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PREFACE 


The first information regarding the existence of Sanskrit 
and the literature of the Upanisads was carried to the West by 
the Latin translation, by Anquefeil Duperron, of the 60 Upanisads 
from the Persian translation of Data Shiko which at once 
elicited the highest approbation of Schopenhauer. There was 
a time when it was openly doubted in Europe whether there was 
any genuine Sanskrit language and the distinguished English 
philosopher Dugald Stewart (1753-1828) in one of his papers 
described Sanskrit as a forgery of the .Brahmins. But the 
indefatigable work of Sir William Jones, Colebrooke and others 
made Sanskrit known to the Western world. It was then recog- 
nised that the Sanskrit language with its old and modern 
descendants represents the easternmost branch of the Indo- 
Germanic Aryan stock of speech. Numerous special coincidences 
of language and mythology between the Vedic Aryans and the 
people of Iran also prove incontestably that these two members 
of the Indo-Germanic family must have lived in close connection 
for some considerable period after the others had separated from 
them . 

The origin of comparative philology dates from the time 
when European scholars became accurately acquainted with 
the ancient languages of India. Before this the classical scholars 
had been unable to determine the true relations between the then 
known languages of the Aryan stock. It is now almost univer- 
sally recognised that Sanskrit is the eldest daughter of the old 
mother-tongue of the Aryan people and probably the only 
surviving daughter. But none of the other six principal 
members of the family has left any literary monuments and 
their original features have to be reproduced as best as possible 
from the materials supplied by their own daughter-languages.. 
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PREFACE 


Such is the case with regard to the Iranic, Hellenic, Italic, 
Celtic, Teutonic and Letto-Slavic languages. The oldest of the 
Indian speeches is to be found in the J^gveda. In the language 
of the ^gveda, one can trace a gradual and steady development 
of the language of the classical Sanskrit through the later 
Saiphitas, the Brahmanas and the Upanisads. The development^ 
however, is not as spontaneous as the modifications that are 
effected by popular speech. It has been controlled by tradition and 
grammatical studies. Changes in the speech of the upper classes 
are largely prevented by the sacred devotion to it and this was 
further supplemented by the work of the early grammarians, 
whose analytical skill far surpassed anything achieved in the 
West up till recent times. The Sanskrit grammarians tried 
as far as possible to remove irregularities and they hardly allowed 
any scope to new formations and this preserved to a very great 
extent the purity of the language and its well-ordered nature 
which would otherwise have been impossible. The conservative 
tendency of Indian literary culture, which we have tried to 
demonstrate in the field of the development of Sanskrit litera- 
ture in the Introduction, is remarkably manifested also in the 
permanent form that has been given to the Sanskrit language. 
The word samsfrrta means purified and well-ordered. By 150 
B.C., by the joint works of the 3 grammarians, Panini, 
Katyayana and Patanjali, the language attained a stereotyped 
form which remained the same throughout the centuries, though 
it remained the literary language of the people. It can hardly 
be doubted that though Panini recognised fully the Vedic accents 
and forms, yet in his time it was Sanskrit and not the older 
Vedic languages that were spoken. Yet Sanskrit cannot be 
regarded as an artificial creation of the grammarians, for its 
development from the Vedas through the Brahmanas and the 
Upanisads can be clearly traced. The Sanskrit language, which 
Panini calls bhasd, or speech, is closely akin to the language of 
the Upanisads and the Brahmanas. Though this hhdsd Sanskrit 
is not so luxurious in form as the Vedic Sanskrit, yet there is 
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no artificial syinmetry and there is a profusion of nipdtas or 
irregular forms which makes the study of Sanskrit so bewilder- 
ingly difficult to students. 

Sanskrit was indeed the language not only of hdvya or 
literature but of all the Indian sciences, and excepting the Pali 
of the Hinayana Buddhists and the Prakrt of the Jains, it was 
the only language in which the whole of India expressed all her 
best thoughts for the last 2 or 3 thousand years, and it has united 
the culture of India and given it a synchronous form in spite of 
general differences of popular speech, racial and geographical, 
economical and other differences. It is the one ground that has 
made it possible to develop the idea of Hindu nationhood in 
which kinship of culture plays the most important part. Under 
the shadow of one Vedic religion there had indeed developed 
many subsidiary religions, Saiva, Vaisnava, Sakta, etc., and 
within each of these, there had been many sects and sub-sects 
which have often emphasised the domestic quarrel, but in spite 
of it all there is a unity of religions among the Hindus, for the 
mother of all religious and secular culture had been Sanskrit. 

Variations from Sanskrit as determined by Panini, Katya- 
yana and Patanjali may occasionally be noticed in the Rdmdyann, 
the Mahdhhdrata and some of the other Puriinas and Patanjal 
also noticed it when he said chandovat kavayah kurvanti and 
an early poet such as Kalidasa also sometimes indulges in such 
poetical licenses. Lesser poets who wrote inscriptions also often 
showed their inability to conform to the grammatical rules of 
Panini. But apart from this the Sanskrit language has not 
suffered any change in the course of ages. It must, however, be 
noted that the technical and non-Brahminical works sometimes 
reveal a laxity of Sanskrit speech and in the case of the early 
Buddhist writers there was an intentional disregard to the rules 
of Panini, probably in their effort towards the simplification of 
the Sanskrit language. The most notable example of this is the 
gdthd language of the Lalitavistara and similar other works. 
Sometimes even later Brahminical works which tried to bring a 
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halo of antiquity, often made lapses in order to force upon the 
people the imeprssion of their archaic nature as may be found in 
many of the Tantra works, or in the works of divination and 
incantation as found in the Bower manuscripts where there is 
ample evidence of Prakrtism and careless Sanskrit. Instances, 
however, are not rare where actual Prakrt forms were Sanskrit- 
ised. The incorporation of Dravidian and other words into 
Sanskrit has also been widely recognised. The words formed by 
the unadi suffix will supply innumerable instances of how current 
words gained a footing into the Sanskrit language and fanciful 
derivations were attempted to justify such uses. ' 

Not only in fairly early times was Prakrt used for the edicts 
and the prahstis but it w'as also used in writing poetical and 
prose kdvyas in later times. The word Prdkrta is seldom used 
in early Sanskrit in the sense of a language. Its real meaning 
is ‘ original,’ ‘ natural,’ ‘ normal,’ and it has been used in this 
sense in the Vedic literature in the PrdtUdkhyas and the 
Srautasutras and also in Patafijali’s Mahdbhdsya. The word 
prdkrtamdnusa is used in the sense of ‘ an ordinary man ’ or 
‘ a man in the street.’ Hemacandra says that Prdkrta is so 
called because it has been derived from Sanskrit which is 
the prakrti or source (prakrtih samskrtam tatra hhavarn fata 
dgatadca prdkrtam). But there is another view as held by 
Pischel where the Prakrt is derived as ‘ coming from nature 
without any special instruction, i.e., the folk language. But it 
is impossible for us to decide in what way the Prakrt language 
grew. In the writings of the Prakrt grammarians and writers 
on Poetics, the term denotes a number of distinctly artificial 
dialects, which, as they stand now, could hardly have been 
spoken vernaculars. Sir George Grierson divides Prakrt into 
3 stages, first, the primary Prakrt, from which the Vedic language 
and Sanskrit were derived; second, secondary Prakrt, consisting 
of Pali, the Prakpts of the grammarians and literature and the 
Apahhram^as ; the third Prakrt consists of the modern verna- 
culars. But the inscriptions of A4oka show at least the existence 
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of three dialects, the Eastern dialect of the capital which 
was che official lingua franca of the Empire, the North-western 
and the Western dialects. We next find the post-A^okan 
Prakrts in the inscriptions and the Prakrt of As^vaghosa of the 
1st century A.D. Here we find the old Ardha-magadhi, the old 
i5aurasenr and the old MagadhT. According to the current 
tradition the Jaina doctrines preached by Mahavira were 
delivered in Ardha-magadhi but the scriptures of the Svetambara 
Jainas chat are now available have been very much influenced 
by the Maharastri and the later texts were written in Jaina 
Maharastri, while the Digambara scriptures are in Sauraseni. 
The Pai4aci is also a form of Prakrt though only few books 
written in this dialect are now available. PaisacI was probably 
the language current in the Vindhya regioP. The characteristics 
of the old Prakrts consist largely in the transformation of the 
vowels r and I, ai and au, and in the reduction of the sibilants and 
nasals with also other changes in consonants. Literature of a 
secular character might have been composed in old Prakrts until 
the 2nd century A.D. But about that date now changes were 
effected leading to the transformation of the old Prakrt to a new 
stage of development. I'his resulted in the formation of the 
Maharastri in the dominions of the Satavahanas in the South- 
west and the rise of the MagadhT and the Siuirasenl, as may be 
noticed in the dramas of Bhasa and A4vaghosa on the one hand 
and Kalidasa on the other. By the 'Jiid century A.D. we find 
the Maharastri lyric in the poems of Hala. The Maharastri 
Prakrt became impirtant as the Prakrt of the dramas and of the 
epic poetry. 'L’he SaurasenI was but occasionally used in verse 
and sometimes in the drama. The SaurasenI is more closely 
allied to Sanskrit than the Maharastri and it was generally used 
in dramas by men of good and noble position. The MagadhT 
on the other hand was reserved for people of low rank. The 
Natya-Sastra speaks, however, of different types of Prakrt such as 
Ddksinatyd, Prdcyd, Joanti and Dhakkl, which are the different 
types of the SaurasenI, though Gdnddli and Sdkdri are types of 
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the MagadhI, The Prakrt of the verses of the Ndtya-Mstra need 
not be assumed to be the Prakrt of a different type but it may 
well be regarded as a variant of the SaurasenT. The poetry of 
S^auraseni Prakrt is closely akin to the Maharastrl. A separate 
note has been added regarding the Apabhrarnsa, the importance 
of which for literary purposes may now be ignored. 

A few Histories of Sanskrit Literature, such as History 
of Sanskrit Literature (1860) by Maxiniiller, History of Indian 
Literature (1878) by Weber, Indiens Litteratur und Kultur (1887) 
by L. V. Schroeder, Literary History of India by Frazer, 
History of Sanskrit Literature (1900) by Macdonell, Die Litteratur 
des alten Indiens (1903) by Oldenberg, Les Litteratures de 
I'Inde (1904) by V. Henry, Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur 
by Winternitz, Sanskrit Drama (1924), History of 
Sanskrit Literature (1928), as well as Classical Sanskrit 
Literature by Keith, and Geschichte der Sanskrit-philologie und 
Indischen Altertumskunde (1917, Vol. I and 1920, Vol. II) 
by Windisch, have been written. Of these, Winternitz’s work 
in three volumes seems to be the most comprehensive treatment. 
The Oalcutta University had completed the English translation 
of the first two volumes under the supervision of Professor 
Winternitz himself. The English translation of Volume IIT 
had advanced a little when Professor Winternitz died. The 
Calcutta University had then entered into correspondence with 
some European scholars about the supervision of the translation 
of Volume III. This correspondence having failed, I was 
approached by the University to undertake the work and 
it was proposed by me that as the translation of Volume III had 
only advanced but little, it would be better to plan another work 
dealing with the subjects that form the content of Volume III 
of Professor Winternitz’s work. It was also felt necessary that 
the title of the book, as it appeared in Professor Winternitz’s 
work. History of Indian Literature, should be changed to History 
of Sanskrit Literature, as “ Indian Literature ” is too vast a 
subject to be taken up as a sort of appendage to the history of 
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Sanskrit literature, as Prof, Winternitz had done. As my 
hands at the time were too full with other works, it was arranged 
that under my chief editorship within an Editorial Board the 
work should be done by subscription by the scholars of Bengal. 
Volume I deals with Kavya and Alamkara and Volume II is 
expected to deal with other Technical Sciences. In Volume I, 
I had the good fortune to get the co-operation of Prof. Dr. S. K. 
De in writing out the portion on Kavya. But for his valuable 
scholarly assistance and promptness of execution the publication 
of Volume 1 might have been long delayed. I have tried to 
supplement Prof. De’s treatment with an Introduction and 
additional Editorial Notes and it is expected that these may also 
prove helpful to students. Our indebtedness to Prof. Wjnternitz’s 
German Edition, Vol. Ill, and Prof. Keith’s works, as well as to 
other Western and Indian scholars, cannot be exaggerated. For 
want of space it was not possible to go into greater details 
regarding the Alarnkara-Sastra, but I hope that what appears 
there may be deemed sufficient for a general history of Sanskrit 
literature. The Introduction is intended to give a proper 
perspective for reviewing the history of Sanskrit literature in its 
background of racial, social and historical environment^, an 
appreciation of which I consider essential for grasping the 
significance of the Sanskrit literary culture . 

It is to be regretted that some of the contributions, such as 
those on the Historical Kavyas, or the elements of literature in 
the Inscriptions, or the Prakrt literature, could not be incorporat- 
ed in the present volume^ though these should have been included 
here. This was due to the fact that those contributions were 
not received in time. It is expected, however, that these will 
appear in Volume II. In the meanwhile, both in the body of 
the book and in the Editorial Notes some general estimates have 
been taken of these, though very little has been said about the 
elements of literature in Inscriptions. 

By way of confession of a hasty observation ki the Alamkara 
section that the Latin word aurum may be connected with the 

BID— 1348B 
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word alam in Sanskrit I beg to point out that since that section 
has been printed, an eminent philologist has assured me that 
neither awrum is Latin nor can it be philologically connected with 
alam in Sanskrit. 

In conclusion, I like to express my thanks to Mr. Krishna- 
gopal G-oswami, Sastri, m.a.,' p.r.s., Smriti-Mimansa-Tirtha, 
Lecturer in the Post-Graduate Department of Sanskrit of the 
University of Calcutta, who has kindly prepared a list of contents 
and a detailed Index for this volume. 

S, N. Dasqupta. 


NOTE 

Since on account of circumstances over which there was no 
control the publication has been unusually delayed for nearly six 
years, I owe an apology for my inability in bringing the work 
up to date. 


University of Dacca , 
1946. 


S. K. De. 



INTRODUCTION 


Winternitz, in Vol. Ill of Ins History of 
Indian Literature, German Edition, speaks of “the 
Sutas as the representatives of the old heroic poetry 
who lived in the court of the princes and sang to extol 
them. They also went forth to battle so as to be 
able to sing of the heroic deeds of the warriors from 
their own observation. These court bards stood 
closer to the warriors than to the learned Brahmins. 
They also acted as charioteers of the warriors 
in their campaigns and took part in their martial 
life.’’ 

But Winternitz does not give any reference 
from which he draws his views about the suta as the 
traditional keeper of heroic poetry. The sfda occurs 
along with the rathakdra and karmdra in the Atharva 
Veda III, 5, 6, 7. We find reference to this suta in 
Gautama (IV. 15), Baudhayana (10. I. 9. 9.), VaSistha 
(XVIII. 6), Mann (X. II), Viswn Dh. S. (XVI. 6), 
Ydj. (I. 3.), and the Siita-samhitd, where he appears as 
a pratiloma caste born of a Ksattriya male and a 
Brahmin female. Kautilya says in his ylrtfiusastra 
(III. 7) that Romaharsana, called also Suta in 
the Puranas, was not born out of a pratiloma 
marriage. The suta has been referred to as sacred in 
the Vimupurdna and the Agnipurdna. The duty of 
the sutas according to Manu (X. 47) was to drive 
chariots and according to the Vaikhdnasa-smdrta-sutra 
(X. 13) it was a part of his livelihood to remind the 
king of his duties and cook food for him. According to 
Karnaparta (XXXII. 46. 47), Sutas were the servants 
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(paricdrakas) of the Ksattriyas. According to Vayu- 
purdita (Ch. I.), the Sutas used to preserve the 
pedigrees of kings and great men and also the traditions 
of learning and books. But nowhere do we find 
that Siitas had any other work than those said 
above or that they ever played the part of a bard 
reciting the glories of the kings or were in any 
sense the depository of heroic poetry. His chief duty 
was the taming of elephants* driving chariots and 
riding horses. The difference between suta and ratha- 
kdra is that the former was born from Ksattriya male 
and Brahmin female in wedlock, the other out of 
wedlock through clandestine union. 

The theory that these bards were gradually 
superseded by erudite poets also demands confirmation. 
It is also doubtful to affirm that the poets always 
described fights and battles from hearsay. Judging 
from the Mahdhhdrata and the state of events given in 
it in terms of tithis and naksatras which synchronise 
throughout the whole book, one should think that there 
were either dated notes of events or that the poets 
themselves according to some definite traditions syn- 
chronised the dates. Again, we know so little of the 
earlier poetry that we have no right to say that in 
earlier poetry greater stress was laid to form and erudi- 
tion. The artificial poetry began at a much later date, 
from the 6th or the 7th century. Neither in the 
Rdmdyana nor in the Mahdhhdrata do we find any 
influence of artificiality. Whatever may have been said 
in the Tantrdkhydyikd (1.321), the Mahdhhdrata is 
regarded as an itihdsa, and seldom regarded as a kdvya 
which place is assigned to the Rdmdyana. It is also 
doubtful (at least there is hardly any evidence) that the 
panegyrics were the first thing of kdvya. It is also 
wrong to hold thatthe Kdvya style means an ornate style. 
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At least none of the rhetoricians hold this view and 
there is hardly any evidence in its favour. Winternitz, 
therefore, is entirely wrong when he says, “ The more 
strenuous the effort of the poet, the more ‘ ornate ’ his 
expressions, and the more difficult his work of art, the 
more did the prince feel flattered by it.” The earliest 
Sanskrit rhetorician Bhamaha holds a different view 
regarding kdvya. He says that even if kdvya requires 
explanatory interpretation like a idsira, then it would 
indeed be a matter of great regret for the common man. 
This signifies that at least Bhamaha thought that kdvya 
should be written in such a manner that it should be 
intelligible to all. He says further that there are 
indeed different types of style but it is only that type 
of style which is intelligible to the ignorant, to women 
and children, that is sweet. Thus, in II. 1-3, he 
says ; mddhiiryam ahhivdnchantah prasddam ca sume- 
dhasah | snmdsavanti bhuydmsi na paddni prayudjate II 
kecidojo’bhidhitsantah samasyanti bahunyapi II ^ravyam 
ndtisamastdrtham kdvyam madhtiramisyafe | dvidvn- 
dahgandbdlapratltdrtham prasddavat II 

It should be noted that this opinion of Bhamaha is 
based upon the study of previous good poetry and the 
opinions of other poets. Thus, he says in the colophon 
of his work : 

avalokya matdni satkavlndm avagamya svadhiya ca 
kdvyalaksma \ 

sujandvagamdya bhdmahena grathitam rakrilagomi- 
sununedam | 

This opinion may be confirmed by reference to 
the writings of other rhetoricians who followed 
Bhamaha. It is a pity that Winternitz should have 
such an unfounded and uncharitable opinion of Indian 
poetry. It is also difficult to imagine why Winternitz 
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should render kdvya as ornate poetry, which he defines 
as that in which “the poet makes it his highest ambi- 
tion to astonish his readers or hearers by as numerous, 
as original and as elaborate similes as possible.” His 
remarks about ornate poetry apply only to the poets of 
a degenerate time, when the true ideals of real poetry 
was lost sight of and when the poets had to pose 
themselves as great pundits. It is no doubt true that 
many of the famous poets like Bhatti, Magha or Sri- 
harsa follow the worst standard of artificial poetry and 
indeed Bhatti boasts that his kdvya is such that it is 
not intelligible without explanation ; yet it must be 
pointed out that this was not the opinion of the critics 
of literature and that for that reason kdvya style should 
not be confounded with artificiality. During the period 
that many of these poets flourished there was such an 
ascendancy of the scholarly philosophers, that the poets 
often thought that learning was greater than poetry 
and they tried to pose their learning through their 
poetry. But I do not see how a poet like Asvaghosa 
can be regarded as a representative of ornate poetry 
in the same sense in which Mahaksattrapa Rudra- 
daman’s inscription-texts can be regarded as ornate. 

Prof. Winternitz contended that to know of the 
origin of ornate poetry we must know the origin of the 
Alarnkara literature and he seems to imply that that type 
of literature may be called ornate in which an acquaint- 
ance with the Alarnkara literature or its principles may 
be presupposed. He held further that surely A^almiki 
did not as yet know any manual of poetics. But what 
is the reason for such an assurance ? We know that 
upamds were well-known even in Vedic times and 
Yaska deals with upamd in a fairly systematic manner. 
Panini also seems to be fairly acquainted with some of 
the fundamental types of upamd. We have also reasons 
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to believe that the alamkara type of thought had its 
origin in the Vyakaraiia school. We do not also know 
that there were no treatises of alamkara written before 
Vfilmlki. 

The comments that have been made above will shiw 
that the theory of ornate poetry (kunstdichtung) is beset 
with many difficulties. Though it is needless to trace 
the origin of Sanskrit Kavyas to the Vedas or the 
Brahmanas, it cannot be decided that some of the early 
Upanisads like the Katha, Mumlaka and the ^^vetd^va- 
tara contain verses in the classical style. Indeed the 
style of the Mahdbhdrata and the Gila may be regarded 
as the prolongation of the classical style which had 
begun already at the time of the Upanisads. Among 
the early literature the Hdmdijana and the Mahdbhdrata 
(though the latter is called itihdsa) must be regarded as 
the earliest literature of the Kavya form that is available 
to us. Rhetoricians in a much later time have quoted 
verses from the Mahdbhdrata to demonstrate the theory 
of ryahjand and <iiinlbhnla-rijaiijand.' Though there 
is a dilTerence of atmosphere in the Mahdbhdrata 
which lays greater stress on the practical problems 
of life and conflict of ideals, yet the atmosphere of 
Rdmdyana is not far removed from that of Kalidasa. 
As Dr. De has shown, we can hardly trace the origin 
of Sanskrit Kavyas to Prakrt sources. It has also 
been pointed out by Dr. De that the theory of 
Renaissance of Sanskrit Kavya in the 5th or 6th 
century A.D., as proposed by Maxiniiller, cannot 
properly be supported. It is true that no extant 
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^ See Mahabharata , Stnparva^ Chap. XXIV, verse 17. — “ ayam sa rasanot- 
karsl, etc.*’ Also, Santtparva Apad Iharma, Chap. 153, verses 11 and 1‘2. 
These have bsen referred to in tlie KavyaprakaUi, Chip. V, verses 45 and 46, 
as examples of gf«ni6/ifRa ut/aufjfi/u, and Chap. IV, as example of prabandha 
^yafljand. 
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kavyas of any importance are available before A^va- 
ghosa. But there are plenty of references scattered 
over which suggest the existence of a fairly good field 
of Kavya literature during the 5th to the 1st century 
B.C. Even Panini is said to have written a work 
called Jdmbavativijaya and Pataujali refers to a kavya 
by Vararuci. 

Patafljali also refers to three akhyayikas, Vdsava- 
(lattd, Sumanottard, and Bhaimarathl, and two dramas 
called Kamsabadha and Balibandha. He also quotes a 
number of verses from which the continuity is apparent. 
Lalitaoistara also mentions kdvya-kdrana as a subject 
which was studied by Buddha. These and various other 
reasons adduced in the text show fairly conclusively the 
existence of Kavya literature from the 2nd century B.C. 
to the 2nd century A.D. It has already been noticed 
that many of the verses of the lJpani§ads may well 
have been included in a classical work of kavya in later 
times. But most of the literature has now been lost. 

Asvaghosa’s Kavya as well as Rudradamana’s 
inscriptions show an acquaintance with the principles 
of alamkara. The Prakrt inscriptions of the first two 
centuries of the Christian era as well as many texts of 
the Buddhists or the verses later found in the Pali 
Jatakas all reveal the fact that they were written on 
the model of Sanskrit writings of their time. The 
writings of Matrceta, Kumaralata, Arya-^ura, so far as 
they have been recovered, and the verses that are found 
in the Garaka-samhitd also confirm the view that the 
Kavya style was flourishing at the time and this could 
not have been the case if there were no poetical 
texts at the time. There is also reason to believe that 
erotics, dramaturgy, the art of dancing and singing 
were all keeping pace with the literary development of 
the time. 
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But definite dates of tlie poets in the history of Indian 
literature are difficult to be got. The Aihole inscription 
of 634 A.l). mentions the names of Kalidasa and 
Bharavi and we know that Bana flourished in the 
7th century A.D. They are the two fixed landmarks 
in the early chronology of Sanskrit poets. The 
testimony of Bana as well as the other references 
that we find of the existence of many poets at the 
time prove fairly conclusively that the 4th and 5th 
centuries may be regarded as a very prominent period 
of literary production. This gets further confirmation 
from the evidence of inscriptions which are written in 
a fine literary style. Already from the evidence of 
Bhamaha w'e know that many writers on alaniMra had 
flourished before him and that he had drawn on them 
in the composition of his work. The panegyric of 
Samudragupta by Harisena (about 350 A.D.) may be 
taken as a typical case. 

But from the 6th century onwards we find that the 
poets often manifest a tendency for display of learning 
and scholarship and skill in the manipulation of words 
and verbosity and a studied use of alamkaras. We know 
that in the 4th century Vasubandhu had written his 
Ahhidharinakosa. In this great work he mercilessly 
criticised not only other schools of Buddhism but also 
the Hindu schools of philosophy, such as Sumkhya, 
Vai4esika and the like. Dinnaga and Vatsyayana 
flourished about the 5th century A.D. and from this 
time onward the quarrel of the philosophers and learned 
scholars of divergent schools began to grow into such 
importance that it practically influenced every other 
department of thought. The old simplicity of style 
which we find in Patanjali and Savara had now 
disappeared. Sankara and Jayanta who flourished 
probably in the 7th and 9th century are indeed noble 
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exceptions, but even then the difference between their 
style and that of Patafijali and Savara, is indeed very 
great. Learning appealed to people more than poetic 
freshness. We can well imagine that when most of 
the great poets flourished in the court-atmosphere 
where great scholars came and showed their skill in 
debate and wrangle, learning and scholarship was 
more appreciated than pure fancy of poetry. Rabindra- 
nath draws a fine picture of such a situation in which 
he depicts the misfortune of the poet Sekhara. 

Dr. De has in a very impressive manner described 
the court atmosphere and how it left its mark on 
Sanskrit poetry. As a result of the particular demand 
in the court atmosphere the natural spontaneity of the 
poet was at a discount. The learning and adaptation 
to circumstances was given more importance than the 
pure flow of genius. Thus, Mammata, the celebrated 
rhetorician in discussing the nature of poetic powers 
says that poetic power is the skill that is derived by 
a study of human behaviour, learning, familiarity with 
literature, history and the like, training taken from one 
who understands literature and exercise.’ There was 
the other important thing for a court poet that he 
should be a vidagdha or possess the court culture, and 
Dandin also says that even if the natural powers be 
slender, one may make himself suitable for the company 
of the vidagdha through constant practice. This shows 
that learning and exercise were given a greater place of 
importance than the natural spontaneity of poetic 
genius. As a result of this Sanskrit poetry not only 
became artificial but followed a traditional scheme of 
description and an adaptation of things. The magic 
of the Sanskrit language, the sonorousness of its word- 


^ ^aktirnipupata loka^9trak5vy«dyavek9a9at I 
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jingle also led the poets astray and led them to find their 
amusement in verbal sonorousness. But whatever may 
be said against long compounds and puns_ it ’cannot also 
be denied that the Sanskrit language has the special 
genius of showing its grandeur and majesty through 
a noble gait. An Arab horse may be more swift 
and effective for all practical purposes but a well-adorned 
elephant of a high size has a grace in its movement 
which cannot be rivalled by a horse. These long 
compounds even in prose give such a natural swing 
when supplemented with the puns and produce an exhil- 
aration which, though may not be exactly of the poetic 
type, has yet its place in the aisthetic atmosphere 
which is well illustrated in the writings of Bana and 
in many inscriptions. 

The sloka form in which the Sanskrit Kavyas are 
generally written renders the whole representation into 
little fragmentary pictures — which stand independently 
by themselves and this often prevents the development 
of a joint effect as a unitary whole. The story or the 
plot becomes of a secondary interest and the^main atten- 
tion of the reader is drawn to the poetical effusions of 
the writer as expressed in little pictures. It is curious 
also to notice that excepting a few poets of the type of 
Bhavabhi'iti, the rugged, the noble and the forceful 
elements of our sentiments or of the natural objects 
could hardly be dealt with success. Even Kalidasa 
failed in his description of sublime and sombre scenes. 
His description of the lamentation of Eati at the death 
of Madana in the Knmarasamhham has no tragic effect 
on us and it seems to be merely the amorous sentiment 
twisted upside down. 

In studying the literature of a country, we cannot 
very well take out of our consideration a general cultural 
history of its people. The Aryans after their migration 
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to India bad come to live in a country peopled by 
aliens having a culture far below their own (excepting 
probably the Dravidians) whose cultural and other 
tastes were entirely different. The great problem 
before them was the problem of the fusion of 
races. It was the main concern of the leaders of 
society to protect the purity of the race, its culture and 
religion as far as possible. They initiated the system 
of varnasrama and enunciated rigorous regulations for 
the respective duties of the four varnas. There is 
ample evidence in the Smrtis that inspite of the 
rigorous regulations, these were often violated and as 
time passed on, rigours increased. Thus marriage with 
girls of lower varnas which was allowed at one stage 
was entirely stopped in later times. There is, however, 
evidence to show that marriages took place not only 
with the girls of lower varnas but many kings had 
devoted Greek wives. But still the problem of fusion 
of races gradually increased when the Huns, the 
Scythians and the Greeks not only entered the country 
and lived there but became Hinduised. So long as 
many rulers of the country were given to military 
adventures and the people as a whole entered into 
commercial negotiations and intercourses with different 
countries and established settlements in different lands 
— the balance or the equilibrium of society had a 
dynamic vigour in it. Intercourse with other people 
stagnating on equal torms expanded the mental vista, but when, 
rigorous for reasons unknown, thete came a period of stagnation 
ofSmrti. and people became more or less narrow and provincial, 
they lacked vigour and energy of free thought. In 
society the rigour of social rules increased, and people 
followed these rules inspite of the fact that obedience to 
such rules w'as in direct contradiction to the professed 
systems of philosophy. Philosophy became divested of 
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social life and whatever divergence there might have 
been in the philosophical speculations of different sects 
and communities — they became equally loyal to the 
same smrti laws. 'When the smdrta followed the 
injunctions of smrti on the belief that they all ema- 
nated from the Vedas, the Vaisnava followed the 
same smrti rules on the ground that they were the 
command ineots of God. The maxim of the Mimdrnsd 
was that no smrti laws would have any validity if 
they are not supported by the Vedas. But there were 
really many smrti laws about which no evidence could 
be found in the Vedas. The legal fiction was invented 
that where corroborative Vedic texts were not available, 
one should suppose that they existed but were lost. The 
whole effort was suicidal. It denied in principle the 
normal human fact that society is a human institution. 
With the change of condition and circumstances, 
material wants and means of production and external 
influences of diverse kinds, man must change and with 
the change of man, the social institutions, duties and 
obligations must also change. The attempt to bind 
with iron chains alt movements of society, so that these 
must adapt themselves to the conditions that prevailed 
in Vedic times, was like the attempt of the Chinese to 
make the feet of the ladies manacled in iron shoes, so 
that when the lady grew to the adult age, her feet 
should remain like those of a baby. This extreme 
conservatism of social laws had an extremely depressive 
effect as regards the freedom of mind and it enslaved 
the temper of the mind and habituated it to respect the 
older traditions at the expense of common sense and 
wisdom. The elasticity of mind that we find in the 
Mahdbhdrata soon disappeared and people got themselves 
accustomed to think in terms invented for them by their 
predecessors. Yet it is not true that they were always 
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faithful and loyal to the customs of Vedic times. Any 
Brahmin or community of Brahmins of influence could 
make a smrti law which proved binding to successive 
generations of people. This may be illustrated by the 
case of beef-eating. Beef-eating is a recognised Vedic 
custom and even to-day when marriage ceremonies are 
performed, there is a particular mantra which signifies 
that a cow has been brought for the feast of the bride- 
groom and the bride-groom replies out of pity that the 
cow need not be butchered for his gratification. But 
yet according to the later smrti, cow-killing or beef- 
eating is regarded as one of the major crimes. Again, 
while sea-voyage was allowed in ancient times and 
therefore had the sanction of the Vedic literature, it hai 
.been prohibited by the later smrti. The list of kali- 
varjyas may all be taken as instances of drawing up a 
tighter noose at the neck of the society. Thus, there was 
not merely the convenient fiction on behalf of the smrti 
but even injunctions that were distinctly opposed to the 
older Vedic practices, which were forced upon the people 
by the later codifiers of S7nrti for the guidance of society. 
It is difficult to understand how the injunctions of the 
smrti writers derived any authoritative value. Probably 
in some cases many older instances had gone out of 
practice or become repugnant to the people, or that the 
codification of some smrti writers might have had the 
backing'of a ruling prince and was for the matter of that 
held sacred in his kingdom. But it may also have been 
that some smrti writers had risen to great eminence 
and authority and by virtue of the peoples' confidence 
in him, his decisions became authoritative. In the case 
of Raghunandana, who lived in Navadwipa about 500 
years ago, we find that either by personal influence or by 
propaganda he succeeded in making his views and inter- 
pretation stand supreme in Bengal in preference to the 
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Views of older smrti authorities like Yajfiavalkya or 
Vijfiane^vara. 

DharmaMstras were probably in existence before 
Yaska, but the important DharmaMstras of Gautama, 
Baudhayana and Apastamba probably flourished bet- 
ween 600 and 300 B.C. Before the Dharmaiastras or 
the Dharmasutras we have the Grhyasutras. The 
HironyakeH Dharmasfdras were probably written some- 
times about the 4th century A.D. The Vaiistha 
Dharmasfdra was probably in existence in the 1st or the 
2nd century of the Christian era. The Vimu Dharma- 
sutra had probably an earlier beginning, but was 
thoroughly recast in the 8th or the 9th century A.D. The 
Hanta was probably written somewhere about the 5th 
century A.D. The versified ^aiihha is probably a 
work of later date though it may have had an earlier 
version. We have then the smrtis of Atri, U4anas, 
Kanva, Ka^yapa, Gargya, Cyavana, Jatukarna, Pai- 
thlnasi, Brhaspati, Bharadvaja, Satatapa, Sumanta, of 
which the dates are uncertain. But most of the 
smrtis other than the older ones were written- during 
the period 400 to 1000 A.D. In ancient times the 
number of smrtis must have been very small and the 
extent of limitations imposed by them were also not so 
great. Thus, Baudhayana speaks only of Aupajahgham, 
Katya, Ka^yapa, Gautama, Prajapati, Maudgalya, 
Harita. Vasistha mentions only Gautama, Prajapati, 
Manu, Yama and Harita. Apastamba mentions ten. 
Manu speaks of only six besides himself, such as, Atri. 
Bbrgu, Vasistha, Vaikhanasa and Saunaka. But in all 
their works the writers are mentioned only casually and 
there is no regular enumeration of writers on Dharma in 
one place. Yajfiavalkya is probably the earliest writer 
who enumerated twenty expounders of Dharma. Kuma- 
rila who flourished in the 7th and the 8th century speaks 
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of 18 Dharma Sanihitas. We have then the 24 Dharmd 
Samhitas which in addition to Yajnavalkya’s list 
contains 6 more. There is another smrti called 
Sattrimhnmata quoted by Mitaksard which contains 
36 smrtis. The Vrddhagautama Smrti gives a list of 57 
dharma-Mstras and the Prayoga-pdrijdta gives a list of 
18 principal smrtis, 18 npasmrtis and 21 smrtikdras. The 
Later Smrtis Nimayositidhu and the Muyukha ot Nllakantha gives a 
list of 100 smrtis. Thus as time advanced the number 
of smrti authorities increased and there was gradually 
more and more tightening. The Manusmrti had probably 
attained its present form by the 2nd century A.D. and 
the Yujfiavalkyasmrti was probably composed in the 3rd 
or 1th century A.D. We find that though the smrtis had 
begun at an early date and were supposed to have been 
based upon Vedic injunctions and customs, yet new 
smrti authorities sprang up giving new injunctions 
which can hardly be traced to Vedic authorities. Many 
of the older authorities were again and again revised to 
harmonise the changes made and these revised editions 
passed off as the old ones as there was no critical 
apparatus of research for distinguishing the new from 
the old. 

The Puranas also indulged in the accretions of the 
many materials of the Dharma-Sdstra. From the 10th 
century onwards we have a host of commentators of 
smrtis and writers of digests or nibandhas of smrtis. A 
peep into the smrti^dstras and nihandhas of later times 
shows that there was a regular attempt to bind together 
all possible actions of men of different castes of 
society by rtgorous rules of smrtis. Such an attempt 
naturally has its repercussions on the mental freedom 
and spontaneity of the mind of the people. 

This tendency may also be illustrated by a reference 
to the development of the philosophical literature. 
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It is curious, however, to note that though the Indian 
systems of philosophy diverged so diametrically from 
one another, they all professed to be loyal inter- 
preters of the Upanisads. Sankara’s own interpretation 
of the Upanisads consists chiefly in showing the purport 
of the Upanisads as condensed in the sutras. The 
Brahmasutra itself says that there is no end to logical 
discussions and arguments and no finality can be 
reached by logical and philosophical debates. It is 
always possible to employ keener and keener weapons of 
subtle logic to destroy the older view's. The scope and 
area of the application of logic must always be limited 
by the textual testimony of the Upanisads, which alone 
is the repository of wisdom. It is curious to note that 
the same Upanisadic text has been interpreted by some 
writers as rank nihilism, by others as absolutism and by 
others again as implying dualism, pluralism or theism. 
But the spirit was still there that the highest wisdom 
and truth are only available in the Upanisadic thought. 
So great has been the hold of the Upanisads on the 
Indian mind that even after centuries of contact with 
the Western world, its science and philosophy, Indian 
mind has not been able to shake off the tight hold of 
the Upanisads on its thought. The late poerTagore, 
who happened to be probably the greatest poet and 
thinker of our age, drew most of his inspiration and 
ideas from the Upanisads. In all his writings he largely 
expanded the Upanisadic thought assimilating with it 
some of the important tendencies of Western biology 
and philosophy, but always referring to' Upanisads or 
interpreting them in that light for final corroboration. 

The collapse of the Indian genius in formalistic lines 
and in artificiality in social customs, behaviours and 
actions, in philosophy and in art, is naturally reflected 
in the development of the Sanskrit literature of a later 
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age. In the earlier age also the reverence for the past 
had always its influence on the genius of the poets of 
succeeding ages. It may be presumed that the court 
atmosphere of the Hindu kings was always dominated 
by a regard for the Hindu Dharmadastras as it was also 
the general attitude of the people. This tightening of 
the grip on the mind to follow the past was so much 
impressed upon the people that when after an age the 
poetical practice was established, the rhetoricians 
recorded this practice and made it a pattern for all kinds 
of literature. Just as the various writers on Smrti had 
tried to record the customary practice and behaviour of 
all the daily actions of all class of people, so the rhetori- 
cians also recorded the practice of the past poets and 
this served as a pattern or guide for the poets of 
succeeding generations. 

When we read the works on rhetoric by Bhamaha, 
Dandin, Vamana, Udbhala and Kudrata, and other 
writers of earlier times, we find discussions on Kavya 
of a structural nature. They discuss what constitutes 
the essence of Kavya, the nature of adornments, the 
relative importance. of the style, the adornment and the 
like, or whether or not suggestivity or rousing of senti- 
ments should be regarded as being of primary impor- 
tance in good literature. But seldom do we find an 
enumeration regarding requirements of the various 
kinds of poetry, mahdhdvya, hhanda-kdvya, etc., or a 
detailed description of the patterns of the different kinds 
of characters of heroes and heroines, or an enumeration 
of the subjects that have or have not to be described in 
works of poetry. These patterns, when enumerated by 
the rhetoricians, become patterns of poetic behaviour 
which must be followed by the poets and loyalty to 
these patterns became often the criteria of good or bad 
poetry, just as the patterns of conduct recorded in the 
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Smrti-^astras became the criteria of good or bad conduct 
of the people. 

It must also be noted that as the number of injunc- 
tions increased and as the Smrti-iastra demanded a 
complete patternisation of the conduct of all sections of 
people, freedom of life and behaviour gradually began 
to disappear. In whatever community or clan of people 
one may have had a chance of enquiring into, one 
would find the same pattern of behaviour as was 
running through the ages. It was an attempt towards a 
mummification of social life from which all novelty was 
gone. Even if there was anywhere any violation of 
the pattern, the poet could hardly utilise it without 
shocking the sense of decorum and religious taste of the 
people. Thus, the poet had hardly any field of new 
experience. The freer life of older times became gradu- 
ally encased within the iron casings of the laws of 
stnrli. Thus Kalidasa in describing his ideal king 
Dillpa, says that his subjects did not deviate even by a 
line from the course that was followed from the time of 
Manu. It is thus easy to say that when life is un- 
changeably patternised and there is no freedom and 
spontaneity or change or variety in life, poetry cannot 
reflect any new problems of life and necessarily it must 
follow artificial patterns which had been current 
through centuries. This was further enhanced by the 
fact that the same tendency of working after a pattern 
out of a reverence for the past also intellectually com- 
pelled the poet to look for the pattern of his work to 
earlier poets or to generalisations made from them as 
recorded in the Alarpkara literature. I ••wish to affirm 
here that the reason w’hy the earlier Sanskrit literature 
like the Ramayana and the Mahahharata and the works 
of Sudraka, Bhasa, etc., are more human, and the reason 
why poets of a later period became gradually more and 
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more artificial, is largely due to the stagnation of society 
and social life. Kalidasa, however, may be taken as an 
exception, but it seems that in his time the ideal of old 
varnairama-dharma seemed still to inspiie the ideal of 
the people. For this reason in two of his works, 
Raghummsa and AbhijUana-hlmniaJa he had taken 
a theme of antiquity and of history. Thus in Raghu- 
mmsa, which is a history of the kings of Raghu race, 
he seems to have invented many episodes of the kings 
of the past about whom practically no record is avail- 
able in Valmiki. It is curious to note, however, that 
though he practically passed off the scenes of Rama’s 
life depicted by \’almiki, yet he expressed his gratitude 
to him to the extent of comparing his work as being 
merely of the type of passing a thread through pearls 
through which holes have already been made by 
Valmiki. Now, what may be the secret of Kalidasa’s 
feeling of gratefulness? 

Now it seems to me that DilTpa, Raghu, Aja, 
Dasaratha and Ramacandra are really the pivotal 
characters of Raghummsa, If we take the lives of 
them all and roll them up into one, we can very well have 
a faithful picture of an ideal king, who is devoted to the 
rules of varnasrama-dharma. Throughout the Rdwdya»a, 
in the character of Rama, beginning from the episode 
of his marriage to the killing of Sambuka, we have the 
picture of such a king, who is loyal to his father, 
loyal to his people, who marries for progeny, shows 
heroism by conquest and carries the fruits of civilisation 
to other countries. What Kalidasa meant by threading 
the pearls is that he has really rolled up into one the 
great ideas of Valmiki and manifested them in the 
character of different kings beginning from Dilipa. His 
success with these two Kavyas was largely due to his 
natural genius and also because the thing he took up 
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was hallowed with the glory of the past. In ^akuntala 
he staged his theme in a fairly supernormal manner, love. 
It was a prolongation of earth to heaven and as such 
it wa.s not normal or natural. We find here also the 
same loyalty on the part of the king to varnahama- 
dharma and the romance with Sakuntala was also not 
clearly of the ordinary social order. Sakuntala was the 
daughter on the one hand of Vi^vamitra and on the 
other, of Manuka, of an -ascetic Ksattriy a and a heavenly 
nymph. As such the love was not unsocial. In the 
other drama VikramorvaB also, he availed himself of a 
^ edic story and described the love of the king with a 
heavenly nymph. Had Kalidasa been a modern man, 
he should have probably staged his drama in a 
different manner. Believer as he was in some amount 
of free love, the social conditions did not allow him to 
depict it otherwise than with an Apsara. According to 
the older smrtis and traditions available to us, we find 
that a love affair with a courtesan’s daughter was 
thoroughly allowable in social practice. In the third 
love affair described by Kalidasa, he takes a Yaksa and 
his wife. In the fourth love affair in Mdlavikagnimitra , 
which was his maiden work, be was not so daring and 
took opportunity of the fact that it was the constant 
practice of the kings to have more than one wife. 

In that case also, Malavika was also a princess. She 
was brought in the family by circumstances of an un- 
natural character and though the queen had protected 
her from the sight of the king, he accidentally saw her 
portrait and gradually fell into love with her. The 
parivrajikd performed her part in the manner some- 
what foreshadowed in the KdmaMstra. The other love 
affair that Kalidasa describes w'as that of Siva and 
Parvati and here also only in the 5th canto, that we 
find a great ideal depicted in the effort of Parvati to 
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attain, through penances, such proper worth as may 
make her deserving of her great husband, and this is the 
most important message of the book. Otherwise, the 
Kavya, as a whole, falls flat on our ears. The 1st and the 
2nd cantos are bores. The 3rd canto attains some vigour 
and the 4th canto is a mere parody of the tragic conse- 
quences following the effort of Kama to fascinate Siva. 
The 6th and 7th cantos can well be read or omitted. 
We thus see that the divine episode, even when deli- 
neated by a master genius like Kalidasa, really failed 
because it had not the realities of life. Its value with 
us is the great idea that physical beauty by itself 
cannot really win the heart of great souls and also the 
idea that it is only then when a great soul is wedded 
with a woman who by her moral austerities can make 
herself pure and attract her husband through her 
purity and spiritual greatness and the crucifixion of the 
baser tendencies of life, that great leaders of nations 
such as Karttikeya can be produced. 

A member of the higher caste is to get married 
the very day he ceases to be a Brahmacarl according to 
the maxim that one cannot stay even a day without 
belonging to an a^rama. Such marriages would naturally 
be arranged for him by his parents and relations and 
if after that he remains absolutely loyal to his wife, 
there is hardly any room for any intrigue or romance. 
Sanskrit poetry generally holds within it a charm 
or attraction which is almost inimitable by any other 
language, but owing to the patternised form of 
life enjoined by the smrtis, the scope of life depicted 
in the Kavyas became so narrow and limited. The 
honest life formulated in the codes of duties, fixed 
once and for all, cannot be the fit atmosphere for the 
free development of poetic art. Freedom of love to 
some extent has to be tolerated in society and boys 
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and girls have to remain unmarried up to an adult 
age in order that love episodes may be possible. Where 
the girls are married before they attain their puberty 
and when such marriages are arranged by their 
relations and when other forms of non-marital love 
are not recognised, the sphere of love poetry naturally 
becomes very limited. One has to find some instances 
of illicit love in royal spheres or one has to 
deal with heavenly nymphs or carry on with the tales 
of the Rdmdyana or the Mahdbhdrata . 

Taking sex-love by way of illustration, we find 
that the Kdmasutra, written probably towards the 
beginning of the Christian era, says (1.5.3) that sex 
behaviour to girls of lower caste, who are not untouch- 
ables, to prostitutes and to widows prepared to marry 
again, is neither recommended nor prohibited. It 
is only for pleasure.' The institution of prostitution 
of higher ,or lovver orders was allowed in society 
without much objection. Thus when Carudatta in 
Mrcchakatika was challenged that how being an 
honourable man he had kept a prostitute though he 
had his wife, he says, “ yauvanamevatraimraddham m 
cdritram.’^ “ It is only the fault of my youth and 
not of my character.” In the Ydjnavalkya also we 
find in the Vyavahara-adhyuya, Chap. 24, that primary 
and secondary sex behaviour were only prohibited in 
relation to married women, girls of higher castes 
and also other girls against their wish. There was 
thus a fair amount of latitude for free love and 
a study of the Kutfanlmatain shows that even prostitutes 
were sometimes smitten with love though it is their 
profession to attract young people and deplete them of 
their riches. The fact that the transgression of young 

• avaravarifdsu aniravasitisu re.4ydtu punarbhusu ca na H^to na prati- 
siddhah sukhdrthatvdt. 
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girls with regard to the secondary sex acts such as 
kissing, embracing and the like by other young men 
was treated very lightly, is realised by reference to 
Ydj’havalkya and Mitdksard.' Again, it seems from 
Ydjflavalkya (Acarddhyaya — Vivdhaprakarana) that 
transgression of married women unless it bore fruit, was 
treated very lightly. Thus Yajfiavalkya (1.3.72) says, 
vyahhicdrdd rtau Suddhih, i.e., in the case of trans- 
gression the woman is purified by the next menstrua- 
tion. The fact also that there were so many kinds 
of marriages and particularly the existence of a 
gdndharva marriage shows that life was much freer 
in ancient times than in later days. As the rigours 
of the Smrti advanced with time and tried to stifle 
free social behaviour and as social customs became 
more and more puritanic and these again reacted upon 
the writers of the Smrti and influence them gradually 
to tighten their noose more and more, the cifrrent of 
social life became gradually more and more stagnant 
and unfit for free literary productions. 

This also explains why the poets so often took the 
theme of their subject from older Kfwyas and Puranic 
legends. In itself there may be nothing wrong in 
taking themes from older legends, provided the poet 
could rejuvenate the legend with the spirit of his own 
times. Shakespeare also drew from the legends of 
Plutarch and other older writers. But though 
the general scheme of the story is the same, yet the 

1 somah ^aucar^ daddvdsdr(i gandharvasca hihhdm giram I 

pdvahah sarva-medfnjatvam medhyd vai yo.^ito hyatah II 

— Yajfiavalkja, I. 3. 71^ 

somagandharvavahnayah strirbhuktvd yathdkramatp tdsdm 4auca- 
madhura-vacana-sarvamedhyatvdni ^ dattavantah tasmdt striyah iarvatra 
$parSdHhganddi§u medhydh Mdhdh smjrtdh II 


--Mitak^ara) 1. 3. 71. 
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characters have become living because Shakespeare lived 
through these characters in his own imagination and 
his sparkling genius took the matertals of his own Mfe 
from the social surroundings about him which became 
rekindled by his emotion and imagination and it 
was this burning colour of the characters, lived through 
in the mind of the poet, that was displayed in his 
dramatic creations. In the case of the Indian poets, 
the legend was drawn from older Kavya or Puranic 
myths but the poet himself had but little life to 
infuse in the story (because in the social surroundings 
in which he lived, mind was not free to move) lest he 
might produce any shock on the minds of his readers 
who used to live a patternised life. The force of this 
remark will be easily appreciated if we remember 
that Sanskrit poets who deal with illicit love seldom 
make it the central theme of any big Kavya and 
they utilised the little affairs of illicit love only in draw- 
ing little pictures. The writers of Alamkara tell us that 
wherever such illicit love is described and howsoever 
beautifully may it be done, it must be taken as 
rasahhasa, i.e., semblance of literary aesthetic emotion 
and not real rasa or real aesthetic amorous sentiments. 

A poet like Kalidasa made a successful venture in 
AbhijMna-sakuntala , w'here though the love was not 
illicit yet it was going to shock the mind of his audience. 
In order to prevent such a catastrophe, he had to take 
his heroine as the daughter of a Ksattriya and a 
heavenly nymph and as Dusyanta was going to repress 
his emotion because it bad no sanction of society — he 
was at once reminded of the fact that bis mind was so 
much saturated with the proper discipline of the Vedic 
life that he could trust his passion as directing him 
to proper action. This very passage has been quoted 
by Kumarila in defence of actions that may be done 
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even without the sanction of the sa&lra in accordance 
with the customary behaviour of those whose minds 
are saturated with Vedic ideas through generations of 
loyal obedience to older customs. This also explains 
Manu’s injunction of sadacara as being one of the 
determinants of conduct. 

Kalidasa also arranged the gandharva marriage 
which was already becoming out of date at the time. 
He had however in his mind the instinct of compunc- 
tion of a man whose mind is surcharged with senti- 
ments of loyalty to the Smrti-sastras for staging such 
a romance whicli was not customary at the time. He 
therefore introduces a curse of ancient times through the 
fiery wrath of Durvasa, creating a tragic episode which 
he really could not bridge except by the very unreal 
staging of a drama by making the king travel to heaven 
and kill demons there and meet Sakuntala in the 
heavenly hermitage of Marica. For such a king who 
can travel to heaven and kill demons there, one is 
prepared to give any license. But Kalidasa did not 
realise how unreal was this part of the drama when 
taken along the natural and normal environment of the 
first part. Of course Kalidasa never hesitated to be 
unreal in his dramatic treatment. Sakuntala’s familia- 
rity with nature in the poetic fancy that nature also 
loved her is expressed in a technique which is wholly 
unreal, viz., that of making the trees offer ornaments 
for Sakuntala. 

Rabindranath in his criticism of the drama 
has interpreted it as embodying the conception of 
Kalidasa that mere carnal love has a natural curse 
with it, unless it is chastened by self-mortificatioc 
and tapasya. I would supplement it with a furthei 
additional idea that this was probably Kalidasa’s viev^ 
in the case of such weddings as are to produce greal 
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sons like Bharata and Karttikeya. He is not loyal to 
this view either in V ikramorvail or in Malavika- 
gnamitra. In 3aJ(unfala, however, it may rightly be 
argued that the conception had taken place through 
passionate love and Sakuntala was in fairly advanced 
state of pregnancy when she was repulsed from 
Du?yanta’s court. It may further be added that there 
was no wilful self-mortification and attempt to rouse 
purity through a sense of value for a great love, as was 
the case of Parvati’s tapasyd in Kumdra-samhhava , 
for Sakuntala lived with her mother in heaven and was 
naturally pining through sorrow of separation from 
Dusyanta and wearing garment for lonely ladies as 
prescribed by the Sastras. Strictly speaking there 
was no tapasyd for love ; it was merely a suffering for 
separation and as such we cannot apply the norm of 
Kumdrasamhhava to the drama ^akimtald. From this 
standpoint Rabindranath’s view cannot be strictly 
justified. For suffering through mere separation may 
chasten the mind and improve the sterner qualities of 
love, but it cannot fully affect the nature of the original 
worth and such occasions of suffering may arise even in 
normal circumstances. We cannot also hold that 
Kalidasa believed that suffering through separation 
chastens love, for we do not find it in the case of 
Vikramorva4i and the Mcghadula. It seems therefore 
more pertinent to hold that the veil of unreality of a 
heavenly journey and meeting the son there were 
conceived as improvements on the Mahdhhdrata story 
because the gandharva form of marriage had become 
obsolete and to make the issue of such a wedlock 
a great emperor like Bharata might not have pleased 
Kalidasa’s audience. 

The unreality of Viknmonail is so patent that it 
needs no stressing. In the Raghuvani^a also there 
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are many episodes which are wholly of a mythical 
nature. Why did this happen even with a genius like 
Kalidasa ? Our simple answ'er is that life had begun 
to bb patternised even at the time of Kalidasa. People 
would swallow anything that was mythical and that was 
the only place in which there was some latitude for 
depicting emotions. The normal life had begun to be 
undramatic and uneventful. Anything beyond the 
normal would have been resented as not contributing to 
good taste. But Sudraka who flourished centuries 
before Kalidasa, did not feel any compunction in 
making the love of a courtesan the chief theme of 
his drama. There, for the first and the last time, 
we find a drama which is surcharged with the 
normal realities of life. 

But the Sanskrit poets being thwarted in dealing 
with free passionate love as the chief theme of a glorious 
Kavya gave indulgence to the repressed sex-motives in 
gross descriptions of physical beauty and purely carnal 
side of love both in long-drawn Kavyas and also in 
lyrics. It is for this reason that the genius of Sanskrit 
writers in their realism of life has found a much 
better expression in small pictures of lyric poems than 
in long-drawn epics. The repressed motive probably 
also explains why we so often find carnal and gross 
aspects of human love so passionately portrayed. 

I do not for a moment entertain the idea that 
Sanskrit poets as a rule had a puritanic temperament 
or suffered from any sense of prudery. They 
regarded amorous sentiment to be the first and most 
important of all rasas. Indeed, there have been 
writers on Alamkara who had held the amorous 
sentiment to be the only sentiment to be portrayed. 
But the patternised form of society and the unreal 
ways of living where every action of life was con- 
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broiled by the artificial injunction ol the smrti which 
always attempted to shape the mould of a progressive 
society according to the pattern and model of a society 
which had long ceased to exist in its natural environ- 
ments and which was merely a dream or imagination, 
hampered the poet’s fancy to such an extent that it 
could seldom give a realistic setting to the creation of 
his muse. We may add to it the fact that Sanskrit 
poetry grew almost in complete isolation from any 
other literature of other countries. The great poetry of 
Eabindranath could not have been created if he were 
imprisoned only in the Sanskritic tradition. The 
society of the world and the poetry of the world in all 
ages are now in our midst. We can therefore be almost 
as elastic as we like, though it must be admitted that 
we cannot stage all ouri deas in the present social 
environment of this country. Here again, we live in a 
time when there are different strata of society stand- 
ing side by side. The present society has unfurled its 
wings towards future progress and in such a transi- 
tional stage, the actual process of becoming and the 
various stages of growth are lying one within the other. 
This may be welt illustrated if we take the case of men 
and women living in the so-called polished and polite 
society of Chowringhee and the people living in the 
distant villages ofBengal. We have now in our midst an 
immense number of societies having entirely different 
ideals and perspectives. There must have been some 
difference between people living in court atmosphere 
and people living in hermitages far away from the town 
such that the latter could hardly tolerate the former as 
is well-expressed in the words of Sarngarava and Sarad- 
vata. But on the whole there was a much greater 
uniformity of society where all people followed the law 
of smrti. 
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In conclusion I wish to suggest that the cause of the 
artificiality and unreality of the life depicted in the 
Kavyas is due to two facts : one, the gradual depletion 
of life from society due to the rigour of the smrti and 
absence of any intercourse with any foreign literature, 
and the other, the conservatism for which whatever 
foreign life was known to India could not in any way 
influence the character and perspective of the Indians. 

In this connection it is not out of place to mention 
that the world of poetry was regarded as a new creation 
different from the world of Nature. The purpose of 
poetry is to give aesthetic enjoyment and not to give a 
replica of the hard struggles of life, miseries and 
sufferings. But I have reasons to think that this does 
not imply that poetry should be divested from life but 
it merely shows the spiritual nature of art which even 
through the depicting of sorrows and sufferings produces 
aesthetic pleasure. The object of poetry is mainly 
to rouse our sentiments of joy and everything else 
is to become its vehicle. This alone distinguishes 
the material world from the world of art. Thus 
Mammata says that the world of Nature is uniform 
as it is produced by the power of destiny and is 
dependent upon the material atoms, energy and the 
accessory causes and is of the nature of pleasure, 
pain and delusion, whereas the world of words 
is a direct production of the poetic Muse and is 
through and through interpenetrated with aesthetic joy. 
It is also thought that poetry must carry with it the 
delineation of an ideal or ideals not communicated by 
way of authorisation, injunction or friendly advice, but 
by rousing our sympathy and interest, our joy and love 
for them. It was therefore committed to the produc- 
tion of something that would not in any way be shock- 
ing to the sense of the good as conceived by the people. 
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But the relieving feature of the Sanskrit Kavyas, 
inspite of the conventional themes, subjects and 
ways of description, is to be found in the fact that 
most of the legends drawn from the Purauas or the 
older Kavyas, were often such that the people 
were familiar with them and were used normally and 
habitually to take interest in the heroes and heroines 
which were pretty well-known. People did not also 
miss naturalness and reality because they thought that 
in literature, they were entering into a new world, 
which was bound to be different from the world of 
Nature they knew. The majesty and the grandeur 
of the Sanskrit language, the sonorousness of word- 
music, the rise and fall of the rhythm rolling in waves, 
the elasticity of meaning and the conventional atmo- 
sphere that appear in it have always made it charming 
to those for whom it was written. The unreality and 
conventionality appear only to a modern mind looking 
at it with modern perspectives. The wealth of 
imagery, the vividness of description of natural scenes, 
the underlying suggestiveness of higher ideals and the 
introduction of imposing personalities often lend great 
charm to Sanskrit poetry. 

The atmosphere of artistic creation as displayed in 
a Sanskrit play, as distinguished from the atmosphere 
of ordinary reality has well been described by Abhinava- 
gupia in his commentary on Bharata’s Ndtya-Sutra. 
Thus, Abhinavagupta says that the constitutive words 
of a Kavya produce in the mind of the proper reader 
something novel, something that is over and above 
the meaning of the poem. After the actual meaning of 
words is comprehended there is an intuition by virtue of 
which the spatio-temporal relation of particularity that 
is associated with all material events disappears and a 
state of uuiversalisation is attained. When in the play of 
P— 18495 
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^akuntaldking Du^yanta appeared on a chariot following 
a deer for piercing it with his arrows, the deer was 
running in advance, turning backward its neck from time 
to time to look at the chariot following it and expecting 
a stroke of the arrow at every moment, and drawing its 
hind legs towards the front, twisting the back muscles 
and rushing forth with open mouth dropping on the way 
the half-chewed grass, we have a scene of fear ; but our 
mind does not refer it to the deer of any particular time 
or place or to the particular king who was bunting the 
deer, and we have no idea of any fear as being of any 
particular kind or belonging to a particularly localised 
animal. The absence of this particularity is manifested 
in the fact that we have no feeling of sorrow or anxiety 
associated with it. It is because this fear arises in a 
special manner in which it is divested of all association 
of particularity that it does not get mixed up with any of 
our personal psychological feelings. For this reason the 
aesthetic experience produced by literature, the senti- 
ment that is realised through delineation in art, is 
devoid of any association with any particular time, 
place or person. For this reason the aesthetic represen- 
tation of fear or any other emotion is entirely different 
from any real psychological sentiment. And therefore, 
it is devoid of the ordinary associates that accompany 
any real psychological sentiment that is felt personally 
as belonging to a real person in a particular spatio- 
temporal setting. Abbinava says that in such a fear 
the self is neither absolutely bidden nor illuminated in 
its individual personal character (talhavidhe hi hhaye 
ndtyantamaimd tiraskrto na viiesatah ullikhitah). The 
artistic creation and representation then appear in an 
atmosphere of light and darkness, shadow and illumina- 
tion in which the reference to the real person and the 
real time and place is dropped. As when we infer the 
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existence of fire from smoke we do not make any 
reference to any special fire or any special smoke, 
so here also the aesthetic sentiment has no localised 
aspect. When through the gestures, of the players 
different sentiments are aroused in the minds of the 
observers, then the representation so intuited ^s 
divested of the spatio-temporal relations . 

In the external world things exist in an inter-related 
manner and the negation of some of these relations 
imply also a negation of the other relations. For this 
reason when the mind becomes unrelated to the spatio- 
temporal relations and the actual personalities then the 
sentiment that is roused is divested of personalities and 
the actual conditions and the importance is felt of the 
roused sentiment alone. 

There is in our unconscious mind an instinctive 
attraction for different kinds of enjoyment as well as sub- 
conscious or unconscious impressions of various kinds 
of satisfactions. When aesthetic sentiments as disso- 
ciated from their actual environments of the original 
are roused in the mind, these become affiliated to or 
reconciled to the relevant root-impressions or instincts 
and that transforms the presentation into a real emotion 
though they are divested from the actual surroundings 
of the original. It is because the aesthetic emotion is 
roused by mutual affiliation of the representation and the 
in-lying dormant root-passions which are common to all 
that there can be a communion of aesthetic sentiments 
among observers, which is the ultimate message of art- 
communication (ata eva sarva-sdmajikdnamekaghana^ 
tayaiva pratipatteh sutardni rasa-pariposdya sarve§dm 
anddi-vdsand-citrlkfta-cetasdiri Ddsandsa^pvdddt ) . 

We thus see that universalisation is of two kinds. 
On the one hand, there is the universalisation of the 
representation consisting of the depletion from it of the 
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actual conditions of the environment and the actual 
personalities. On the other hand, there is another kind 
of universalisation with reference to its enjoyment. 
The enjoyment is more or less of the same type for all 
qualified observers and readers. All persons have the 
same type of dormant passions in them and it is by 
being affiliated with those dormant passions that the 
aesthetic emotions bloom forth. For this reason in the 
case of all qualified observers and readers the aesthetic 
emotion enjoyed is more or less of the same type 
though there may be individual differences of taste on 
account of the existence of specific differences in the 
dormant passions and the nature of representations. 
In any case, where such aesthetic emotion is not 
bound with any ties and conditions of the actual world 
it is free and spontaneous and it is not trammelled or 
polluted by any alien feelings. The aesthetic quality 
called camatkara manifests itself firstly, as an aesthetic 
consciousness of beauty, and secondly, as the aesthetic 
delight, .and thirdly, as nervous exhilaration. 

Abhinava is unable to define the actual mental 
status of aesthetic experience. It may be called 
an intuition, a positive aesthetic state, imagina- 
tion, memory or a mere illumination (sa ca 
saksdtkdra-svabhavo mdnasd-dhyavasdyo vd samkalpo 

vd smrlirvd tathdteena sphurann-astu 

api tu pratihhdnd-para-paryydyd sdksdtkdra- 

svabhdveyam), Our ordinary experiences are bound 
with spatio-temporal environments and conditions. 
In literature there cannot be such obstacles. When 
without any obstruction the rooted passions bubble 
forth as aesthetic emotion we have the emotion of lite- 
rature. At the time of knowing ordinary objects we 
have the objects as actually transcending our knowledge 
which have an objective reality and which cannot be 
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caught within the meshes of knowledge. When I see 
a tree standing before me I can only see certain colours 
spatially distributed before me but the actual tree itself 
is beyond that knowledge of colour. Being connected 
with an object which exists transcending my colour- 
perception and which cannot be exhausted within that 
colour-perception, our knowledge cannot stand by itself 
without that object. For this reason perceptual ex- 
perience cannot wholly discover for us the object. So 
in our inner perception of pleasure or pain there is the 
ego within us which is unknown in itself and is known 
only so far as it is related to the emotions through 
which we live. For this reason here also there is the 
unknown element, the ego, which is not directly 
known. Our experiences of pleasure and pain being 
integrally related to it, we have always an undiscovered 
element in the experience of ordinary pleasure and 
pain. Pleasure and pain, therefore, cannot reveal them- 
selves to us in their entire reality or totality. Thus, 
both our inner experiences of pleasure and pain and our 
objective experience of things being always related to 
something beyond them cannot reveal themselves in 
their fulness. Our knowledge thus being incomplete in 
itself runs forth and tries to express itself through 
hundreds of relations. For this reason our ordinary 
experience is always relative and incomplete. Here our 
knowledge cannot show itself in its wholeness and self- 
complete absolute totality. Our knowledge is always 
related to an external object the nature of which 
is unknown to us- Yet it is on the basis of that 
unknown entity that knowledge manifests itself. It 
is therefhre naturally incomplete. It can only express 
itself in and through a manifold of relations. 
But the aesthetic revelation is manifested without 
involving the sictual object within its constituent 
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content. It is, therefore, wholly unrelated to any loca- 
lised object or subject. The aesthetic revelation is thus 
quite untrammelled by any objective tie. 

I do not wish to enter any further into the 
recondite analysis of the aesthetic emotion as given 
hy the great critic of literature, Abhinavagupta. 
But what I wish to urge is that the writers of Indian 
drama had not on the one hand the environment consis- 
ting of a social life that was progressive and free 
where concussions of diverse characters could impress 
their nature on them and on the other hand they 
regarded that the main importance of literature 
was not the actuality and concreteness of real life 
but they thought that the purpose of literature was 
the creation of an idealised atmosphere of idealised 
emotions divested from all associations of concrete actual 
and objective reality. Thus, Dr. De says : “ Sanskrit 

drama came to possess an atmosphere of sentiment and 
poetry which was conducive to idealistic creation at the 
expense of action and characterisation, but which in 
lesser dramatists overshadowed all that was dramatic 
in it.” 

According to the Sanskrit rhetoricians, Kavya is 
divided into two classes — drsija and ^raoija, i.e., what can 
be seen and what can be heard. Neither the Sanskrit 
rhetoricians nor the poets made any essential distinc- 
tion between Kavya and drama, because the object of 
them both is to create aesthetic emotion by rousing 
the dormant passions through the aesthetic representa- 
tion or the art-communication. Our modern concep- 
tion that drama should show the repercussions of 
human mind through a conflict of action and*re-action 
in actual life cannot be applied in, judging the Indian 
dramas. The supreme creator of the world. Brahman, 
produces the world out of Him as the* representation of 
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magical hallucination which has order and uniformity 
as well as unchangeable systems of relations, but 
which is all the same a mirage or maya and is relatively 
-temporary. The poet also moves his magic wand 
and drawing upon the materials of the world, weaves 
a new creation which possesses its own law but which 
is free from any spatio-temporal bondage of particularity 
in the objective world. It becomes spread out in our 
aesthetic consciousiless where the aesthetic delight 
may show itself without being under the limitation 
of the objective world and the ordinary concerns and 
interests of the subjective mind. Yet there are some 
dramas at least like the Mrcchakatika and the 
Mudraraksasa which satisfy our modern standards of 
judgment about drama. 

Consistent with the view that drama was not 
regarded by the Sanskrit poets as a composition in 
which the conflict of action and re-action and the 
struggle of passions are to be delineated, the Sanskrit 
poets as a rule abstained from showing any violent 
action or shocking scenes or shameful episodes or 
gross demonstration of passion or anything revolting 
in general on the stage. They had a sense of perfect 
decorum and decency so that the total effect intended 
by the drama might not in any way be vitiated. Con- 
sonant with this attitude and with the general optimism 
of Indian thought and philosophy that the world- 
process ultimately tends to beatitude and happiness 
whatsoever pains and sufferings there may be in the 
way — that Indian drama as a rule does not end 
tragically ; and to complete the effect we have often a 
benedictory verse to start with or a verse of adoration,, 
and a general benediction for all in the end so that 
the present effect of the drama may leave a lasting 
impression on the mind. Indian culture as a rule 
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does not believe that the world is disorderly and that 
accidents and chance-occurrences may frustrate good 
life and good intentions, or that the storms and stress 
of material events are purposeless and not inter-related 
with the moral life of man. On the other hand, the 
dominant philosophical belief is that the whole 
material world is integrally connected with the destiny 
of man and that its final purpose is the fulfilment of 
the moral development of man. ’Even the rigorous 
SmrtUastra which is always anxious to note our 
transgressions has always its provisions for the expiation 
of our sins. No sins or transgressions can be strong 
enough to stick to a man ; it may be removed either by 
expiation or by sufferings. Freedom and happiness 
are the birth-right of all men. The rigorous life 
imposed upon an ascetic is intended to bring such 
beatitude and happiness as may be eternal. 
Consonant with such a view the ideal of art should be 
not one of laying emphasis on the changeful and 
accidental occurrences but on the law and harmony 
of justice and goodness and ultimate happiness. When 
we read the dramas of Shakespeare and witness 4he 
sufferings of King Lear and of Desdemona or of Hamlet, 
we feel a different philosophy. We are led to think 
that the world is an effect of chaotic distribution and 
redistribution of energy, that accidents and chance 
occurrences are the final determinants of events and the 
principle of the moral government of the world is only 
a pious fiction. But Indian culture as a rule being 
committed to the principle of the moral fulfilment of 
man’s values as being ultimate does seldom allow 
the poets and artists to leave the destiny of the world 
to any chance occurrence. Chance occurrences and 
accidents do indeed occur and. when the whole is 
not within' our perspective they may seem to rule 
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the world. But this is entirely contrary to Indian 
outlook. Granting that in our partial perspective this 
may appear to be true, yet not being reflective of the 
whole it is ugly, unreal and untrue and as such it is 
not worthy of being manifested through art, for the 
final appeal of art lies in a region where beauty, 
goodness and truth unite. The genuine art is supposed 
to rouse our sattva quality. It is these sattva qualities 
which in their tripartite aspects are the final source 
from which truth, goodness and beauty spring. 
According to the Hindu theory of Art, there cannot 
be any impure aesthetic delight and all aesthetic 
delight beautifies and purifies our soul. It is for this 
reason that even when the drama has a tragic end the 
effect of the tragic end is softened and mellowed by other 
episodes. Thus in the Uitaracarita the pivot of the 
drama is the desertion of Sita. But the effect of this 
desertion is more than mollified by the episode of the 
third act in which Kama’s passionate love for Sita is so 
excellently portrayed and by the happy manner in 
which the drama ends. 

We may regard the Mahahharata and the Ramayaria 
as the earliest specimens of great works written in the 
kavya style. Though the Mahahharata underwent 
probably more than one recension and though there 
have been many interpolations of stories and episodes 
yet it was probably substantially in a well-formed 
condition even before the Christian era. I have 
elsewhere tried to prove that the Bhagavadglta was 
much earlier as a specimen of the Vdkovakya literature 
which was integrated in the Mahahharata as a whole. 
It is of interest to note that the whole tone of the 
Mahahharata is in harmony with that of the Gita. The 
Mahahharata is not called a kavya, it is called an itihdsa 
and judged by the standard of a kavya it is unwieldy, 
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massive and diffuse. It does not also follow any of 
the canons prescribed for a mahakavya by later 
rhetoricians. But it is thoroughly dramatic in its 
nature, its personages often appear with real characters 
and the conflict of actions and re-actions, of passions 
against passions, of ideals and thoughts of diverse 
nature come into constant conflict and dissolve 
themselves into a flow of beneficent harmony. It is a 
criticism of life, manners and customs and of 
changing ideals. It is free, definite and decisive and 
the entire life of ancient India is reflected in it as in a 
mirror. It contains no doubt descriptions of Nature, 
it abounds also in passages of love, but its real 
emphasis is one of life and character and the conflict of 
different cultures and ideals and it shows a state of 
society which is trying to feel its course through a 
chaotic conflict of different types of ideas and customs 
that mark the character of a society in a state of 
transition. Various stereotyped ideals of old are 
discussed here and dug to the roots as it were for 
discovering in and through them a certain fundamental 
principle which could be the basis of all morality and 
society. The scheme of the V anria^rama-dharma was 
still there and people were required to do their duties 
in accordance with their own varnas. To do good 
to others is regarded in the Mahabharata as the solid 
foundation of duty. Even truth had its basis in it. 
But still in the cause of one’s duty and for the cause 
of right and justice the Ksattriya was always bound 
to fight without attaching any personal interest in the 
fruits of his actions. 

These and similar other principles as well as moral 
stories and episodes are appended with the main story 
of the Mah&hh&rata and thus it is a great store-house 
which holds within it at least implicitly a large part 
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of ancient Indian culture and history of thoughts. The 
style of the whole is easy and flowing and there is seldom 
any attempt at pedantry or undue ornamentation. The 
style of the Ramayana, however, is much more 
delightful and it reveals genuine poetry of the first 
order. It is for this reason that the Ramayana has 
always been looked upon as unapproachable model not 
only by lesser poets but also by poets like Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhuti . 

Bhamaha and other writers think, however, that 
the essential condition that contributes to the charm 
of alamkara and kdvya as well is ati^ayokti or the 
over-statement of the actual facts. This over-statement 
does not only mean exaggeration but a new way of 
approach to things, a heightening of value which 
also constitutes the essence of vakrokti. In what- 
ever way one may heighten the value of that which 
was a mere fact of Nature it would contribute to poetry. 
In every type of poetry, even in svahhdvokti, the poet 
has to re-live within him the facts of Nature or the 
ordinary experiences of life and it is by such an inner 
enjoyment of the situation that the poet can contribute 
a part of his own inner enjoyment and spiritual pers- 
pective to the experiences themselves.^ Mere state- 
ment of facts in which there is no sign ^that the 
poet lived through it cannot make literature. “The 
sun has set, the birds are going to their nests 
— are mere informations. They do not constitute 
kdvya} Thus the so-called alarrikdras are often but 


* sarvaiva uakroktiranaydriho vibhdvyate I 
yaino'sydvat, kavind kdryah ko*laiv>kdfo*nayd vind i) 

— Bbamtha, II. 85. 

* gato*$tamarko hhdttndurydnti vdsdya pakfinahk I 
ityevamddi kitp kavyatp vdrttdmendrp pracak^ate II 

— Bhimaha, II. 87. 
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the signs which show that the poet has re-lived 
through his ordinary experiences with his aesthetic 
functions and has thus created art. An over-emphasis 
of them, however, or a wilful effort at pedantry which 
does not contribute to beauty is indeed a fault. But 
in a poet like Bana we find the oriental grandeur 
of decoration which, though majestic and pompous, is 
nevertheless charming. 
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If we take a review of the subject matter of the 
various kavyas and dramas, we find that the plots 
are mostly derived from the Mahabhdrata, the Rdmd- 
yana and sometimes from some of the Puranas, some- 
times from the stories of great kings, or religious and 
martial heroes, or sometimes from floating stories or from 
the great story-book of Gunadhya and its adaptations, 
and sometimes from the traditional episodes about kings 
and sometimes also from stories invented by the poet 
himself. But as we move forward through the 
centuries, when the freedom of thought and views and 
ideas became gradually more and more curbed, the choice 
of subjects on the parts of the poets became almost wholly 
limited tp the stories of the Rdmdyana and the Mahd- 
bhdrata. This w'ould be evident to anyone who will read 
the history of Sanskrit literature as presented here 
together with editorial comments at the end of the book. 

Works of literature are not mere plays of imagina- 
tion or of solitary caprices of the brain, but they may 
be said to be transcripts of contemporary manners or as 
representing types of certain kinds of mind. It is some- 
times held that from the works of literature one might 
form a picture of the modes of human feelings and 
thoughts through the progressive march of history. 
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Maramata in his Kavyaprakah says that kfivya produces 
fame, one can know from it the manners and customs of 
the age and that it produces immediate artistic 
satisfaction of a transcendent order both for the reader 
and for the writer and it is also instructive by the 
presentation of great ideals in a sweet and captivating 
manner like that of one’s lady love. 

We can understand the history of literature of 
any country only by regarding it as being merely a 
product, a flower as it were, of the entire history 
rising upwards towards the sun like a gigantic tree 
with outspreading branches. "It may be difficult to 
follow the tree from branch to branch and from leaf 
to leaf, but the tree has left its mark, the type to 
which it belongs, in its flowers. One can classify 
the histories of the various people by comparing 
the essential characteristics of the literature as much 
as one can classify the trees through the flowers../ It is 
indeed true that an individual poet, though he may 
belong to his age, may have his own peculiarity of 
temperament and interest by which he may somewhat 
transcend the age. But such transcendence cannot 
altogether change the character of his mind whicl 
is a product of his society. 

Genuine history does not consist of the wars and 
battles that are fought, the accession and deposition 
of kings ; so if we judge of literature, it is not mere 
mythology or language or dogmas or creeds which may 
be discovered from certain documents that constitute 
literature, but it is the men that have created it. The 
general characteristics of an age can also become vivid 
if we can portray before our mind the individual men. 
Everything exists only through the individuals and we 
must become acquainted with the typical individual. We 
may discover the sources of dogmas, classify the poems, 
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realise the political constitution of the country or 
analyse the language in accordance with the linguistic 
principles and so far clear the ground. But genuine 
history is brought to light only when the historian 
discovers and portrays across the lapse of centuries the 
living men as to how they w'orked, how they felt, how 
they are hemmed in by their customs, so that we may 
feel that we hear their voice, seeTKelr gestures, postures 
and features, their dress and garment, just as we can do 
of friends whom we have visited in the morning or seen 
in the street. 

If we want to study a modern French poet 
like Alfred de Musset, or Victor Hugo, we may 
imagine him, as Taine says, “ in his black coat and 
gloves, welcomed by the ladies and making every 
evening his fifty bows and his score of bon-mots 
in society, reading the papers in the morning, 
lodging as a rule on the second floor; not over- 
gay because he has nerves and specially because 
in this dense democracy where we choke one another, 
the discredit of the dignities of office has exaggerated 
his pretensions while increasing his importance and 
because the refinement of his feelings in general 
disposes him somewhat to believe himself a deity.” 
Then again, if we take a poet like Bacine of the 17th 
century, we can imagine him to be elegant, courtier- 
like, a fine speaker, with a majestic wig and ribbon- 
shoes, both Koyalist and a Christian, clever at enter- 
taining a prince, very respectful to the great, always 
knowing his place, assiduous and reserved, at Marly 
as at Versailles, among the regular pleasures of a 
polished society, brimming with salutations, graces, 
airs and fopperies of the Lords, who rose early in 
the morning to obtain the promise of being appointed 
to some office, in case of the death of the present bolder, 
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and among charming ladies who can count their 
genealogies on the fingers in order to obtain the right 
of sitting at a particular place in the court. So also 
w hen we read a Greek tragedy we must be able to 
imagine of well-formed beautiful figures living half- 
naked in the gymnasia or in the public squares under 
the most enchanting panorama of views ; nimble and 
strong, conversing, discussing, voting, yet lazy and 
temperate, waited on by slaves so as to give them 
leisure to cultivate their understanding and exercise 
their limbs and with no desire beyond attending to 
what is beautiful. We can get a picture of such 
a Greek life from thirty chosen passages of Plato 
and Aristophanes much better than we can get from 
a dozen of well-written histories. 

If we wish to picture before our mind the life of a city 
beau in ancient India we can imagine him as having a 
house beside a lake with a garden beside it, having many 
rooms for his works, for meeting people, for sleep and 
for bath ~ a house divided into an external and internal 
part, the internal part for the ladies. His bed is 
covered with a white sheet made fragrant with incense, 
pillowed on both sides, the head and the feet, and 
very soft in the middle, with a seat for an idol or image 
of a deity at the head-side of the bed, a small table 
with four legs of the same height as the bed on which 
there are flower-garlands, sandal-paste, a little wax 
in a vesselT” a little fragrant fan, spices ; there is 
a spitoon on the groun37~the ' Vina ’ is hanging on 
a peg in the wall; there is a number of pictures 
banging in proper positions in the wall, articles fo r 
painting on a table^, some books of poems and some gar- 
lands,. The seats in the room are covered with beauti- 
ful covers ; outside in the verandah there are probably 
birds in a cage and arrangements of diverse sports in 
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the yard, a swing baDging in a an 

elevated quadrangle for sitting at pleasure. 

The beau rises in the morning, performs his 
morning ablutions, offers his morning prayers and other 
reli^bus Juties, besmears himself faintly with sa,n(ial- 
paste and wears clothes fragrant with the smoke 
of aguru, wear's a garlap^ on his hair^ slightly paints 
hisTips with red, chews betel leaves, and looking at his 
face at a mirror, "*^11 ^ out to perform his daily 
duties. He takes his bath everyday, cleanses bis ..body 
with perfunaes, gets himself massaged, sometimes 
taEes^vapour-baths, shaves generally every three da;^^ 
takes his meals in the middle of the day, in the 
afternoon and also in the night; after meals he would 
either play or go to sleep and in the eyeniiigs goj)iit 
to the clubs for sport. The early part of the niglit 
m ay be spen t in music and the night in love-making of 
d iverse kinds, receiving ladies and attending to them. 
He arranges_ fgatlvities on the occasions of worship of 
particular’ godjs; the clubs he talks about literature 
in small groups, he sits together and drinks^ goes out 
to gardens and indulges in sports. On festive occasions 
in the tem ple of Sarasvatl dramatic performances are 
Itei^and actors and dancers from different temples 
come and meet together for the performance. Guests 
are received and well attended to. The clubs \^e 
generally located in the houses of cqurtesana or in 
special houses or in the houses of some members of the 
club; These clubs were often encouraged by the kin^s 
and in such places men more or less of the same age, 
intelligence, character and riches, met and ^ent their 
time in mutual conversation or conversation with 
courtesans. I'here they discussed liter ature, or prac- 
tised dramatic art, dancing, singing, etc. They would 
often drink wines at each other’s houses. 
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Raja4ekhara describes the daily life of a poet. He 
rises in the morning, performs his morning duties 
including religious practices. Then sitting at leisure 
in his study-room, he studies books relevant to poetry 
for about three hours and for about another three hours 
he engages himself in writing poetry. Towards midday, 
he takes his bath and meals, after which he again 
engages himself in literary conversations and literary 
work. In the afternoon, in association with chosen 
friends he criticises the work done in the morning. 
When a person writes something under the inspiration 
of emotion he cannot always be critical. It is there- 
fore desirable that he should criticise his own work and 
try to better the composition in association with chosen 
friends. He then re-writes the work. sleeps 

for six hours and in the early hours of the morning 
he reviews the work of the previous day. There are, 
however, poets who have no restrictions of time and 
are always engaged in writing poetry. Such poets 
have no limitations of time as those engaged in services 
of some kind or other. Well-placed women such as 
princesses, daughters of high officials and courtesans as 
well as the wives of gay people became often highly 
learned and also poets. 

It is the business of the king to establish an 
assembly of poets. When the king himself is a poet, 
he would often make assembly halls for the poets 
where all learned people assemble as well as musicians, 
actors, dancers and ^gingers. (Jbe kings Vasudeva, 
Satavabana, Sudraka, probably all had established such 
academies.J^ It is for this reason that in the capitals 
of great kings learning had so often flourished. Thus, 
Kalidasa, Mentha, Amara, Rupa, Sura, Bharavi, 
Bhattara Haricandra and Candragupta flourished in 
UjjayinL So also Upavarsa, Varga, Paiiini, Pihgala, 
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Vya^i, Vararuci, Patanjali and others flourished in 
Pataliputra.^ 

We know from Artha4astra that all kinds of 
teaching of fine arts and literature were encouraged 
by the Mauryyas and that teachers of music, dancing, 
acting, etc., were maintained out of the provincial 
revenue.) The kings held in their courts from time to 
time great exhibitions of poets and scholars, where they 
wrangled with one another and vied for victory in 
literary; contests. There were often Poet Laureates 
attached to the king’s court. Sribars a sa^s that in the 
court of Jayacandra a seat was reserved for him and he 
was offered two betel-leaves as a mark of honour. 

Let us look at the autobiography of Bana who lived 
in the court of Sriharsa in the 7tb centur y. .He tells 
us that his mother died when he was quite young and 
his father also died when he was almost of the age of 
fourteen. He was studying at the time and he had 
sufficient wealth to maintain himself at home. But 
with the beginning of youth he was impatient and got 
into naughty habits. At this time he got a number 
of associates and friends. CA little scrutiny into the 
h^j^of-. associates that Bana had may give us an idea 
of the sort of people that lived in the city and how in 
the city life all classes of peopt^ mixed together, i Thus 
he says that he had for his associates Can(j[asena and 
Matrsena, who were born out of a Brahmin father and 
a Sudra mother, the poet I^ana, Bqdra and N arayana^ 
who were learn ed sc holar^ Bharata^ the comp oser of 
Sa nskrit songs , Vayu-vi^ara, who was born in the 

J iha kalidasa>menthdv-atrd-mararupa'8ura’bhdravayah/ 
haiicandra-candraguptau parik§itdv-iha vMIdydmfl 
huyate ca pd{aliputre sdstrakdra-parik^d — 

atrO‘pavar§a-varfdv-iha pdnini-pihgaldv-iha vyddil}! 
vararvci-patafljali iha partkptdh khydtim upajagmuh// 

r— Kavyarolmarpsa, Oh. X, 
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family of those who made songs in Prakrt, Anangavana 
and Sucivana, two ladies, KatySyanika and Cakra- 
vakika, Mayu raka the forester, Candaka ^e seller of 
betel -lea ves, Mandaraka the rea der, (^^aka the 
physicia n, Sudrsti the artist, Siddhasena the go'dsmith 
and jeweller, (jovinda the writer, V|ravarmaii. the. 
pauitgr, Kumaradatta the varnisher, Jimuta the drum- 
inerj_^Somila and Grahaditya, -the fingers, Kurahgika 
the independent artisan girl, the pipers, Madhukara 
and Paravata, Dardurak a the teacher of dancing, 
Keralika the massage-girl, the dice-player Akhan^alaka, 
the dancing-master Tandavika, the actor Sikhandaka, 
the nun Sumati, the monk JViradeva, the dancing-girl 
Harainika, the’ reciter Jayasena^ the saiva Vakragho^a, 
the enchanter Karalakesa, and the magician. Cakoraksa. 
Being overcome by such an association he went out of 
his home for seeing different countries in an irrespon- 
sible manner and after a time returned to his country. 
He then describes the atmosphere of Vedic studies and 
sacrifices that prevailed among his relations. Their 
houses rang always with the sound of Vedic recitations. 
People had their forehead besmeared with ashes, their 
long hairs were brown like fire. The ^ildrenj.^who 
came to see the sacrificial ceremonies^ sat on different 
s ides . There were little hollows which were softened 
with the flowing soma- juice. The_^5^ards were green 
with grass. The s^ns”of dark deer were lying about 
on which” lay the sacrificial cakes and sacrificial rice. 
xThe nivara paddy were scattered about on the sands. 
Hundreds of holy disciples were bringing the green 
huh, thesacrificial wood, cowdu ng; the yard was mark- 
ed everywhere with the hoofs of cows that supplied 
milk for the sacrificial Many of the sacri- 

ficers were busy besmearing their kamandalus with 
mud. Heaps of branches of fig tree were lying about 
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for sacrificial pegs. The whole ground was rendered 
brown by the sacrificial offerings. The smoke of the 
clarified butter had darkened the foliage of trees. 

We have again in Harsacarita the description of 
sp lendo ur and magnificence of the capital and_ the 
court of a Hindu king and the description as to 
how he encouraged scholars and poets^ artists and 
scientists as also the pleasures of a city-life.^ As we 
read Kalidasa describing court scenes many centuries 
before, we find that the ^ourt-life was not so far 
removed by its splendour and majesty from the life 
of ordinary people, the citizens, the members of the 
hermitage, and the like.j Dilipa ijo his.journey to the 
hermitage of Va^istha goes alone with his wife looking 
at the village scenes and talking with the rustic people 
on the way. His personal greatness, strength and 
vigour of character made such an appearance of his 
great personality that though alone he appeared as if he 
was in accompaniment of a host of retinue and army. 
There is a naive simplicity in the portrayal of Dilipa 
and Du§yanta, of Vikrama and Pusyamitra which 
we cannot find in Bana’s portrayal. As we move up 
to Bhas a, we find that life in general, whether in 
co urt ^ -ootsidej was more akin to the description 
that we find in the Arthasastra, ijyith the difference 
that performances of Vedic sacrifices have a greater 
prominence in the lives of kings than what we find 
in the portrayal of royal lives in Kalidasa or 
Bana. ^Already in Kalidasa the hermits from the foresi 
cannot regard the city-life and the court-life with 
complacence. Sarhgarava and Saradvata think of 
the court of Dusyanta as a hall surrounded with fire. 
Neither Vikrama nor Dusyanta performs any sacrifice 
and when Pusyamitra does it, he does so with a sense 
of majesty and greatness. Entirely different is the 
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portrayal of the kings of the past age with whom 
performances of sacrifices and gifts are almost a normal 
routine. Even the great hero, Raghu, leaves up his all 
after his conquering career in his sacrifice. 

CWe thus see that as we move along the centuries, 
the court-life becomes gradually separated from 
the life of the people as a whol^ With this 
separation new types of characters and professionals 
of diverse description began to grow up and the court 
atmosphere and the city atmosphere gradually became 
alienated from the life of the people as a whole. Yet 
the older Vedic life and its ideals, as they became more 
and more hazy and dreamy, began to assume almost a 
supernatural hold consisting of fear and hope for the 
people at large. The influence of the legal literature 
with their injunctions and restrictions, became more 
and more stringent and more and more stiffened and 
inelastic as time went on. (^It seems that the people as 
a whole tolerated the court-life, but hardly assimilated 
it in their blood. ^ An artificial division was thus 
created and more and more emphasised as we take a 
long perspective through the centuries from a position 
of an early eminence. With the inrush and settlement 
of Islamic supremacy and the practical destruction of 
Hindu court-life the breakage became almost complete. 
In a climate like that of India, people indeed appreciat- 
ed the passionate side of life and even from the time 
of the Mauryyas or even earlier than that, the courte- 
sans had almost an unrestricted importance and the 
urban taste often descended into vulgarity. We have 
the figure in terra cotta of a dancing girl discovered in 
the Mauryya level in Patna, where the girl is wearing 
shining apparels all over her body but her prominent 
breasts are shown uncovered. /Most of the woman- 
figures in ancient art show the bosoms of young women 
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in an uncovered manner^ This tallies with the des- 
cription of women’s breasts in so many of our Sanskrit 
erotic verses which are shocking to our modern taste 
More than this, we find Sanskrit poets vying with one 
another in the description of the most delicate acts of 
sex-life illustrating, as it were, the descriptions in the 
Kama-sutra. But be it as it may, the normal judg- 
ment of the audience had most often a sound inclination 
and in order to cater to this taste, we often find that 
a drama or a kavya most often had a moral lesson to 
impart, though it ran always as an undercurrent. It 
whyPnra. is for this reason that stories from the Rdmdyam, the 

were Mahdbhdrattt and the Puranas played such an impor- 

exunsiveiy tant part for the formation of plots of Kavyas and 

dramas. In decadent times, most of the dramas and 

kavyas drew their inspiration from religious mythology. 
In and through such religious mythology the poets 
could gratify the expression of their erotic sentiments 
and could also cater to kindred sentiments among the 
audience without the fear of shocking their taste or 
appearing irreligious. In Sanskrit and particularly 
in Bengali poetry that flourished in the 16th and 17th 
centuries we find that erotic sentiments displayed 
through the divine personages of Krsna and Eadha 
became the religious creed of a particular sect of 
Vai?navism. Such expressions of eroticism were un- 
related to marital restrictions and it was supposed that 
such dalliance between Krsna and Eadha took place in 
transcendental bodies to which criticisms from the stand- 
point of ordinary mundane life were not applicable. 
They were the demonstrations of love in life divine and 
a devotee may enjoy them from an upper sphere of 
spirituality with which the carnal being is out of con- 
tact. This idea of transforming eroticism into a religion 
had not its beginning only in the 15tb or 16th century 
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literature of Bengal but it can be traced in the Bhaga- 
vata and other literature as early as the 6th or 6th 
century A.D. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that sex 
liberty in fields other than marital were allowed in 
society and accepted by the legal literature, though not 
approved by the higher conscience of the people. The 
existence and persistence of niyoga for a long time in 
Hindu society shows that even in marital spheres sex 
liberty was allowed in a restricted form. The existence 
of various kinds of marriages and the legal rights allow- 
ed to children produced in a non-marital manner also 
illustrate the contention. In pre-Christian times, the 
dandharva form of marriage was regarded as quite 
respectable and a girl of a certain age was given tbe 
right to choose her own husband, if the parents had not 
married her within a prescribed age. We find in 
Kalidasa that Dusyanta says that tradition goes that 
daughters of kings had married according to the 
Gandharva custom and that such marriages were 
approved by parents. This shows that in Kalidasa’s 
time at least the Gandharva marriage was going out of 
fashion. But in the story of Vasavadatta in Bhasa and 
also in Avimaraka, it appears that no exception was taken 
to the Gandharva marriage. But for the restriction by 
the Privy Council the law of Gandharva marriage still 
holds according to Hindu Law. But as early as the 
story of Vilhana we find that in spite of the provision 
of Hindu Law the Gandharva form of marriage was not 
recognised by the society. 

But side by side with this liberty of marriage of 
earlier times, the rules of Smrti gradually made marriage 
of women more and more binding before the attainment 
of puberty. Thus, excepting in the case of nymphs or 
daughters of nymphs, or girls of kings^ from older 
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stories, like that of Gunadhya, themes of free love 
between adult men and women are indeed very rare in 
Sanskrit dramas. The Malatlmadhava is a prah^rana 
or that type of drama where the plot is invented by the 
poet. But though the story as a whole is new, elements 
of it are mostly found in the Kaiha-sarit-sdgara . In 
Sudraka’s Mrcchakatika we have a portrayal of love 
between the courtesan Vasantasena and Carudatta*. 

But yet we have a host of Sanskrit verses which 
deal with the love of ahhisdrikds or those women who 
themselves come to the houses of their beloved at night. 
In the Kama-sutra also we find that the houses of the 
nagaras were visited by the ahhisurikSs. But there is 
hardly any instance, apart from the katha literature, 
wherein any respectable girl has been depicted as 
playing the part of an ahhisarika. In the anthologies 
and Patakas we have almost a superabundance of love 
poems which are apparently of a non-marital character. 
But these are mostly single ^lokas depicting a love 
scene, portraying a passion, or a love situation, without 
any reference to the sort of persons between whom this 
love was carried on. 

Mammata makes a distinction between rasa and 
rasdbhdsa (semblance of rasa). ' When a woman has 
many lovers or when illicit love is expressed, or when 
love is not responded to, or if the expression of love be 
with regard to intimate relations of a higher status, such 
expression of love is shocking to the audience and is 
called semblance of amorous sentiment {rasdhhdsa). 
Thus, some of the best erotic poems have been counted 

1 taddbhdsd anaucitya-pravartitdJ} Kdvya-prakd^a IV. 49, 

anaucityaiv^ ca sahfdaya-vyavahdrato jfleyarp, yatra te^dm anucitamiii dhth. 
tacca Sfitgdre bahu-vi^ayaivena upandyakddugatatvena ndyaka^ndyikanyatara* 
mdtravi^ayatvena guru-jana^gatatvena tiryagddi^gatatvddind ca ndnaiva, 
Uddyota commentary on the above as quoted in Jha]kikar*8 edition of Kdvya* 
prakdia. 
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by many critics as examples of rasahhSsa. Sarada- 
tanaya in his Bhava-praka^ana of the 12th century 
modified this definition to a considerable extent and 
regarded that only when a description of love is such 
that it creates laughter that it is called rasabhasa. 

If we take the general sweep of the growth of in^SST'civt 
Indian civilisation and culture we find that Hindu f^*vedte 
life in India opens with the pretty vast collection •jt«*'ature. 
of poems called the. Vedas, which are surcharged with 
the impressions of Nature in its beautiful, tender, 
terrific and tempestuous aspects produced upon the 
extremely sensitive minds of the Indian people. The 
Aryans when colonising in India came amongst people 
who were either extremely barbaric and uncivilized, 
or who, as in the Indus Valley and in the South, 
were people who had a civilisation entirely different 
from theirs. The Aryans clung to their social order 
of the four mrnas, to their Vedas and to their 
original customs and rights in order to keep their 
integrity amongst an alien and barbaric people. Their 
original religion consisted of hymns to the Nature gods 
as preserved in the Vedas along with certain simple 
rites. It is difficult to reconstruct the nature of these 
rites as they have become merged in the complexity 
of rituals associated with the necessity of the preserva- 
tion of fire. The Vedic prose writings evolved by 
way of elaborating and systematising these sacrificial 
details. But as the Vedic families grew in number and 
expanded in different directions in the East and the 
South a separate secular life evolved and differentiated 
from the original Vedic structure and it gave rise to 
various professions as cities began to grow. The 
original motive of the early Vedic hymns was religious 
worship knd as such Sanskrit literature has seldom been 
able to free itself from the religio-moral element. But 

I-1348B 
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with the expansion of life two other motives differentiated 
themselves in an absolutely clear and distinct form. 
The Vedic religion had its magical element with refer- 
ence to supra-mundane happiness and all through the 
development of Indian religion and philosophy it had 
never been able to get rid of this magical element. The 
philosophy of the Vedanta, the lluddhism, the Yoga and 
the Samkhya have always to depend upon the concept of 
magic and illusion as the fundamental pivot of the 
superstructure of these philosophies. 

Natural But with regard to the mundane affairs, the Indians 

scenery of 

India. have always been absolutely definite, concrete and 
realistic in their conceptions. There is no mysticism 
whatsoever in Sanskrit poetry. They are all based upon 
concrete and tangible emotions. The inexhaustible 
wealth of natural phenomena in a country of tropical 
climate girdled by great mountain ranges, deep and 
extensive oceans interspersed with long and wide rivers ; 
where the seasons appear in so marked a manner, 
with glorious colours of the sky, the glowing sunshine, 
silvery moonbeams, the pouring sonorous rains, the 
sweet and green verdure, the blossoming fragrant 
flowers of all hues and beauty ; where birds with brilli- 
ant feathers and sweet chirpings and cooings and 
animals of all description, the beautiful antelopes, the 
fleet steed, the majestic elephants and the royal lions 
are abundant in the forests ; all these captivated the 
sensitive minds of the Indians as much as the gazelle- 
eyed damsels, with their ruddy cheeks and lips, the 
flowing raven hair, and healthy physique of emphatic 
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^On the other hand, the Indian mind is subtle, deep, 
logical to the extreme, imaginative and analytic.N The 
Indian mind has as much appeal to passion and 
emotion, desire for enjoying the world at its best as for 
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making provision for future post-mortem welfare which 
is as real to it as the world here on earth. At the 
same time, the Indian mind takes infinite delight in. 
carrying on logical thoughts to their consistent conclu- 
sions in analysing, classifying, naming and arranging 
the data in any sphere of experience. Again, the 
climatic conditions in which the Aryans in India 
came to live were such that their very existence in life 
often depended upon favourable showers which alone 
could render their corn-fields fertile. They had thus to 
depend upon fate and Providence as the fundamental 
datum for their w'ell-being. Yet they were fully con- 
scious and alive to the efficiency of human will and action 
Human beings are not mere playthings in the hands o 
Nature. fChe Indians in the history of their civilisation 
understood the value of human life and human existence 
as the end and purpose of the whole of natural 
existence. ^ They therefore somehow believed that fate 
or destiny, howsoever unknown and unknowable may 
be its nature, can in reality be influenced and modified 
by our actions. Herein they fell back on faith which 
was an indispensable postulate for proper action. This 
world is for our enjoyment and so we have the 
world beyond the present, after death, which must be 
for our happy existence and it is somehow given to 
us that whatever may be the obstacles in the way of 
destiny or fate or in the way of the vagaries of natural 
phenomena, it lies in our power, which is itself a faith, 
that we can modify its nature and method of working 
in our favour. Early in the history of human civilisation 
they discovered the existence of a supreme power which 
not only controlled the phenomena of the external world 
but also all the biological phenomena of life, the func- 
tions of our cognitive and conative senses. They began 
to search for the secret of this power in the external 
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world and being disappointed therein, turned inwardly 
to their own minds and discovered that the secret of 
-this great pow'er that ruled the life, the universe and 
the man, was nothing but the self. Thus, side by 
side with the development of the magical literature 
which elaborated the sacrificial doctrine that sought 
the source of all power outside man in his ritual 
dealings with the external world, we have the secret 
instructions of the Upanisads which reveal to us 
the ultimate philosophy and secret of human life and 
its place in Nature. 

Literature is but a mode of the self-expression of the* 
inner man. The external man is visible, the internal 
man is invisible. We can look at the articles of civilisa- 
tion, the house, the furniture, the dress, the ordinary 
marks of refinement or rusticity, energy or constraint, 
customs and manners, intelligence, inventiveness and 
coolness, but all these are but different roads, the visible 
avenues that lead us to the invisible internal man as 
these are but his ways of expression. The internal man 
is but an organic unity of emotive and conative impulses 
which unroll themselves in accordance with the inllu- 
ences, physical and social, in which the person has to 
evolve. The gifts of a particular race are its own. 
The peculiarities of the Greek imagination that gave us 
the twin sister of the Antigone of Sophocles and the 
goddesses of Phidias are the peculiar expressions of the 
Greek mind. As there are differences in anatomical 
structure between the various species of animal and plant 
lives, so there are essential anatomical peculiarities in 
the structure of the different racial minds. If we take 
the life of a man like Cromwell as depicted by Carlyle 
we may discover a secret organic unity within him and 
an inner soul which would explain all his springs of 
action. We find how a soul is working with the 
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troubling reverses of a melancholic imagination but with 
a tendency and temperament and instinct which is 
English to its very core, unintelligible to those who 
have not studied the peculiar English climate and 
still more the peculiarities of the genius of the English 
race. In and through his letters and mutilated speeches 
one may have the panorama of pictures that led 
him from his farm and team to the general’s tent 
and the Protector’s throne ; all through the changes 
and vicissitudes of life, in his freaks of conscience 
and political conclusions, the entire machinery of 
hiS/ mind becomes directly visible ; and all through 
his individuality we mark the peculiarities of the 
insulated Englishman. In understanding the peculiar 
transformation of the English life in the middle ages 
we can perceive how from under the meaningless 
theological discussions and moiwtonous sermons, how 
from underneath the beating of living hearts, the con- 
vulsions and apathies of monastic life, the unpredicted 
genius of English life re-asserts itself in wavy turmoils 
and how the inroads of surrounding worldliness and its 
struggles with the monastic ideal, the true appreciation 
of civic life in its exactness, balance and strength, 
reveals itself, and how the iron determination of the 
race shows itself through its constant struggle with 
the neighbouring states. How this English genius is 
well-contrasted with that of France, cultured and re- 
fined with her drawing-room manners and untiring 
analysis of character and actions, her keen irony and 
ready wit, her finesse so practised in the discrimination 
of shades of thought, her turbulent and uncontrollable 
emotions, can be judged by any one who would care to 
study the representative literature of the two countries. 

The idea of a supernatural world, of God and His 
relation to man is indeed common to most civilised 
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human races, but it is the peculiar mode and appre* 
hension distinctly unique in itself that has in one case 
resulted in the architecture of the churches being thrown 
down the old status, destruction of pictures and 
ornaments, curtailment of ceremonies, shutting up of 
worshippers in high pews and the like and in the other 
case in the erection of temple-structures, installation of 
images, abolition of windows, darkening of the inner 
chamber, and at the same time in the provision for 
individual worship for every person according to his 
needs and also in the provision for conceiving God 
as formless, graspable only in thought and devo- 
tion and purity of character. While truth is regarded 
as one in the European countries, the Indians have 
always regarded the reality of grades and aspects of 
truth. It is for this reason that evolution in Europe 
has always taken place by destroying or modifying the 
old, ushering in the new with a total disregard of the 
old except in so far as its elements lay hidden in 
the structure of the new. Indian genius, however, felt 
no contradiction between the old and the new. The 
development of Indian thought therefore is the ushering 
in of the new without the annulment of the old. While 
the development of the Upanisadic monism may .on 
one hand be regarded as the annulment of the pluralism 
of Vedic sacrifices and rituals yet the latter persisted 
side by side with the former through centuries. The 
Indian always found such relations between the old and 
the new that it regarded every aspect of the evolution 
as true with reference to human history and the history 
of truth in evolution. The European who does not 
understand this peculiarity of the Indian genius, must 
necessarily fail to have a proper perspective of the evolu- 
tion and development of Indian thought. The Indians 
do not feel any contradiction in taking to Vedic forms 
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of rituals at the time of marriage and have the images 
of Siva, Visnu and Sakti installed in his family temples 
and at the same time regard the Brahman as the ulti- 
mate truth as formless, causeless and yet the cause of all. 

Many European scholars have discussed the ques- 
tion of the secular or religious origin of dancing and 
dramatic plays. They have failed to notice that the 
origin is both religious and secular and in the same 
performance even now both religious and secular value 
is attached. The Vaisnava lyrics are tested from a 
literary point of view as excellent poems of love and at 
the same time they are enjoyed with deep religious 
fervour developing into religious frenzy and unconscious 
states of emotional depth. 

When the Aryan settlers entered India in successive 
hordes and found themselves amongst the aborigines of 
India, the most important concern with them was the 
maintenance of the integrity of their race and culture. 
They were, however, somewhat humane in their tem- 
perament and could not think of destroying absolutely 
those of the aborigines who submitted to them against 
the hostile ones, the Raksasas and the Asuras. They 
carried on an interminable war against the hostile ones 
until at least most of them were destroyed. It is not 
impossible that the civilization of the people of the Indus 
Valley which is almost universally admitted as being 
pre-Vedic was so destroyed. At the same time it would 
be unwise to think that even these hostile people had 
not infiltrated some of their customs and religious 
beliefs and other elements of their civilisation. The 
Siva cult and the Yoga cult may be pointed out as 
specific instances of such infiltration. A close analysis 
and comparison of the elements of earliest Vedic civili- 
sation may in course of time reveal many more instances 
of mutual contact and indebtedness. 
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But aloDg with the successful war and occupation of 
the country and gradual extension of the civilisation 
towards the East along the course of the Ganges and to- 
wards the South beyond the Vindhyas, unobstructed at 
the time by any foreign invasions, the principal problem 
before these Aryans was to solve the question of social 
synthesis consistent with absolute social integrity. 
They felt that without such a social integrity their 
unity and fraternity would be lost and their influence 
and existence would be destroyed under the strange 
influence of an alien land. They therefore fell back for 
the preservation of their old customs and manners to 
the religious practices as preserved in the oral traditions 
of the Vedas and the subsequent Vedic literature as it 
developed gradually in course of time. Their chief 
motive urge was social preservation and social continu- 
ity and maintenance of its integrity and solidarity, 
which the term ‘ dharma ’ etymologically means. 
Such a problem need not arise in any appreciable manner 
in the case of those Aryans who had migrated to the 
Western countries for where the Aryans were in large 
multitude they destroyed the original aborigines and 
the inter-marriage between the various hordes of Aryans 
did not or could not lead to any disruption of their 
social integrity as Aryans. In Iran the Aryans preserved 
their integrity and thus their civilization tilt the advent 
of the Moslems and when they could not withstand the 
impact of Islamic invasion they largely lost their 
integrity and their civilisation merged with the 
civilisation of the Semitic people. But even there 
the best literature and philosophy of the Islamic 
world had been produced by the Persian converts. 
No other nation has been known to produce litera- 
ture and philosophy of a standard higher than that of 
the Aryans, 
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As the preservation of the Vedic culture was thus 
regarded upon as the only means of social preservation 
and the maintenance of social integrity, and was thus 
looked upon as dharma, the idea of dharma as confor- 
mity to old customs and manners of Vedic times 
became the main spring not only of the evolution of the 
legal literature, the Purdnas and the Dhanna-idstras , 
but it became ingrained in the society as the fundamen- 
tal and indispensable structure and scheme of all its 
cultural products. Nothing could be allowed to prevail 
that would come into conflict with the dharma. 

This dharma again was based upon a literature and 
pre-eminently upon a poetic literature, viz., the Vedas. 
Literature thus in one sense as a traditional store- 
house of past customs and manners, was the source of 
dharma and it was dharma also that was in some 
sense at least the dominant influence or guide in the 
production and development of later literature. Practices 
of a secular nature that prevailed in old Vedic times 
became associated on the one hand with dharma and on 
the other they continued to have a development on 
secular lines such as would not be inconsistent with the 
practice of dharma. 

I shall give one instance. In the Rgveda 1. 92.4 
there is a passage which describes the dancing of a 
courtesan (nrtu) — adhi feidrnsi vapate nrtur-iva-pornute 
vakm ucchreva varjaham, Sayana in commenting on the 
verse explains it as follows : — nrtur-iva nartayanti yosid- 
iva peidrnsi, rupa-ndmaitat sarvair-darianxydni rupdni 
usd adhivapate svdtmani adhikam dhdrayati vaksah 
svaklyam urahpradeSam pornute andcchdditam karoti — 
i.e., the Usas is like a dancing girl who carefully clothes 
herself in her best raiments but keeps her bosom 
uncovered in order to attract the eyes of all. Now, 
a terracotta figure of a dancing girl with beautiful and 

J-1843B 
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sparkling raiments over all her body but with bare bosoms 
has been discovered in the Maurya level of excavation 
near the site of the present Patna College. (See 
A. Banerjee-Sastri’s article, I. H. Q., 1933, p. 155.) 
Now, we find that exactly the same kind of dancing girl 
that used to dance before the audience in Vedic times 
appears in the same kind of dress keeping her bosoms 
bare and her body clothed in raiments before the 
audience in Maurya times. The continuity of the 
practice of the same kind of dancing with same kind of 
clothes for more than thousand years, cannot but appear 
to us surprising. Exactly the same sort of dancing of 
the Devadasis may even now be noticed in many of the 
temples of the South. 

We thus notice a strange continuity of secular 
practices and a strange association of these with reli- 
gious practices which has led many scholars to 
conceive the development of Indian drama from religious 
sources. The point, however, that we wish to lay stress 
upon here, is that the motive ot dharma being essen- 
tially of the nature of social preservation and maintenance 
of social solidarity, had never been lost sight of in the 
development of Indian literature. The importance of 
this would be realised when we consider that even 
to-day the indispensable definition of being a Hindu 
consists in his participation in and loyalty to the Vedic 
practices. 

If we closely review the tendencies of the Vedic 
culture', we find that in addition to the adherence to 
certain Vedic customs and manners and the doctrines 
of sacrifices, the Vedic people were anxious like other 
Aryan people to provide for wealth and enjoyment in 
this life &nd for making provision for happiness here- 
after. As a matter of fact, most of their prayers are 
for mundane advantages, prosperity and happiness. 
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Even a cursory reading of the Atharva Veda will show 
that these Vedic people would offer prayers even for the 
meanest advantage and pleasure of vulgar types. The 
idea of dharma was later on supplemented with high 
moral ideals, self-control, control of passions and the 
like, culminating in the desire for liberation, but the 
idea of sense-enjoyment and the accumulation of articles 
of prosperity, i.e., kdma md artha, remained all through 
the centuries more or less unaffected. The Hindu 
culture thus has been motivated principally by four 
impulses, the impulse of dharma, artha, hama and 
mok§a. Of these the moksa literature consists primarily 
of the Upani§ads, the works of the different philosophi- 
cal systems, the religio-philosophical literature of the 
Tantras and the like. The impulse of dharma is to be 
found in the sacrificial literature and its accessories, the 
Veddhgas. The motive of artha forms the content of the 
Vdrttd literature which is now mostly extinct. The 
motive of kdma in its special application to sexology 
has led to the development of a fairly large literature 
on the Kdma-4dstra. The dharma, artha and kdma 
together are called the trivarga. The literature of 
Political Science, the Kavya and the like are supposed 
to have been motivated by the three fundamental 
emotive tendencies, dharma, artha and kdma. Of these 
the huge stotra literature is motivated by the impulse of 
dharma while the other forms of literature, viz., Epic 
Kavyas, Lyric Kavyas, the Dramas, have been moti- 
vated by three principles, dharma, artha and kdma and 
so also is the kathd literature and the nlti literature. 

We have said above that the genius of the Indian 
mind is at once extremely analytic and imaginative. 
For this reason we have a fairly large literature of 
Ndtya-§dstra and Alatfikdra-Mstra, which not only ana- 
lyses in ^detail the various elements that constitute the 
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complex act of dancing, acting and music, but ivhicb 
has also tried to review in detail the structure and 
technique of the Drama as well as the principles under- 
lying the display of sentiments through the histrionic 
art as well as poetry in general. 

Bharata in describing natya has characterised it 
as productive of dharma and fame, as conducive to long 
life and increasing the understanding and as instructive 
to people in general. It is supposed to be the conjoint 
result of all knowledge, wisdom, art and craft. Its 
purpose is to produce a sort of imitation of human events 
and character. It produces satisfaction and rest for the 
suffering, the fatigued, the wretched and it consoles 
those that are troubled by grief. ^ Dramatic art is thus 
regarded hy Bharata, the author of the earliest work 
on the science of dramaturgy now available, as the art 
of reproduction by imitation. Consistently with it, 
Dhanafljaya has defined natya as the reproduction of a 
situation and as the different characters are given visible 
form (rupa) in the person of the actors, a drama is called 
a rupaha. Among the commentators of Bharata there 
are learned discussions regarding the sense in which a 
dramatic performance may be regarded as a reproduction 
in the sense of imitation and Abbinavagupta, the most 
penetrating and distinguished critic of art, strongly 
objects to the idea of imitation . He holds that through 
music, dancing, acting and the dress, dyeing, and the 
stage environment, the dramatic performance is entirely 

^ nand’bhdvopasampannatu ndnd-vasthdntafdtmakam 1 
loka-vtiidnukarar^arp na^yametanmayd krtam II 
duihhdrtdndrii hamdTtdndrp iokdrtdndrp fapasvindni | 
viMnti»jananam kdle nd\yametad bhavifyatt II 
dharmyatp yanasyarndyu^yarp hitarp buddhi-vivardhanam | 
Joko-padeia^jananan^ natyametad bhavi§yati 11 
na taj^jddnarp na tac-chilpatp na sd vidyd na sd kald | 
ndsau yogo na tai kartna nd^ye* smin yanna dvdyate II 

— Bharata ’s Nd{yaidstra, 
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a new art for the production of aesthetic joy and it is 
not imitation in any ordinary sense of the term. 
Abhinavagupta says that imitation of other’s move- 
ments would produce the ludicrous and imitation of 
other’s feelings and emotions is impossible. The 
intluence of music, the sight of the other actors and the 
stage environment produce in the actor an influence by 
which he forgets his spatio-temporal, actual or local 
personality and thus transfigures himself into his 
dramatic personality and a new world consistent with 
the spirit of the dramatic situation appears in him and 
his performance produces in a similar manner a new 
influence, and a new type of communication emerges out 
of him and enlivens the mind of the audience. But we 
shall not enter here into any details of the nature of 
art-communication. We are only interested to point 
out that dramatic performance becomes an art when 
recitation in the form of dialogues associated with 
suitable gestures, postures, movement, dancing, dress 
and music, succeeds in giving expressions to sentiments 
and passions so as to rouse similar sentiments in the 
minds of the audience. Thus it becomes a dramatic 
art. Thus Natyadarpana says ; natakamiti natayati 
vicitram rahjanat praveSena sabhydnam hrdayam narta- 
yati iti ndtakam} In this sense a dramatic perform- 
ance should be distinguished from mere recitation 
which is not so effective. We have elsewhere in the 
editorial notes tried to show the manner in which the 
dramatic performance evolved through a combination of 
recitation, dancing and acting and the fact that there 
were at least in the 2nd century B.C. and in the time 
of the Mauryyas, schools and teachers for the training 
of the dramatic art. 


Communi- 
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‘ yadyapi kathddayo* pi srotfhidayam ndtayanti tathdpiahk opdyadindr}i 
vaicitryahetundmabhdvdt na tathd raHjakatvam iti na te ndtakam I 
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We have said above that the Mcyas and the mtya 
contributed to dharma, artha and kama and Bharata’s 
specification of the object of dramatic performance also 
confirms the view. Not only is natya called a Veda for 
universal instruction and the author of the Ndtya^dstra 
called a muni (saint) but dramatic performances were 
generally held in times of religious festivities and when 
they consisted in the reproduction of the great characters 
of the Rdmdyana and the Mahdhharata, they had not 
only an educative value in rousing noble passions but 
they were regarded also as productive of merit, both for 
those who performed them and for those who listened to 
and witnessed them. Even to-day the Kamacarita is 
played in a peculiar manner in the United Provinces in 
India, where the players as well as the audience are 
surcharged with a religious emotion. Again, when a 
kathaka or a reciter would recite, say, the episode of 
the marriage of Sita, religipusly-minded persons would 
have the impression in their minds that the marriage of 
Sita was actually taking place before them and those 
who can afford to do it, would willingly offer golden 
ornaments and jewels as articles of dowry for Sita, 
which of course, are received by the Brahmin reciting 
as his fees. Even those who cannot afford to pay 
much would offer whatever they can, fruits and flowers, 
coins, grains, etc., on such an occasion. Here, again, 
we must note the imaginative character of the Indians, 
who can very easily lose their personality when they 
listen to the imaginary description of deeds that are 
dear to their hearts. I do not know if any other people 
in the world have such imaginary susceptibilities. 

In the Prapanndmrta (Chap. 86) by Anantacarya 
there is a curious episode of King Kula^ekhara who was 
a Tamil king living in the 12th century, who was very 
fond of listening to the recitation of the Ramdyana. 
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When he listened to a verse to the effect that Kama was 
alone to meet the fourteen thousand demons, he became 
so much excited with the affair that he immediately 
armed himself from head to foot and was on the point of 
marching with all his army to meet Kuvana as an ally 
of Rama.* Such imaginative predilection of the Indian 
people could easily be utilised by the poets by dealing 
with characters of the Ramayana and the Mahdhharata 
and the Puranas as a means of rousing the religious 
and moral interest of the audience and thereby contri- 
buting to dharma. We know that the Ramayana, 
which is definitely called a Mvya and the Mahdhharata , 
which is called an itihdsa, are regarded as invested 
with the holiness of the Vedas. Thus, there was an 
easy bridge between what may be called dharma and 
what may be called plain literature. We can also 
assume that the Indian people in general were as a rule 
religiously-minded and cared for that type of literature 
which initiated them to religious principles and 
strengthened their faith *10 a pleasurable manner 
through amusements. This may be a very important 
reason why most of the plots of Indian dramas and 
kdvyas were taken from the Ramayana, the Mahd- 
hhdrata and the Puranas. There are indeed some plots 
derived either directly or indirectly from Grunadhya or 
the floating materials used by him or from similar other 
sources. In other cases, the lives of great kings or 
saints also form the subject-matter of the kdvyas and 
the dramas and in a few cases historical events have 

' Suhdva lam imam Slokaip^ hhaktimdn kulahkharah | 
caturda&a-sahasrdni raksasdni bhima-karmandm \ 
ekaha rdmo dharmdtmd kathai^'yuddharrh bhavi^yati | 
asahisnustato\lharmayuddhar\;i ^ighrarti skhalad-gatih | 
dhanuTvdnaty, samdddya kha4gai^ carma ca viryyavdn | 
caturangabalopeto janasthdnatii kftatvarai t 
pratasthe tatk^ane tasya sahdydrtharfi haripriyah II 
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also been made the subject-matter of literature. Side 
by side with these historical kdvyas we have many 
pra^asti-kdvyas in inscriptions which are of excellent 
poetic merit, such as, the pra^astis by KavT^vara 
RSma (700-800 A.D,) and the Lalita^uradeva of the 
9th century A.D., &c. 

Not only in the choice of subjects but also in the 
framing of the plots, poets were sometimes guided by 
idealistic motives. Thus Kalidasa described the physical 
beauty of Parvati to its perfection in the Kumdra- 
sambhava, but in the matter of the fruition of her love 
for a great yogin like Siva, the fragile physical beauty 
was not deemed enough. She must go through the 
hardest penance in order that she may make her love 
fruitful. It is only the spiritual glory and spiritual attain- 
ment of spiritual beauty, beauty attained by self-control 
and the attainment of moral height that can become 
permanent and eternal.* In the case of the love of 
Sakuntala, who in the intensity of her love had forgotten 
her duties in the hermitage, she had to sutler cruel 
rebuff and practical banishment in sorrow. The lusty 
love of "Crva^I was punished by her being turned into a 
creeper. Thus, the poet Kalidasa, when describing the 
passion of love, is always careful to demonstrate that 
kdma should not in its intensity transgress the 
dharma. But the same poet was not in the least 
perturbed in giving us glowing experiences of conjugal 
satisfaction that took place between Siva and Parvati, or 
conjugal yearning in the case of the Yaksa for his 


* iye^a sd kartumabandhya-rupatdm samddhimdsthdya tapobhir- 

dtmanah | 

avdpyate vd kathamanyathddvayurii tathdvidham prema pafUca tddr- 

Sah it 

-^Kumdrasambhava, Canto V, 2. 
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beloved spouse. Kama in itself is not undesirable or 
bad, but when it transgresses dharma it becomes 
wicked. The kdma of King Agnivar^a in Raghu- 
varriia led to his destruction. It is for this reason 
that the Sanskrit poets of India instead of por- 
traying mere characters or giving expression to ardent 
love or other sentiments as such, or devising their 
plots at random from their everyday sphere of ex- 
periences, had to adopt a particular scheme, a frame- 
work of types, within which limitations they had to 
give vent to their poetic effusions. The scheme or 
the frame should be such that the .fundamental principle 
that dharma, artha and kdma should not transgress 
one another leading to disastrous results, may 
be observed. But here again, with the exception 
of Bhasa, most of the writers had conformed to the 
poetic convention that no drama should end with 
disastrous consequences. Here again, a drama as an 
work of art was regarded as a whole, as a cycle com- 
plete in itself. A drama ending with disastrous 
consequences would be a mutilated piece from the 
world of our experience — it would merely mean that 
the cycle has not been completed, or that it is only 
a partial view and not the whole. Inspite of the 
charge of pessimism often laid at the door of Indian 
thought by the Westerners, it should be noted that 
the Indians who admit, sorrow as a partial aspect of 
things would regard it as negative in the conception 
of the whole or totality. A drama in its totality must 
aim at some realisation. It is for this reason that the 
fully developed drama, viz., a ndtaka, should have in it 
five critical situations called the mukha, pratimnkha, 
^arhha, vimaria and nirvahana. Thus in the drama 
RatndvaU, the love of SagarikS at seeing the king 
Udayana at first sight, introduces the main theme 
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of the drama which would culminate in the end in 
the happy union of Udayana with Sagarika. This 
is the seed, as it were, which would fructify in 
the whole drama. This seed of first love was some- 
what obscured by tbe artifice of tbe king and other 
events that followed, but its shoot is again manifested 
when in Act II through tbe arrangement of Susangata 
king Udayana and Sagarika met each other. This is 
called the pfatimukha-sandhi. The garhha-sandhi is 
that in which there are obstructive events which lead 
the reader to doubt whether the hopes raised would be 
fulfilled or not. Thus, when in 3akuntald we have 
the curse of Durvasa and later on, the repulsion of 
Sakuntala by the king in the Court, and her dis- 
appearance, we have the garhha-sandhi. Later on, 
when at the sight of the ring the king is reminded of 
Sakuntala, we have the vimar4a-sandhi, or inspite of 
the obstruction and doubt, the reader is again 
encouraged to hope and is partially satisfied with regard 
to the expected union. The last nirvahana-sandhi is 
that in which the king Dusyanta becomes again united 
with Sakuntala in Act VII. Thus the five critical 
situations constitute a unity, an epitome of our life as 
a whole. Life has its crises, its difficulties and 
disappointments, but we have always to be hopeful 
regarding the final fulfilment. The drama is thus the 
reflection of life as a whole from the Indian point of 
view and contains its own philosophy. The critics, 
however, recommend further divisions of each of the 
critical stages into which we need not enter. What 
is important to note here is the general review of 
life. 

Drama has several forms, viz., ndtaka, prakararMj' 
n&tikd, prakaram, vydyoga, samavakdra, bhdria, 
4ima, utsf§tikdhka, ihdmpga, vlthi and prahasana. The 
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ptakarana deals with the plot consisting of the 
characters of ordinary people, such as the minister, 
Brahmin, merchant and the like and the plot generally 
is the poet’s own invention, or taken from historical 
episodes. Thus Maiatimadhava is a prakarap,a. The 
heroine may either be a wife or a courtesan. In Mrccha- 
katika we have a courtesan as a heroine and in Maiati- 
madhava a wife. The other characters belong also 
to the sphere of common people. Among the women 
characters we have the procuresses and other common 
women. In a prakarana there are generally troublous 
events and the principal hero is of a patient and 
peaceful temperament (dhiraianta) . The ndtika is 

a mixture of nataka and prakarana. The principal 
sentiment is generally love and the hero is generally 
of a soft and amorous temperament. It generally 
deals with the characters of kings. The hero king 
is always afraid of the queen in carrying on his amor- 
ous adventures. There are more heroines than heroes. 
It may be of one, two, three or four Acts. A bhdm 
portrays the character of a knave or rogue (dhurta), 
wherein only one person acts in imaginary dialogues, 
i.e., behaving as if the actor was responding to the 
question or speech of another and it consists only of 
one Act and it may include dancing as v^W. Though 
there is but only one actor, he carries on dialogues 
with imaginary persons not present on the stage. It 
may also include singing. Sometimes one may sit and 
recite with gestures. It generally portrays the amorous 
sentiment and sometimes heroism. The prahasana 
consists in portraying the sentiment of the ludicrous 
generally at the expense of the religious sects; the 
actors and actresses are generally courtesans and their 
associates and the members of the sects at whose 
expense the fun is being enjoyed. It generally consists 
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of one Act. A dima portrays the behaviours and 
characters of ghosts and ghostly beings, Gandharvas, 
Yak§as and Eak^asas. It generally portrays the senti- 
ment of anger and that of the loathsome and disgusting 
and treats of dreadful things like the eclipse, the 
thunder and the comet. It generally consists of four 
Acts and has four critical situations. As examples of 
this, one may refer to the Tripuradaha, V rtroddharana 
and Tdrakoddhamna . A vyayoga has for its hero either 
gods or kings and has but few actors, — three, four or 
five, but not exceeding ten. The two critical situa- 
tions, garhha and vimarki are absent. It describes 
generally deeds of violence and fighting, but the 
fighting is not for the sake of any woman . It generally 
deals with the happenings of one particular day. A 
samavakdra deals with legendary episodes of the con- 
flict between the gods and demons. It generally deals 
with the sentiment of heroism and generally consists 
of three Acts of three different times. It portrays siege 
of cities or battles or stormy destructions or destructions 
through fire. The Samudramanthana by Vatsaraja is 
a good illustration of samavakdra. A vUhi consists 
of one Act, like the VakulavUhi. It generally portrays 
the sentiment of love and is sometimes accompanied 
with dancing and amorous gestures and generally there 
is one or two actors. The utsrstikdnka deals with 
a known legend or a fairy tale and portrays cruel deeds 
and battles. Many young women are introduced as 
weeping and sorrowing. Though full' of dreadful 
events, it would end in peace. Generally it contains 
three Acts. Actual killing should not be shown on the 
stage though sometimes violation of this rule is seen, 
as in the utsrstikdnka called the Nagdnanda, where 
Jlmutavabana dies on the stage. An Ihdmrga portrays 
fighting for the sake of women and the hero may be 
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godly or human and there may be great fights for the 
possession of heavenly nymphs. There are generally 
four Acts and the plot is derived from well-known stories 
modified by the dramatist. 

A review of these various forms of dramatic per- 
formance sheds some new light upon the problem of the 
evolution of the drama. Of these various forms of the 
drama it is only the ndtaka and the prakarana that 
may be regarded as full-fledged dramas. Of these two, 
again, the ndtaka should be based upon a well-known 
story and the hero, who is generally a king, should be 
possessed of all kingly qualities. Though the story should 
be derived only from legends, yet whatever may be im- 
proper or undesirable should be left out. There should 
be many characters in it and there should be the 
five sandhis and a proper balance between the various 
Acts. The sentiment to be portrayed should be either 
heroic or amorous and nothing that may be shocking, 
dreadful or shameful should be shown on the stage. 
It should consist of at least five Acts and it should not 
have more than ten Acts and each Act should contain 
the event of one day or half a day. The Vikramorvasl 
is a five-Act drama, the Ramdhhyudayaa six-Act drama, 
the Bakuntald a seven-Act drama, the Nalavikrama an 
eight- Act drama, the Devlparinaya a nine-Act drama and 
the Bdlardmdyana a ten-Act drama. The ndtaka form 
of drama is regarded as the best and it is supposed to 
contribute to dharma, artha and kdma in consistency with 
each other.* The prakarana resembles the ndtaka, only 

I ato hi nd^akasyd'sya prdthamyai^ parikaJpitam I 
napya^vedatp vidhdydddvj^indha pitdmahal} ) 
dharmddi-sddhanarp, ndiyarp safva-duhkhd-panodanam I 
dsevadhvarri tadr^ayas tasyotthdnarp tu nd\akam I 
divya^rndnu^a-satpyogo yairihkairavtd4i^akai}}, I) 

BhdmpfakdSana of Saradatanaya VIII, pp. 287.238. 
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the plot here may be either legendary or concocted by 
the poet. It also contributes to dharma, artha and 
kama, but the characters are not taken from the higher 
sphere. There may be courtesans here or legally 
married wives or damsels in the state of courtship 
but they are all taken from the bourgeois, such as in 
the Mrcchakatika or the Malatimadhava. The ndtikd 
like the Ratndvall or the Priyadarsikd also deals with 
characters of the higher sphere and they are generally 
of the amorous type. There is not in it any attempt 
to contribute to dharma, artha and kdma in mutual 
consistency. We thus find that it has not the same high 
purpose as the ndtaka or the prakarana. This 

Character- accounts for the fact that ndtakas have been more popu- 
istics of ’ 

somo other lar and we have an immensely larger number of ndtakas 
drama. than any Other form of the drama. This is consistent 
with the ideal of the realisation of brivarga, i.e., 
dharma, artha and kdma, in dramatic performance. It 
also accounts for the fact that we have so few of the 
prahasana and the bhdna, which are farces and parodies 
from common life. There may have been the earlier 
forms of popular play which gradually dwindled away 
into forgetfulness with the pronounced and pointed 
development of the ideal of trivarga among people in 
general, and we perceive that as time advanced the ideal 
of dharma as. a purpose of drama was more and more 
definitely demanded. When with the Mabomedan 
occupation the religious practices ceased to be encourag- 
ed by kings, people wanted to be reminded of the old 
ideals of holy characters in dramatic plays and this 
explains the fact why after the 12th or the 13th century 
we have such a superabundance of Epic kdvyas and 
dramas with religious themes. 

Taken at random, of about 68 dramatic pieces after 
the 12th century A.D., we find that the plot of about 
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41 of them were taken from the religious legends and 
only 27 from the secular legends, mostly built upon the 
story available from Gunacjhaya’s source. Of these 41 
dramatic pieces drawn from the religious legends, ‘27 
are natakas, one is a prakaram, 3 are vyayogas, 2 
(Limas, one lhamrga, 4 utsr^tikdhkas, 2 samavakdras. 
Of the 27 dramatic pieces from secular sources, 6 are 
natakas, 11 prakaranas , 3 prahasanas, 2 inthis, 4 
ndtikds and one ihdmrga. We thus see that the natakas 
by far exceeded all other forms of dramatic compositions 
and most of them ,were taken from religious legends. 
All vyayogas (three), dimas (two), utsrstikdhkas (four) 
and samavakdras (two) are religious. There is one 
secular lhamrga and one religious. The hhdna and the 
prahasana cannot by nature be religious and we have 
only 4 prahasanas including the Hdsyacuddmani, and 
there is one hhdna called the Karpuracarita. Among 
those derived from secular legends, there are some 
ndtakas, prakaranas, two vUhis and 4 ndtikds. The 
dima, we have already seen, deals with episodes of 
supernatural beings like the ghosts and goblins. The 
vydyoga and the samavakdra deal generally with dreadful 
events, battles between the demons and the gods and 
it is probable that they existed as the earlier forms 
of dramatic representations portraying the defeats of the 
asuras and the aboriginal races in their conflict with 
the Aryans. The hhdp.a and the prahasana were 
generally comic representations from popular life of a 
lower status and they displayed no moralising tendency. 
These were the first to disappear. Those dramatic 
forms of representation like the vydyoga, dima and 
samavakdra which represented military valour, anger 
or irascibility of temper, could not also stand, as with 
the distance of time actual episodes .of battles, etc., 
which had at one time agitated the public mind and 
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represented the mock triumph of the Aryan people 
over their neighbours, ceased to interest the public 
mind. The fact that BbSsa, whose works are the 
earliest representatives of our dramatic literature now 
available, gives equal importance to these as to the 
natakas indicates the possibility of their existence in 
larger numbers in earlier times which are now lost. It 
is remarkable to note that Bhasa also draws upon 
religious legends in a large measure. Of the two 
fragmentary dramas of A^vaghosa, one is the Sariputra- 
prakaraiia and the other is a religious allegory like the 
Prahodha-candrodaya of later times, and the religious 
motive is apparent in both of them. 

In the drama of later times, i.e., from the 12th to 
the J8th century, taking a review of about 33 dramas, 
we find that almost all of them are based on either the 
Kama or the Krsna legend. Hardly any drama had 
been written during this period which may be said to 
have been based upon the story-material of Guna<Jhya 
which in the later centuries before Christ and through- 
out many centuries after the Christian era supplied 
materials to so many dramas. The same thing may be 
said with more emphasis regarding the Epic kavyas. 
With the exception of the Carita-kdvyas or biographical 
epics there have hardly been any Epic kavyas through- 
out the centuries which have not been based on the reli- 
gious legends. Valmiki’s Ramdyana, the Mahahharata 
and the Kp^na legends from the Puranas had stood as 
inexhaustible stores from which poets could either 
borrow or adapt legends with modifications for their 
kavya. The Praiasti kdvyas were all inspired with 
feelings of loyalty to great kings or patrons and such 
loyalty could be compared only to devotion to God. 
Thus, both in the dramas and in the kdvyas the scope of 
the poet’s treatment was limited by the considerations 
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of trivarga-siddki. The Sanskrit poets were as a rule 
very fond of delineating the amorous sentiment or the 
sentiment of love. But they could give play to the 
portrayal of their erotic predilections only in a limited 
manner in the kdvyas and the dramas so far as is con- 
sistent with normal, social and conjugal rules of life ; 
but in this sphere the elaborate description of feminine 
beauty and post-nuptial amorous enchantments gave the 
poets sufficient scope to indulge in their tendency to 
give expression to passions and longings. Long sepa- 
rations were also good situations for portraying amorous 
longings. 

But whether in literature or not, the bodily side of 
the passion or the structural conditions of feminine 
beauty have found a place of importance and except in 
the works of a few artists or poets, the representations 
of the physical side seem to our taste to be rather crude. 
It does not, of course, prove that the passion was 
burning more in the blood of the Hindus than in the 
blood of other races. It probably simply means that 
kdma being one of the constituents of trivarga, voluptu- 
ousness and sensuality and appreciation of feminine 
beauty as sanctioned by dharma was quite innocent and 
had nothing to be abashed of. The passion of kama, 
as tas been mentioned above, had two spheres, one that 
was enjoined by dharma where non -indulgence of the 
passions would be a punishable sin, and the other when 
it was not enjoined by dharma but when such indul- 
gence did not transgress the limits of dharma. So the 
poets also portrayed passionate love in the latter sphere 
and these portrayals in the satakas and elsewhere form 
some of the best specimens of Sanskrit amorous poetry. 

It has been said above that the drama or Epic k&vya 
was looked upon in this country not as a portrayal of 
any scene of life or any characters that came within the 
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experience of the poet but that they were generally 
regarded as giving an epitome of complete life either of 
the great religious heroes or of kings famous in 
traditional or legendary accounts. Even the story of 
Guna^bya bad a sanctified atmosphere about it on 
account of the fact that it was often believed that it was 
originally narrated by Lord Siva to Parvati (hara- 
mukhodgtrnd). It is on this account that in the great 
kdvyas where royal life was depicted, wars and battles, 
svayatfivaras, kingly magnanimity and royal episodes of 
love were narrated and in dramas also which were not 
professedly of a didactic character, the principal subject- 
matter was an episode of love and oh some occasions 
heroism also. 

Patterniging It is on account of a loyalty ingrained deeply in the 

t6Dd6ncy 

of Indian mental structure of Hindu life that Hindu creations 
either in art, literature or philosophy have always 
followed the course of creating types, where individual- 
ity has always remained shy to express itself in its full 
height. Thus, in philosophy also we do not get a free 
response of thought moving forward largely untramelled 
by conditions, but always leaning towards certain fixed 
points which are like the Cartesian co-ordinates deter- 
mining its exact situation. Thus, almost every Indian 
philosophy should admit the validity of the Vedas, the 
doctrine of re-birth or transmigration, the possibility of 
salvation and the root-cause of the world as being some 
form of ignorance. Within these limits each system of 
Indian philosophy develops its own views and predilec- 
tions. Each system can criticise the above concepts, 
may explain its theory of knowledge and the nature of 
the world, a concept of bondage and salvation and the 
ways that may be adopted for that. So in art also, 
most forms of pictorial or statuary art and even the 
architectural art of India would have some message tg 
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communicate and a physical portrayal would rather 
sacrifice its faithfulness to nature in the interest of the 
message to be communicated rather than be realistic 
and devote itself only to the delineation of beauty. 

Under these circumstances, an Epic is supposed to 
have for its hero some king or kings of the same race. 
The story must be taken from a legend. It should 
include within it deprecatory remarks about evil deeds 
and the edification of the noble, description of natural 
scenes, mountains, forests and oceans, morning, evening^ 
and the seasons. 

Every kind of human production, — literature, music, 
fine arts, philosophy, science, state-craft, — has for its 
direct cause a moral disposition or a combination of 
moral dispositions which seems somehow internally to 
determine these products. The conditions of race, 
epoch and environmental conditions and circumstances 
bring out to prominence certain moral conditions which 
are suited to the production of particular types of archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, music or poetry. Each has 
its special law and it is by virtue of this law, acciden- 
tally as it may appear, that development takes place 
amidst the diversion of its neighbours, like painting in 
Flanders and Holland in the 17th century, poetry in 
England in the 16th century, music in Germany in the 
18th. At such times in such countries the conditions are 
fulfilled for one art rather than for another. There is 
a special kind of psychology, a mental perspective 
required for the development of each of these arts. 
There is a peculiar inner system of impressions and 
operations which makes an artist, a believer, a musician, 
a painter, a wanderer, or a man of society. Literature 
is like living monuments of the outstanding personalities 
of different times. Literature is instructive because it 
is beautiful. Its utility depends upon its perfection. 
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It deals with visible and almost tangible sentiments 
and the more a book represents the important sentiment 
of the people the higher is its place in literature. It is 
by representing the mode of being of the whole Nature 
of a whole age that a writer can collect round him the 
sympathies of an entire age and an entire nation. It is 
not mere catechisms or chronicles that can impress 
upon us the inner nature of a person or a nation. It is 
the inner movement of sentiments and interests, ideals 
and emotions made living through artistic expression, 
that can hold before us the life of a people. 

It is curious to notice that Indian life and manners 
continued to present a pattern for decades of centuries. 
There was growth and development but more or less on 
the same line. It was only after the Mahammadan 
invasion and finally with the occupation of the country 
by the British that the system of its life and manners 
and even the psychology of the people has undergone a 
rude change — a change which at the first shock had 
stunned the mind of the people with the advent of the 
new sciences, new ways of thought, new perspectives 
which brought with it the whole history of Western 
culture with its massive strength hurled against the 
Indian people. During the first 130 years or so the 
nerve of the Indian mind was almost paralysed by this 
rude shock and during the past 50 years the Indian 
mind is again trying to undersfand the value of the 
contribution of this culture and has been trying to 
become self-conscious and rise above its influence — a 
fact which may be well appreciated not only by the 
growing political consciousness and demand for freedom 
but also from the history of the Bengali literature, 
culminating in the literature of Poet Rabindranath in 
whose writings we find a clear and concrete method as 
to how the Western culture can be synthesised with the 
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Indian genius without submitting and drooping down 
before the former but rising above it and yet assimila- 
ting its best fruits and introducing such changes in our 
outlook and perspective as are consonant with our past 
and yet capable of assimilating the new for a creative 
transfiguration . 

The reason of the continuity of Indian culture is 
largely to be found in the insular character of our civi- 
lisation and the extreme doggedness and obstinacy 
amounting to haughtiness and national pride rising to 
the level of religion against the conscious acceptance of 
any contribution from any foreigner. This could be 
possible largely because of the fact that this national 
pride had become identified with our religion. Our 
legal literature is called Dharmaiastra or religious litera- 
ture. Manners, customs, professions and the like, the 
creation of our social classes with their restricted duties, 
divisions of life into different stages with their ordained 
duties, are not for us mere social adjustments due to 
diverse social and environmental causes but it has been 
the essence of Hindu religion. The Smrtis or the Indian 
legal literature has codified for every member of every 
social class the nature of his duties. The law is not 
merely for regulating our conduct to our fellow- 
beings but for regulating the entire course of our 
daily life, eating, drinking and the like from birth 
to death. Though at different times people have more 
or less deviated from the strict programme laid down 
by the Smrtis, yet, on the whole, the social life has 
strictly and uniformly followed not only the general 
scheme laid by the Smrtis but also most of the 
particular details. I have said above that the stringent 
grip of the Smrtis became more and more tightened 
with the advance of centuries. Thus, for example, the 
prescriptions of the medical science as regards food and 
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drink as found in the Garaka iu the Ist century A.D., 
is found wholly unacceptable in the legal literature of 
later times. Restrictions of food and drink and 
various other kinds of conduct and practice became 
more and more stringent, signifying thereby a 
slackening tendency in society. 

Marx has said that division of the social classes 
has always been the result of conflict between the 
capitalists and the working classes and that the 
development of social culture, the production of 
literature, philosophy, music and the like, is the result 
of the change in economic conditions and means of 
production. But both these theses seem to lose their 
force in the case of India. Here we have the develop- 
ment of philosophy, art and literature though there 
has practically been no change in the means of 
economic production, for more than 2,000 years. The 
Brahmins had a position which was even greater than 
that of a king, not to speak of a Vai^ya capitalist, and 
yet there was no theocracy in India like the Papal 
domination of the West or like the system of the Caliphs 
in Islam. The Brahmins were poor and self-abnegating 
persons who generally dedicated their lives to learning 
and teaching and to the practice of religious works. 
They did not interfere with the rules of kings except when 
some of them were appointed ministers but they laid 
down a scheme of life and a scheme of conduct which 
had to be followed by all persons from the king to the 
tanner. It was this enforcement of a universal scheme 
of life that often protected the people from misrule and 
tyranny on the part of kings. It is no doubt true that 
in a few exceptions there had been tyranny and 
misrule, but on the whole the kings had to follow a 
beneficent scheme for it was the law. It is principally 
at the time of the Mauryas that we find many laws 
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introduced which were advantageous to the king but 
the Mauryas were Sudras. At the time of the K§atriya 
kings we again find the laws of Smjrti revived. The 
caste system had already come into force in its 
stringency in the 4th century B.C. Thus, Megasthenes 
says: “No one is allowed to marry out of his own 
caste or to exchange one profession or trade for another 
or to follow more than one business.’’ The existence 
of the caste system means the allocation of particular 
duties in society to particular castes. The union of 
the K§atriya and the Brahmana, of the king and the 
law-giver in the council, was at the basis of the 
Hindu Government. There was a joint-family system 
very similar to what they had in Kome, but every 
individual member had a locus standi in the eye of the 
law and the father of the family was like the trustee 
of the family property. The king and the Brahmin 
were the trustees of society, the king by protecting and 
enforcing the laws of dharma and the Brahmin by 
promulgating them. The Brahmins, as it were, were 
the legislators, and the kings, the executives and the 
former were, so far as the legislation went, independent 
of the latter. This legislation, however, referred not 
only to ordinary juridical conduct but to all kinds of 
daily duties and conduct as well. But when the laws 
were codified, though the Brahmin as a purohita or 
priest retained his position of high honour and respect 
from the king, he was no longer a constituent of the 
Government. Thus, the seven ahgas constituting the 
state {svdmya-matya-suhrt-ko^a-rastra-durga-halani ca, 
i.e., king, councillor, allies, treasury, people and 
territory, fortresses and army), did not include 
Brahmins as a constituent. Gradually the importance 
of the king’s office gained in strength as subserving the 
primary needs and interests of the people and the 
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preservation of the society according to the principles 
of dharma. But even the king was bound to dispense 
justice in accordance with the principles of dharma. 
The dispensation of justice was not only necessary for 
social welhbeing but punishment was also regarded as 
having a purificatory value for a man’s post-mortem 
well-being. The unrighteousness of a king destroys 
dharma in the society and creates social disturbances 
as well as physical misfortunes, such as, untimely 
death, famine and epidemic. Thus the dispensation 
of justice and its failure was regarded not only as 
having immediate but also transcendental effects. 
The king thus had a great responsibility. The king 
exists for the discharge of dharma and not for self- 
gratification (dharmaya raja hhaoati na Mmakarandya 
tu). Almost all the sciences of polity are in thorough 
agreement with the view that a king must first of all 
be absolutely self-controlled. But in spite of all these, 
there were teachers like Bharadvaja who would advise 
any kind of unprincipled action for the maintenance of 
the king’s power. But this was not accepted by most 
of the political authorities, but Kautilya’s code leaned 
more or less to this type of action. In the Mahdhhdrata 
we find many passages in which the role of punishment 
is extolled and Brhaspati also held that view. Side by 
side with the view of divine authority of kings we have 
also in the Mah&bhdrata and the Buddhist canons the 
view that the king was elected by the people on the 
terms of contract which involved the exchange of the 
just exercise of sovereign power and obedience regarding 
payment of taxes on the part of the people. In 
Kau^ilya we find that he had due regard for the 
social order of varijaSrama and he regarded the 
importance of the three Vedas, the Varta-Sastra and 
Polity. Kau^ilya lays great importance on the position 
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of the king’s office. The king constitutes within 
himself his kingdom and his subjects. Yet there are 
many passages in the Arthaiastra to indicate that king’s 
authority depends upon the will of the people whom he 
has always to keep satisfied, and we find there that it is 
the duty of the king to promote the security and 
prosperity of the people in lieu of which the subjects 
should pay taxes to him. Kautilya is also mainly 
loyal to the DharmaiSstra principle that the king is an 
official who is entitled to receive taxes for the service 
of protection and that he is spirituallj responsible for 
the discharge of his duties. Kautilya also lays down 
a very high standard of moral life for the king. Good 
education and self-control are the first requisites of good 
government. Though there are elaborate rules of 
foreign policy, Kautilya definitely lays down the view 
that no king should covet his neighbour’s territories, 
and in case of battles with other kings it is his duty to 
restore to throne the most deserving from the near rela- 
tions of the vanquished king — a policy entirely different 
from that of the imperialistic governments of to-day. A 
king should only attempt to secure safety for his kingdom 
and extend his influence on others. In later times, 
between 900 and 1200 A.D., when the commentaries of 
Medhatithi, Vijnanesvara and Apararka and the Jaina 
Nitwakyamrta were written, we have the view, parti- 
cularly in Medhatithi, that the principles of rajadharma 
and dai^danlti, though principally derived from Vedic 
institutions, are to be supplemented from other sources 
and elaborated by reason. Thus, Medhatithi would not 
restrict the office of kingship to a K§atriya alone but 
would extend it to any one who is ruling with proper 
kingly qualities. Kalidasa also, we have seen, was 
consistent with the teaching of the old DharmaMstra 
that the term ksatra was in meaning identical to the 
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term nrpa. Ksatra means ksatdt trdyate and nrpa 
means nrn pdii. The other aspect of the king is that 
he should be popular, and this aspect is signified by 
the term rdjd (rdjd prakrtirafljandt). But Medhatithi 
uses the term rdjd, nrpa or pdrthim to mean any ruling 
prince. Medhatithi would apply the term nrpa even to 
provincial governors. The subjects have the inalien- 
able right of protection by the king by virtue of the 
taxes they pay to him, and for any mischief that comes 
to them, the king is responsible. If their property is 
stolen, the king will restore the value of the articles 
stolen. It seems also that Medhatithi not only concedes 
to the view that the subjects may even in normal times 
bear arms for self-protection, but when the king is 
incompetent, they have also the right to rebel and 
suspend the payment of taxes. But during the 12th to 
the 17th century in the works of Sukra, Madhava and 
Para^ara, we find again the theory of divine right of 
kings coming to the forefront and the doctrine of the 
perpetual dependence of subjects on the king and of the 
king’s immunity from harm advocated, which tended 
to contradict the earlier concept of king as the servant 
of the people. 

From the above brief review we can well understand 
the light in which the kings were held during the 
really creative period of literature beginning from the 
2nd or the 3rd century B. C. to the 12th century A.D. 
The ideal of a king depicted in the Rdmdyana and also 
in the Mahdhhdrata as also in the works of Kalidasa and 
other writers, reveals to us the integral relation of soli- 
darity between the king and the subjects. Almost every 
drama ends with the prayer which is a sort of national 
anthem seekingthe good of the king and the people. The 
concept of the king involved the principle that he would 
protect the people and be of such ideal character and 
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conduct that he might be liked by all. The term 
prakrtif etymologically meaning the source or origin, 
was a term to denote the subjects. This implied that the 
king drew his authority from the subjects. This is the 
reason why the kings often excited as much admiration 
as the gods and though many panegyric verses in lite- 
rature may have as their aim the flattery of kings for 
personal gain, yet judging from the general relation 
between the king and his subjects it can hardly be doubt- 
ed that in most cases there was a real and genuine feeling 
of sincere admiration and love for the king. This also 
gives us the reason why royal characters were treated, 
in kdvya side by aide with the characters of gods, for 
the king was god on earth not by his force or his power 
of tyranny but through love and admiration that was 
spontaneous about him on the part of the subjects. 
The cordial relation between subjects and royal 
patrons explains the origin of so many pra^asH and 
carita kdvyas. 

If we take a bird’s-eye view of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture we may classify them as Epic and Lyric kdvyas, 
the carita kdvyas (dealing with the lives of kings and 
patrons of learning), the praiastis or panegyrical verses, 
the different types of dramas, lyric kdvyas, the century 
collections or Makas, the stotra literature or adoration 
hymns, the Campus or works written in prose and 
verse, the kathd literature, the nlti literature, the 
didactic verses and stray verses such as are found in the 
anthologies. The sources of the materials of kdvya as 
held by Raja^ekhara, are 3ruti, Smrti, Purdna, Itihdsa, 
Pramatyividyd, Samaya-vidya or the sectarian doctrines 
of the Saivas, Pancaratrins, etc., the Artha^dstra, the 
Ndtya^astra and the Kdma&dstra, the local customs 
and manners, the different sciences and the literature 
of other poets. 
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Apart from the reference to poems written by Papini 
and to the dramas referred to in the Mahabhasya, 
probably the earliest remains of good drama are the 
dramas of Bhasa, which in some modified manner have 
recently been discovered. In the 1st century B.C. we 
have the works of Kalidasa and in the Ist century A.D. 
we have the Buddha-carita, the Saundarananda, the 
iSariputraprakamxia and an allegorical drama written 
by A^vagho^a, the Buddhist philosopher. This was the 
time of the Suhgas, the Kanvas and the Andhra dynas- 
ties. Pusyamitra had slain his master Brhadratha 
Mauryya and had assumed sovereignty of the Mauryya 
dominions of'Upper India and of South India up to the 
Nerbudda and had repulsed Minander, king of Kabul 
and the invader was obliged to retire to his own 
country. His son Agnimitra had conquered Berar and 
Pusyamitra performed the Asvamedha sacrifice and 
revived Hinduism. The Mdlavikdgnimitra of Kalidasa 
gives a glowing account of the Rdjasuya sacrifice 
performed by Pusyamitra. The Buddhist writers 
describe him as having persecuted the Buddhists. The 
last Suhga king Devabhuti lost his life and throne 
through the contrivances of his Brahmin minister, 
Vasudeva. He founded the Kanva dynasty, which was 
suppressed in 28 B.C. and the last Kanva king, Su^ar- 
man, was slain by the Andhras, who had already 
established themselves by the middle of the 3rd century 
B.C. on the banks of the Kr|na. The Andhra kings all 
claimed to belong to theSatavahana family. The name 
of Hala the 17th king has come down to us because of 
his SaptahU of Prakpt erotic verses of great excellence. 
It seems that at this time Prakft rather than Sanskrit 
was the language of poetry in the South. It is difficult 
to ascertain the dates of Hala’s Saptaiatl (which 
have, however, in reality 430 stanzas common to all 
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recensions, the rest may be an interpolation). Judging 
from the nature of the Prakrt, one may think that the 
work was probably written about 200 A.D. though it is 
difficult to be certain of its date. In the meanwhile, 
we have some of the specimens of the earliest prose in 
the inscriptions of Kudradamana in Girnar (A.D. 150). 
In the region of Bombay we get foreign rulers like the 
Kfaharatas who were probably subordinate to the Indo- 
Parthian kings in the 1st century A.D. The next 
chief was Nahapana. The Ksaharatas, however, were 
extirpated by Gautamiputra-Satakarni, the Andhra 
king. His sou, Va^i^thiputra Sripulumayi, had married 
the daughter of Rudradamana I, the Saka Satrap 
of UjjayinT, but much of the territory of the son-in- 
law was conquered by the father-in-law. As we 
have just seen, Sanskrit was the court language of 
Rudradamana and Yajna^rl, the son of Valisthiputra 
Sripulumayi, who was a great king of military exploits 
(173-202 A.D. ). The fall of the Andhra kings coincides 
approximately with the death of Vasudeva, the last 
great Ku§an king of North India and with the rise 
of the Sassanian dynasty of Persia (A.D. 226). 

But the history of the 3rd century after Christ is 
rather very obscure. The only important tradition 
of literary growth during the Andhras is the legend 
about king Satavahana or Salivahana, in whose court 
Gunadhya and Sarvavarmacarya are supposed to have 
lived. Gunadhya was born at Prati§thana in the Deccan 
on the banks of the Godavari. This city of Prati§thana 
is the capital of the Andhrabhrtyas, though there is 
much doubt about the location of the city. But there 
is a Prati^thana on the banks of the Gauges as men- 
tioned in the Harivarri&a. Bana refers to Satavahana 
as having made the immortal repertory of beautiful 
passages and this seems to indicate that there was great 
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cultivation of Sanskrit poetry even before Satavahana.’ 
According to the ■ legend, Satavahana’s adopted father 
was Dipakarni and this indicates that he may have 
belonged to the race of the Satakarnis. The Hd,la 
Saptaiati also conclusively proves that there was an 
abundant literary production in the Praki\ language 
and we have also strong reasons to believe that there 
must have been many dramas in Prakrt. But we do 
not know anything more about the exact time when 

Hala may have flourished. But if the legend is to 
be believed, the two great works, the K&tantra of 
Sarvavarma and the Brhatkatha of Guna^hya were 
written at this time. That stories used by Gunadhya 
were floating about among the populace, is well evident 
from Kalidasa’s statement udayana-katha-kovida-grama- 
vrddhan in the Meghaduta and the utilisation of those 
stories by Bbasa. We know that in all probability, 
Kalidasa had flourished at the time of the- later Sungas 
and Pataujali the grammarian was probably engaged 
as a priest in the Horse Sacrifice of Pu^yamitra. We 
also know that the Sa^ kings like Budradamana had 
taken to the Sanskrit language and Vai^nava religion. 
We also know from the inscriptions in the Besnagar 
Column that the Greek ambassador Heliodorus had 
accepted the Bhagavata religion. It is also probable 
tbat,Minander the Greek king had become a Buddhist. 

Mithradates I, the Persian king (170-136 B.C.), 
had extended his dominions up to the Indus and this 
explains why the chiefs of Taxila and Mathura had 
assumed Persian titles in early times and we have the 
remains of Persian culture in the excavations of Taxila. 


' 9 vinaHnam^agramyam*akc^rot idtavahanal}> I 
9i4uddhajdtibhi1^ ko^aip, ratnairiva subhd^iiaify il 

—Haf§a»$wriia, 
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It is possible that a Christian Mission under St. 
Thomas had come to the court of the Indo-Parthian 
king Gondophares at the beginning of the Christian 
era, but the Mission seems to have left no impression. 
It may not be out of place here to mention that neither 
Alexander’s conquest nor the association with Bactrian 
kings, seems to have left any permanent impression 
on the Indian mind. The Punjab or a considerable 
part of it with some of the adjoining regions remained 
more or less under Greek rule for more than two centuries 
(190 B.C. to 20 A.D.), but except the coins bearing 
Greek legends on the obverse, hardly any effect of 
Hellenisation can be discovered. It is surprising that 
not a single Greek inscription is available. There is 
no evidence of Greek architecture. The well-known 
sculptures of Gandhara, the region around Peshawar, 
are much later indeed and are the offsprings of cosmo- 
politan Graeco-Roman art. The invasions of Alex- 
ander, Antiochus the Great, Demetrios, Eukratides and 
Minander were but military incursions which left no 
appreciable mark upon the institutions of India. The 
people of India rejected Greek political institutions 
and architecture as well as language. 

During the 2nd and the 3rd century, Saivism had 
established itself very firmly in South. The Siva 
cult had long been in existence among the Dravidians 
and by the 3rd century A.D, it attained almost its 
finished character in the noble and devout writings of 
Maiiikkavachakara in Malabar. The VSsudeva cult 
had already penetrated into the south and by the 3rd 
and the 4th century A.D. the earliest Alwar thinkers 
had started the Bhakti literature. 

In the meanwhile, the Yueh-chis being attacked by 
their foes, the Sakas, rushed forward and after subjugating 
Kabul, entered into India and conquered the Punjab 
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under Kadphises I. His son Kadphises II not only 
established his power in the Punjab but in a consider- 
able part of the Gangetic plain in Benares (A.D. 45). 
But these parts were probably governed at this time 
by military Viceroys. In the meanwhile, the Yueh- 
chis were being attacked by the Chinese. Karii?ka 
tried to repel the Chinese but his army was totally 
routed and he had to send several embassies to China 
to pay tributes. The conquest of Kabul by the Yueh- 
chis opened the land route towards the West and 
Roman gold of the early Roman Emperors, such as 
Tiberius (A.D. 14-38) began to pour into India 

in payment for silk, spices, gems and dye-stuff. 
Southern India at the same time was holding an active 
maritime trade with the Roman Empire and large 
quantities of Roman gold poured into India. Now, 
Kadphises II was succeeded by Kaniska (58 B.C.). 
His dominions extended all over North-Western India 
as far as the Vindhyas. A temporary annexation of 
Mesopotamia by Trajan, the Roman Emperor, in 116 
A.D. brought the Roman frontier within 600 miles 
of the western limits of the Yueh-chi Empire. 
Kar\iska had also conquered Kashmir and attacked 
the city of Pataliputra from where he took away the 
Buddhist saint A^vaghosa. His own capital was 
Puru^apur or Peshawar. Kaniska had also conquered 
Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan. Thus the limits of 
the Indian Empire extended up to Khotan, a fact 
which explains the migration of Buddhist culture and 
Indian works which are being occasionally discovered 
there. The most important thing about him for our 
purposes is that he was converted to Buddhism, as 
may be known from his coins. Buddhism had in 
his time developed into the Mahayana form of which 
A^vagho^a was such an important representative and 
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the image of Buddha began to be installed in different 
parts of his Empire, taking a place with the older gods, 
such as Siva or Visnu and an elaborate mythology 
of Buddhism developed. It is at this time in the 2nd 
century A.D. that we have the style of sculpture 
described as the Gandhara school which was a branch 
of the cosmopolitan Graeco-Roman art. This style 
of art, which is much inferior to the indigenous Indian 
art, soon lost its currency. Kaniska called a council 
for the interpretation of Buddhist scriptures and about 
500 members of the Sarvastivada school met in 
Kashmir and the Buddhist theological literature under- 
went a thorough examination and elaborations were 
made in huge commentaries on the Tripitaka. This 
included the Mahavibhasd which still exists in its 
Chinese translation and it is said that these commen- 
taries were copied on sheets of copper and these were 
deposited in a stupa near Srinagar. From the time of 
Kaniska we have the golden age of the development of 
Buddhist Mahayana and Sarvastivada literature as also 
the codification of most of the Indian philosophical 
sutras. The first five or six centuries of the Christian 
era were also the age of great philosophical controversy 
between the Buddhists, the Hindus and the Jainas. 
A^vaghosa himself had written the i^raddhotpada-sutra 
and the Mahdydna-sutmlankara. It has been urged 
by Cowell that Kalidasa had borrowed from the 
Buddhacarita. But this point is very doubtful and 
the position may be reversed. The similarity of a few 
passages in the Kumarasamhham and the Raghuvarpia 
does not prove any conscious indebtedness on any side, 
so far as A^vagho§a’s Buddhacarita is concerned. A^va- 
ghosa also wrote a book of Buddhist legends called the 
Sutrdlahkara and also the Vajrasucl. More or less about 
this time we had also the poet Matrceta and also the 
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Buddhist poet Arya-^ura who wrote the J atakamald, 
in imitation of A^vaghosa’s Sutralankara. His dic- 
tion in prose and verse was of the kavya style. Some of 
the important Avadanas were also written during the 
1st or the 2nd century A.D. The Aiokavadana was 
actually translated into Chinese in the 3rd century A.D. 
It is curious to notice that these Avadanas which were 
written in Sanskrit, more or less at the time when 
the Brhatkathd of Gunadhya was written in Pai4acl, 
were seldom utilised by the Sanskrit writers. Many of 
the Avaddna legends are found in Ksemendra’s work so 
far as the essential part of the tales is concerned. But 
the didactic element is preponderatingly much greater 
in the Buddhist treatments. The great Mahayana 
writers Nagarjuna, Asahga, Vasubandhu, Candragomin, 
Santideva and others began to follow in close succession. 
The Mahayana literature gradually began to model 
itself on the Puranas and the introduction of the 
Dhdranis and other cults and rituals as well as the 
personification of powers into deities led to the rise of 
the Buddhist Tantras. The Lahlmvatara^ a semi-philo- 
sophical and semi-Tantrik work, was written probably 
sometime in the 4th century and later on the Yoga 
doctrine modified according to the psychology of the 
different people — among the Tibetan, the Chinese and the 
Japanese — assumed diverse forms. The stotra literature 
also formed the model of the Buddhist stotras and 
through this the theatre of the mental operation extended 
not only from the Hiudukush to Cape Comorin but it 
extended also to Further India, Tibet, China, Japan, 
Korea, the Malay Archipelago and many islands in the 
Indian and the Pacific Ocean and also to Central Asia, 
Turkistan, Turfan and other places. 

The reign of Kaniska terminated in or about 123 A.D, 
After him Vasiska and Huviska succeeded and Huvi^ka 
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was succeeded by Vasudeva I. The name signifies that 
he was converted into Hinduism and his coins exhibit 
the figure of Siva attended by the bull, Nandi and the 
trident. Coins are found during the period 238-269 
A.D. where a royal figure clad in the garb of Persia (an 
imitation of the effigy of Shahpur I, the Sassanian) is 
found, which indicates Sassanian influence in India. 
But we have no more details of it from any inscriptions 
of literary eminence. Probably numerous Rajas in India 
asserted their independence as may be inferred from 
muddled statements in the Puranas, such as the 
Abhlras, Gardabhilas, Sakas, Yavanas, Vahlikas and 
the successors of the Aindhras. The imperial city of 
Pataliputra maintained its influence as late as the 5th 
century A.D. but we practically know nothing about 
the condition of the interior of India at this time. 

The local Raja near Pataliputra called Candragupta 
married a Licchavi princess named Kumaradevi about 
the year 308 A.D. We do not hear much of the 
Licchavis in the intervening period of history since the 
reign of Ajata^atru. Candragupta was strengthened 
by this alliance and he extended his dominion 
along the Gangetic Valley as far as the junction of the 
Ganges and the Jamuna, about 320 A.D. Between 330 
and 335 A.D. he was succeeded by his son Samudra- 
gupta who immediately after his succession plunged 
himself into war. The multitude of praSastis in the ins- 
criptions have immortalised his reign in Indian history. 
The elaborate composition of Harisena with its contents 
is a historical document which is remarkable also 
as a linguistic and literary landmark. Samudragupta’s 
Empire extended on the North and the East from Kama- 
rtipa to Tamralipti including the modern site of Calcutta 
and extended westwards in a straight line across the 
Vindhyas to Guzerat and Saura§tra later on acquired 
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by his sou Candragupta II and on the north 
to the borders of JS'epal up to the banks of the 
Cbenab river in the Punjab. Pie performed an 
A^vamedha ceremony and is reputed to have been 
an adept not only in music and song but it 
is said that he bad also composed many metrical works 
of great value and was called a King of Poets. He 
allowed the Buddhist king Meghavarna of Ceylon to 
erect a monastery and temple in Buddhagaya. In the 
7th century when Hiuen-Tsang visited it, it was a 
magnificent establishment which accommodated 
1000 monks of the Sthavira school and afforded 
hospitality to monks from Ceylon. Samudragupta 
had also received Vasuvandhu. Throughout his 
conquests he secured submission of the various 
chiefs but he seldom annexed their territory. He 
bad removed his capital to Ayodhya from Pataliputra. 
Thus when Hiuen-Tsang came in the 7th century, 
he found Pataliputra in ruins but when Kaja^ekhara 
mentions the glory of Pataliputra, he refers to 
Upavarsa, Varsa, Panini, Pingala, Vyadi, Vararuci 
and Patanjali as having been tested according to the 
tradition in Pataliputra.* His successor Candragupta, 
who had assumed the title of Vikramaditya, led 
his conquests to the Arabian Sea through Malwa, 
Guzerat and Kathiawad, which had been ruled for 
centuries by the Saka dynasty. We know that the 
capital of Castana and his successors was Ujjayinl. 
Vidisa was also the important centre of Agnimitra. 
But Samudragupta and his successors had made their 
capital in Ayodhya. It will therefore be wrong to 
suppose that one should make Kalidasa a resident of 
Ujjayinl and yet make him attached to the court of 


1 
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Candragupta TI. Kau^ambl, which stood on the high 
road to UjjayinI and North India, had the Asoka pillar 
on which there is inscribed an inscription of Samudra- 
gupta and it has been argued that KausambI also 
formed his temporary place of residence. Candra- 
gupta II destroyed the Saka Satrapy by first dethroning 
and then executing Rudrasena . Though he was tole- 
rant of Buddhism and Jainism he was an orthodox 
Hindu and probably a Vaisiiava. From Fa Hien’s 
accounts (405-411 A.D.) we find that people were 
enjoying good government and abundant prosperity at 
the time of Vikramaditya. 

Still then there were monasteries in Pataliputra 
whereabout six to seven hundred monks resided, and Fa 
Hien spent three years there studying Sanskrit. At his 
time ‘^charitable institutions, were numerous. Rest 
houses for travellers were provided on the highways 
and the capital possessed an excellent free hospital 
endowed by benevolent and educated citizens — hither 
come all poor helpless patients suffering from all kinds 
of infirmities. They are well taken care of and a 
doctor attends them. Food and medicine are supplied 
according to their wants and thus they are made quite 
comfortable and when they are well they may go 
away.’” In describing the state of the country Fa 
Hien speaks of the lenience of the criminal law. He 
further says : “throughout the country no one kills 
any living thing, or drinks wine or eats onions or 
garlic. They do not keep pigs or fowls, there are no 
dealings in cattle, no butchers’ shops or distilleries in 
the market places. Only the candalas, hunters and 
fishermen lived a different way of life. The only source 
of revenue was rent on crown lands. ~ Fa Hien never 

^ Smith *f Early History of Indiat pp. 295-296. 
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speaks of brigands or thieves. At the death of Candra- 
gupta, Kumaragupta I ascended the throne in 413 A.D, 
It will be wrong to suppose that Saivism spread 
from the South to the North for even Kadphises II, the 
Kusana conqueror, was an worshipper of Siva and put 
the image of Siva on his coins and during the whole' 
period when Buddhism acquired ascendency in India, 
worship of Hindu gods had continued unabated. The 
only distinctly Buddhist coins were those that 
were struck by Kaniska but the next king Vasudeva 
had been a Hindu, as has already been mentioned, and 
the Saka Satraps were also Hindus. The Pali language 
of the Buddhists were reserved only for Buddhist reli- 
gious works. No kdvya or drama were written in Pali 
and after A^oka it was seldom used as the language of 
inscriptions and even the language of Asoka’s inscrip- 
tions was not Pali. Though we are unable to place 
Kalidasa in the Gupta period there was undoubtedly a 
great enlightenment of culture during the Gupta period 
which went on till the 11th or the 12th century. We 
have not only at this time Vatsabhatti and Hari§ena 
but a galaxy of other writers. The panegyrics of both 
Hari§ena and Vatsabhatti illustrate the highest style that 
Sanskrit had attained at this period. Bharavi also 
probably lived in the 5th century and Bhat^i also in all 
probability lived somewhere during the 5th or the 6th 
century. It has been suggested that Sudraka may also 
have lived at this time, but we really know very little 
about Sudraka. Aryabhata, !the celebrated astronomer, 
also probably lived towards the end of the 5th or the 
middle of the 6th century. The laws of Manu as we 
find it and also of Yajnavalkya probably belong to 
this age. But as regards the poets, it will be- rash to 
say that they were invariably attached to courts of 
kings. They probably lived well to be able, to turn to 
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their vocation of writing poetry, but it may be supposed 
that they had always some patrons among the rich 
people. 

Art and architecture, both Buddhist and Brahmi- 
nical, flourished during the 5th and the 6th century 
and though by the ravages of Moslem army almost 
every Hindu building was pulled to pieces and all large 
edifices of the Gupta age had been destroyed, yet recent 
researches have discovered for us a few specimens of 
architectural compositions of a considerable skill in out 
of the way places. The allied art of sculpture attained 
a degree of perfection, the value of which is being 
recently recognised. Painting as exemplified by the 
frescoes of Ajanta and the cognate works of Sigiria in 
Ceylon (479-97) are so many best examples of Indian 
art. Colonisation of the Malayan ATchipelago, Java 
and Sumatra had begun probably at least in the early 
centuries of the Christian era and- Indian civilisation, 
particularly Rrahminic, had already been established in 
the Archipelago by 401 A. D. By the middle of the 
7th century, according to the report of I-Tsing, 
Buddhism was in a flourishing condition in the island 
of Sumatra and it grew side by side with the Hindu 
culture. The study of Sanskrit was so much current 
there that I-Tsing spent about 6 months in order to 
acquaint himself with Sanskrit grammar. The earliest 
Sanskrit inscriptions, however, are found in Borneo 
and during the 4th century A.D. Borneo was being 
ruled by Hindu kings, such as A^vavarman, Mulavar- 
man, etc. Already in the 5th century we hear of 
Purnavarman in Western Java and the worship of 
Visnu and Siva was prevalent in those parts. Mahayana 
forms of Buddhism also flourished in the country in 
the 8th and 9th centuries. In India we find the 
Vaisnava and the Saiva worship flourish side by side 
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with Buddhism. But the golden age of the Guptas 
lasted fora century and a quarter (330-455). Skanda- 
gupta came to the throne in 455 A.D. He successfully 
resisted thePusyamitras from the South and drove away 
the Huns. But in the second invasion of the Huns he 
was defeated, as we know from an inscription dated 
458 A.D. He appointed - Parnadatta Viceroy of the 
West who gave Junagad or Girnar to his son. At 
about 465 and also in 470 the Huns began to pour in. 
Skandagupta probably died in 480 A.D. With his 
death the Empire vanished but the dynasty remained. 
After his death Puragupta succeeded who reigned from 
485 to 635 A.D. The importance of Magadha, how- 
ever, and the University of Nalanda survived the down- 
fall of the Guptas. We have the account of a Chinese 
Mission sent to Magadha in 539 A.D. for the collection 
of original Mahayana texts and for obtaining services of 
scholars capable of translating them into Chinese. 
During the reign of Jivitagupta I, Paramartha was sent 
to China with a largo collection of manuscripts. He 
worked for 23 years in China and died at the age of 70 
in 569. During his reign Bodhidharma also went to 
China (502-549). 

In the Western province of Malwa we find record of 
other kings such as Buddhagupta and Bhanugupta. 

Towards the close of the 5th century Bhatarka 
established himself at Valabhi in Kathiawad in 770. 
The great Buddhist scholars, Gunamati and Sthiramati 
resided in Valabhl and Valabhl became a great centre 
of learning. After the overthrow of Valabhl its place 
was taken by Anhilwara, which retained its importance 
till the 15th century. 

The Huns, however, overthrew the Gupta Empire 
and became rulers of Malwa and Central India. But 
Mihirakula was defeated by a confederacy of kings 
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headed by Baladitya and Ya^odharman, a Raja of 
Central India. Mihirakula fled to Kashmir. The 
Kashmirian king allowed him the charge of a small 
territory. Mihirakula then rebelled against his bene- 
factor and killed his whole family. But this Hun 
leader had become a devotee of Siva. With the death 
of Mihirakula India enjoyed immunity from foreign 
attacks for a long time. 

We must now come to Harsa (606-647). Harsa 
was a great patron of learning and Bana has given 
some account of him in his Harsacarita. Harsa’s 
Empire was almost equivalent to that of Samudragupta. 
Harsa was himself a great poet. He wrote three 
dramas, the Ratndvall, the Priyadariikd and the Ndgd- 
nanda. Candra, probably Candragomin, the great 
grammarian, wrote a Buddhist drama called Lokananda 
describing the story as to how a certain Manicuda gave 
away his wife and children to a Brahmin out of genero- 
sity. He lived before 650 A.D. as he is cited in the 
Kdiikd Vrtti. A contemporary of his, Candradasa, had 
dramatised the Vessantara legend. Whether Candra 
and Candragomin are identical, may be a matter of 
indecisive controversy. But Candra or Candraka’s 
poems are quoted in the Subhdsitdvall and he was 
admired by the rhetoricians. Almost a contemporary 
of Harsa was Mahendravikramavarman, son of 
the Pallava king Simhavikramavarman, and he 
also was himself a king who ruled in Kailcl. He 
wrote a prahasana (Mattavildsa) showing the same 
technique as that of Bhasa. Bana, we know, 
not only wrote the Harsacanta and the Kadambdri, 
but also the Candl-htaka, the Mukuta-taditaka 
(a drama) and Pdrvatiparinaya (a rupaka). It is 
doubtful whether he or Vamana Bhatta Bana was the 
author of the Sarvacarila-ndtaka, The great dramatist 
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Bhavabhuti also flourished about 700 A.D. His three 
plays, the Mslatimadhava, the Uttaracarita and the 
Viracarita are masterpieces of Sanskrit drama. Though 
the exact date of Subandhu, author of the Vasavadattd,, 
cannot be determined yet as both Bana and Vamana of 
the 8th century refer to him, he must have flourished in 
the 6th or the 7th century. Bha^ti also probably 
flourished in the 6th or the 7th century. Bhamaha 
was slightly junior to him. The Natya^astra had been 
written probably in the •3nd century A.D. The poet 
Medhavin and the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti, who 
was also a poet, flourished probably in the 6th century 
and Dan<j[in, author of the Kavyadar§a and the Da^a- 
kumdracarita probably also flourished in the 6th century. 
Difinaga, the Buddhist logician, bad flourished in the 
5th century during which time Vatsayana also wrote 
his Bhasya on the Nyayasutra. The Sanikhya-kdrikS, 
of Isvarakr^na was probably written by the 3rd century 
A.D. and the Nydyasutras were probably composed 
near about that time and the Vedanta-sutras of Badara- 
yana were probably composed by the 2nd century A.D. 
and we have already mentioned Vasuvandhu, author of 
the Ahhidharmakosa and many important Buddhist 
works, who lived in the 4th century and was 
a senior contemporary of Samudragupta. Udbhata 
probably flourished in the 8th century and the 
Dhvanydloka was probably written in the latter 
half of the 9th century. Udbhata was not only 
a rhetorician but he had also written a Kumdra- 
samhham. We have already said that VSmana 
lived probably in the 8th century, but as Vamana 
quotes from Magha, Magha must have lived probably 
in the middle of the 7th century. The Kd6ikd 
commentary was written about 660 A.D. and the Nydsa 
was probably written between 700 and 760 A.D. 
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Budrata also flourished before 900 and Abhinavagupta 
who wrote his Locana on the Dhvanyaloka probably 
about ] 60 years after, flourished in the 1 1th century 
and Raja^ekhara probably lived in the first quarter of 
the 10th century. ViiSakhadatta, the author of the 
Mudraraksasa, probably lived in the 9th century. 
Bhattanarayana, the author of the Benlsanihdra, is 
quoted by Vamana, and must, therefore, have lived 
before 800 A.D. If he were one of the Brahmins who 
were brought to Bengal from Kanauj by king AdiSura, 
he may have lived in the 7th century A.D, Kumara- 
dasa, the author of the Janaktharana, was probably a 
king of Ceylon and probably lived in the beginning of 
the 6th century. Mentha lived probably in the latter 
part of the 6th century and king Pravarasena, the 
author of the Setuvandha, must have lived during the 
same time. The Kashmirian author Bhumaka who 
wrote his Rdmndrjunlya in 27 cantos, probably also 
lived at this time. Towards the close of the 9th century 
we have the Kapphanahhyudaya based on the tale of the 
AvaddnaSataka by Sivasvami, one of the few exceptions 
where the Avaddna literature has been utilised. But 
there are some other poets like Bhattara Haricandra or 
Gunadhya or Adhyaraja whose works are not pow 
available. 

After Harsa, the Empire was practically broken and 
we have a number of kingdoms in various parts of the 
country. China was trying to assert suzerainty in the 
northern frontier and when its power vanished in the 
first half of the 6th century, the domains of the White 
Huns were extending up to Gandhara and between 663 
and 567 this country was held by the Turks. In 630 
the Northern Turks were completely vanquished by the 
Chinese who extended their domains to Turfan and 
Kucha, thus securing the northern road communication 
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from East to West. Gampo, the Tibetan king (A.D. 
630) who had become a Buddhist, was friendly to India. 
In 659 China rose to the height of its power and was in 
possession of this country upto Kapi^a. The Turks 
were finally routed by the Chinese in A.D. 744 and 
between 665 and 715, the northern route from China to 
India between the Xaxartes and the Indus was closed 
and the southern route through Kashgar was closed by 
the Tibetans and the road over the Hindukush was 
closed by the Arabs with the rise of Islam. But again 
by 719 the Chinese regained influence on the border of 
India. Buddhism developed in Tibet as against the 
indigenous Bon religion. The Indian sages, Santara- 
k^ita and Padmasarmbhava, were invited to Tibet. 
Contact between politics of India and that of China 
had ceased in the 8th century owing to the growth of 
the. Tibetan power. In the 7th century, the Tantrik 
form of the Mahayana, so closely allied to the Tantrik 
worship in India, had established itself in Nepal. 
Nepal was conqured by the Gurkhas of the Hindu faith 
and there has been a gradual disintegration of Buddhism 
from that time. Kashmir was being ruled by Hindu 
kings and in the 8th century we had CandrapTcJa, 
Muktapida and JayapTda, and in the 9th century there 
were the kings Avantivarman and Safikaravarman and 
in the 10th century we have the kings Partha, Unmatta- 
vanti and la^r on Queen Didda, all of whom were 
tyrannical. In the 11th century we have king Kalasa 
and Har§a, after which .it was conquered by the 
Moslems. 

After Harsa’s death, in the 8th century we have 
king Yatovarman in Kanauj, a patron of Bhavabhuti 
and Vakpatiraja. At the end of the 8th century, the 
reigning monarch Indrayudha was dethroned by 
Dbarmapala, king of Bengal, who enthroned a relative 
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of his, Cakrayudha, who was again dethroned by 
Nagabha^, the Gurjara-Pratihara king. He transferred 
bis capital to Kanauj. In the 9th century we have 
king Bhoja. Bhoja’s son Mahendrapala had for his 
teacher the poet Eaja^ekhara. These kings were all 
Vaisnavas. After this the power of Kanauj began to 
wane. In the 10th century Jayapala, king of the 
Upper Valley of the Indus Region and most of the 
Punjab, attacked King Sabuktagin and in the subsequent 
battles that followed was worsted and committed suicide. 
In Kanauj, king Rajyapala was defeated by the Moslems. 
With the disappearance of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
dynasty of Kanauj, a Raja of the Gahadwar clan named 
Candradeva established his authority over Benares and 
Ayodhya and also over Delhi. This is known as the 
Eathore dynasty. In the 12th century we have Raja 
Jayacand under whose patronage Sriharsa, the poet, 
wrote his great work Naisadhacarita. 

It is unnecessary to dilate more upon the political 
history of India. Bui from the body of the book and 
from what has been said in the Editorial Notes, it 
would appear that the current opinion that the glorious 
age of the Sanskrit literature synchronised with the 
glorious epoch of the Guptas, is not quite correct. On 
the other band, great writers like Kalidasa and Bhasa 
flourished before the dawn of the Christian era — at the 
time probably of the Mauryas, and also shortly after the 
reign of Pusyamitra at the time of the great Hindu 
ascendency ; the rise of Buddhism gave a great impetus 
to the development of sciences and particularly to philo- 
sophy ; but inspite of Buddhism, Hinduism became 
the prevailing religion of the kings of India and in 
many cases the kings themselves turned to be 
poets. Inspite of the colossal political changes and 
turmoils in various parts of the country and various 
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foreign inroads and invasions, we had a new era o^ 
literary culture and development till the l'2th century, 
when the country was subjugated by the Mahom- 
medans. Many writers have suggested that it is 
the foreign impact of the Sakas, the Hunas, the 
Turks, the Chinese, the Tibetans, that gave an 
incentive, by the introduction of new ideas, to literary 
development. But such a view will appear hardly 
to be correct, for to no period of the literary 
development of India can we ascribe any formative 
influence due to foreign culture. The Hindu literary 
development followed an insulated line of Trivarga- 
siddhi all through its course from the 12th 
century onwards. With the occupation of Upper 
India by the Moslems and their inroads into 
Southern India and with the growth of stringency 
of the Smfti rules and the insulating tendency, 
the former free spirit gradually dwindled away 
and we have mostly a mass of stereotyped litera- 
ture to which South India, ys'hich was comparatively 
immune from the Moslem invasion, contributed largely. 
Southern India also distinguished itself by its contri- 
butions to Vai^nava thought and the emotional! stic 
philosophy which had its repercussions in North India 
also. Some of the greatest thinkers of India, like 
Nagarjuna and Sankara and Ramanuja, Jayatirtha and 
Vyasatirtha, hailed from the South and devotionalism, 
which began with the Arvars in the 3rd or the 4th 
century A.D., attained its eminence in the 16th or the 
17th century along with unparalleled dialectic skill of 
Veflkata, Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha. Philosophy in 
the North dwindled into formalism of the new school of 
NySya, the rise of emotionalism in Caitanya and his 
followers, and the stringency of the Smyti in the 
nivandhas of Bagbunandana. 
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In attempting to give a perspective of the growth 
and development of Sanskrit literary culture from the 
racial, religious, social, political and environmental 
backgrounds, we have omitted one fact of supreme 
importance, viz., the rise of geniuses, which is almost 
wholly unaccountable by any observable data, and though 
poets of mediocre talents may maintain the literary flow 
yet in the field of literature as also in politics it is 
the great geniuses that stand as great monuments of the 
advancement of thought and action. No amount of 
discussion or analysis of environmental conditions can 
explain this freak of Nature just as in the field of 
Biology the problem of accidental variation cannot be 
explained. Why a Sudraka, a Bhasa, a Kalidasa, 
a Bhavabhuti or a Bana lifted up his head at parti- 
cular epochs of Indian history, will for ever remain 
unexplained. Baja^ekhara regards poetic genius as 
being of a two-fold character, creative and appreciative. 
He alone is a poet to whom any and every natural or 
social surrounding provokes his creative activity to 
spontaneous flow of literary creation. This creative 
function may manifest itself through properly arranged 
words in rhyme or rhythm in the appreciation of 
literary art and also in the reproduction of emotions 
through histrionic functions. This individuality of 
genius in a way prevents the determination of great 
works of literary art as being the causal functions of 
historical conditions. 

But though the consensus of opinion among the 
rhetoricians point to the view that the mark of true 
poetry is the creation of sentiments, yet Raja^ekhara 
and others regard wide experience as an essential 
characteristic of a good poet. A poet’s words should 
have a universality of application and the manner of 
his delivery should be such that his failures should be 
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unnoticeable. Raja^ekhara further maintains that 
though genius is of supreme importance, yet learning 
is also essential. He distinguishes two types of 
poets, the 3astra-kavi, who depicts sentiments 
and the bavya-kavi who by his mode of delivery softens 
difficult ideas and thoughts. Both have their 
place in literature. Both reveal two tendencies 
which are complementary to each other. The accept- 
ance of learning within the category of the essential 
qualities that go to make poetry, has well-established 
itself not only in the time of Raja^ekhara but long 
before him in the time of Bhatti and probably much 
earlier than him. Bhatti takes pride in thinking that 
his poems would not be intelligible to people who are 
not scholars. This wrong perspective arose probably 
from the fact that the grammatical and lexico- 
graphical sciences as well as the philosophical disci- 
pline had attained a high water-mark of respect with 
the learned people who alone could be the judges of 
poetry. This view, however, was not universal ; for as 
has elsewhere been noted, Bhamaha urges that kdvya 
should be written in such a manner as to be intelligible 
even to those who have no learning or general 
education. 

We have seen that Sanskrit had become almost 
absolutely stereotyped by the middle of the 2nd century 
B.C. ; we have also seen that the Prakyt, as we find in 
literature in spite of their names as Magadhi, Saura- 
seni and Mahara^trl, was not really the spoken language 
of those parts of the country. What we have are the 
standardised artificial forms of Prakrt which were used 
for the purpose of literature. It is doubtful^ to what 
extent one can regard the Prakrt of the A^okan inscrip- 
tions to be the spoken dialect of any part of the country, 
though it has been held by many scholars that the 
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Eastern dialect was the lingua franca of the whole 
Empire and we assented to this view in the Preface. 
The variations found in the Girnar, the Kalinga and 
the Siddapur edicts would raise many problems of con- 
siderable difficulty. 

Another important question that may arise particu- 
larly in connection with the drama and the prose litera- 
ture, is the question as to whether Sanskrit was the 
spoken language at any time. In our Preface we 
pointed out that neither Samskrta nor Prdkrta was 
regarded as the name of speech so far as it can be 
traced from the evidences of earlier Sanskrit literature. 
Panini distinguishes between the Vedic and the 
Paninian language, as Vaidika and Bhdsd (spoken 
language). Patahjali in his Bhdsya says that the 
object of grammar is to supply rules of control for 
current speech (laukika in the sense of being known to 
the common people, or as having sprung from the 
common people.)’ But why should then there be at all 
rules for the control of speech ? The answer is : one, 
for the preservation of the integrity of the Vedas and 
two, for making proper transformations of suffixes from 
the forms given in the Sarnhitds for practical sacrificial 
use ; and three, in pursuance of the general duty for all 
Brahmins to study the Vedas of which the chief acces- 
sory is grammar ; four, grammar is the shortest 
route for the study of correct words ; five, for arriving 
at certainty of meaning and for laying proper accents on 
words. In addition to this, Patanjali adds some supple- 


^ loke vidita Hi lokasarvaJok&\\hafl iti \hafl ! 
athavd hhavdrthe adhydtmdditvdt \hafi | 

vede hhava vaidikah | Mahabhajya— Paspa^Shniks. 

® There may be forma in the Vedas which are not found in the cnrrent 
speech and one i^ho is not versed in grammar might easily be led to think that 
the Vedic form is erroneous. 
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mentary reasons. These are as follows : — the Asuras 
who imitated the Brahmins in performing the sacrifices 
often misused the words or misplaced the accents. 
Thus, instead of putting the pluta accent on he and 
pronouncing the word arayah after it, they used the 
words helaya, helaya, and were defeated for the reason 
that they could not get the benefit of the sacrifice for 
victory ; for this reason, a Brahmin should not mispro- 
nounce the words like the mlecchas. A wrong word or 
a wrong accent fails to denote the proper meaning. So 
to safeguard oneself from wrong usage one should study 
grammar. The study of grammar is also necessary for 
the comprehension of proper meaning. There are 
more wrong words and accents in currency than proper 
words and accents, for in place of one proper word or 
accent there may be many wrong words and accents 
and only the man who knows grammar can distinguish 
between the right and the wrong word. Here 
we find the purificatory influence of grammar. More- 
over, rules of decorum require that the pluta accent 
should be given in offering salutations to respected 
persons, whereas in greeting a woman or a person 
coming from a distant place, one should omit the pluta 
accent. None but one versed in grammar can distin- 
guish these. People often think that the Vedic words 
may be known from the Vedas and the current words 
from current speech, but the above discourse will show 
that there is a necessity for studying grammar for the 
acquirement in both. 

A review of the above discourse reveals to us the 
following uncontestable facts — viz., that even in 
the time of Patafijali the Paninian language was used 
in current speech though many mispronounced and mis- 
accented or corrupt or foreign words had crept into the 
current speech. The current speech was thus not 
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exactly what we call Paninian Sanskrit but Sanskrit 
in which there is a very large admixture of corrupt 
words, for Patanjali expressly says bhuydmsah 
apahvdah, and a codified grammar was needed for 
sieving out the corrupt words though it cannot be 
denied that inspite of the sieving some popular words 
of foreign or aboriginal character were accepted as 
genuine Sanskrit words. The word titan occurring in a 
verse quoted by Patanjali is an instance of it. We also 
find that by Patafijali’s time the tradition was that the 
Asuras had accepted Brahminic forms of sacrifice but 
they could not attain the fruits of them as they could 
not properly pronounce the Sanskrit words. The rules 
of accent prescribed for greeting persons also show that 
Sanskrit as mixed up with corrupt words was in use 
among the people. Those, however, who achieved the 
discipline of a grammatical study used the words re- 
cognised as chaste by the grammatical tradition. The 
mixed language as used by common folk was not un- 
intelligible to the learned nor the speech of the learned 
unintelligible to the common people. A parallel may 
be drawn from the existing literary Bengali language 
and the spoken language varying from district to district 
with regard to words and accents. The learned 
Bengalees may not even understand properly in some 
cases the dialectical folk languages of another locality. 
Thus the Chittagong dialect of Bengali would hardly 
be intelligible to a learned Bengalee of Calcutta. A 
learned Chittagong-man may talk in standard Bengali 
with other learned men but may at the same time use 
his own dialect in talking with the common people of 
his native place or he may even intersperse Chittagong 
words with the words of standard Bengali. The stan- 
dardisation of accent is still more difficult to be 
attained. 
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Dr. Hannes Skold in his work on the Nirukta says 
that the derivations suggested by Yaska are only intelli- 
gible if we assume that he was conversant with some 
kind of Middle Indian Prakrt speech. Prof. Liiders 
says that the language of Asoka’s Chancery was 
a high language but the actual spoken speech had 
almost advanced to a stage of the literary Prakrts. 
Keith holds that Yaska spoke Sanskrit as he wrote it 
and the officials of Asoka spoke in the language similar 
to what they wrote, while the lower classes of the people 
spoke in dialects which had undergone much phonetical 
transformation. Prom Patahjali’s statement referred to 
above we can gather that the upper classes who were 
conversant with grammar spoke the chaster speech but 
as we go down the stratum the language was of a 
corrupt nature. The alien people on whom the Aryans 
had imposed their language could not also speak it 
correctly. The directions of royal edicts as found in 
the Arthaiastra, Chapter 31, would lead to the presump- 
tion that the edicts were drafted in Sanskrit. A^oka 
was probably the first to issue edicts in some form of 
Prakrt as found in the inscriptions. It is also diffi- 
cult to assert that Anoka’s inscriptions were written in 
accordance with the speech of the countries in which the 
edicts appeared; for, though the language and the 
grammar of the edicts have many differences in different 
localities yet these would be too small in comparison 
with the actual dialectical varieties that might have 
existed between Mysore and Guzerat. We think there- 
fore that though the Prakrt speech was current in 
Anoka’s time and even in earlier times among the 
common people, among the higher classes Sanskrit was 
used in common speech. But the tatsama words flowed 
continuously into the current speech. 
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The study of Sanskrit kdvyas and their appreciation 
have their own difficulties. Excepting in the case of a 
few writers of elegance like Kalidasa, Bhasa or Sudraka, 
most of the Sanskrit works in poetry are not easily 
accessible to those who have no proficiency in the 
language and even for the proficient it is not always an 
easy reading and at times one cannot make much of 
them without commentaries. The study of Sanskrit 
kdvyas, therefore, cannot be an easy pastime and cannot 
always be enjoyed as recreation in leisure hours. The 
great poets of India, as Keith says, “ wrote for 
audiences of experts ; they were masters of the learning 
of their day, long trained in the use of language and 
they aimed to please by subtlety, not simplicity of 
effect. They had at their disposal a singularly 
beautiful speech and they commanded elaborate and 
most effective metres.” Under the circumstances, 
though the kdvya literature contains within it some 
of the great master-pieces of poetical works, it cannot 
hope to become popular with those who have a mere 
lisping knowledge of Sanskrit or who are unwilling to 
take the trouble of undertaking a difficult journey 
through the intricacies of the language. To the trained 
ear the music of the poetry is so enthrallingly bewitch- 
ing that the mere recitation of the verses in the proper 
manner produces a sense of exhilaration. I have seen 
that even in Europe, wheii I recited the verses, persons 
who had but little acquaintance with Sanskrit, had 
been tremendously affected by the sonorous rhythm of 
the Sanskrit verses and large audiences almost felt 
themselves spell-bound by the mystery of the music. 
Another difficulty regarding Sanskrit poetry is that, 
more than the poetry in other languages, the charm of 
Sanskrit poetry in untranslatable, as a large part of 
it is derived from the rhythm and, the cadence.. ThuSji 
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Keith says : “German poets like Buckert can indeed 
base excellent work on Sanskrit originals, but the 
effects produced are achieved by wholly different means, 
while English efforts at verse translations fall invariably 
below a tolerable mediocrity, their diffuse tepidity 
contrasting painfully with the brilliant condensation of 
style, the elegance of metre and the close adaptation of 
sound to sense of the originals.’’ 

Not a less attractive part of Sanskrit poetry is its 
charming descriptions of natural scenes and the 
beauties of the seasons. As we go from poet to poet 
we often notice a change of outlook and perspective 
which cannot but leave a bright and exhilarating effect 
on our imagination. Thus, throughout the descrip- 
tions of natural scenes and objects as depicted by 
Kalidasa, we find that the whole Nature is a replica of 
the human world — the same feelings and emotions, the 
same passions and sorrows, the same feelings of 
tenderness, love, affection and friendship that are found 
to reign in the human mind, are also revealed in the 
same manner for Kalidasa in and through all the objects 
of Nature. The Yaksa in the Meghaduta employs the 
cloud as the messenger to his love-lorn lady in the 
Alakapurl, and the cloud itself is made to behave as 
the friend, benefactor and lover of the flowers and 
rivers, mountains and forests, over which it may pass 
dropping showers of rain. Nature may be dumb but 
yet she understands the sorrows of men and is friendly 
to them. In addressing the clouds he says : “ Though 
you do not give any verbal response to my words yet 
I cannot think that you will not render me a friendly 
turn, for even in your silence you supply water to the 
cataka.” In the last verse of the Meghaduta, K&MMa. 
says addressing the cloud : “Oh Cloud I may you not 
be separated from the lightning who is your wife. 
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Either for the sake of friendship or for the sake of 
kindness or by finding me aggrieved, you may serve me 
as a messenger and after that you may go wherever you 
please.” The seasons appeared to Kalidasa almost 
as living beings. They are not merely the friends of 
man but throughout Nature the life and personality of 
the seasons are realised in joy and love, and in Kali- 
dasa’s descriptions this aspect of Nature becomes- 
extremely vivid. . 

But when Valmiki looks at Nature, his general 
emphasis is on the realistic aspect of Nature. The 
aspect of its utility to man is thim and shadowy. But 
as we proceed onwards we find that gradually Nature 
begins to rise to the human level and often its 
practical utility to man is emphasised, e.g., in the 
l^tusamhdra of Kalidasa. The emphasis on the prag- 
matic aspect has indeed a deleterious effect on the 
nature of poetry, but oftentimes in the descriptions of 
the poets the pragmatic aspect is thinned away and 
human characters are ascribed to Nature, or Nature 
has been enlivened with the fulness of human conscious- 
ness. Starting from realism we often pass into idealism 
as self-reflection. In the Bdmdyana, for example, 
Valmiki in describing the situation of Rama in his 
separation from Sita and in contrasting it with the state 
of Sugriva, describes the sorrow of Rama. Thus he 
says : “1 am without my wife and my throne and am 
being broken into pieces like the bank of a river. As 
the rains make all places extremely impassable, so my 
sorrow is broad and wide and it seems to me as if I 
can never ford over to my great enemy Ravana.” But 
Valmiki here does not describe what Rama would have 
done if his wife was near by. He had seen the 
lightning by the side of the dark cloud and he was at 
once reminded as to how Sita might have been lying 
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in the lap of Eavana. Looking at the new showers of 
rain he is reminded of the falling tears of Sita. 
Nature thus reminds the human situation and events 
but there is no tinge of any pragmatic perspective 
regarding the rains. But human comparisons are 
quite common. Thus in describing the hills he speaks 
of them as if they were wearing garments of black 
deer-skin and he compares the rains with the holy 
Jihread and music of the rains with the chanting of 
Vedic hymns. But apart from such human analo- 
gies the general tendency of Valmiki’s description is 
realism — descriptions of fruits and flowers, of birds and 
beasts, of muddy roads and moist winds, and so on. 
Bhavabhuti seems to have followed this realistic ten- 
dency of Valmiki in his descriptions of Nature, which 
is sometimes sublime and sombre. Such a realistic 
tendency can be found in other poets also. Thus, the 
poet Abhinanda speaks of dreadful darkness torn some- 
times into pieces by the gl^ming lightning ; even the 
tree before us cannot be seen ; their existence can only be 
inferred from the collection of fire-flies; the whole night 
is ringing with the humming of crickets. 

Thus, the different poets of India had approached 
Nature from diverse points of view, some realistic, some 
pragmatic, some idealistic. 

Thus, in spite of criticisms that may be levelled 
against Sanskrit poetry, to a learned Sauskritist who 
is acquainted with the trailing history of the allusive 
words and its penumbra, the double meanings and the 
associated myths, Sanskrit poetry with its luxurious 
images, cadence of rhyme, jingling alliteration of word- 
sounds, creates a wonderland of magic and joy that 
transports the reader to a new world of beauty. The 
delicate and passionate flickerings of love with which 
Sanskrit love poetry is surcharged, are as much exciting 
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to our primal tendencies as appealing to our cultured 
tastes. Though much of Sanskrit poetry has been lost 
through the ravages of time, yet what remains is 
worthy of the pride and satisfaction of any great ilation. 
There is no compeer in the world of the Mahdhhdrata 
and the Rdmdyana taken together, and Kalidasa stands 
supreme before our eyes as a magic-creator of beauty 
and enchantment, and Bhavabhuti as the creator of the 
sombre and the sublime. 
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ORIGINS AND CHARACTERISTICS 

1. The Origin and Sources of the Kivya 

Even if there is no direct evidence,* it would not be entirely 
unjustifiable to assume that the Sanskrit Kavya literature, highly 
stylised though it is, had its origin in the two great Epics of ■ 
India. The Indian tradition, no doubt, distinguishes the 
Itihasa from the Kavya, but it has always, not unjustly, regarded - 
the Rdmdyana, if not the Mahdhhdratu, as the first of Kavyas, 

^ This rapid survey is only an attempt to give, from the literary point of view only, and 
from direct reading of the literature itself, a connected historical outline of a vast and 
difficult subject. It does not pretend to be exhaustive, nor to supersede the excellent and 
methodical presentations of Moritz Winternitz and Sten Konow, with their valuable 
bibliographical material, as well as the brilliant accounts of Sylvain L 6 vi and A. B. Keith, 
to all of which, as also to various monographs and articles of individual scholars, every 
writer traversiog the same ground must acknowledge his deep indebtedness. But the aim of 
the present account is not to offer a mere autiijuarian or statistical essay, not to record and 
discuss what has been said ou Sanskrit literature (the value of which, however, is not and 
cannot be ignored), but to give, ns concisely as pos^^ible, a systematic and literary account 
of the literature itself. Even if strict chronology is not yet attainable, it should be recognised 
that our general knowledge of the subject is not today so nebulous as to make the application 
of historical or literary metliods altogether impossible. It is felt that Sanskrit literature, as 
literature, need no longer be looked upon as a literary curiosity, deserving merely a descriptive, 
erudite, apologetic or condescending treatment, but that it ranks legitimately as one of the 
great literatures of the world, to the appreciation of which broader historical and literary 
standards should be applied. The bibliographical references and purely learned discussions, 
which are available in their fulness elsewhere, are, therefore, reduced as much as possible to a 
minimum, and emphasis has been laid upon the literary aspects of the problems, which have, 
30 far, not received adequate attention. It is cot claimed that the work is final in this respect 
but it is hoped that a beginning has been made. The only apology that is necessary, 
apart from the obvious one of the writer’s imperfect knowledge and capacity, is that it is 
written within certain limits of time, which allowed less provision of material than what 
could have been accomplished by longer preparation, and within certain limits of space, 
which did not permit him to enter fully into some of the difficult, but interesting, 
problems. 
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The Mahdhhdrata certainly afforded, by its diversified content, 
inexhaustible legendary and didactic material to later Kavya 
poets; but from the point of view of form, it is simpler and less 
polished, and conforms more to the epic standard. It could not, 
in spite of later addition and elaboration, afford such an excellent 
model for the factitious Kavya as the more balanced and poetical 
Rdmdyana did. The unity of treatment, elegancies of style 
and delicate verse-technique, which distinguish the Rdmdyana, 
may not be studied, but they are none the less skilful and 
effective. It is probable that some part of its stylistic elaboration 
came into existence in later times, but there is nothing to show 
that Jiiost of these refinements did not belong to the poem itself, 
or to a date earlier than that of the Kavya literature, which 
imitates and improves upon them. The literary standard and 
atmosphere of the epic are indeed different from those of Amaru 
and Kalidasa, but the poem, as a whole, grounded like the 
Mahdhhdrata as it is in the heroic epos, is undoubtedly the 
product of a much more developed artistic sense. ^ The pedestrian 
naivete of the mere epic narrative is often lifted to the attractive 
refinement of greater art ; and the general tone of seriousness 
and gravity is often relieved by picturesque descriptions of the 
rainy season and autumn, of mountains, rivers and forests, as 
w'ell as by sentimental and erotic passages and by the employ- 
ment of metaphors and similes of beauty. If in the Kavya 
greater importance is attached to the form, the Rdmdyana can 
in a very real sense be called the first Kavya ; and the literary 
embellishment that we find in it in the skilled use of language, 
metre and poetic figures is not wholly adventitious but forms an 
integral part of its poetic expression, which anticipates the 
more conscious ornamentation and finish of the later Kavya. 

1 H. Jacobi, Das Rdmdyana^ Bonn, 1831, pp. 119-26 and A. B. Keiih, History of SamJ<rit 
Literature, Oxford, 1928 (cited throughout below a8iJS'B),pp. 42-45, give some instances, 
which can be easily multiplied, of the formal excellences of the Rdmdyana, which foreshadow 
the Kavya. The Epics also show the transformation of the Vedic Anustubh into the Classical 
Sloka, and of the Vedic Tristubh-Jagati into a variety of lyrical measures which are further 
developed in the Kavya. 
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There is no need, therefore, to trace back the origin of the 
Krwya literature in the far-off Vedic hymns, and find its 
prototype in the Nariisainsa and Danastuti panegyrics, in the 
seini-dramatic and impassioned Sarnvada-xikhyanas, in the 
heightening of style found in the glowing descriptions of deities 
like Usas, or in the legends and gnomic stanzas preserved in 
the Brahmanas. The tradition of a non-religious literature was 
already there from remote antiquity, surviving through long 
centuries as a strong undercurrent and occasionally coming to 
the surface in the more conventional literature ; but the imme-’ 
diate precursor of the Kavya is undoubtedly the Epics, which 
themselves further develop these secular, and in a sense popular, 
tendencies of the earlier Vedic literature. 

It is also not necessary to seek the origin of the Sanskrit 
Kavya literature in the hypothetical existence of a prior Prakrit 
literature, on which it is alleged to have modelled itself. There 
is indeed no convincing evidence, tradition or cogent reason to 
support the theory that the Epics themselves or the Kavya were 
originally composed in Prakrit and rendered later into Sanskrit. 
The existence of a Prakrit period of literature preceding the 
Sanskrit, which such theories presuppose, is inferred mainly from 
the epigraphical use of Prakrit in the period preceding the 
Christian era ; but it cannot be substantiated by the adducing of any 
evidence of value regarding the existence of actual Prakrit works 
in this period. Even assuming that a Prakrit literature existed, 
the co-existence of a Sanskrit literature in some form is not 
thereby excluded ; nor does it necessarily follow that the one 
was derived from the other. It is possible to assume the 
existence, from the Vedic times, of a popular secular literature, 
current in a speech other than the hieratic, from which the 
secular Vedic hymns derived their material ; and the tradition is 
possibly continued in heroic songs, lyrical stanzas, gnomic verses 
and folk-tales, which might have been composed in Prakrit ; but 
the very language and treatment of the Epics themselves show a 
stage of linguistic and literary development, in which a freer 
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and less polished^ but more practical, form of Sanskrit than the 
perfected speech of Papini was employed for conveying 
a literature, not hieratic, but no less aristocratic. The influence 
of a concurrent popular Prakrit literature may be presumed, but 
the Epics, in form, substance and spirit, cannot be called popular 
in the same sense ; they were loved by the populace, but in no 
sense composed or inspired by them. They possess linguistic 
and literary peculiarities of their own, which preclude the theory 
of Prakrit originals, and which must be traced ultimately, in 
unbroken tradition, to certain aspects of Vedic language and 
literature. There is, again, no evidence to justify the high anti- 
quity claimed for the collection of Prakrit folk-tales of Gunadhya, 
which is now lost, or for the Prakrit lyrics of Hala, which have 
been misleadingly taken as the prototype of the Sanskrit lyrics. 
Not only does the Prakrit of Hala’s anthology show a fairly deve- 
loped form of the language, far apart from the Prakrits of the 
early inscriptions and of the dramatic fragments of A^vaghosa, 
but the Prakrit poetry which it typifies is as conventional as the 
Sanskrit, and is not folk-literature in its true sense. Both the 
Mahdhhdrata and the Jatakas, again, show the currency of the 
beast-fable, but in this sphere also we know nothing of any early 
Prakrit achievement. Nor can it be shown that an original / 
Prakrit drama was turned into Sanskrit ; and our earliest speci- 
mens of the Sanskrit drama in the A^vaghosa fragments, which 
do not show it in a primitive br rudimentary form, are already 
written in Sanskrit, as well as in Prakrit. 

The hypothesis of an earlier Prakrit literature started also 
from the supposition that Sanskrit was little used until it was 
recovered and restored sometime after the Christian era. The 
theory is thus a revival in another form of Max Muller’s once 
famous but now discredited suggestion ^ of the cessation of literary 

^ India: What can it teach us ? (London, 1882), p. 281 f. It is mainly on the baais of 
Fergusson’s theory of the Vikrama era that Max Muller connected his suggestion with the 
legend of a king Vikraraaditya of Ujjayini, who was supposed to have driven out the Sakas 
itom India and founded the Vikrama era in 544 A.D., but dated the era back to 67 B.O. Max 
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activity in India until the sixth century A.D., when a Sanskrit 
Eenaissance was supposed to have begun. At a time when 
scanty facts gave room for abundant fancies, the theory appeared 
plausible ; it was apparently justified by the absence or paucity 
of literary works before and after the Christian era, as well as by 
the fact that the incursions of Greeks, Parthians, Kusanas and 
Sakas at this time must have affected the north-west of India. 
But the epigtaphical and literary researches of Biihler, Kielhorn 
and Fleet have now confirmed beyond doubt the indication, first 
given by Lassen,^ regarding the development of the Sanskrit 
Kavya-forin in the first few centuries of the Christian era, and 
have entirely destroyed Max Muller’s theory of a literary inter- 
regnum. Biihler's detailed examination^ of the evidence borne 
by the early inscriptions, ranging from the second to the fifth 


Muller, however, had the sagacity to perceive that Fergusson’s theory would at once collapse, 
if any document were found dated in the Vikraraa era before 641 A.D. The missing evidence is 
now found, and both the assumptions mentioned above are now shown to be untenable (see 
Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, Introd. ; also I A, XXX, pp. 3-4). The Vikramaditya legend itself is 
fairly old. It owed its currency, no doubt, from an ill-autbenticated verse of a late work, 
which associates Dhanvantari, K§apanaka, Amarasiqiha, Sanku, VetMabhat^a, Gha^akarpara, 
Kalidasa, Varahamihira and Vararuci as the nine gems of the court of this mythical king. 
While we know for certain that Var&haraihira flourished in the middle of the sixth century, 
Vararuci is undoubtedly a very old author to whom a Kavya is ascribed in Patafijali’s 
Mahdhhdsya; while of the other poets, some are mere names, and some, who are by no means 
contemporaries, are lumped together, after the manner of works like Bhoja-prahandha, which 
makes Kalidasa. Bana and Bhavabhuti contemporaries I On this verse and on Jyotirvidd- 
hharana (16th ceutury) in which it occurs, see Weber iu ZDMG^ XXII, 1868, pp. 708 £ : also 
introd. to Nandargikar’s ed. of Raghu-vamsa for references to works where this verse is dis- 
cussed. It is remarkable, however, that the tradition of a great Vikram&ditya as a patron of 
the Kavya persists in literature. Subandhu laments that after the departure of Vikramaditya 
there is no true appreciator of poetry ; and an early reference in the same strain is found in a 
verse of Hftla (ed. NSP, v. 64). The Sanskrit anthologies assign some 20 verses to Vikrama- 
ditya, and he is associated with Bhartrmeijtha, Matrgupta and Kalidasa (see F. W, Thomas, 
introd. to Kavindra-vacana samuccay a, pp. 105-06 and references cited therein). There is no 
satisfactory evidence to connect him with the later VikramSdityas of the Gupta dynasty; and 
if the original founder of the Vikraraa era was a Vikramaditya, all search for him has, so far, 
not proved successful. For a recent discussion of the question, see Edgerton, introd. to 
Vikramacarita, pp. Iviii-lxvi. 

1 Lassen, Indische Alterthumskundc, II, p. 1150 f. 

^ Die indischen Inschriften und das Alter der iudischen Kuntspoesie in 1890, trg, 

lA, a;m, p. 291. 
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century A.D., not only proves the existence in these centuries of 
a highly elaborate body of Sanskrit prose and verse in the Kavya- 
style, but it also raises the presumption that most of the Pra^asti- 
writers were acquainted with ‘ some theory of poetic art.’ If 
Max Muller conjectured a decline of literary activity in the first 
two centuries of the Christian era on account of the incursions 
of the Sakas, we know now that there is nothing to justify the 
idea that the Western Ksatrapas or Satraps of Saka origin were 
great destroyers. Their inscriptions show that they became 
themselves rapidly Indianised, adopted Indian names and customs, 
patronised Indian art and religion, and adopted, as early as 
150 A. D,, Sanskrit as their epigraphical language. There is, 
therefore, no evidence for presuming a breach of literary 
continuity from the first to the fifth century A.D. If the theory 
is sometimes revived by the modified suggestion that the origin 
of the Sanskrit Kavya is to be ascribed to the ascendancy of the 
Sakas themselves, the discovery and publication of A^vaghosa’s 
works directly negative the idea by affording further proof of an 
earlier bloom of the Sanskrit Kavya literature in some of its 
important aspects, and perhaps push the period of its origin much 
further back. The fact that a Buddhist poet should, at the 
commencement of the Christian era, adopt the Sanskrit Kavya- 
style for the avowed object ^ of conveying the tenets of his 
faith, hitherto generally recorded in the vernacular, is itself an 
indication of its popularity and diffusion; and the relatively 
perfect form in which the Kavya emerges in his writings pre- 
supposes a history behind it. 

The history, unfortunately, is hidden from us. We can, 
however, surmise its existence in some form in Panini’s time in 
the 4th century B.C./ if we consider that one of the direct results 


^ As he declares at the close of his Saundarananda that his object in adopting the Kavya- 
form is to set forth the truth which leads to salvation in an attractive garb, so that it should 
appeal to all men. 

^ Paijini’s time is uncertain, but we take here the generally accepted dale, as also 
P&tahjali’s accepted date in relation to that of Papini. 
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of his elaborate grammar, as also its object, had been the 
standardisation of Sanskrit, as distinguished from the Vedic 
(Chandas) and the spoken dialect (Bhasa). Although Panini 
shows himself fully conversant with the earlier Vedic literature, 
there is no reason to suppose that the Sista speech of his day 
was that of the priesthood alone ; his object was not to regulate 
the hieratic speech but the language of polished expression in 
general. Panini’s own system, as well as his citation of the 
views of different schools of grammar, shows that grammatical 
studies must have been fairly well advanced in his time, and 
presupposes the existence of a respectable body of literature on 
which his linguistic speculations must have based themselves. 
Nothing, unfortunately, has survived ; and this literature, which 
must have been supplanted by the more mature writings of later 
times, is now only a matter of surmise. 

The evidence would have been more definite if any reliance 
could be placed on the statement contained in a verse, ascribed 
to Rajasekhara Mn Jahlana’s (1257 A.D.) that 

Panini wrote “ first the grammar and then the Kavya, the 
Jatnbavati-jaya.” A fragment ^ from Panini’s Janibavati- 
vijaya is preserved by Rayamukuta in his commentary on Amara- 
hoh (1.2. 3. 6), which was composed in 1431 A.D. Much earlier 
than this date, Narai-sadhu who wrote his couunentary on 
Rudrata’s Kavyalamknra in 10G9 A.D.,' cites “ from Panini’s 
Mahakavya, the Patala-vijaya,” a fragment {sanidhijCi-vadhum 
grhya karem) in illustration of the remark that great poets permit 

1 svasti Pdninaye tasmai yasya Rudra-prasddalah | adau vydLaranani. kdvyam anu 
Jdmbavaihjayam || This Raja^ekhara could not have been the Jaina Ea;af5ekhara, who 
wrote his Prahandha-hosa in 1348 A.D. ; but it is not clear if he was the dramatist Raja^ekliDra, 
who flourished during the end of the 9th and the beginning of the lOlh century ; for in the 
latter’s Kavya-mlmart^sd there are references to Panini’s learned achievements but no mention 
of him as a poet. 

2 payah-prsantibhih spfM ^dnti vdtdh ianaih hnaiJi. Altogether Bayamukuta quotes 
three fragments from Papini (Bbandarkar, Report, 1883-84, pp. 62, 479). Another quotation 
from Jdmbavathjaya is given by Aufrecht in ZDMG, XLV, 1891, p. 308. 

2 S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p, 98, 
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themselves the licence of ungrammatical forms/ and further gives, 
as another example, a stanza “ of the same poet ” in which the 
un-Paninian form apa^yatl occurs/ Both these Kavyas, ascribed 
to Panini, are now lost, but their titles imply that they apparent- 
ly dealt with Krsna’s descent into the lower world and winning 
of Jambavatl as his bride. It is not clear, however, from these 
separate and brief references, if they are two different works or 
one work with two different names. The tradition of Panini’s 
poetical achievement is also recorded in an anonymous stanza 
given in the Sadukti-karnamrta (1206 A.D.),® while seventeen 
verses, other than those mentioned above, are also found cited 
in the Anthologies under the name of a poet PSnini,^ of which 
the earliest citation appears to be a verse given in the Kavindra- 
mcana-samuccaya ^ (about 1000 A.D.), Most of these verses are 
in the fanciful vein and ornate diction, and some are distinctly 

^ Ed. NSP, ad 2 ^ : mahdJcavtndm apy apasahda-pdta’darsandt. Nami-eadhu also quotes 
in the same context similar solecisms from the poems of Bhartfhari, K&lidSsa and Bbai tvi. 

2 gate'rdha-rdtre parimanda-mandain, garjanti yat prdvjrsi Hla-meghdh 1 
apaiyati vatsam ivendu-bimbam iac charvart gaur iva hurpharoii || 

3 5.26.5, which extols Bhavabhuti along with Subandbu, Kagbukara (Kalidasa), 
D&k^iputra (Pacini), Haricandra, Sura and Bharavi. 

^ The Anthology verses are collected together and translated by Aufrecht in ZBMG, 
XIV, p. 581f ; XXVII, p. 46f ; XXXVI, p. 365f ; XLV, p. 308f. They are also given by Peter- 
son, introd. to Subhdsitdvalit pp. 54-58 and JRAS, 1891, pp. 311-19, and more fully by F. W. 
Thomas, Kavmdravacana'' y introd., pp. 51-53. Also see Aufrecbt in ZDMOy XXVIII, p. 113, for 
quotations by Bayamuku^a. — The following abbreviations will be used for the Anthologies cited 
below : fiCrs=Kavrndra-vacana-saniuccaya, ed P. W. Thomas, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta, 1912; 
iSP=SarAgadhara-paddhati, ed. P. Peterson, Bombay, 1888; 5'6hi? = Subhasitavali of Vallabha- 
deva, ed. P. Peterson, Bombay, 1886; <S'm?=Sukti-rnukt5valI of Jahlajja, ed. Gaekwad’s Orient. 
Series, Baroda, 1939 ; /SA-w^Saduktikar^arrirta, ed. R. Sarma and H. Sarma, Lahore, 1933; 
Pdr PadyavalT, ed. S. K. De, Dacca, 1934. 

5 No. 186, tanvangtndm stanan dp^tvd. As it will be clear from the concordance given 
by Thomas, the ascription in the Anthologies is not uniform. The Sbhv gives nine verses, of 
which two only {upodha-ragena and ksapdh ksdmikrtya) are ascribed by 3P. The Skm gives 
8 verses including upodha-rdgena; while Sml assigns this verse, as well as ksapdh ksdmikrtya^ 
which last verse is given also by Sbhv and SP but which is anonymous in Kvs and ascribed 
to Ocpkaij^ha in Skm. The verses pdnau padma-dhiyd and pdnau Sona-tale are assigned to 
Pfiljini in Skm, but they are anonymous in Kvs, while the first verse is sometimes ascribed 
to Acala. Some of these verses are quoted in the AlaipkSira works, but always anonymously, 
the oldest citations being those by Vamana ad IV. 3 (aindrarp, dhanulp) and Xnandavardhana, 
p. 85 (upoiha-rdgena). 
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erotic in theme. Among the metres employed we have one verse 
in SikharinI, two in Sloka, two in Sardulavikridita, three in 
Sragdhara, three in Vam^asthavila and six in Upajati. It is 
noteworthy that Ksemendra, in his Suvrtta-tilaka (iii, 30), tells 
us in the 11th century that Panini excelled in composing verses 
in the Upajati metre'; and we find that, besides the six Anthology 
verses, both the verses quoted by Nami-sadhu, as well as two out 
of the three fragments given by Rayamukuta, are in the Upajati. 

Aufrecht, who first drew attention to the existence of 
a poet named Panini, remarked (hat we did not as yet know 
of more than one author of that name ; and the question 
whether, despite the rarity of the name, we can assume the 
existence of more than one Panini has not, in the interval, 
advanced much beyond that stage. As the Indian tradition, 
however, knows only of one Panini who wrote the famous 
grammar and whom it does not distinguish from the poet Panini, 
it has been maintained that the grammarian and the poet are 
identical. ^ While admitting that the evidence adduced is late, 
and that the ascription in the Anthologies, being notoriously 
careless, should not be taken as conclusive, one cannot yet lose 
sight of the fact that the tradition recorded from the lltb century, 
independently by various writers, makes no distinction between 
Panini the grammarian and Panini the poet. The genuineness 
of the Anthology verses may well be doubted, but the naming of 
the tw’o poems, from which verses are actually quoted, cannot be 
so easily brushed aside. The silence of grammarians from 


1 Ab, we are told further, Kalidasa la Mandakranta, Bhavabhuti in Sikhari^T, 
Bharavi in Varp^asthavila, Ratnakara in Vasantatilaka, and Baja^ekliara in Sardiilavikridita, 
etc. The preponderance of Upajati in A^vagho^a’s Buddha'carita (ed. K. H. Johnston, Pt. 11, 
p. Ixvi) undoubtedly indicates its early popularity, attested also by its adoption by Kalidasa in 
his two poems. 

* Tn the works and articles of Peterson cited above. Pischel, in ZD MG, XXXIX, 1886, p. 
95f believes in the identity, but he makes it the ground of placing Pa^iini at about the fifth 
century A.D. ; Biihler, however, rightly points out {I A, XV, 1886, p. 241) that “ if the gram- 
marian Papini did write a Kavya, it does not follow that be should be supposed to live in 
the 4th or 6th century A.D. ; the KSvya literature is much older.*’ 


2- 1348B 
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Patafljali downwards is a negative argument ^ which proves 
nothing, while the least valid of all objections is that the 
Sanskrit of the poems could not have been the Sanskrit of Panini, 
or that Panini could not have used such ungrammatical forms as 
grhya and apa^yati in defiance of his own rules (vii. i. 37, 81). 
The occurrence of such archaisms, which are not rare in old 
poets,® is itself a strong indication of the antiquity of the poem or 
poems ; and when we consider that only two centuries later 
Patafljali refers to a Kavya by Yararuci, who was also perhaps 
a grammarian-poet, ® and quotes fragments of verses composed in 
the same ornate manner and diction, the argument that the 
language of the poems is comparatively modern and could not 
have been that of Panini loses much of its force. In the absence 
of further decisive evidence, however, the question must he 
regarded as open ; but nothing convincing has so far been 
adduced which would prove that the grammarian could not have 
composed a regular Kavya. 

The literary evidence furnished by the quotations and 
references in Patafljali’s Mahdbhasya, which show that the 
Sanskrit Kavya in some of its recognised forms flourished in the 
2nd century B.C., * gives us the first definite indication regard- 
ing its early origin and development. Patafljali directly 
mentions a Yararuca Kavya {ad i\ .3.101), ® although, un- 

' R. G. Bh»ndarkar in JBRAS, XVI. p. 344. 

* These archaisms are authenticated by the Epics, by A^vagho^a and by what Patafl’ali 
Bays about poetic licence. Nami-sidhu, as noted above, rightly points out that such irregular 
forms are not rare even in later poets, The frdgm3nt8 quoted by Uayamukuti and Naini- 
sid m have undoubtedly the appearance of bsing old. Some of the Anthology verses contain 
instances of which have been discussod by B5'itlingk in ZDMG, XXKVT, p 
659. 

3 Besides Vararuci, whose verses have been cited in the Anthologies (Petersoni introd. to 
Sbhvp. 103; Skm, introd., pp. 105-07), we hive similar verses ascribed to Bhartfbari (see 
Peterson in Sbhv, introd., p. 74; S'/cm, iutrod., p. 82) and Vya^i (8'^rm, V. 82.2). 

< On the question of Pataftfali's date, which is still uncertain, see Keith, India Office Cat. 
of MSS, 11, p. 2i8f. 

6 One of R&ja^ekhara’s verses in the Sukti muktQvali tells us that the name of Varanici’s 
poem was KapthShharapa. Vararuci is one of the mysterious figures of early Sanskrit 
literature. He is sometimes identified with the VSrtlikakftra KStyayana and extolled as one 
of the nine gems of the court of on equally mysterious Vikramaditya. To him a monologue- 
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fortunately, he supplies no further information about it. He 
refers to poetic licence, which was apparently not rare in his day, 
with the remark : chandooat kavayah kurvanti (ad i.4.3). He 
appears to know various forms of the Kavya literature other than 
poetry, although from his tantalisingly brief references or frag- 
mentary quotations it is not always possible to determine in what 
exact form they were known to him. Like Panini, Patanjali 
knows the Bharata epic and refers to Granthikas, who were 
probably professional reciters. Tales about Yavakrita, Priyahgu 
and Yayati were current; and commenting on Katyayana’s 
oldest mention of the Akhyayika, * which alluded not to narrative 
episodes found in the Epics but to independent works, Patafijali 
gives the names of three Akhyayikas, namely, Vasavadatta, 
Sumanottara and Bhaimarathl. But, unfortunately, we have no 
details regarding their form and content. In an obscure passage 
(ad iii. 1.2G), over the interpretation of which there has been 
much difference of opinion, ^ a reference is made to some kind of 
entertainment — possibly dramatic — in which a class of enter- 
tainers called Saubhikas carry out, apparently by means of vivid 
action, the killing of Karnsa and the binding of Bali. Greater 
interest attaches to some forty quotations, mostly metrical, but 
often given in fragments, in which one can find eulogistic, erotic 
or gnomic themes in the approved style and language of the 
Kavya. The metres in which they are conveyed are no longer 


play, entilled UbhayMisdrikd, is attributed, as well as a lost work called Cdrumatit which was 
apparently a romauce. He is vaguely referred to as an authoiity on the Alamkara-^astra fS. S. 
De, Sanskrit Poetics ^ T, p. 70) and regarded as the author of a Prakrit Grammar {Prdkjfta- 
prakdSa), of a work on grammatical gender {Lihgdnu^dsana)^ of a collection of gnomic stanzas 
(Niti ratna) and even of an eastern version of the collection of folk-tales known as Sirnhdsana' 
dvdtriip^ikd. Apparently, be was me of the far-off apocryphal authors of traditional repute on 
whom all anooyma could be conveniently lumped. 

^ Vartttka on Pa,, iv.8.87 and iv.2.60. Also see Patafi’ali, ed. Kielhorn, 11, p, 284. 
Katyayana knows a work named Daiv&suram, dealing apparently with the story of the 'war of 
gods and demons. 

2 Ed. Kielhorn, II, p. 36. See Weber in Ind. St., XIII, p. 488f ; Liiders in SBA W, 1916. 
p. C98f ; Ldvi in Thidtre tnd., I, p. 315 ; Hillebrandt in Z DM G, hXKXU p. 227f; Keith in 
BSOS, I, Pt. 4, p. 27f and Sanskrit Drama, Oxford, 1924, p. blf. 
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Vedic, but we have, besides the classical Sloka, fragments of 
stanzas in Malati, Praharsini^ Vam^asthavila, Vasantatilaka, 
Pramitak^ara, Fndravajra or Upendravajra. In addition to this, 
there are about 260 scattered verses ^ treating of grammatical 
matters (sometimes called Sloka-varttikas), which employ, besides 
the normal Sloka, Arya, Vaktra and some irregular Tristubh- 
Jagatl metres, such ornate lyrical measures as Vidyunmala 
(3 stanzas), Samani, Indravajra and Upendravajra (7 stanzas), 
SalinI (4 stanzas), Vain^asthavila, Dodhaka (12 stanzas) and 
Totaka (2 stanzas). 

This early evolution of lyrical measures, multitude of which 
is systematically defined and classified in the earliest known 
work on Prosody, attributed to Pihgala, ^ takes us beyond the 
sphere of the Vedic and Epic metrical systems. The Epic poets, 
generally less sensitive to delicate rhythmic effects, preferred 
metres in which long series of stanzas could be composed with 
ease ; but the metrical variation in lyric and sentimental poetry, 
which had love for its principal theme, accounts for the large 
number of lyric metres which came into existence in the 
classical period. Some of the new metres derive their names 
from their characteristic form or movement : such as, Druta- 
vilambita ‘ fast and slow,’ Vegavatl ‘ of impetuous motion,’ 
Mandakranta ‘ stepping slowly,’ Tvaritagati ‘ quickly moving ’ ; 
some are named after plants and flowers: Mala ‘garland,' 
Manjari ‘ blossom ’ ; some are called after the sound and 
habit of animals, Sardula-vikrldita ‘ play of the tiger,’ A^va- 
lalita ‘ gait of the horse,’ Harinl-pluta ‘ leap of the deer,’ 
Harpsa-ruta ‘ cackling of the geese,’ Bhramara-vilasita ‘ sportive- 
ness of the bees,’ Gaja-gati ‘ motion of elephant ’ ; but it 
is also remarkable that the names given to a very large number 

• Kielhorn in lA, XV, 1886, p. 228 ; also lA , XIV, pp. 326-27. 

^ M, Ghosh in JHQ, VII, 1931, p. 724f, maintains that the parts dealing with the 
Vedic and classical metres re ^pectitely cannot be attributed to the same auih<r, and that 
the Vedic part should be assigned to circa 600 B.C. ; D. C Sarcar, in Ind. Culture, VI, 
pp. 110f,274, believes that the classical part cannot be placed earlier than the 6th century A.D. 
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of metres are epithets of fair maidens : Tanvl ‘ slender-limbed,’ 
Rucira ‘ dainty,’ Pramada ‘ handsome,’ Praraitaksara ‘ a 
maiden of measured words,’ ManjubhasinI ‘ a maiden of charm- 
ing speech,’ Sasiivadana ‘ moonfaced,’ Citralekha ‘ a maiden of 
beautiful outlines,’ Vidyunmala ‘ chain of lightning,’ Kanaka- 
prabha ‘ radiance of gold,’ Caruhasinl ‘ sweetly smiling,’ Kunda- 
danti ‘ a maiden of budlike teeth,’ Vasantatilaka ‘ decora- 
tion of spring,’ Cancalaksi ‘ a maiden of tremulous glances,’ 
Sragdhara ‘a maiden with a garland,’ and Kantotpida ‘ plague 
of her lovers ’ ! The names mentioned above undoubtedly 
indicate a more developed and delicate sense of rhythmic forms. 
The names of fair maidens, however, need not be taken as 
having actually occurred in poems originally composed in their 
honour by diverse poets, but they certainly point to an original 
connexion of these lyric metres with erotic themes ; and Jacobi 
is right in suggesting ’ that they had their origin in the Sanskrit 
Kavya poetry of a pre-Christian era, from which the Maharastri 
lyric also had its impetus and inspiration. 

The difficulty of arriving at an exact conclusion regarding 
the origin and development of the Kavya arises from the fact 
that all the Kavya literature between Patafijali and Asvaghosa 
has now disappeared ; and we cannot confidently assign any 
of the Kavyas, which have come down to us, to the period 
between the 2nd century B.C. and the 1st or 2nd century A.D. 
We have thus absolutely no knowledge of the formative period 
of Sanskrit literature. The Kavya does not indeed emerge in 
a definite and self-conscious form until we come to Asvaghosa, 
the first known Kavya-poet of eminence, who is made a contem- 
porary of Kaniska by both Chinese and Tibetan traditions, and 
who can be placed even on independent grounds “ between 
50 B.C. and 100 A.D. with a preference to the first half of the 
first century A.D.” ^ An examination of Asvaghosa’s works, 

1 in 2DMG, XXXVIll, pp. 616-17. 

2 See -Bttcfd/ta-carfia, ed. E. H. Johnston (Calcutta, 1936), Pfc. II, introd., pp. xiii-xvii 
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however, shows ^ that although they are free from the later 
device of overgrown compounds, they betray an unmistakable 
knowledge, even in a somewhat rough and primitive form, of 
the laws of Kavya poetry, by their skill in the use of classical 
metres,* by their handling of similes and other rhetorical figures, 
and by their growing employment of the stanza as a separate 
unit of expression. 

A little later, we have a fairly extensive Sanskrit inscription, 
carved on a rock at Girnar, of Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman,** 
celebrating an event of about 150 A.D. and composed in the 
ornate Sanskrit prose familiar to us from the Kavya. The 
literary merit of this Pra^asti cannot be reckoned very high, 
but it is important as one of the earliest definite instances of 
high-flown Sanskrit prose composition. The inscription contains 
a reference to the king’s skill in the composition of “ prose and 
verse embellished and elevated by verbal conventions, which 
are clear, light, pleasant, varied and charming.” '* Making 
allowance for heightened statement not unusual in inscriptional 
panegyric, the reference can be taken as an interesting evidence 
of the early interest in Sanskrit culture evinced even by a king 
of foreign extraction. One can also see in the reference at 
least the author’s, if not his patron’s, acquaintance with some 
form of poetic art which prescribed poetic embellishment (Alam- 
kara) and conventional adjustment of words (Sabda-samaya), 
involving the employment of such excellences as clearness, light- 


On the d<ite of Kani^ka a summary of the divergent views, with full references, is given by 
Winternitz, History of Indian Literature (referred to below as H/L), II, Calcutta, 1033, 
pp 611-14. The limits of divergence are now no longer very large, and the date 100 A.D. 
would be a rough but not unjust estimate. 

^ E. H. Johnston, op. cit., pp. Ixiii f, 

* Among the metres used (besides classical Anustubh) are UpajSti, Vaip^asthavila, 
Rucira, Prahir^iijiT, Vasantatilaka, Malini, Sikhari^I, SardulavikrTdita, Suvadanft, ViyoginI 
Of SuodarT, Aup^cchandasika, Vaitalfya, Pu^pit&grS, and even unknown metres like darabh&, 
and rare and difficult ones like Kusiimalaiavellita (called Citralekhft by Bharata), Udgatft and 
Upaathitapracupita. 

3 £71, VIII. p. 36f. 

< sphuiadaghu-madhura-citra-hanta sahdaiamayoddrdlaipkfia-gadya padya*. 
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ness, sweetness, variety, charm and elevation. It is notable 
that the composition itself is not free from archaisms like 
patina, (for patya), Prakritisms like vUadutlarani (for vinihd-) or 
irregular construction like anyatra samgrdmesu ; but in respect 
of the employment of long sentences and sonorous compounds, of 
poetic figures like simile and alliteration, and of other literary 
devices, it exemplifies some of the distinctive characteristics of 
the Sanskrit Kavya. TheNasik inscription of Siri Pulumayi’ 
also belongs to the 2nd century A.D. and exhibits similar features, 
but it is composed in Prakrit, apparently by one who was familiar 
with Sanskrit models. 

Not very far perhaps in time from A^vaghosa flourished the 
Buddhist waiters, Matrceta, Kumaralata and Arya Sura, w'hose 
works, so far as they have been recovered, afford conclusive 
evidence of the establishment of the Kavya style. To the third 
or fourth century A.D. is also assigned the Tantrdkhydyiha, 
which is the earliest known form of the Pancatantra ; and the 
oldest ingredients of the Sattasa'i of Hala and the Brhatkaihd of 
of Gunadhya also belong probably to this period. It would also 
be not wrong to assume that the sciences of Erotics and Drama- 
turgy, typified by the wwks of Vatsyayana and Bharata, took 
shape during this time ; and, though we do not possess any very 
early treatise on Poetics, the unknown beginnings of the disci- 
pline are to be sought also in this period, which saw the growth 
of the factitious Kavya. The Artha-^ustra of Kautilya is placed 
somewhat earlier, but the development of political and administra- 
tive ideas must have proceeded apace with the growth of material 
prosperity and with the predominance of an entirely secular 
literature. 

We have, however, no historical authority for the date of any 
of these works, nor of the great Kavya-poets, until we come 
to the Aihole inscription of 634 A.D..^* which mentions Bharavi, 


> Ei, viir, p. cof. 

* £7, VI, p. If. 
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along with Kalidasa, as poets of established reputation. Kali- 
dasa, however, speaking modestly of himself at the commence- 
ment of his Malavikagnimitra, mentions Bhasa, Somila (or 
Saumilla) and Kaviputra as predecessors whose works might 
delay the appreciation of his own drama. Although agree- 
ment has not yet been reached about the authenticity of the 
Trivandrum dramas ascribed to Bhasa, there cannot be any 
doubt that a dramatist Bhasa attained, even in this early period, 
a reputation high enough to be eulogised by Kalidasa, and later 
on by Banabhatta. Of Somila we know from Raja^ekhara’ 
that he was the joint author, with Ramila,^ of a iSudraka-kathd, 
which is now lost ; and only one verse of theirs is preserved by 
Jahlana (59. 35) and Sarhgadhara (No. 3822) in their antho- 
logies.® Of Kaviputra also, who is cited in the dual, we have 
nothing but one verse only, given in the Snhhadtdvali (No. 2227), 
but the verse now stands in Bhartrhari’s if^atakas (Srhgara®, 
st. 3) 

A definite landmark, however, is supplied by the Harsa-carita 
of Banabhatta w'ho, as a contemporary of King Harsavardhana 
of Thaneswar and Kanauj, belonged to the first lialf of the 7th 
century A.D., and who, in the preface to this work, pays homage 
to some of his distinguished predecessors. Besides an un- 
named author of a Vdsavadaltd, who may or may not be 
Subandhu, he mentions Bhattara Haricandra who wrote an 
unnamed prose work, Satavahana who compiled an anthology, 
Pravarasena whose fame travelled beyond the seas by his Setu 
{-handha), Bhasa who composed some distinctive dramas, Kali- 
dasa whose flower-like honied words ever bring delight, the 
author of the Brhat-kathd, and Adhyaraja. Of Bhattara 

^ tan Sudrakahaiha-liarau vandyau jRdmila-SomiJau | ynyor dvayoh havyam dsld ardha- 
ndrUvaropaman II , cited in Jahlai?a, op cit. 

* One \er 80 under Ramilaka is given by 5'6/ip, No. 1G98. Tlie Sndraka-kalhd is men- 
tioned and quoted by Bhoja in bis Srhgara^prakd.h ; ibe name of tlie heroine is given as 
Vinayavatl. 

3 Tbe stanza, however, is given anonymously in Kvs (No. 473) and attributed to 
B&ja^ekbara in Skm (ii. 86. 6). 
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Haricandra® and 5.dhyaraja* we know nothing; but it is clear 
that the fame of the remaining well known authors must 
have been wide-spread by the 7th century A.D. Although the 
respective dates of these works and authors cannot be fixed with 
certainty, it can be assumed from Banabhatta’s enumeration that 
the period preceding him formed one of the most distinguished 
epochs of Kavya literature, the development of which probably 
proceeded apace with the flourishing of Sanskrit culture under the 
Gupta emperors in the 4th and 5th centuries of the Christian 
era. 

This conclusion receives confirmation from the wide culti- 
vation of the Kavya form of prose and verse in the inscrip- 
tional records of this period, of which not less than fifteen 
specimens of importance will be found in the third volume of 
Fleet’s Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum.^ Their Kavya-features 
and importance in literary history have long since been ably 
discussed by Biihler.^ His detailed examination not only proves 
the existence of a body of elaborate prose and metrical writings 
in Kavya-style during these centuries, but also shows that the 
manner in which these Prasasti-writers conform to the rules 
of Alamkara, crystallised later in the oldest available treatises 
like those of Bhamaha and Dandin, would establish the 
presumption of their acquaintance with some rules of Sanskrit 

1 Most scholars have accepted Pischel’s contention {Nachrichten d. kgh GeselUchaft d, 
Wissenschaften GdtUngerit 1901, p. 486 f.) that the word ddhyardja in at. 18 ia not a 
proper name of any poet but refers to the poet’s patron King Har^a himself. Bat the verse 
has difificulties of interpretation, for which see F, W. Thomas and others in JBAS, 1903, 
p. 808; 1904, p. 165 f., 366, 644; 1906, p, 669 f. We also know from a stanza quoted in the 
Sarasvati-kanthdbharana that there was a Prakrit poet named Xdhyaraja, who is mentioned 
along with SahasSfika; the commentary, however, explaining in a facile way that Adhyar&ja 
stands for 8ftlivahana and Sahas&hka for Vikrama I 

* He is certainly not the Jaina Haricandra, author of the much later Dharma^armdbhyu- 
daya which gives a dull account of the saint Dharmanatha (ed. NBP, Bombay, 1899). Our 
Haricandra is apparently mentioned in a list of great poets in Skm (5. 26. 5), and quoted in 
the anthologies. 

3 Calcutta, 1888. Some of these inscriptional records will be found in a convenient 
form in DevanSgarl in D. B. Diskalkar’s Selections from Inscriptions ^ Vol. I (Rajkot, 1926), 
t In Die indischen Inschrifterit cited above. 

~1343B 
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poetics. The most interesting of these inscriptions is the 
panegyric of Samudragupta by Harisena, engraved on a 
pillar at Allahabad (about 350 A.D.), which commences with 
eight stanzas (some fragmentary) describing vividly the death of 
Candragupta I and accession of his son Samudragupta, then 
passes over to one long sonorous prose sentence and winds up 
with an eulogistic stanza, — all composed in the best manner of 
the KSvya. Likewise remarkable is the inscription of Virasena, 
the minister of Candragupta II, Samudragupta’ s successor. 
Some importance attaches also to the inscription of Vatsabhatti^ 
which consists of a series of 44 stanzas celebrating (in 473 A.D.) 
the consecration of a Sun-temple at Da^apura (Mandasor), from 
the fact that the poetaster is alleged to have taken Kalidasa as 
his model ; but the literary merit of this laboured composition 
need not be exaggerated. 

2. The Environment and Characteristics of the Kxvya 

It is noteworthy that in Harisena’ s Pra^asti, Samudragupta 
is mentioned not only as a friend and patron of poets but as a 
poet himself, who like Eudradaman before him, composed poems 
of distinction enough to win for himself the title of Kaviraja or 
king of poets.* Amiable flattery it may be, but the point is 
important ; for, the tradition of royal authors, as well as of royal 
patrons of authors, continues throughout the history of Sanskrit 
literature. The very existence of rdyal inscriptions written in 
Kavya-style, as well as the form, content and general outlook 
of the Kavya literature itself, indicates its close connexion with 
the courts of princes, and explains the association of A^vaghosa 
with Kaniska, of Kalidasa with a Vikramaditya, or of Bana- 
bhatta with Har§avardhana. The royal recognition not only 
brought wealth and fame to the poets, but also some leisure for 


1 Fot ' other examples of poet-kings sea* introduction to the edition of 
NaiimaDi Jackon and Ogdeoi pp. xxxv-xxxix. 
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serious composition. In his Kdvya-mlmamsa RSja^ekhara 
speaks of literary assemblies held by kings for examination of 
works and reward of merit ; and even if we do not put faith in 
this or in the unhistorical pictures of poetical contests at royal 
courts given in the Bhoja-prabandha and Prahandha-cintdmav,i^ 
a vivid account is furnished by Mahkha in his Snkaniha-carita 
(Canto XV) of one such assembly actually held by a minister of 
Jayasirnha of Kashmir towards the middle of the 12th century. 
As a matter of fact, the Kavya literature appears to have been 
aristocratic from the beginning, fostered under the patronage of 
the wealthy or in the courts of the princes. Even if it does not 
lack serious interest, this literature naturally reflects the graces, 
as well as the artificialities, of courtly life ; and its exuberant 
fancy is quite in keeping with the taste which prevailed in this 
atmosphere. The court-influence undoubtedly went a long way, 
not only in fostering a certain langour and luxuriance of style, 
but also in encouraging a marked preference of what catches the 
the eye to what touches the heart. 

In order to appreciate the Kavya, therefore, it is necessary 
to realise the condition under which it was produced and the 
environment in which it flourished. The pessimism of the 
Buddhistic ideal gradually disappeared, having been replaced by 
more accommodating views about the value of pleasure. Even 
the Buddhist author of the Nagananda does not disdain to weave 
a love-theme into his lofty story of Jimutavahana’s self-sacrifice ; 
and in his opening benedictory stanza he does not hesitate to 
represent the Buddha as being rallied upon his hard-heartedness 
by the ladies of Mara’s train. ^ From Patanjali’s references we 
find that from its very dawn love is established as one of the 
dominant themes of the Kavya poetry.^ The Buddhist conception 

1 A similar verse with openly erotic imagery is ascribed to A4vagbo§a in Kvs No. 3. 

2 One fragment, at least, of a stanza is clearly erotic in subject in its description of the 
morning : varatanu sarppratadanti hukkvtdh “0 fair-limbed cne, the cocks unite to proclaim ”, 
The full verse is fortunately supplied twelve centuries later by K^emendra, who quotes it in 
his Aucitya-vicdra but attributes it wrongly to Kumaradasa. 
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of the love-god as Mara or Death gives way to that of the flower- 
arrowed deity, who is anticipated in the Atharva-veda and is 
established in the Epics, but whose appearance, names and 
personality are revived and developed in the fullest measure in 
the Kavya. The widely diffused Kavya manner and its prevail- 
ing love-interest invade even the domain of technical sciences ; 
and it is remarkable that the mathematician Bhaskaragupta not 
only uses elegant metres in his Llldvail but presents his algebrai- 
cal theorems in the form of problems explained to a fair maiden, 
of which the phraseology and imagery are drawn from the bees, 
flowers and other familiar objects of Kavya poetry. The celebra- 
tion of festivals with pomp and grandeur, the amusements of 
the court and the people, the sports in water, the game of 
swing, the plucking of flowers, song, dance, music, dramatic 
performances and other diversions, elaborate description of which 
forms the stock-in-trade of most Kavya-poets, bear witness not 
only to this new sense of life but also to the general demand for 
refinement, beauty and luxury. The people are capable of 
enjoying the good things of this world, while heartily believing 
in the next. If pleasure with refinement is sought for in life, 
pleasure with elegance is demanded in art. It is natural, there- 
fore, that the poetry of this period pleases us more than it moves; 
for life is seldom envisaged in its infinite depth and poignancy, or 
in its sublime heights of imaginative fervour, but is generally 
conceived in its playful moods of vivid enjoyment breaking 
forth into delicate little cameos of thought or fancy. 

The dominant love-motif of the Kavya is thus explained by 
the social environment in which it grows and from which alone 
it can obtain recognition. It is, however, not court-life alone 
which inspires this literature. At the centre of it stands the 
Nagaraka, the polished man about town, whose culture, tastes 
and habits so largely mould this literature that he may be taken 
to be as typical of it as the priest or the philosopher is of the 
literature of the Brahmanas or the Upani§ads.^ Apart from the 

* H. Oldenberg, Die Literatur des alien Indient Stuttgart und Berlin, 1908, pp. 198 f. 
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picture we get of him in the literature itself, we have a vivid 
sketch of an early prototype of the Nagaraka in the Kama-sutra 
or Aphorism of Erotics, attributed to Vatsyayana. We are told 
that the well planned house of the Nagaraka is situated near a 
river or tank and surrounded by a lovely garden; in the garden 
there are, for amusement or repose, a summer house, a bower of 
creepers with raised parterre, and a carpeted swing in a shady 
spot. His living room, balmy with perfume, contains a bed, 
soft, white, fragrant and luxuriously furnished with pillows or 
cushions. There is also a couch, with a kind of stool at the head, 
on which are placed pigments, perfumes, garlands, bark of citron^ 
canvas and a box of paint. A lute hanging from an ivory peg 
and a few books are also not forgotten. On the ground there is a 
spittoon, and not far from the couch a round seat with raised 
back and a board for dice. The Nagaraka spends his morning in 
bathing and elaborate toilet, applying ointments and perfumes to 
his body, collyrium to his eyes and red paint to his lips, chewing 
betel leaves and citron-bark to add fragrance to his mouth, and 
looking at himself in the glass. After breakfast he listens to 
his parrots, kept in a cage outside his room, witnesses ram and 
cock fights and takes part in other diversions which be enjoys 
with his friends and companions. After a brief midday sleep, he 
dresses again, and joins his friends ; and in the evening there 
is music, followed by joys of love. These are the habitual 
pleasures of the Nagaraka, but there are also occasional rounds of 
enjoyment, consisting of festivals, drinking parties, plays, con- 
certs, picnics in groves, excursions to parks or water-sports in 
lakes and rivers. There are also social gatherings, often held in 
the house of the ladies of the demi-monde, where assemble men 

If 

of wit and talent, and where artistic and poetic topics are freely 
discussed. The part played by the accomplished courtesan in the 
polished society of the time is indeed remarkable ; and judging 
from Vasantasena,^ it must be said that in ancient India of this 

^ Also the picture of Kamamafijari in Ucchvasa II of Da^jin’s romance; she if a 
topical conxteiani but highly accomplished and educated. 
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period, as in the Athens of Perikles, her wealth, beauty and 
power, as well as her literary and artistic tastes, assured for her 
an important social position. She already appears as a character 
in the fragment of an early Sanskrit play discovered in Central 
Asia, and it is not strange that Sudraka should take her as the 
heroine of his well known drama; for her presence and position 
must have offered an opportunity, which is otherwise denied to 
the Sanskrit dramatist (except through a legendary medium) of 
depicting romantic love between persons free and independent. 
The picture of the Nagaraka and his lady-friend, as we have it in 
literature, is undoubtedly heightened, and there is a great deal of 
the dandy and the dilettante in the society which they frequent; 
but we need not doubt that there is also much genuine culture, 
character and refinement. In later times, the Nagaraka degene- 
rates into a professional amourist, but originally he is depicted as 
a perfect man of the world, rich and cultivated, as well as witty, 
polished and skilled in the arts, who can appreciate poetry, 
painting and music, discuss delicate problems in the doctrine of 
love and has an extensive experience of human, especially femi- 
nine, character. 

The science of Erotics, thus, exercised a profound influence 
on the theory and practice of the poetry of this period. The 
standard work of Vatsyayana contains, besides several chapters on 
the art and practice of love, sections on the ways and means of 
winning and keeping a lover, on courtship and signs of love, on 
marriage and conduct of married life, and not a little on the 
practical psychology of the emotion of love. On the last men- 
tioned topic the science of Poetics, as embodied particularly in 
the specialised works on the erotic Kasa, went hand in hand; and 
it is almost impossible to appreciate fully the merits, as well as 
the defects, of Sanskrit love-poetry without some knowledge of 
the habits, modes of thought, literary traditions and fundamental 
poetical postulates recorded in these Sastras, the mere allusion to 
one of which is enough to call up some familiar idea or touch 
some inner chord of sentiment. There is much in these treatises 
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which gives us an idealised or fanciful picture ; and the existence 
of the people of whom they apeak was just as little a prolonged 
debauch as a prolonged idyll. There is also a great deal of scho- 
lastic formalism which loves subtleties and minutiae of classifica- 
tion. At the same time, the works bear witness to a considerable 
power of observation, and succeed in presenting a skilful and 
elaborate analysis of the erotic emotion, the theory of which came 
to have an intimate bearing on the practice of the poets. 

In this connexion a reference should be made to an aspect 
of Sanskrit love-poetry which has been often condemned as too 
sensual or gross, namely, its highly intimate description of the 
beauty of the feminine form and the delights of dalliance, as 
well as its daring indelicacies of expression. It should be recog- 
nised that much of this frankness is conventional ; the Sanskrit 
poet is expected to show his skill and knowledge of the Kama- 
^astra by his minute and highly flavoured descriptions. But the 
excuse of conventio n cannot altogether condone the finical yet 
flaunting sensuality of the elaborate picture of love-sports, such 
as we find in Bbaravi, Magha and their many followers (includ- 
ing the composers of later Bbanas) and such as are admitted by 
a developed but deplorable taste. Even the Indian critics, who 
are not ordinarily squeamish, are not sparing in their condemna- 
tion of some of these passages, and take even Kalidasa to task 
for depicting the love-adventures of the divine pair in his 
Kumdra-samhhava. A distinction, however, must be drawn 
between this conventional, but polished, and perhaps all the more 
regrettable, indecency of decadent poets, on the one hand, and 
the exasperatingly authentic and even blunt audacities of expres- 
sion, on the other, with which old-time authors season their 
erotic compositions. What the latter-day poets lack is the naive 
exuberance or bonhomie of their predecessors, their easy and 
frank expression of physical affection in its exceedingly human 
aspect, and their sincere realisation of primal sensations, which 
are naturally gross or grotesque being nearer to life. It would 
be unjust and canting prudery to condemn these simpler moods 
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of passion and their direct expression, unless they are meaning- 
lessly vulgar. The point is too often forgotten that what we 
have here is not the love which dies in dreams, or revels in the 
mystic adoration of a phantom-woman. It does not talk about 
ideals and gates of heaven but walks on the earth and speaks of 
the passionate hunger of the body and the exquisite intoxication 
of the senses. The poets undoubtedly put a large emphasis on 
the body, and love appears more as self-fulfilment than as self- 
abnegation ; but in this preference of the body there is nothing 
debasing or prurient. The essential realism of passion, which 
cannot live on abstraction but must have actualities to feed upon, 
does not absolve a truly passionate poet from the contact of the 
senses and touch of the earth ; but from this, his poetry springs 
Antaeus-like into fuller being. Modern taste may, with reason, 
deprecate the intimate description of personal beauty and delights 
of love in later Sanskrit poetry, but even here it must be clearly 
understood that there is very seldom any ignoble motive behind 
its conventional sensuousness, that there is no evidence of 
delight in uncleanness, and that it always conforms to the 
standard of artistic beauty. Comparing Sanskrit poetry with 
European classical literature in this respect, a Western critic 
very rightly remarks that “ there is all the world of difference 
between what we find in the great poets of India and the frank 
delight of Martial and Petronius in their descriptions of immoral 
scenes.” The code of propriety as well as of prudery differs 
with different people, but the Sanskrit poet seldom takes leave 
of his delicacy of feeling and his sense of art ; and even if he 
is ardent and luxuriant, he is more openly exhilarating than 
offensively cynical. 

The Sanskrit poet cannot also forget that, beside his 
elegant royal 'patron and the cultivated Nagaraka, he had a more 
exacting audience in the Easika or Sahrdaya, the man of taste, 
the connoisseur, whose expert literary judgment is the final test 
of his work. Such a critic, we are told, must not only possess 
technical knowledge of the requirements of poetry, but also a 
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fine capacity of aesthetic enjoyment, born of wide culture 
and sympathetic identification with the feelings and ideas of 
the poet. The Indian ideal of the excellence of poetry is 
closely associated with a peculiar condition of artistic enjoy- 
ment, known as Rasa, the suggestion of which is taken to be 
its function, and in relation to which the appreciator is called 
Rasika. It is a reflex of the sentiment, which has been suggest- 
ed in the poem, in the mind of the appreciator, as a relishable 
condition of impersonal enjoyment resulting from the idealised 
creation of poetry. The evoking of sentiment, therefore, is 
considered to be the most vital function of poetry ; and stress is 
put more and more on sentimental composition to the exclusion 
of the descriptive or ornamental. But here also the theorists 
are emphatic that in the art of suggesting this sentimental 
enjoyment in the reader’s mind, the poetic imagination must 
show itself. As Oldenberg ‘ remarks with insight, the Indian 
theorists permit intellectual vigour and subtlety, the masculine 
beauty, to stand behind that of the purely feminine enjoyment 
born of the finest sensibility. Both these traits are found in the 
literature from the beginning — the idea of delectable rapture 
side by side with a strong inclination towards sagacity and 
subtlety. It is true that the dogmatic formalism of a scholastic 
theory of poetry sinks to the level of a cold and monotonously 
inflated rhetoric ; but the theorists are at the same time not 
blind to finer issues, nor are they indifferent to the supreme 
excellence of real poetry * and the aesthetic pleasure resulting 
from it. They take care to add that, despite dogmas and 
formulas, the poetic imagination must manifest itself as the 
ultimate source of poetic charm. The demands that are made 
of the poet are, thus, very exacting; he must not only be 
initiated into the intricacies of theoretic requirements but 
must also possess poetic imagination (Sakti), aided by culture 

1 Die Literatur dee alten Indien,^, 207 f. 

* Cf. Anandavardhanai p. 29 : asminn ati-vicitra-kaviparariipard-vdhini earnfdre Kdli* 
ddsaprahhrtayo dvitrd paflcatd vd mahdkavayo iti g any ate, 

4~-1343B 
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(Vyutpatti) and practice (Abhyasa). Even if we do not rely 
upon Raja^ekhara’s elaborate account of the studies which 
go to make up the finished poet, there can be no doubt 
that considerable importance is attached to the “ education” of 
the poet,^ whose inborn gifts alone would not suffice, and for 
whose practical guidance in the devices of the craft, convenient 
manuals ^ are elaborately composed. 

It is not necessary to believe that the poet is actually an 
adept in the long list of arts and sciences® in which he is required 
to be proficient ; but it is clear that he is expected to possess (and 
he is anxious to show that he does possess) a vast fund of useful 
information in the various branches of learning. Literature is 
regarded more and more as a learned pursuit and as the product 
of much cultivation. No doubt, a distinction is made between 
the Vidvat and the Vidagdha, between a man versed in belles- 
lettres and a dry and tasteless scholar ; but it soon becomes a 
distinction without much difference. The importance of inspira- 
tion is indeed recognised, but the necessity of appealing to a 
learned audience is always there. It is obvious that in such an 
atmosphere the literature becomes rich and refined, but natural 


> See P. W. Thomas, Bhandarkar Comm. Volume, p. 397 f ; S. K. De, Samkrit Poetics, 
II, pp. 367 f, 42 f.n., 62; Keith, HSL, pp. Jj38-41. Baja^ekhara gives an interestiDg, but 
somewhat heightened, picture of the daily life sod duties of the poet, who is presented as a 
man of fashion and wealth, of purity in body, mind and speech, but assiduous and hard- 
working at his occupation. 

* These works furnish elaborate bints on the construction of different metres, on the dis- 
play of word-skill of various kinds, on jeux de mots and tricks of producing double meaning, 
conundrums, riddles, alliterative and chiming verses, and various other devices of verbal in- 
genuity. They give instructions on the employment of similes and enumerate a large number 
of .ordinary parallelisms for that purpose. They give lists of Kavi-samayas or conventions 
observed by poets, and state in detail what to describe and how to describe. 

5 The earliest of such lists is given by Bhamaha T. 9, which substantially agrees 
with that of Rudrata (1. 18^ ; but Vamana (1.8.20-21) deals with the topic in some detail. The 
longest list includes Grammar, Lexicon, Metrics. Rhetoric, Arts, Dramaturgy,' Morals. Erotics, 
Politics, Law, Logic, Legends, Religion and Philosophy, as well as such miscellaneous sub- 
jects as Medicine, Botany, Mineralogy, knowledge of precious stones, Elephant-lore, Veteri- 
nary science, Art of War and Weapons, Art of Gambling, Magic, Astrology and Astronomy, 
knowledge of Vedic rites and ceremonies, and of the ways of the world, 
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ease and spontaneity are sacrificed for studied effects, and re- 
finement leads perforce to elaboration. 

The Kavya, therefore, appears almost from its very begin- 
ning as the careful work of a trained and experienced specialist. 
The technical analysis of a somewhat mechanical Ehetoric leads 
to the working of the rules and means of the poetic art into a 
system ; and this is combined with a characteristic love of adorn- 
ment, which demands an ornamental fitting out of word and 
thought. The difficulty of the language, as well as its com- 
plexity, naturally involves prolonged endeavour and practice for 
effective mastery, but it also affords endless opportunity and 
temptation for astonishing feats of verbal jugglery, which 
perhaps would not be possible in any other language less accommo- 
dating than Sanskrit. Leaving aside the grotesque experiments 
of producing verses in the shape of a sword, wheel or lotus, or of 
stanzas which have the same sounds when read forwards or back- 
wards, and other such verbal absurdities, the tricks in poetic 
form and decorative devices are undoubtedly clever, but they are 
often overdone. They display learned ingenuity more than real 
poetry, and the forced use of the language is often a barrier to 
quick comprehension. Some poets actually go to the length of 
boasting ^ that their poem is meant for the learned and not for 
the dull-witted, and is understandable only by means of a com- 
mentary.^ The involved construction, recondite vocabulary, 
laboured embellishment, strained expression, and constant search 
after conceits, double meanings and metaphors undoubtedly 
justify their boasting; but they evince an exuberance of fancy 
and erudition rather than taste, judgment and real feeling. 
This tendency is more and more encouraged by the elaborate 
rules and definitions of Rhetoric, until inborn poetic fervour is 

^ E.g, Bhatti,XXll,Si; vyakhya-gamyam idam kavyam titsavah sudhiydm alam \ haid 
durmedhasa^ cdsmin vidvot-priyatayd tnayd II . Here the Yidagdha is igDored deliberately for 
the Vidvat. 

* Some authors had, in fact, to write their own commentaries to make themselves in- 
telligible. Even Inandavardhana who deprecates such tricks in his theoretical work does 
not steer clear of them in his Devt-iataka* 
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entirely obscured by technicalities of expression. In actual 
practice, no doubt, gifted poets aspire to untrammelled utterance; 
but the general tendency degenerates towards a slavish adherence 
to rules, which results in the overloading of a composition by 
complicated and laboured expressions. 

Comments have often been made on the limited range and 
outlook of Sanskrit literature and on the conventionality of its 
themes. It is partly the excessive love of form and expression 
which leads to a corresponding neglect of content and theme. 
It is of little account if the subject-matter is too thin and 
threadbare to support a long poem, or if the irrelevant and often 
commonplace descriptions and reflections hamper the course of 
the narrative; what does matter is that the diction is elaborately 
perfect, polished and witty, and that the poem conforms to the 
recognised standard,^ and contains the customary descriptions, 
however digressive, of spring, dawn, sunset, moonrise, water- 
sports, drinking bouts, amorous practices, diplomatic consulta- 
tions and military expeditions, which form the regular stock-in- 
trade of this ornate poetry. A large number of so-called poetic 
conventions (Kavi-samayas)* are established by theorists 
and mechanically repeated by poets, while descriptions of 
things, qualities and actions are stereotyped by fixed epithets, 
cliche phrases and restricted formulas. Even the various motifs 
which occur in legends, fables and plays® are worn out by repeti- 


J See Kavyddarsat T. 14-19; Visvanatha, Sdhitya-darpava, VI. 315-25, etc. 

* For a list of poetic conventions see Raja^ekhara, Kdvya-mtmdmsdf XIV ; Amarasiipha, 
Kavya-kalpalaid^ I. 5 ; Sahitya-darpana, VII. 23-24, etc. Some of tlie commonest artificial con- 
ventions are ; the parting of the CakravSka bird at night from its mate ; the Gakora feeding 
on the moonbeams; the blooming of the A4oka at the touch of a lady’s feet; fame and 
laughter described as white ; the flower-bow and bee-string of the god of love, etc. Originally 
the writers on poetics appear to have regarded these as established by the bold usage of the 
poet (kavi-praudhoUtusiddha), but they are gradually stereotyped as poetical commonplaces. 

^ Such as the vision of the beloved in a dream, the talking parrot, the magic steed, the 
fatal effect of an ascetic's curse, transformation of shapes, change of sex, the art of entering 
into another’s body, the voice in the air, the token of recognition, royal love for a lowly 
maiden and the ultimate discovery of her real status as a princess, minute portraituze of the 
heroine's personal beauty and the generous qualities of the hero, description of pangs of 
thwarted love and sentimental longing. M. Bloomfield {Festscrifi Ernst Windisch^ Leipzig, 
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tion and lose thereby their element of surprise and charm. The 
question of imitation, borrowing or plagiarism^ of words or ideas 
assumes importance in this connexion ; for it involves a test of 
the power of clever reproduction, or sometimes a criticism of 
some weakness in the passages consciously appropriated but 
improved in the course of appropriation. 

The rigidity, which these commonplaces of conventional 
rhetoric acquire, is the result, as well as the cause, of the time- 
honoured tendency of exalting authority and discouraging origi- 
nality, which is a remarkable characteristic of Indian culture in 
general and of its literature in particular, and which carries the 
suppression of individuality too far. It is in agreement with 
this attitude that Sanskrit Poetics neglects a most vital aspect of 
its task, namely, tlie study of poetry as the individualised expres- 
sion of the poet’s mind, and confines itself more or less to a 
normative doctrine of technique, to the formulation of laws, 
modes and models, to the collection and definition of facts and 
categories and to the teaching of the means of poetic expression. 
This limitation not only hinders the growth of Sanskrit Poetics 
into a proper study of Aesthetic,^ but it also stands in the way 
of a proper appreciation and development of Sanskrit literature. 
The theory almost entirely ignores the poetic personality in a 
work of art, which gives it its particular shape and individual 
character. Sanskrit Poetics cannot explain satisfactorily, for 


1914, pp. 349-61 : JAOS, XXXVI, 1917, p. 51-89 ; XL, 1920, pp. 1-24 ; XLIV, 1924, pp. 202-42) , 
W. Norman Brown [JAOS, XLVII, 1927, pp. 3-‘24), Penzer (in his ed. of Tawney’s trs. of 
Katha-sarit-sagaraf ‘Ocean of Story and others have studied in detail some of these motifs 
recurring in Sanskrit literature. Also see BloomBeld in Amer. Journ. of Philology ^ XL, pp. 
1*86 ; XLI, pp. 309-36 ; XLIV, pp. 97-133, 193-229 ; XLVII, pp. 205-233 ; W. N. Brown in ibid., 
XL, pp. 423-30; XLTI, pp. 122-51 ; XLIII, pp. 289-317 ; Studies in Honour of M. Bloomfield, 
pp. 89-104, 211-24 (Ruth Norton) ; B. H. Burlingame in JRAS, 1917, pp. 429-67, etc. 

^ The question is discussed by Anandavardhana* Dhvanyaloka, III. 12 f. ; Kaja^ekhara 
Kdvya-mimdrrisd, XI f ; Ksemendra, Kavikanthdhharana, 11, 1 ; Hemacandra, Kdvydnu^dsana _ 
pp. 8 f . See S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, II, pp. 362, 373. 

2 See S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics as a Study of Aesthetic in Dacca University Studies, 
Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 80-124. 
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instance, the simple question as to why the work of one poet is 
not the same in character as that of another, or why two works 
of the same poet are not the same. To the Sanskrit theorist a 
composition is a work of art if it fulfils the prescribed require- 
ments of Equalities,* of ‘ornaments,’ of particular arrangements 
of words to suggest a sense or a sentiment ; it is immaterial 
whether the work in question is Raghu-vartxia or Naisadha. The 
main difference which he will probably see between these two 
works will probably consist of the formal employment of this or 
that mode of diction, or in their respective skill of suggesting 
this or that meaning of the words. The theorists never bother 
themselves about the poetic imagination, which gives each a 
distinct and unique shape by a fusion of impressions into an 
organic, and not a mechanic, whole. No doubt, they solemnly 
affirm the necessity of Pratibha or poetic imagination, but in 
their theories the Pratibha does not assume any important or 
essential role ; and in practical application they go further and 
speak of making a poet into a poet. But it is forgotten that a 
work of art is the expression of individuality, and that individua- 
lity never repeats itself nor conforms to a prescribed mould. It 
is hardly recognised that what appeals to us in a poem is the 
poetic personality which reveals itself in the warmth, movement 
and integrity of imagination and expression. No doubt, the poet 
can astonish us with his wealth of facts and nobility of thought, 
or with his cleverness in the manipulation of the language, but 
this is not what we ask of a poet. What we want is the expres- 
sion of a poetic mind, in contact with which our minds may be 
moved. If this is wanting, we call his work dull, cold or flat, 
and all the learning, thought or moralising in the world cannot 
save a work from being a failure. The Sanskrit theorists justly 
remark that culture and skill should assist poetic power or per- 
sonality to reveal itself in its proper form, but what they fail to 
emphasise is that any amount of culture and skill cannot ‘make’ 
a poet, and that a powerful poetic personality must justify a work 
of art by itself. 
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The result is that Sanskrit poetry is made to conform to 
certain fixed external standard attainable by culture and practice ; 
and the poetic personality or imagination, cramped within pres- 
cribed limits, is hardly allowed the fullest scope or freedom to 
create new forms of beauty. Although the rhetoricians put 
forward a theory of idealised enjoyment as the highest object of 
poetry, yet the padagogic and moralistic objects are enumerated 
in unbroken tradition. In conformity with the learned and 
scholastic atmosphere in which it flourishes, poetry is valued for 
the knowledge it brings or the lessons it inculcates, and is 
regarded as a kind of semi-^astra; while the technical analysis and 
authority of the rhetorician tend to eliminate the personality of 
the poet by mechanising poetry. The exaltation of formal skill 
and adherence to the banalities of a formal rhetoric do not 
sufficiently recognise that words and ornaments, as symbols, 
are inseparable from the poetic imagination, and that, 
as such, they are not fixed but mobile, not an embalmed 
collection of dead abstractions, but an ever elusive series of 
living particulars. Sanskrit literature is little alive to these 
considerations, and accepts a normative formulation of poetic 
expression. But for the real poet, as for the real speaker, there 
is hardly an armoury of ready-made weapons ; he forges his 
own weapons to fight his own particular battles. 

It must indeed be admitted that the influence of the theorists 
on the latter-day poets was not an unmixed good. While the 
poetry gained in niceties and subtleties of expression, it lost 
a great deal of its unconscious freshness and spontaneity. It 
is too often flawed by the very absence of flaws, and its want 
of imperfection makes it coldly perfect. One can never deny 
that the poet is still a sure and impeccable master of his craft, 
but he seldom moves or transports. The pictorial effect, the 
musical cadence and the wonderful spell of language are undoubted, 
but the poetry is more exquisite than passionate, more studied 
and elegant than limpid and forceful. We have heard so much 
about the artificiality and tediousness of Sanskrit classical 
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poetry that it is not necessary to emphasise the point ; but the 
point which has not been sufficiently emphasised is that the 
Sanskrit poets often succeed in getting out of their very narrow 
and conventional material such beautiful effects that criticism 
is almost afraid to lay its cold dry finger on these fine blossoms 
of fancy. It should not be forgotten that this literature is not 
the spontaneous product of an uncritical and ingenuous age, 
but that it is composed for a highly cultured audience. It pre- 
supposes a psychology and a rhetoric which have been reduced 
to a system, and which possesses a peculiar phraseology and a 
set of conceits of their own. We, therefore, meet over and 
over again with the same tricks of expression, the same strings 
of nouns and adjectives, the same set of situations, the same 
groups of conceits and the same system of emotional analysis. 
In the lesser poets the sentiment and expression are no longer 
fresh and varied but degenerate into rigid artistic conventions. 
But the greater poets very often work up even these romantic 
commonplaces and agreeable formulas into new shapes of beauty. 
Even in the artificial bloom and perfection there is almost always 
a strain of the real and ineffable tone of poetry. It would 
seem, therefore, that if we leave aside the mere accidents of 
poetry, there is no inherent lack of grasp upon its realities. It 
is admitted that the themes are narrow, the diction and imagery 
are conventional, and the ideas move in a fixed groove ; but the 
true poetic spirit is not always wanting, and it is able to trans- 
mute the rhetorical and psychological banalities into fine things 
of art. 

The Sanskrit poet, for instance, seldom loses an opportunity 
of making a wonderful use of the sheer beauty of words and 
their inherent melody, of which Sanskrit is so capable. The 
production of fine sound-effects by a delicate adjustment of word 
and sense is an art which is practised almost to prelection. It 
cannot be denied that some poets are industrious pedants in 
their strict conformity to rules and perpetrate real atrocities by 
their lack of subtlety and taste in matching the sense to 
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the sound ; but, generally speaking, one must agree with the 
appreciative remarks of a Western critic that " the classical 
poets of India have a sensitiveness to variations of sound, to 
which literatures of other countries afford few parallels, and their 
delicate combinations are a source of never-failing joy”. The 
extraordinary flexibility of the language and complete mastery 
over it make this possible ; and the theory which classifies 
Sanskrit diction on the basis of sound-effects and prescribes 
careful rules about them is not altogether futile or pedantic. 
One of the means elaborately employed for achieving this end 
is the use of alliteration and assonance of various kinds. Such 
verbal devices, no doubt, become flat or fatiguing in meaning- 
less repetition, but in skilled hands they produce remarkable 
effects which are perhaps not attainable to the same extent in 
any other language. Similar remarks apply to the fondness 
for paronomasia or double meaning, which the uncommon 
resources of Sanskrit permit. In languages like English, 
punning lends itself chiefly to comic effects and witticisms or, 
as in Shakespeare ^ to an occasional flash of dramatic feeling ; 
but in classical languages it is capable of serious employment as a 
fine artistic device.® It is true that it demands an intellectual 
strain disproportionate to the aesthetic pleasure, and becomes 
tiresome and ineffective in the incredible and incessant torturing 
of the language found in such lengthy triumphs of misplaced 
ingenuity as those of Subandhu and Kaviraja ; but sparingly 
and judiciously used, the puns are often delightful in their terse 
brevity and twofold appropriateness. The adequacy of the 
language and its wonderful capacity for verbal melody are also 
utilised by the Sanskrit poet in a large number of lyrical measures 
of great complexity, which are employed with remarkable skill 
and sense of rhythm in creating an unparalleled series of musical 
word-pictures. 

> Merchant of Venice, IV. 1, 123 ; Julius Caeser, 1. 2, 166 (Globe Ed.). 

* Cf. DaQ^in's dictum : ilesah pu«t}Sti sarvSsu prayo vakroktisu Myam. 

6-1848P 
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The elegance and picturesqueness of diction are, again, 
often enhanced by the rolling majesty of long compounds, the 
capacity for which is inherent in the genius of Sanskrit 
and developed to the fullest extent. The predilection for 
long compounds, especially in ornate prose, is indeed often 
carried to absurd excesses, and is justly criticised for the 
construction of vast sentences extending over several pages and 
for the trick of heaping epithet upon epithet in sesquipedalian 
grandeur ; but the misuse of this effective instrument of synthetic 
expression should not make us forget the extraordinary power of 
compression and production of unified picture which it can 
efficiently realise. It permits a subtle combination of the 
different elements of a thought or a picture into a perfect whole, 
in which the parts coalesce by inner necessity ; and it has been 
rightly remarked that “ the impression thus created on the 
mind cannot be reproduced in an analytical speech like English, 
in which it is necessary to convey the same content, not in a 
single sentence syntactically merged into a whole, like the idea 
which it expresses, but in a series of loosely connected predica- 
tions ”. Such well-knit compactness prevents the sentences from 
being jerky, flaccid or febrile, and produces undoubted sonority, 
dignity and magnificence of diction, for which Sanskrit is always 
remarkable, and which cannot be fully appreciated by one who 
is accustomed to modern analytical languages. 

The inordinate length of ornate prose sentences is set off by 
the brilliant condensation of style which is best seen in the 
gnomic and epigrammatic stanzas, expressive of maxims of 
sententious wisdom with elaborate terseness and flash of wit. 
The compact neatness of paronomasia, antithesis and other verbal 
figures often enhances the impressiveness of these pithy sayings; 
and their vivid precision is not seldom rounded off by appropriate 
similes and metaphors. The search for metaphorical expression 
is almost a weakness with the Sanskrit poets ; but, unless it is a 
deliberately pedantic artifice, the force and beauty with which it 
is employed cannot be easily denied. The various forms of 
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metaphors and similes are often a source of fine surprise by their 
power of happy phraseology and richness of poetical fancy. 
The similarities, drawn from a fairly wide range, often display 
a real freshness of observation, though some of them become 
familiar conventions in later poetry ; and comparison in some 
form or other becomes one of the most effective means of 
stimulating the reader’s imagination by suggesting more than 
what is said. When the similarity is purely verbal, it is witty 
and neat, but the poet seldom forgets to fit his comparison to the 
emotional content or situation. 

Closely connected with this is the power of miniature 
painting, compressed in a solitary stanza, which is a charac- 
teristic of the Kavya and in which the Sanskrit poets excel to a 
marvellous degree. In the epic, the necessity of a continuous 
recitation, which should flow evenly and should not demand too 
great a strain on the audience, makes the poet alive to the unity 
of effect to be produced by subordinating the consecutive stanzas 
to the narrative as a whole. The method which is evolved in the 
Kavya is different. No doubt, early poets like A^vaghosa and 
Kalidasa do not entirely neglect effective narration, but the later 
Kavya attaches hardly any importance to the theme or story and 
depends almost exclusively on the appeal of art finically displayed 
in individual stanzas. The Kavya becomes a series of miniature 
poems or methodical verse-paragraphs, loosely strung on the 
thread of the narrative. Each clear-cut stanza is a separate 
unit in itself, both grammatically and in sense, and presents a 
perfect little picture. Even though spread out over several 
cantos, the Kavya really takes the form, not of a systematic and 
well knit poem, but of single stanzas, standing by themselves^ 
in which the poet delights to depict a single idea, a single phase 
of emotion, or a single situation in a complete and daintily 
finished form. If this tradition of the stanza-form is not fully 
satisfactory in a long composition, where unity of effect is 
necessary, it is best exemplified in the verse-portion of the 
dramas^ as well as in the Satakas, such as those of Bhartfhari and 
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Amaru, in which the Sanskrit poetry of love, resignation or 
reflection finds the most effective expression in its varying moods 
and phases. Such miniature painting, in which colours are 
words, is a task of no small difficulty ; for it involves the perfect 
expression, within very restricted limits, of a pregnant idea or an 
intense emotion with a few precise and elegant touches. 

All this will indicate that the Sanskrit poet is more directly 
concerned with the consummate elegance of his art than with any 
message or teaching which he is called upon to deliver. It is 
indeed not correct to say that the poet does not take any interest 
in the great problems of life and destiny, but this is seldom writ 
large upon his work of art. Except in the drama which 
comprehends a wider and fuller life, he is content with the 
elegant symbols of reality rather than strive for the reality itself ; 
and his work is very often nothing more than a delicate blossom 
of fancy, fostered in a world of tranquil calm. Nothing ruffles 
the pervading sense of harmony and concord ; and neither deep 
tragedy nor great laughter is to be found in its fulness in Sanskrit 
literature. There is very seldom any trace of strife or discontent, 
clash of contrary passions and great conflicts ; nor is there any 
outburst of rugged feelings, any great impetus for energy and 
action, any rich sense for the concrete facts and forces of life. 
There is also no perverse attitude which clothes impurity in the 
garb of virtue, or poses a soul- weariness in the service of callous 
wantonness. Bitter earnestness, grim violence of darker passions, 
or savage cynicism never mar the even tenor and serenity of these 
artistic compositions which, with rare exceptions, smooth away 
every scar and wrinkle which might have existed. It is not 
that sorrow or suffering or sin is denied, but the belief in the 
essential rationality of the world makes the poet idealistic in 
bis outlook and placidly content to accept the life around 
him^ while the purely artistic attitude makes him transcend the 
merely personal. The Sanskrit poet is undoubtedly pessimistic 
in his belief in the inexorable law of Earinan and rebirth, but 
his unlimited pessimism with regard to this world is toned down 
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by his unlimited optimism with regard to the next. It fosters 
in him a stoical resignation, an epicurean indifference and a 
mystic hope and faith, which paralyse personal energy, suppress 
the growth of external life and replace originality by sub- 
mission. On the other hand, this is exactly the atmosphere 
which is conducive to idealised creation and serenity of 
purely artistic accomplishment, in which Sanskrit poetry 
excels. 

This complacent attitude towards life falls in with the view 
of Sanskrit Poetics which distinguishes the actual world from 
the world of poetry, where the hard and harsh facts of life 
dissolve themselves into an imaginative system of pleasing fictions. 
It results in an impersonalised and ineffable aesthetic enjoyment, 
from which every trace of its component or material is obliterated. 
In other words, love or grief is no longer experienced as love or 
grief in its disturbing poignancy, but as pure artistic sentiment 
of blissful relish evoked by the idealised poetic creation. To 
suggest this delectable condition of the mind, to which the name 
of Rasa is given is regarded both by theory and practice to be 
the aim of a work of art ; and it is seldotn thought necessary 
to mirror life by a direct portrayal of fact, incident or character. 
It is for this reason that the delineation of sentiment becomes 
important — and even disproportionately important — in poetry, 
drama and romance ; and all the resources of poetic art and 
imagination are brought to bear upon it. Only a secondary or 
even nominal interest is attached to the story, theme, plot or 
character, the unfolding of which is often made to wait till the 
poet finishes his lavish sentimental descriptions or his refined 
outpourings of sentimental verse and prose. 

This over-emphasis on impersonalised poetic sentiment and 
its idealised enjoyment tends to encourage grace, polish and 
fastidious technical finish, in which fancy has the upper 
hand of passion and ingenuity takes the place of feeling. Except 
perhaps in a poet like Bhavabhuti, we come across very little of 
rugged and forceful description, very little of naturalness and 
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simplicity, hardly any genuine emotional directness, nor any 
love for all that is deep and poignant, as well as grand and 
awe-inspiring, in life and nature. Even Kalidasa’s description 
of the Himalayas is more pleasing and picturesque than stately 
and sublime. The tendency is more towards the ornate and the 
refined than the grotesque and the robust, more towards har- 
monious roundness than jagged angularity, more towards 
achieving perfection of form than realising the integrity and 
sincerity of primal sensations. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that there is no real lyric on a large scale in Sanskrit ; that its 
so-called dramas are mostly dramatic poems ; that its historical 
writings achieve poetical distinction but are indifferent to mere 
fact ; that its prose romances sacrifice the interest of theme 
to an exaggerated love of diction ; and that its prose in general 
feels the effect of poetry. 

Nevertheless, the Sanskrit poet is quite at home in the 
depiction of manly and heroic virtues and the ordinary emotions 
of life, even if they arc presented in a refined domesticated form. 
However self-satisfied he may appear, the poet has an undoubted 
grip over the essential facts of life ; and this is best seen, not in 
the studied and elaborate masterpieces of great poets, but in the 
detached lyrical stanzas, in the terse gnomic versos of wordly 
wisdom, in the simple prose tales and fables, and, above all, in 
the ubiquitous delineation of the erotic feeling in its infinite 
variety of moods and fancies. There is indeed a great deal of 
what is conventional, and even artificial, in Sanskrit love-poetry ; 
it speaks of love not in its simplicities but in its subtle moments. 
What is more important to note is that it consists often of the 
exaltation of love for love’s sake, the amorous cult, not usually 
of a particular woman, a Beatrice or a Laura, but of woman as 
such, provided she is young and beautiful. But in spite of all 
this, the poets display a perfect knowledge of this great human 
emotion in its richness and variety and in its stimulating situa- 
tions of joy and sorrow, hope and fear, triumph and defeat. If 
they speak of the ideal woman, the real woman is always before 
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their eyes. The rhetorical commonplaces and psychological 
refinements seldom obscure the reality of the sentiment ; and the 
graceful little pictures of the turns and vagaries of love are often 
remarkable for their fineness of conception, precision of touch 
and delicacy of expression. The undoubted power of pathos 
which the Sanskrit poet possesses very often invests these erotic 
passages with a deeper and more poignant note ; and the poetical 
expression of recollective tenderness in the presence of suffering, 
such as we find in Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, is unsurpassable for 
its vividness of imagery and unmistakable tone of emotional 
earnestness. But here again the general tendency is to elaborate 
pathetic scenes in the theatriciil sense, and to leave nothing to 
the imagination of the reader. The theorists are indeed emphatic 
that the sentiment should be suggested rather than expressed, 
and never lend their authority to the fatal practice of wordy 
exaggeration ; but this want of balance is perhaps due not 
entirely to an ineffective love of parade and futile adorning of 
trivialities, but also to an extreme seriousness of mind and 
consequent want of humour, which never allow the poet to 
attain the necessary sense of proportion and aloofness. There 
is enough of wit in Sanskrit literature, and it is often 
strikingly effective ; but there is little of the saving grace of 
humour and sense of the ridiculous. Its attempts at both comic 
and pathetic effects are, therefore, often unsuccessful ; and, as 
we have said, it very seldom achieves comedy in its higher forms 
or tragedy in its deeper sense. 

But the seriousness, as well as the artificiality, of Sanskrit 
literature is very often relieved by a wonderful feeling for 
natural scenery, which is both intimate and real. In spite of 
a great deal of magnificently decorative convention in painting, 
there is very often the poet’s freshness of observation, as well as 
the direct recreative or reproductive touch. In the delineation 
of human emotion, aspects of nature are very often skilfully 
interwoven ; and most of the effective similes and metaphors of 
Sanskrit love-poetry are drawn from the surrounding familiar 
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scenes. The J^tu-sarfiMra, attributed to Kalidasa, reviews the six 
Indian seasons in detail, and explains elegantly, if not with deep 
feeling, the meaning of the seasons for the lover. The same power 
of utilizing nature as the background of human emotion is seen 
in the Megha-duta, where the grief of the separated lovers is set 
in the midst of splendid natural scenery. The tropical summer 
an<l the rains play an important part in the emotional life of 
the people. It is during the commencement of the monsoon 
that the traveller returns home after long absence, and the expect- 
ant wives look at the clouds in eagerness, lifting up the ends of 
their curls in their hands; while the maiden, who in hot summer 
distributes water to the thirsty traveller at the wayside resting 
places, the Prapa-palika as she is called, naturally evokes a large 
number of erotic verses, which are now scattered over the Antho- 
logies. Autumn also inspires beautiful sketches with its clear 
blue sky, flocks of white flying geese and meadows ripe with 
corn ; and spring finds a place with its smelling mango-blossoms, 
southern breeze and swarm of humming bees. The groves 
and gardens of nature form the background not only to these 
little poems, and to the pretty little love-intrigues of the Sanskrit 
plays, but also to the larger human drama played in the hermi- 
tage of Kanva, to the passionate madness of Pururavas, to the 
deep pathos of Rama’s hopeless grief for Sita in the forest of 
Dandaka, and to the fascinating love of Krsna and Radha on the 
banks of the Yamuna. 

It would appear that even if the Kavya literature was 
magnificent in partial accomplishment, its development was 
considerably hampered by the conditions under which it grew, 
and the environment in which it flourished. If it has great 
merits, its defects are equally great. It is easier, however, 
to magnify the defects and forget the merits ; and it is often 
difficult to realise the entire mentality of these poets in order 
to appreciate their efforts in their proper light. The marvellous 
results attained even within very great limitations show that 
tiierC was surely nothing wrong with the genius of the poets, 
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but something was wrong in the literary atmosphere, which 
cramped its progress and prevented the fullest enfranchisement 
of the passion and the imagination. The absence of another 
literature for comparison — for the later Prakrit and allied 
specimens are mainly derivative — was also a serious drawback,^ 
which would partially explain why its outlook is so limited and 
the principles of poetic art and practice so stereotyped. India, 
through ages, never stood in absolute isolation, and it could 
assimilate and transmute what it received ; but Sanskrit 
literature had very few opportunities of a real contact with any 
other great literature. As in the drama, so in the romance 
and other spheres, we cannot say that there is any reliable 
ground to suppose that it received any real impetus from Greek 
or other sources; and it is a pity that such an impetus never 
came to give it new impulses and save it from stagnation. 

It should also be remembered that the term Kavya is not 
co-extensive with what is understood by the word poem or 
poetry in modern times. It is clearly distinguished from the 
‘ epic,’ to which Indian tradition applies the designation of 
Itihasa; but the nomenclature ‘ court-epic ’ as a term of com- 
promise is misleading. The underlying conception, general 
outlook, as well as the principles which moulded the Kavya are, 
as we have seen, somewhat different and peculiar. Generally 
speaking, the Kavya, with its implications and reticences, is 
never simple and untutored in the sense in which these 
terms can be applied to modern poetry; while sentimental 
and romantic content, accompanied by perfection of form, 
subtlety of expression and ingenious embellishment, is regarded, 
more or less, as essential. The Sanskrit Kavya is wholly 
dominated by a self-conscious idea of art and method; it 
is not meant for undisciplined enjoyment, nor for the 
satisfaction of causal interest. The rationale is furnished 
by its super-normal or super-individual character, recognised 
by poetic theory, which rules out personal passion and empha- ' 
siaes purely artistic emotion. This is also obvious frwn the 

e-1848R 
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fact that the bulk of this literature is in the metrical form. 
But both theory and practice make the Kavya extensive enough 
to comprehend in its scope any literary work of the imagination, 
and refuse to recognise metre as essential. It, therefore, includes 
poetry, drama, prose romance, folk-tale, didactic fable, historical 
writing and philosophical verse, religious and gnomic stanza, — 
in fact, every branch of literature which may be contained 
within the denomination of belles-lettres in the widest sense, to 
the exclusion of whatever is purely technical or occasional. One 
result of this attitude is that while the drama tends towards the 
dramatic poem, the romance, tales and even historical or 
biographical sketches are highly coloured hy poetical and stylistic 
effects. In construction, vocabulary and ornament, the prose 
also becomes poetical. It is true that in refusing to admit that 
the distinction between prose and poetry lies in an external fact, 
namely the metre, there is a recognition of the true character of 
poetic expression ; but in practice it considerably hampers the 
development of prose as prose. It is seldom recognised that 
verse and prose rhythms have entirely different values, and that 
the melody and diction of the one are not always desirable in the 
other. As the instruments of the two harmonies are not clearly- 
differentiated as means of literary expression, simple and 
vigorous prose hardly ever develops in Sanskrit ; and its achieve- 
ment is poor in comparison with that of poetry, which almost 
exclusively predominates and even approximates prose towards 
itself. 

3. The Origin and General Characteristics of the Drama 

The question of the origin and individual characteristics 
of the various types of literary composition comprised under the 
Kavya will be discussed in their proper places ; but since drama, 
like poetry, forms one of its important branches, we may briefly 
consider here its beginnings, as well as its object, scope and 
method^ The drama^ no doubt, as a subdivision of the Kavya^ 
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partakes of most of its general characteristics, but since its 
form and method are different, it is necessary to consider it 
separately. 

The first definite, but scanty, record of the Sanskrit drama 
is found in the dramatic fragments, discovered in Central Asia 
and belonging to the early Kusana period, one of these fragments 
being actually the work of Asvagbosa. The discovery, of which 
we shall speak more later, is highly important from the histori- 
cal point of view ; for the features which these fragments reveal 
undoubtedly indicate that the drama had already attained 
the literary form and technique which persist throughout its 
later course; and its fairly developed character suggests that 
it must have had a history behind it. This history, unfortun- 
ately, cannot be traced today, for the earlier specimens which 
might have enabled us to do so, appear to have perished in 
course of time. The orthodox account of the origin of the 
Sanskrit drama, by describing it as a gift from heaven in the 
form of a developed art invented by the divine sage Bharata, 
envelops it in an impenetrable mist of myth ; while modern 
scholarship, professing to find the earliest manifestation of a 
ritual drama in the dialogue-hymns of the ^gveda and presuming 
a development of the dramatic from the religious after the manner 
of the Greek drama, shrouds the question of its origin in a still 
greater mist of speculation. 

The original purpose ^ of some fifteen hymns of the Rgveda^ 
which are obviously dialogues and arc recognised as such by the 
Indian tradition,^ is frankly obscure. Most of them, like those 
of Pururavas and Urvasi (x. 95), Yama and YamI (x. 10), 
Indra, IndranI and Vrsakapi (x. 80), Sarama and the Panis 
(x. 108), are not in any way connected with the religious sacrifice, 

1 For a summary and discussion of the various theories and for references, see Keith 
in ZDMGf Ixiv, 1910, p. 534 f, in JRAS, 1911, p. 979 f and in his Sanskrit Drama (hereafter 
cited as 5D), p. 13 f. 

2 Both Saunaka and Y&ska afply the term Sarpvada-sukta to most of these hymna, but 
sometimes the terms Itihasa and Xkhyana are also employed. Even assuming popular origin 
and dramatic elements, the hymns are in no sense ballads or ballad-plays. 
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nor do they represent the usual type of religious hymns of prayer 
and thanksgiving ; but they appear to possess a mythical or 
legendary content. It has been claimed that here we have the 
first signs of the Indian drama. The suggestion is that these 
dialogues call for miming ; and connected with the ritual dance, 
song and music, they represent a kind of refined and sacerdotal- 
ised dramatic spectacle,^ or in fact, a ritual drama, or a Vedic 
Mystery Play in a nutshell,^ in which the priests assuming the 
roles of divine, mythical or human interlocutors danced and 
sang® the hymns in dialogues. To this is added the further 
presumption^ that the hymns represent an old type of composi- 
tion, narrative in character and Indo-European in antiquity, in 
which there existed originally both prose and verse ; but the 
verse, representing the points of interest or feeling, was carefully 
construfted and preserved, while the prose, acting merely as a con- 
necting link, was left to be improvised, and therefore never re- 
mained fixed nor was handed down. It is assumed that the dialogues 
in the Jlgvedic hymns represent the verse, the prose having 
disappeared before or after their incorporation into the Sainhita ; 
and the combination of prose and verse in the Sanskrit drama 
is alleged to be a legacy of this hypothetical Vedic Akhyana. 

It must be admitted at once that the dramatic quality of the 
hymns is considerable, and that the connexion between the drama 
and the religious song and dance in general has been made clear 
by modern research. At first sight, therefore, the theory appears 
plausible; but it is based on several unproved and unnecessary 
assumptions. It is not necessary, for instance, nor is there any 
authority, for finding a ritual explanation of these hymns ; for 

^ 8. L6vi, ThiAire indien, Paris, 1890, p. 333f. 

^ Jj, yon Schroeder, My steriumund Mimus im Jigvedat Leipzig, 1908; A. HilJebrandt, 
dher die Anfdnge dee indischen Dramas, Munich, 1914, p. 22 f. 

3 J. Hertelin Pf XVIII, K04. p. 59 f, 137 f ; XXIII, p. 273 f; XXIV, p. 117 f. 
Hertel maintaiDs that unless singing is presumed, it is not possible for a single speaker to 
make the necessary distinction between the different speakers presupposed in the dialogues of 
the hymns. 

* H. Oldenberg in ZDMG, XXXII, p. 54 f ; XXXIX, p. 62 ; and also in Zur Geschichie 
d, aUindischen Prosa, Berlin, 1917, p. 53f. 
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neither the Indian tradition nor even modern scholarship admits 
the presumption that everything contained in the Rgveda is con- 
nected with the ritual. As a matter of fact, no ritual employment 
for these hymns is prescribed in the Vedic texts and commen- 
taries. We have also no record of such happenings as are com- 
placently imagined, nor of any ritual dance actually practised by 
the Vedic priests; the Rgvedic, as opposed to the Samavedic, 
hymns were recited and not sung; and later Vedic literature 
knows nothing of a dramatic employment of these hymns. It is 
true that some of the Vedic ritual, especially the fertility rites, 
like the Mahavrata, contains elements that are dramatic, but the 
existence of a dramatic ritual is no evidence of the existence of a 
ritual drama. It is also not necessary to conceive of these 
Rgvedic dialogue-hymns as having been in their origin a mixture 
of poor prose and rich verse for tlie purpose of explaining the 
occurrence of prose and verse in the Sanskrit drama from its very 
beginning ; for the use of prose in drama is natural and requires 
no explanation, and, considering the epic tradition and the general 
predominance of the metrical form in Sanskrit literature, the 
verse is not unexpected. Roth prose and verse in the Sanskrit 
drama are too intimately related to have been separate in their 
origin. 

The modified form of the above theory,* namely, that the 
Vedic ritual drama itself is borrowed from an equally hypothetical 
popular mime of antiquity, which is supposed to have included 
dialogue and abusive language, as well as song and dance, is an 
assumption which does not entirely dismiss the influence of reli- 
gious ceremonies, but believes that the dramatic element in the 
ritual, as well as the drama itself, had a popular origin. But to 
accept it, in the absence of all knowledge about popular or reli- 
gious mimetic entertainment in Vedic times, ^ is extremely 

1 Sten Konow, Das ind. Dramas Berlin and Leipzig, 1920, p. 42 f. 

* The analogy of the Yfttrii, which is as much secular as bound up with religion in its 
origin, is interesting, but there is nothing to show that such forms of popular entertainment 
actually existed in Vedic times. 
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difficult. The influence of the element of abusive language and 
amusing antics in the Horse-sacrifice, as well as in the Maha- 
vrata,^ appears to have been much exaggerated; for admittedly it 
is an ingredient of magic rites, and there is no evidence either of 
its popular character or of its alleged impetus towards the growth 
of the religious drama. The history of the Vidusaka of the 
Sanskrit drama, ^ which is sometimes cited in support, is at most 
obscure. He is an anomalous enough character, whose name 
implies that he is given to abuse and who is yet rarely such in the 
actual drama, who is a Brahmin and a ‘ high ’ character and who 
yet speaks Prakrit and indulges in absurdities ; but his derivation 
from an imaginary degraded Brahmin of the hypothetical secular 
drama, on the one hand, is as unconvincing as his affiliation to a 
ritual drama, on the other, which is presumed from the abusive 
dialogue of the Brahmin student and the hataera in the Maha- 
vrata ceremony. An interesting parallel is indeed drawn from the 
history of the Elizabethan Pool, who was originally the ludicrous 
Devil of mediaeval Mystery Plays;'' but an argument from analogy 
is not a proof of fact. The Vidusaka’s attempts at amusing by 
bis cheap witticisms about his gastronomical sensibilities are 
inevitable concessions to the groundlings and do not require the 
far-fetched invocation of a secular drama for explanation. The 
use of Prakrit and Prakritic technical terminology in the Sanskrit 
drama, again, has been adduced in support of its popular 
origin, but we have no knowledge of any primitive Prakrit drama 
or of any early Prakrit drama turned into Sanskrit, and the 
occurrence of Prakritic technical terms may be reasonably referred 
to the practice of the actors. 

It seems, therefore, that even if the elements of the drama 
were present in Vedic times, there is no proof that the drama, 

' A. Hillebrandt, RitualUtteratuT, Strassburg, 1897, p. 157. 

* Sten Konow 5 op. af., pp. 14-16. See also J. Huizinga, De Vidusaka in het indisch 
tooneeh Groningen, 1897, p. 64 f, and M. Scbuyler, The Origin of the Vidusaka in JAOS^ XX, 
1899, p.838f. 

3 A. Hillebrandt, Die Anjdnge, p. 24 f. 
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in however rudimentary form, was actually known. The actor 
is not mentioned, nor does any dramatic terminology occur. 
There may have been some connexion between the dramatic 
religious ceremonies and the drama in embryo, but the theory 
which seeks the origin of the Sanskrit drama in the sacred dance, 
eked out by song, gesture and dialogue, on the analogy of what 
happened in Greece or elsewhere, is still under the necessity of 
proving its thesis by actual evidence ; and little faith can be 
placed on arguments from analogy. The application of Ridge- 
way’s theory ’ of the origin of drama in general in the animistic 
worship of the dead is still less authenticated in the case of the 
Sanskrit drama ; for the performance is never meant here for 
the gratification of departed spirits, nor are the characters 
regarded as their representatives. 

As a reaction against the theory of sacred origin, we have 
the hypothesis of the purely secular origin of the Sanskrit drama 
in the Puppet-play - and the Shadow-play but here again the 
suggestions do not bear critical examination, and the lack of exact 
data precludes us from a dogmatic conclusion. While the refer- 
ence to the puppet-play in the Mahahhamta ' cannot be exactly 
dated, its supposed antiquity and prevalence in India, if correct, 
do not necessarily make it the source of the Sanskrit drama ; and 
its very name (from putrikil, puttalika) implies that it is only a 
make-believe or imitation and presupposes the existence of the 
regular play. The designations Sutradhara and Sthapaka need 
not refer to any original manipulation of puppets by ‘ pulling 
strings’ or ‘arranging,’ but they clearly refer to the original 


1 Ae set forth in Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races, Cambridge, 

1938, also in 1916, p. 821 f, 1917, p. 143 f, effectivelj criticised by Keith in JRAS, 

1916, p. 385 f , 1917, p. 140 f . 

2 R, Pischel in Die Heimat des Puppenspiels, Halle, 1900 (trs. into English by Mildred 
C. Tawney, London, 1902). 

3 Pischel in Das altindische Schattenspiel io SB AW, 1906, pp. 482-602, further eU' 
borated by H. Liiders in Die Saubhikas : eiii Beitrag zur Geschichte d. indischen Dra nas in 
SB AW, 1916, p. 698 f. 

4 JCII. 294. 5, as explained by NIlakai?tha. 
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function of the director or stage-manager of laying out and con- 
structing the temporary playhouse. With regard to the shadow- 
play, in which shadow-pictures are produced by projection from 
puppets on the reverse side of a thin white curtain, the evidence 
of its connexion with the drama is late and indefinite,^ and 
therefore inconclusive. Whatever explanation ^ may be given of 
the extremely obscure passage in Patanjali’s Mahahhasya {ad. iii. 
1. 26) on the display of the Saubhikas, there is hardly any 
foundation for the view* that the Saubhikas discharged the func- 
tion of showing shadow-pictures and explaining them to the 
audience. The exact meaning, again, of the term Chaya-nataka, 
found in certain plays, is uncertain ; it is not admitted as a 
known genre in Sanskrit dramatic theory, and none of the so- 
called Chaya-natakas is different in any way from the normal 
drama. The reference to the Javanese shadow-play does not 
strengthen the position, for it is not yet proved that the Javanese 
type was borrowed from India or that its analogue prevailed in 
India in early times ; and its connexion with the Sanskrit drama 
cannot be established until it is shown that the shadow-play 
itself sprang up without a previous knowledge of the drama. 

Apart from the fact, however, that the primitive drama in 
general shows a close connexion with religion, and apart also 
from the unconvincing theory of the ritualistic origin of the 
Sanskrit drama, there are still certain facts connected with the 
Sanskrit drama itself which indicate that, if it was in its origin 
not exactly of the nature of a religious drama, it must have been 
considerably influenced in its growth by religion or religious 
cults. In the absence of sufficient material, the question does 

1 On the ^hole question and for references, see Keith in SD, pp. 63-57 and 8. K. De 
in IHQ, VII, 1931, p. 642 f . 

* Various explanations have been suggested by Kayyats in his commentary ; by A. 
Weber in Ind. Studien^ Xlllt p. 488 f. ; by L6?i, op. cif., p. 816 ; by Ltiders in the work cited 
above; by Winternitz in ZDMG., LXXIV, 1920, p. 118 fiF. ; by Hillebrandt in ZDMO, 
LXXIIf 1918, p. 227 f. ; by Keith in BSOS^ I, pt. 4, p. 27 f., and by K. G. Subrahmanya 
in JRAS, 1926. p. 602. 

’ Liiders. op. ciU supported by Winternitz, but effectively criticised by Hillebrandt 
and Keith. 
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not admit of clear demonstration, but it can be generally accepted 
from some undoubted indications. One of the early descriptions 
of scenic representation that we have is that given by Patanjali, 
mentioned above ; it is interesting that the entertainment 
is associated with the Visnu-Krsna legend of the slaying of 
Kamsa and the binding of Bali. It may not have been drama 
proper, but it was not a mere shadow-play nor recitation of the 
type made by the G-ranthikas ; it may have been some kind of 
pantomimic, or even dramatic, performance distinctly carried out 
by action. It should be noted in this connexion that, on the 
analogy of the theory of the origin of the Greek drama from 
a mimic conflict of summer and winter, Keith sees * in the legend 
of the slaying of Kamsa a refined version of an older vegetation 
ritual in which there was a demolition of the outworn spirit of 
vegetation, and evolves an elaborate theory of the origin of Indian 
tragedy from this idea of a contest. But the tendency to read 
nature-myth or nature- worship into every bit of legend, history 
or folklore, which was at one time much in vogue, is no longer 
convincing ; and in the present case it is gratuitous, and even 
misleading, to invoke Greek parallels to explain things Indian. 
It is sufficient to recognise that here we have an early indi- 
cation of the close connexion of some dramatic spectacle with 
the Visnu-Krsna legend, the fascination of which persists 
throughout the history of Sanskrit literature. Again, it may 
be debatable whether SaurasenI as the normal prose Prakrit of 
the Sanskrit drama came from the Krsna cult, which is supposed 
to have its ancient home in Surasena or Mathura ; but there 
can be no doubt that in the fully developed Sanskrit drama the 
Krsna cult ^ came to play an important part. The Holi-fcstival 
of the Krsna cult, which is essentially a spring festival, is 
sometimes equated with the curious ceremony of the decoration 
and worship of Indra’s flagstaff (Jarjara- or Indradhvaja-puja) 

' In ZDMG, LXIV, 1910, p. 634 f.; in . IRAS, 1911, p. 979, 1913, p. 411; in SD, p. 87 f. 

^ On the Kpsga cuH, see Winternitz in ZDMG, IjXXIV, 1920, p. 118 f. 
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prescribed by Bharata as one of the preliminaries (Purva-rahga) 
of enacting a play, on the supposition that it is analogical to 
the Maypole ceremony of England and the pagan phallic rites of 
Rome. The connexion suggested is as hypothetical as Bharata’s 
legendary explanation that with the flagstaff Tndra drove away 
the Asuras, who wanted to disturb the enacting of a play by the 
gods, is fanciful ; but it has been made the somewhat slender 
foundation of a theory ' that the Indian drama originated 
from a banner festival (Dhvaja-maha) in honour of Indra. The 
existence of the Nandi and other religious preliminaries of the 
Sanskrit drama is quite sufficient to show that the ceremony of 
Jarjara-puja, whatever be its origin, is only a form of the 
customary propitiation of the gods, and may have nothing to 
do with the origin of the drama itself. It is, however, 
important to note that religious service forms a part of the 
ceremonies preceding a play; and it thus strengthens the 
connexion of the drama with religion. Like Indra and 
Krsna, Siva ^ is also associated with the drama, for Bharata 
ascribes to him and his spouse the invention of the Tandava 
and the Lasya, the violent and the tender dance, respectively ; 
and the legend of Rama has no less an importance than that of 
Krsna in supplying the theme of the Sanskrit drama. 

All this, as well as the attitude of the Buddhist and Jaina 
texts towards the drama,” would suggest that, even if the 
theory of its religious origin fails, the Sanskrit drama probably 
received a great impetus from religion in its growth. In the 
absence of decisive evidence, it is better to admit our inability 
to explain the nature and extent of the impetus from this and 
other sources, than indulge in conjectures which are of facts, 
fancies and theories all compact. It seems probable, however, 
that the literary antecedents of the drama, as of poetry, are to 
be sought mainly in the great Epics »)f India. The references to 

' Haraprasad Pastri in JPASB^ V, 1909, p. 351 f. 

2 Bloch in ^DAfa,TjXIT. 1908, p. 655. 

^ Keith, SD, pp. 43*44. 
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the actor and dramatic performance in the composite and 
undatable texts of the Epics and the Hari-vam^a need not be of 
conclusive value, nor should stress be laid on the attempted 
derivation of the word Kusllava,* denoting an actor, from Ku^a 
and Lava of the Ramdyana ; but it seems most probable that 
the early popularity of epic recitation, in which the reciter 
accompanied it with gestures and songs, can be connected with 
the dramatisation of epic stories. How the drama began we 
do not know, nor do we know exactly when it began; but the 
natural tendency to dramatisation, by means of action, of a 
vivid narrative (such, for instance, as is suggested by the 
Mahdhhdsya passage) may have been stimulated to a great degree 
by the dramatic recitation of epic tales. No doubt, the develop- 
ed drama is not a mere dramatisation of epic material, and it 
is also not clear how the idea of dramatic conflict and analysis 
of action in relation to character were evolved; but the Sanskrit 
drama certainly inherits from the Epics, in which its interest 
is never lost throughout its history, its characteristic love of 
description, which it shares with Sanskrit poetry ; and both 
drama and poetry draw richly also upon the narrative and 
didactic content of the Epics. The close approximation also of 
drama to poetry made by Sanskrit theory perhaps points to the 
strikingly parallel, hut inherently diverse, development from a 
common epic source ; and it is not surprising that early poets 
like Asvaghosa and Kalidasa were also dramatists. The other 

^ L6vi, op. cif., p. 312; Sben Konow, op. cit., p. 9. It is uob clear if the term is 
really a compound of irregular formation; and the etymology /;wf ii/a, * of bad morals** is 
clever in view of the proverbial morals of the actor, but far-fetched. The word Bharata, also 
denoting the actor, is of course derived from the mythical Bharata of the NdUja-sdstra, and 
has nothing to do with Bharata, still less with Bhat % which is clearly from Bbatfa. The 
nauieNd^a, which is apparently a Prakritisation of the earlier rooc nrb * to dance ’ (contra 
D. K. Minkad, Types of Sanslirit Drama, Karachi, 1920, p. 6 f) prob ibly indicates that he 
was originally, and perhaps mainly, a dancer, who acquired the mimetic art. The distinction 
between Nrtts f Dancing), Nrty a (Dancing with gestures and feeliugs) and Natya (Drama 
with histrionics), made by the Da&arfipala (1.7-9) and other works, is certainly late, but 
it is nob uuhistorical ; for it explains the evolution of the Rupaka and Uparupaka 
techniques. 
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literary tendency of the drama, namely, its lyric inspiration and 
metrical variety of sentimental verses, however, may have been 
supplied by the works of early lyrists, some of whose fragments 
are preserved by Patanjali. The extant dramatic literature, like 
the poetic, does not give an adequate idea of its probable 
antiquity * ; but that the dramatic art probably developed some- 
what earlier even than the poetic can be legitimately inferred 
from the admission of the rhetoricians that they borrow the 
theory of sentiment from dramaturgy and apply it to poetics, as 
well as from the presumably earlier existence of the Natya-Mstra 
of Bharata than that of any known works on poetics. 

The extreme paucity of our knowledge regarding the impetus 
which created the drama has led to the much discussed sugges- 
tion® that some influence, if not the entire impetus, might have 
come from the Greek drama. Historical researches have now 
established the presence of Greek principalities in India ; and it 
is no longer possible to deny that the Sanskrit drama must have 
greatly developed during the period when the Greek influence was 
present in India. As we know nothing about the causes of this 
development, and as objections regarding chronology and contact 

1 Paijini’s reference to Nata-sutras composed by Silalin and Kf^asva (IV. 3. 11.0-111) has 
been dismissed as doubtful, for there is no means of determining the meaning of the v?ord 
Nata (see above), which may refer to a mere dancer or mimer. But the drama, as well as 
the dramatic performance, is known to Buddhist literature, not only clearly to works of 
uncertain date like the iraddfia-.^ata/<;(i (11. 21/, the DiyydyaddMa (pp. 357, 360-61; and the 
Lalita-vistara (XII, p. 178), but also probably bo the Buddhist Suttas, which forbid the monks 
watching popular shows. The exact nature of these shows is not clear, but there is no reason 
to presume that they were not dramatic entertainments. See Winternitz in WZKM, 
XXVII, 1913, p. 39f ; L6vi, op. cit , p. 819 f.— The mention of the word Na{a or Nataka in the 
undatable and uncertain texts of the Epics (including the Ilari-vamia) is of little value 
for chronological purposes. 

2 A. Weber in Ind. Sindien, II, p. 148 and Die Griechen in Indien in SBAW^ 1890| p. 920; 
repudiated by Pischel in Die Rezension der ^akuntala^ Breslau, 1875, p. 19 and in 8BAW ^ 
19C6, p. 502; but elaborately supported, in a modified form, by Windisch in Der griechische 
Einflusi im indtschen Drama (in Verhl. d. V. Intern, Orient. Congress) Berlin, 1882, pp. 3 f. 
See Sten Konow,op. cit., pp. 40-42 and Keith, SD, pp. 57-'38, for a discussion of the theory and 
further references. W. W. Tam reviews the whole question in hie Greeks in Baclria and 
India, Cambridge, 1938, but he is extremely cautious on the subject of Greek iufluence on the 

Sanjkrib drama; see Keith’s criticism in D. R. Bhaniarkar Volume, Calcutta, 1940, p. 224 f. 
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are not valid, there is nothing a prion impossible in the presutop- 
tion of the influence of the Greek drama on the Indian. The 
difficulty of Indian exclusiveness and conservatism is neutralised 
by instances of the extraordinary genius of India in assimilating 
what it receives from foreign sources in other spheres of art and 
science, notwithstanding the barrier of language, custom and 
civilisation. 

But there are difficulties in adducing positive proof in support 
of the presumption. The evidence regarding actual performance 
of Greek plays in the courts of Greek princes in India is extremely 
scanty; ^ but more important is the fact that there are no decisive 
points of contact, but only casual coincidences,^ between the 
Sanskrit drama and the New Attic Comedy, which is regarded as 
the source of the influence. No reliance can be placed on the use 
of the device of token of recognition^ common to the two dramas. 
Although the forms in which it has come down to us do not 
antedate the period of supposed Greek influence, the Indian lite- 
rature of tales reveals a considerable use of this motif ; and there 
are also epic instances'* which seem to preclude the possibility of 
its being borrowed from the Greek drama. It is a motif common 
enough in the folk-tale in general, and inevitable in primitive 
society as a means of identification ; and its employment in the 
Sanskrit drama can be reasonably explained as having been of 
independent origin. No satisfactory inference, again, can be 

^ L6vi, op, cit,, p. CO, but contra Keith, SD^p. 50. 

^ Such as division into acts, number of acts, departure of all actors from the stage at the 
end of the acts, the scenic convention of asides, the announcing of the entry and identity of a 
new character by a remark from a character already on the stage, etc. The Indian Prologue 
IS entirely different from the Classical, being a part of the preliminaries and having a definite 
character and ojiect, — Max Lindenau’s exposition iBeitrdge zur altindtschen RasaJehre, 
Leipzig 1913, p. v) of the relation between Bharata’s Ndtya-sdstra and Aristotle’s Poetik is 
interesting, but proves nothing. 

^ P g.t the ring in MdJaviKdgnimitra and Sakuntaldt stone of union and arrow (of 
Ayus) in Vikramorva^Hya, necklace iu Raindoali, the jewel falling from the sky in Ndgdnanda, 
the garland in Mdlati-mddhava and Kunda-mdld, the Jrmbhaka weapons in Uttara-cariiat the 
clay cart in Mrcchakatika, the seal in Mudrd-rdk^asa^ etc. 

^ Keith, SD^ p. 63, 
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drawn from the resemblance of certain characters, especially the 
Vita, the Vidusaka, and the Sahara. The parasite occurs in the 
Greek and Roman comedy, but he lacks the refinement and 
culture of the Indian Vita ; the origin of the Vidusaka, 
as we have seen, is highly debatable, but his Brahmin 
caste and high social position distinguish him from the 
vulgar slave (servus currens) of the classical comedy ; and we know 
from Pataiijali that the Sahara was originally a person of Saka 
descent and was apparently introduced into the Sanskrit drama 
as a boastful, ignorant and ridiculous villain at a time when the 
marital alliance of Indian kings with Saka princesses had fallen 
into disfavour/ These characters are not rare in any society, 
and can be easily explained as having been conceived from actual 
life in India. The argument, again, from the Yavanika ^ or 
curtain, which covered the entrance from the retiring room 
(Nepathya) or stood at the back of the stage between the Rahga- 
pltha and the Raiigaslrsa, and which is alleged to have received 
its name from its derivation from the lonians(Yavanas) or Greeks, 
is now admitted to be of little value, for the simple reason that 
the Greek theatre, so far as we know, had no use for the curtain. 
The theory is modified with the suggestion that the Indian curtain 

^ He is represented as the brother of the king's concubine; cf. Sdhitya’darpana, III, 44. 
Cf E. J. Ripson’s article on the Drama (Tridiati) in ERE^ Vol. IV, p. 885. 

^ Windisch, op cft., p. 24 f. The etymology given by Indian lexicographers fiom java, 
* speed * (in the Prakrit Javanika form of the word), or the deiivation from the root yu * to 
cover,* is ingenious, but not convincing. There i 3 nothing to confirm the opinion that the 
form Jainanika is a scribal mistake tBfithlingk and Roth) or merely secondary (Sten Konow), 
for it is recognised in the Indian lexicons and occurs in some MSS. of plays. If this was the 
original form, then it would signify a curtain only (from the root yam, * to restrain, cover *), or 
double curtain covering the two entrances from the Nepathya (from yama, ‘ twin ’) ; but there 
is no authority for holding that the curtain was parted in the middle. See IHQ, VII, p. 480 f. 
The word YavanikS* is apparently known to Bharala, as it occurs at 5. 11-12 in the description 
of the elements of the Purvarahga. Abbinavegnpta explains that its position was between 
the Rufiga^Ir^a and Rangapitba (ed. QOS, p. 212). The other names are Patl, Prati^iift and 
Tiraskara^iT. There was apparently no drop curtain on the Indian stage. — The construction of 
the Indian theatre, as described by Bharata, has little resemblance to that of the Greek ; and 
Th. Bloch’s discovery of the remains of a Greek theatre in the Sitavenga Cave (ZDMG, 
LVni, p. 456 f ) is of doubtful value as a decisive piece of evidecce. 
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is so called because the material of the cloth was derived from 
the Greek merchants ; but even this does not carry us very far to 
prove Greek influence on the Indian stage arrangement. 

It will be seen that even if certain striking parallels and 
coincidences are urged and admitted between the Greek and the 
Sanskrit drama, the search for positive signs of influence 
produces only a negative result. There are so many funda- 
mental differences that borrowing or influence is out of the 
question, and the affinities should be regarded as independent 
developments. The Sanskrit drama is essentially of the romantic 
rather than of the classical type, and affords points of 
resemblance to the Elizabethan, ratlier than to the Greek, drama. 
The unities of time and place are entirely disregarded between 
the acts as well as within the act. Even twelve years elapse 
between one act and another, and the time-limit of an act * 
often exceeds twenty-four hours ; while the scene easily shifts 
from earth to heaven. Romantic and fabulous elements are 
freely introduced ; tragi-comedy or melodrama is not infrequent; 
verse is regularly mixed with prose ; puns and verbal cleverness 
are often favoured. There is no chorus, but there is a metrical 
benediction and a prologue which are, however, integral parts 
of the play and set the plot in motion. While the parallel of 
the Vidusaka is found in the Elizabethan Pool, certain dramatic 
devices, such as the introduction of a play witbin a play ^ and 
the use of a token of recognition, are common. There is no 
limit in the Sanskrit drama to the number of characters, who 
may be either divine, semi-divine or human. The plot may 
be taken from legend or from history, but it may also be drawn 
from contemporary life and manners. With very rare excep- 
tions, the main interest almost invariably centres in a love-story, 
love being, at least in practice, the only passion w'hich forms 

* On time*analy8is of Sanskrit plays (Kalidasa and Hsrsa), see Jackson in jAOSt 
XX, 1899, pp. 841^69; XXI, 1900, pp. 88-108. 

* ks in PriyadaMidy Uttara-rdma carita and Bdla-rdmayana See Juck son ’a appendix 
to the ed. of the fiist play, pp. cv-cxi. 
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the dominant theme of this romantic drama. Special structures 
of a square, rectangular or triangular shape for the presentation 
of plays are described in the Ndtya-^astra,^ but they have little 
resemblance to the Greek or modern theatre and must have 
been evolved independently. Very often plays appear to have 
been enacted in the music hall of the royal palace, and there 
were probably no special contrivances, nor elaborate stage-proper- 
ties, nor even scenery in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
lack of these theatrical makeshifts was supplied by the lively 
imagination of the audience, which was aided by a profusion 
of verses describing the imaginary surroundings, by mimetic 
action and by an elaborate system of gestures possessing a con- 
ventional significance. 

Besides these more or less formal requirements, there are 
some important features which fundamentally distinguish the 
Sanskrit drama from all other dramas, including the Greek. 
The aim of the Sanskrit dramatists, who were mostly idealists 
in outlook and indifferent to mere fact or incident, is not to 
mirror life by a direct portrayal of action or character, but 
(as in poetry) to evoke a particular sentiment (Easa) in the 
mind of the audience, be it amatory, heroic or quietistic. As 
this is regarded, both in theory and practice, to be the sole 
object as much of the dramatic art as of the poetic, everything 
else is subordinated to this end. Although the drama is des- 
cribed in theory as an imitation or representation of situations 
(Avasthanukrti), the plot, as well as characterisation, is a 
secondary element ; its complications arc to be avoided so that 
it may not divert the mind from the appreciation of the senti- 
ment to other interests. A well known theme, towards which 
the reader’s mind would of itself be inclined, is normally 
preferred ; the poet’s skill is concerned entirely with the develop- 
ing of its emotional possibilities. The criticism, therefore, that 
the Sanskrit dramatist shows little fertility in the invention of 


^ On tfie theatre see B. B. Maukad in IHQy VIIT, 1932, pp. 480-99. 
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plots may be just, but it fails to take into account this peculiar 
object of the Sanskrit drama. 

Thus, the Sanskrit drama came to possess an atmosphere 
of sentiment and poetry, which was conducive to idealistic 
creation at the expense of action and characterisation, but 
which in the lesser dramatists overshadowed all that was drama- 
tic in it. The analogy is to be found in Indian painting 
and sculpture, which avoid the crude realism of bones and 
muscles and concentrate exclusively on spiritual expression, but 
which often degenerate into formless fantastic creation. This, 
of course, does not mean that reality is entirely banished ; but 
the sentimental and poetic envelopment certainly retards the 
growth of the purely dramatic elements. It is for this reason 
that sentimental verses, couched in a great variety of lyrical 
measures and often strangely undramatic, preponderate and form 
the more essential part of the drama, the prose acting mainly 
as a connecting link, as a mode of communicating facts, or as 
a means of carrying forward the story. The dialogue is^ there- 
fore, more or less neglected in favour of the lyrical stanza, 
to- which its very flatness affords an effective contrast. It also 
follows from this sentimental and romantic bias that typical 
characters are generally preferred to individual figures. This 
leads to the creation of conventional characters, like the king, 
(]ueen, minister, lover and jester, who become in course of time 
crystallised into permanent types ; but this does not mean that 
the ideal heroic, or the very real popular, characters are all 
represented as devoid of common humanity. Carudatta, for 
instance, is not a mere marvel of eminent virtues, but a perfect 
man of the world, whose great qualities are softened by an 
equally great touch of humanity ; nor is Dusyanta a merely 
typical king-lover prescribed by convention ; while the Sakara 
or the Vita in Sudraka’s play are finely characterised. These 
and others are taken from nature’s never-ending variety of 
everlasting types, but they are no less living individuals. At 
the same time, it cannot be denied there is a tendency to large 

8-1343B 
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generalisation and a reluctance to deviate from the type. It 
means an indifference to individuality, and consequently to the 
realities of characterisation, plot and action, as well as a corres- 
ponding inclination towards the purely ideal and emotional 
aspects of theme. For this reason also, the Sanskrit drama, 
as a rule, makes the fullest use of the accessories of the lyric, 
dance, music, song and mimetic art. 

As there is, therefore, a fundamental differen&e in the 
respective conception of the drama, most of the Sanskrit plays, 
judged by modern standards, would not at all be regarded as 
dramas in the strict sense but rather as dramatic poems. In 
some authors the sense of the dramatic becomes hopelessly lost 
in their ever increasing striving after the sentimental and the 
poetic, and they often make the mistake of choosing lyric or epic 
subjects which were scarcely capable of dramatic treitment. As, 
on the one’ hand, the drama suffers from its close dependence on 
the epic, so on the other, it concentrates itself rather 
disproportionately on the production of the polished 
lyrical and descriptive stanzas. The absence of scenic aids, no 
doubt, makes the stanzas necessary for vividly suggesting the 
scene or the situation to the imagination of the audience and 
evoking the proper sentiment, but the method progressively 
increases the lyric and emotional tendencies of the drama, and 
elegance and refinement arc as much encouraged in the drama as 
in poetry. It is not surprising, therefore, that a modern critic 
should accept only Mudm-ralrsasa, in the whole range of Sanskrit 
dramatic literature, as a drama proper. This is indeed an 
extreme attitude ; for the authors of the Ahhijnana-^akuntala or 
of the Mrcchakatika knew very well that they were 
composing dramas and not merely a set of elegant poetical 
passages ; but this view brings out very clearly the characteristic 
aims and limitations of the Sanskrit drama. There is, however, 
one advantage which is not often seen in the modern practical 
productions of the stage-craft. The breath of poetry and 
romance vivifies the Sanskrit drama ; it is seldom of a prosaic 
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cast ; it does not represent luiman beings insipidly under ordinary 
and commonplace circumstances ; it has often the higher and 
more poetic naturalness, which is no less attractive in revealing 
the beauty, as well as the depth, of human character ; and even 
when its dramatic qualities are poor it appeals by the richness of 
its poetry. 

As the achievement of concord is a necessary corollary to the 
ideal character of the drama, nothing is allowed to be represented 
on the stage which might offend the sensibility of the audience 
and obstruct the suggestion of the desired sentiment by 
inauspicious, frivolous or undesirable details. This rule regarding 
the observance of stage-decencies includes, among other things, 
the prohibition that death should not bo exhibited on the stage. 
This restriction, as well as the serene and complacent attitude of 
the Indian mind towards life, makes it difficult for the drama, as 
for poetry, to depict tra gedy in its deeper sense. Pathetic episodes, 
dangers and difficulties may contribute to the unfolding of the 
plot with a view to the evoking of the underlying sentiment, but 
the final result should not be discord. The poetic justice of the 
European drama is unknown in the Sanskrit. The dramatist, 
like the poet, shows no sense of uneasiness, strife or discontent 
in the structure of life, nor in its complexity or difficulty, and 
takes without question the rational order of the world. This 
attitude also accepts, without incredulity or discomfort, the 
intervention of forces beyond control or calculation in the affairs 
of men. Apart from the general idea of a brooding fate or 
destiny, it thinks nothing of a curse or a divine act as an artificial 
device for controlling the action of a play or bringing about a 
solution of its complication. It refuses to rob the world or the 
human life of its mysteries, and freely introduces the marvellous 
and the supernatural, without, however, entirely destroying the 
motives of human action or its responsibility. The dramatic 
conflict, under these conditions, hardly receives a full or logical 
scope ; and however much obstacles may hinder the course of love 
or life, the hero and the heroine must be rewarded in the long 
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run, and all is predestined to end well by the achievement o£ 
perfect happiness and union. There are indeed exceptions to the 
general rule, for the Uru-hhanga^ has a tragic ending ; while the 
death of Da^aratha occurs on the stage in the Pratima, like that 
of Karnsa in the Bala-carita. Tliere are also instances where the 
rule is obeyed in the letter but not in spirit; lor Vasantasena’s 
apparent murder in the Mrcchakatika occurs on the stage, and 
the dead person is restored to life on the stage in the Nagananda. 
Nevertheless, the injunction makes Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti 
alter the tragic ending of the Urvasi legend and the Rdmdyana 
story respectively into one of happy union, while the sublimity 
of the self-sacrifice of Jimutavahana, which suggests real 
tragedy, ends in a somewhat lame denouement of divine interven- 
tion and complete and immediate reward of virtue at the end. 
In the Western drama, death overshadows everything and forms 
the chief source of poignant tragedy by its uncertainty and 
hopelessness ; the Indian dramatist, no less pessimistic in his 
belief in the in exorable law of Karman, does not deny death, 
but, finding in it a condition of renewal, can hardly regard it in 
the same tragic light. 

It is, however, not correct to say that the Sanskrit drama 
entirely excludes tragedy. What it really does is that it excludes 
the direct representing of death as an incident, and insists on a 
happy ending. It recognises some form of tragedy in its pathetic 
sentiment and in the portrayal of separation in love ; and tragic 
interest strongly dominates some of the great plays. In the 
Mrcchakaiiha and the Abhijmna-sakuntala , for instance, the 
tragedy does not indeed occur at the end, but it occurs in 
the middle; and in the Uttara-rdma-carita where the tragic 
interest prevails throughout, it occurs in an intensive form 
at the beginning of the play. The theorists appear to maintain 

1 It has, however, been pointed out (Sukthankar in JBRAS^ 1926, p. 141) that the 
UiU'bhanga is not intended to be a tragedy in one act; it ’s only tlie surviving intermediate 
act of a lengthy dramatised version of the Mahahharata story; the Trivandrum dramas, 
tlierefore, form no exception to the general rule prohibiting a final catastrophe. 
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that there is no tragedy in the mere fact of death, which 
in itself may be a disgusting, terrible or undignified spectacle 
and thus produce a hiatus in the aesthetic pleasure. Cruelty, 
murder, dark and violent passions, terror and ferocity 
need not have a premium. Undigested horrors are gloomy, 
depressing and unhealthy ; they are without dignity or decorum 
and indicate a morbid taste ; they do not awaken genuine pity 
or pathos. The Sanskrit drama generally keeps to the high 
road of life and never seeks the by-lanes of blood-and-thunder 
tragedy, or representation of loathsome and unnatural passions. 
Grim realism, in its view, does not exalt but debase the mind, 
and thereby cause a disturbance of the romantic setting. The 
theory holds that tragedy either precedes or follows the fact 
of death, which need not be visually represented, but the effect 
of which may be utilised for evoking the pathetic. It appears, 
therefore, that tragedy is not totally neglected, but that it is 
often unduly subordinated to the finer sentiments and is thus 
left comparatively undeveloped. The theory, however, misses 
the inconsolable hopelessness which a tragic ending inevitably 
brings ; and the very condition of happy ending makes much 
of the tragedy of the Sanskrit drama look unconvincing. 
In spite of the unmistakable tone of earnestness, the certainty 
of reunion necessarily presents the pathos of severance as a 
temporary and therefore needlessly exaggerated sentimentality. 

There are also certain other conditions and circumstances 
which seriously affect the growth of the Sanskrit drama, in the 
same way as they affect the growth of Sanskrit poetry. From 
the very beginning the drama, like poetry, appears to have 
moved in an aristocratic environment. It is fostered in the same 
el evated and rarefied atmosph ere an d is expected to show the 
same characteris tics, being reg arded both by t heory and practice, 
as a subdivision of the Kavya, to the general aim~andrmethod 
of which it was more and more approximated. In the existing 
specimens there is nothing primitive ; we have neither the 
infancy of the drama nor the drama of infancy. The Sanskrit 
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drama was never popular in the sense in which the Greek drama 
was. It is essentially a developed literary drama, inspired by the 
elegant poetic conventions of the highly cultured Sahrdaya, whose 
recognition was eageriy coveted ; and its dominant love-motif 
reflects the tastes and habits of the polished court-circle, as well 
as of the cultivated Nagaraka. The court-life in particular, 
which forms the theme of a number of plays on the amourettes 
of philandering princes, gives an opportunity of introducing 
song,' dance and music ; and the graceful manner and erotic 
sentiuient become appropriate. In course of time. Poetics, Erotics 
and ^amaturgy conventionalised these tastes and habits ; and 
refihed fancy and search after stylistic effect came in with the 
gradual preference of the subtle and the finical to the fervid 
and the spontaneous. The graces and artificialities of poetry 
become rejected in the drama, wh'di soon loses its true 
accent of passion and fidelity to life. 

Although the theorists lay down an elaborate classification 
of the various categories of sentiments, it is yet curious to note 
that in practice the sentiments that are usually favoured are 
Hhe heroic and the erotic, with just an occasional suggestion 
of the marvellous. This accords well with the ideal and romantic 
character of the drama, as well as with the fabulous and_,ju^r- 
natural elements which are freely introduced7^T?he comic, under 
the circumstances, hardly receives a proper treatment. The 
Prahasana and the Bhana profess to appeal to the comic senti- 
ment, but not in a superior form ; and the survival of an 
insignificant and limited number of these types of composition 
shows that they did not succeed very well. The other sentiments 
are also suggested but they hardly become prominent. Even 
in the heroic or lofty subjects, an erotic underplot is often 
introduced ; and in course of time the erotic overshadows every 
other sentiment, and becomes the exclusive and universally 
appealing theme. It is true that the love-plots, which predo- 
minate in the drama, are not allowed to degenerate into mere 
portrayals of the petty domestic difficulties of a polygamic systepi, 
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but the dramatists often content themselves with the developing 
of the pretty erotic possibilities by a stereotyped sentimental 
scheme of love, jealousy, parting and reunion. The sciences 
of Poetics and Erotics take a keen delight ex accidenti in 
minutely analysing the infinite diversities of the amatory condition 
and in arranging into divisions and subdivisions, according to 
rank, character, circumstances and the like, all conceivable types 
of the hero, the heroine, their assistants and adjuncts, as well as 
the different shades of their feelings and gestures, which afford 
ample opportunities to the dramatic poet for utilising them 
for their exuberant lyrical stanzas. This technical analysis 
and the authority of the theorists lead to the establishment of 
fixed rules and rigid conventions, resulting in a unique growth 
of refined artificiality. 

There is indeed a great deal of scholastic formalism in the 
dramatic theory of sentiment, which had a prejudicial effect 
on the practice of the dramatist. The fixed category of eight 
or nine sentiments, the subordination to them of a large number 
of transitory emotions, the classification of determinants and 
consequents, the various devices to help the movement of the 
intrigue,; the normative fixing of dramatic junctures or stages 
in actxvrdance with the various emotional states, the arrangement 
of the dramatic modes (Vrttis)' into the elegant (Kau^ikl), the 
energetic (Sattvati), the violent (Arabhati), and the verbal 
(Rharatl), according as the sentiment is the erotic, the heroic, 
the marvellous^ or only general, respectively — all these, no 
doubt, indicate considerable power of empirical analysis arid 
subtlety, and properly emphasise the emotional effect of the 
drama ; but, generally speaking, the scholastic pedantry 
concerns itself more with accidents than with essentials, and the 
refinements of classification are often as needless^ as they are 

^ Bbarata's description shows that the Vrttis do not refer to mere dramatic styles, but 
also to dramatic machinery and representation of incidents on the stage. 

* E,g,, classification of NatySlaqikaras and Laksai^as, the subdivisions of the 
Satpdbyafigas, etc* 
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confusing. Although the prescriptions are not always logical but 
mostly represent generalisations from a limited number of 
plays, the influence of the theory on later practice is undoubted. 
As in the case of poetry, the result is not an unmixed good; and, 
after the creative epoch is over, we have greater artificiality and 
unreality in conception and expression. Apart from various limi- 
tations regarding form, theme, plot and character, one remarkable 
drawback of the dramatic theory, which had a practical elfect on 
the development of the drama as drama, lies in the fact that it 
enforces concentration of the sentiment round the hero or the 
heroine, and does not permit its division with reference to the 
rival of the hero, who therefore becomes a far inferior character 
at every point. The theorists arc indeed aware of the value of 
contrast. To preserve the usual romantic atmosphere the ideal 
heroes are often contrasted with vicious antagonists. But the 
possibility is not allowed of making an effective dramatic creation 
of an antagonist (like Ravana, for instance), who often becomes 
a mere stupid and boastful villain. The Sanskrit drama is 
thereby deprived of one of the most important motifs of a real 
dramatic conflict. 

Ten chief (Rupaka) and ten to twenty minor (Uparupaka) 
types of the Sanskrit drama are recognised by the Sanskrit 
dramatic theory.^ The classification rests chiefly on the elements 
of subject-matter (Vastu), hero (Nayaka) and sentiment (Rasa), 
but also secondarily on the number of acts, the dramatic modes 
and structure. The distinctions are interesting and are apparently 
based upon empirical analysis ; they show the variety of dramatic 
experiments in Sanskrit ; but since few old examples of most of the 
types exist, the discussion becomes purely academic. The generic 
term of the drama is Rupaka, which is explained as denoting any 
visible representation ; but of its ten forms, the highest is the 
Nataka which is taken as the norm. The heroic or erotic 


^ For an analysis of the various types and specimens, see D. R. Mankad, Types of Sans- 
krit Drama^ cited above. 
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Na^aka, usually consisting of five to ten acts, is given a legendary 
subject-matter and a hero of elevated rank; but the practice 
shows that it is comparatively free from minor restrictions. The 
Prakarana is of the same length and similar structure, but it is a 
comedy of manners of a rank below royalty, with an invented 
subject and characters drawn from the middle class or even lower 
social grades, including the courtesan as the heroine and rogues 
of all kind. These two types, the Nataka and the Prakarana, are 
variations of the full-fledged drama ; but the details of the other 
types are not clear, and some of them are hardly represented in 
actual specimens. The Samavakara, in three acts, is the super- 
natural and heroic drama of gods and demons, involving fight, 
fraud and disturbance, but of this we have no early specimen. 
Fora similar want of authentic specimens, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish it from the Pima, usually in four acts, which is inade- 
quately described, but which is given a similar legendary theme 
with a‘ haughty hero, fight and sorcery, and the furious sentiment, 
its name being derived accordingly from a hypothetical root dim, 

‘ to wound.’ The Vyayoga, as its name suggests, is also a mili-‘ 
tary spectacle, with a legendary subject and a divine or human 
hero engaged in strife and battle ; but it is in one act, and the 
cause of disturbance is not a woman, the erotic and the 
comic sentiments being debarred. The type is old, and we have 
some specimens left, but they are of no great merit. We have, 
however, no living tradition of the Ihamrga, the •VlthI and the 
Utsrstahka. The first of these, usually extending to four acts 
but allowed to have only one, has a fanciful designation, suppos- 
ed to be derived from its partly legendary and partly invented 
theme of the pursuit (Iha) of a maiden, as attainable as the 
gazelle (Mrga), by a divine or human hero of a haughty character ; 
but in it there is only a show of conflict, actual fight being 
avoided by artifice. The other two agree in having only one act 
and in having ordinary heroes, but the erotic and the pathetic 
sentiments (with plenty of wailings of women !) respectively 
predominate. The obscure name VlthI, ‘ Garland,’ is explained 
9— 1848B 
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by its having a string of other subsidiary sentiments as well.' 
The name Utsrstahka is variously explained,’* but since one of the 
explanations ® speaks of its having a kind of inverted action, it is 
suggested that it may have had a tr.-igic ending, contrary to 
ordinary practice. The Bhana, on the other hand, is fortunate 
in having some old and late specimens. It is also a one-act 
play, erotic in character, but with only one hero-actor, namely 
the Vita ; it is carried on in monologue, the theme progressing 
by a chain of answers given by him to imaginary words ‘ spoken 
in the air,’ and usually describing the love-adventures of the 
hero.^ The comic is sometimes introduced in it ; and in this 
feature, as well as in the ribald character of the “ hero,” it has 
affinity with the next type, namely, the Prahasana, the one-act 
farce, the theme of which consists of the tricks and quarrels of 
low characters ; but the Sanskrit farce has little appeal because of 
its lack of invention and somewhat broad and coarse laughter. 

As the very name Uparupaka implies, the eighteen minor 
forms of the drama were evolved much later, but it is difficult 
to say at what period they came into existence. Bharata does 
not deal with any Uparupaka, except the Natl (xviii. 106); and the 
first enumeration of seventeen varieties, without the designation of 
Uparupaka and without any discussion, occurs in the Alarnkara 
section of the Agni-purana (c. 9th century). Abhinavagupta only 
incidentally mentions nine, and the commentary on the Da^arvpaha 

1 B'lt the Natya-darpana suggests : vakrokti-mdrgena gamanad rlthhw oithi. 

2 E.g.f utkramanonrnuhhd srstir jtvitairi ydsdm td uisrstikd hcnniyah striyas idbhir 
ahkitatrdd ufsrstikdhkah from the Natya-darpana (ed. GOS, l^aroda, 1920, p. 130). Or, Vi6va- 
natha’s alternative suggestion : ndiakddyantahpdtynnka-paricclieddrtham iitsrHdhkdh . 

^ utsrstd vihma-rupd srstir yatra^ Vi^vanatha in Sahitya-darpana. 

* It is curious that in the Bhftpa, Bharata forbids tlie Kau^ikl mode, which gives scope to 
love and gallantry and which is eraifiently suitable to an erotic play; but the element of Lasya 
is allowed, of which, however, little trace remains in the existing specimens, but which 
is probably a survival in theory of what probably was a feature in practice. D. R. Mankad 
[op. cit.) puts forward the attractive, but doubtful, theory that the one-act monologue play, 
the Bha^a, was the first dramatic type to evolve; but in spite of its seemingly loose dramatic 
technique, it is too artificial in device to be primitive, or even purely popular in origin, while 
the existing specimens are late and have a distinctly literary form. 
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only seven in the same way. Some of the minor forms are doubt- 
less variations or refinements on the original Rupaka varieties, but 
there is some substance in the contention ^ that, as the Matyacame 
to be distinguished from the Nrtya, the Rupaka w as mainly based 
on the N'aty a and the U parupaka on the Nrtya . It is highly 
possible that while the rhythmic dance was incorporating 

histrionics into itself, it was at the same time developing the 
minor operatic forms, in which dance and music originally 

predominated, but which gradually modelled itself on the regular 
drama. The Natika, for instance, is the lesser heroic and erotic 
Nataka, just as the Prakaranika, admitted by some, is a lesser 
Prakarana; but in both these there are opportunities of introdu- 
cing song, dance and music. The Sattaka is only a variation of 
the Natika in having Prakrit as the medium of expression ; 
while the Trotaka, but for the musical element, is hardly dis- 
tinguishable in itself from the Nataka. The remaining forms 
have no representative in early literature and need not be enu- 
merated here ; they show rather the character of pantomime, 
with song, dance and music, than of serious drama. Whatever 
scholastic value these classifications may possess, it is not of 
much significance in the historical development of the drama, 
for most of the varieties remain unrepresented in actual practice. 
The earlier drama does not appear to subscribe fully to the rigidity 
of the prescribed forms, and it is only in a general way that we 
can really fit the definitions to the extant specimens. 

In the theoretical works, everything is scholastically classified 
and neatly catalogued ; forms of the drama, tyfies of heroes and 
heroines, their feelings, qualities, gestures, costumes, make-up, 
situations, dialects, modes of address and manner of acting. All 

this perhaps gives the impresssion of a theatre of living mario- 
nettes. But in practice, the histrionic talent succeeds in infusing 


^ Mankad in the work cit^d. The term Ux)ariipaka is very late, the earlier designations 
being Nftyaprakara and Oeyarupaka. On the technical difference between Rupaka and 
Upapupaka, see Homacandra, Kdvydnusdsana, ed. NSP, Comm. p. 329 f. 
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blood into the puppets and translating dry formulas into lively 
forms of beauty, while poetic genius overcomes learned scholas- 
ticism and creates a drama from the conflict of types and 
circumstances. 



CHAPTER II 

I'MiOxM A;5VA(lfIOSA TO KALiDASA 

1. ASVAGUOS\ AND HIS bCHDUL 

P’ifty years ago Asvagliosa was nothing more than a name, 
hut to-day all his important works have l)oeri piihlislied, and he 
is recognised as the first great Kavya-poet and precursor of 
Kalidasa. Very little however, is known of his personal history 
except what is vouchsafed by legends ' and what can he 'gathered 
from his works themselves. 'I'he colophons to his Kfivyas agree in 
describing him as a Bhiksu or Buddhist monk of Saketa (Ayodhya) 
and as the son of SuvarnaksT, ‘ of golden eyes,’ which was the name 
of his mother. They also add the style of Acarya and Bhadanta, 
as well as of Mahakavi and Mahavadin. As an easterner, 
Asvaghosa’s admiration of the Raindyana - is explicable, while it 
is probable that he belonged to some such Buddhist school of 
eastern origin as the Mahasanghika or the Balnisrutika.® He 
makes little display of purely scholastic knowledge ; but the 
evidence of his works makes it clear that he had a considerable 
mastery over the technical literature which a Sanskrit poet was 
expected to possess, and a much wider acquaintance than most 
other Buddhist writers of the various branches of Brahmanical 
learning. His Sanskrit is not strictly faultless, but his easy 
command over it is undoubtedly not inferior to that of most 

1 A legendaiy biography of Asvagbosa was translated into Chinese by Kumarajlvc 
between 401 and 400 A.D. ; extracts from it in W. Wassiljew, Der BuddJiismus, St. Petersburg 
1860, p. ‘281 f. Cf. JA, 1908, 11, p. 65 for Chinese authorities on the Asvagho§a legend. 

2 On the poet’s indebtedness to the lidmayana^ which Cowell and Johnston deal witl 
in the introductions to their respective editions of the Buddha-carita^ see also A. Gawronski 
Studies about the Sanskrii-Buddhist Lit., Krakow, 1919, jp. 27*^0; C. W. Gurner in JASB 
KXll, 1927, p. 347 f ; Wmteruitz, HiL, 1, p. 61‘2 f. 

3 See Johnston, op. cit,, pt. II, introd., p. xxxi f. 
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Saoskrit writers. Everywhere great respect is shown to Brahma- 
nical ideas and institutions, and it is not improbable that he was 
born a Brahman and given a Brahman’s education before he 
went over to Buddhism. The obvious interest he shows in the 
theme of conversion in at least two of his works and the zeal 
which he evinces for his faith perhaps fortify this presumption. 
The Chinese tradition makes ‘ Asvaghosa a contemporary and 
spiritual counsellor of king Kaniska. The poet did not probably 
live later than the king, and it would not be wrong to put the 
lower limit of his date at 100 A.D. But'in associating with 
Asvaghosa the Sarvastivadin Vibhasa commentary on the 
Abhidharma, or in naming the Vibhasa scholar Parsva or his 
pupil Punyaya^as as having converted Asvaghosa, the tradition, 
which cannot be traedfl further than the end of the 4th century 
and which shows more amiable than historical imagination, is 
perhaps actuated by the motive of exalting the authority of this 
school ; for neither the date of the commentary is certain, nor can 
the special doctrines of the Sarvastivadins be definitely traced in 
the unquestioned works of A^vagho^a. That he was a follower 
of Hinayana and took his stand on earlier dogmatism admits of 
little doubt, but he was less of a scholastic philosopher than an 
earnest believer, and his emphasis on personal love and devotion 
to the Buddha perhaps prepared the way for Mahayana Bhakti, 
of which he is enumerated as one of the patriarchs, it is not 
necessary for us to linger over the question of his scholarship or 
religion ; ^ but it should be noted that, while his wide scholarship 
informs his poems with a richer content, it seldom degenerates 
into mere pedantry, and the sincerity of his religious convictions 

' On Chinese and other Baddhist sources concerning A^vagho^a, see S. L4vi in JA, 
1892, p. 201f ; 1896, II, p. 444 f ; 1908, II, p. 67 f ; 1928, II, p. 193 ; M. Anesaki in ERE, IT, 
1909, p. 169 f and reff. ; T. Suzuki in the work cited below. On Kaniska ’s date, see Winternitz, 
HIL, II, App. V, pp. 611-14 for a summary of different views. 

2 The question is discussed by Johnston in his introduction. Some doctrioes 
peculiar to Mahayana have been traced in A6vaghosa’a genuine works, but his date is too 
early for anything other than primitive Mahayana. The recommendation of Yogacara in 
Saundar&nanda XIV. 18 and XX. 68 need not refer to the YogSeara school, but perhaps alludes 
only to the practice of Yoga in general. 
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imparts life and enthusiasm to his impassioned utterances, and/ 
redeems them from being mere dogmatic trentises or literary 
exercises. 

To later Buddhism A^vaghosa is a figure of romance, and 
the Chinese and Tibetan translations of Sanskrit works, made in 
later times, ascribe to him a number of religious or philosophical 
writings, some of which belong to developed Mahayana.' In the 
absence of Sanskrit originals, it is impossible to decide A^va- 
ghosa’s authorship ; but since they have not much literary 
pretensions it is not necessary for us to discuss the question. 
Among these doubtful works, the Mahaijana-Sraddhotpada-iastra, 
which attempts a synthesis of Vijnana-vada and Madhyamika 
doctrines, has assumed importance from its being translated into 
English,*^ under the title ‘ Asvaghosa’s Discourse on the Awaken- 
ing of Eaith,’ from the second Chinese version made about 700 
A.D. ; but the internal evidence of full-grown Mahayana doctrine 
in the work itself puts Asvaghosa’s authorship out of the ques- 
tion. Another work, entitled V a jrasucl ‘ the Diamond-needle’,* a 
clever polemic on Brahmanical caste, has also been published, 
but it is not mentioned among Asvaghosa’s works by the Chinese 
pilgrim Yi-tsing (7th century) nor by the Bstan-hgyur, and it 
shows little of A4vaghosa’s style or mentality ; the Chinese 
translation, which made between 973 and 981 A.D., perhaps 
rightly ascribes it ro DharmakTrti. Of greater interest is the 
Gandl-stotra-gdthd, a small poem of twenty-nine stanzas, com- 
posed mostly in the Sragdhara metre, the Sanskrit text of which 
has been restored and edited. It is in praise of the Gandi, the 

^ A full list is given by F. W. Thomas in KvSf introd., p, 26 f, 

^ by T. Suzuki, Chicago 1900. Takakusu states that the earher catalogue of Chinese 
texts omits the name of Af^vogbosa as the author this work. The question of several 
A^vaghosas is discussed by Suzuki and Anesaki, cited above. On this work see Winiernitz, 
HIL, II, pp. 361 62 and reff. 

3 ed. and trs by V^eher^ Uber die Vajrasuci, in Abhandl. d. Berliner Akad., 1869, 
pp. 205-64, where the prc-blem of authorship is discussed. 

< by A. Von Stael-Holsteiii, in Bibl. Buddb., no. XV, St. Petersburg 1913, and 
re-edited by E. H. Johnston in 1933, pp. 61-70, where the authorship of Ai^vaghosa has been 
questioned. Of, F. W. Thomas in JRAS^ 1914, p. 762 f. 
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Buddhist monastery gong, consisting of a long symmetrical piece 
of wood, and of the religious message which its sound is supposed 
to carry when beaten with a short wooden club. The poem is 
marked by some metrical skill, but one of its stanzas (st. 20) 
shows that it was composed in Kashmir at a much later time.^ 
The next apocryphal work is the Sfitralamkara,^ over the 
authorship of which there has been a great deal of controversy.” 
The Chinese translation of the work, made by Kumarajiva about 
405 A. D. assigns it to A^vaghosa ; but fragments of the same 
work in Sanskrit were discovered in Central Asia and identified 
by H. Liiders,'* who maintains that the author was Kumaralata, 
probably a junior contemporary of A^vaghosa, and that the work 
bore in Sanskrit the title of Kalpand-manditika or Kalpand- 
lamkrtika. As the name indicates, it is a collection of moral tales 
and legends, told after the manner of the Jatakas and Avadanas in 
prose and verse, but in the style of the ornate Kavya. Some of 
the stories, such as those of Dirghayus and Sibi, are old, but 
others clearly inculcate Buddha-bhakti in the spirit of the Maha- 
yana. The work illustrates the ability to turn the tale into an 
instrument of Buddhist propaganda, but it also displays wide 
culture, mentions the two Indian Epics, the Samkhya and Vai^e- 
sika systems, the Jaina doctrines and the law-book of Manu, and 
achieves considerable literary distinction. It is unfortunate that 
the Sanskrit text exists only in fragments. Yuan Chwang 
informs us that Kumaralata was the founder of the Sautrantika 
school and came from Taxila ; it is not surprising, therefore, that 

^ A work, entitled Tridanija-indlat is ascribed to Asvaghosa in JBORS, XXTV, 1938, 
pp. 157-fiO, b it JoLnston, ibid, XXV, 3939, p. 11 f, disputes it 

2 Translated into French on the Chinese version of Kumaraiiva, by Ed. Huber, Paris 1908. 

^ For references Fee Tonumatsu in J/3, 1931, IT, p. 135 f. Also L. de la. Valine Poussin, 
Vijflaptimdtrdsiddhi, pp. 221*24. 

^ Bruchstilcke der Kalpandmanditihd des Kumaralata in Kongl Preuss Turfan- 
Expeditiomn, Kleinere Sanskrit-Texfe II, Leipzig 1926. The fragments are valuable, but 
unfortunately they are too few in number, and the work is still to be judged on the basis of the 
Chinese version. Some scholars hold that A^vaghosa was the real author, and Kumaral&ta 
only refashioned the work ; but it is now generally agreed that A4vagbosa had nothing to do 
with its composition. 
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the work pays respect to the Sarvastivadins, from whom the 
Sautrantikas originated, or that some of its stories can be traced 
in the works of the school. In two stories (nos. 14 and 31), 
Kauiska appears as a king who has already passed away ; the 
work, apparently written some time after Kauiska’s death, 
cannot, therefore, be dated earlier than the 2nd century A.D.^ 

The three works, which are known tor certain to be Asva- 
ofhosa’s, are : the Raddha-carita, the Saundarananda and the 
^driputm-prakarana ; and his fame as a great Sanskrit poet rests 
entirely on these. The fir.st, in its original form of twenty-eight 
cantos, known to Yi-tsing and to the Chinese and Tibetan versions, 
is a complete Mahakavya on the life of the Buddha, which begins 
with his birth and closes with an account of the war over the 
relics, the first Council, and the reign of Ai^oka. In Sanskrit* 
only cantos two to thirteen exist in their entirety, together with 
about three ([uarters of the first and the first quarter of the four- 
teenth (up to st. 31), carrying the narrative down to the Buddha’s 
temptation, defeat of Mara and his enlightenment. It is the 
work of a real poet who, actuated by intense devotion to the 
Buddha and the truth of his doctrine, has studied the scripture 
and is careful to use the authoritative sources open to him, but 
who has no special inclination to the marvellous and the mira- 
culous, and reduces the earlier extravagant and chaotic legends to 
the measure and form of the Kavya. Asvaghosa does not depart in 

^ If, however, Harivarman, a pupil of Kumaralata, was a contemporary of Vasubandhu, 
then Kumaralata could not have been a younger contemporary of Asvaghosa, but should be 
dated not earlier than the 3rd century A D. 

2 Ed. R. B. Cowell, Oxford 1893, cantaiuiug four a IdiLional cantos by Arartananda, a 
Nepalese Pandit of the 19th century, win records at the end that he wrote the supplement in 
1830 A. D., because he could not find a complete manuscript of the te^t. Also trs. into 
English by Cowell in SEE, vol. 49; into German by C. Cappeller, dena 19'2‘2; into Italian by 
C Eonnichi, Bari 1912. Re-edited more critically, and translated into English, by E. H 
Johnston in 2 vols., Calcutti 1936 (Panjab Univ. Orient. Publ. Nos. 31-32), which may be 
consulted for bibliography of other Indian editions and for critical and exegetioal contributions 
to the subject by various scholars. Johnston remarks : The textual tradition of the extant 
portion is bad, and a sound edition is only made possible by comparison with the Tibetan and 
Chinese translations.” The Tibetan text, with German translation, under the title Das Lshen 
des Buddha von Ahagliosa, is given by F. Weller, in two parts, Leipzig X926, 1928. 

10-1343B 
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essentials from the received tradition, but he succeeds in infusing 
into his well conceived and vivid narrative the depth of his religious 
feeling and the spontaneity of his poetic emotion. Not unworthily 
praised is the skilful picture he draws of the young prince 
Sarvarthasiddhi’s journey through the city, of the throng of fair 
women who hasten to watch him pass by, of the hateful spectacle 
of disease, old age and death which he encounters on the way, of 
the womanly blandishments and the political arguments of 
wisdom set forth by the family priest, which seek to divert the 
prince’s mind from brooding thoughts of resignation, as well as 
of the famous night-scene of sleeping women, who in their 
moment of unconsciousness present all the loathsome signs of 
human misery and thereby hasten the llight of the prince from 
the palace. The requirement of a battle-scene in the Kavya is 
fulfilled by the pleasing variation of the .spirited description of the 
Buddha’s fight with Mara and his hosts.’ The work is, there- 
fore, not a bare recital of incident, nor is it a dry and dogmatic 
exposition of Buddhist doctrine, but the Buddha-legend is con- 
ceived in the spirit of the Kavya in respect of narrative, diction 
and imagery, and the poet’s flame of faith makes the best lines of 
the poem quiver with the needed glow. 

The Saundarananda^ , all the eighteen cantos of which are 
preserved in Sanskrit, is connected also with the story of the 
Buddha; but its actual theme is the conversion of his reluctant 
half-brother, Nanda, nicknamed Sundara tor his handsome 
appearance. Nothing more than a mention of the fact of 

^ Parallelisms between A^vaghosa and Kalidasa in .some of these passages, not oAly in 
ideas but also in diction and imagery, have been set forth in detail in Nandargikar’s introduc- 
tion to his edition of Raghu-vamsa (3rd ed., Bombay 1897, pp. 163-96) ; but the argument based 
thereon that KalidSsa was earlier and A4vaghosa imitated him has not found general support 
and is very unlikely. 

2 Discovered and edited by Haraprasad Shastri, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1910; critically 
re-edited and translated into English by E. H Johnston, Oxford Univ. Press, 1928, 1932 
which gives full bibliography. In spite of the richer content and wider interest of the 
Buddha^caritat Johnston is of opinion that “ the handling of the Saundardnanda is altogether 
more mature and assured than that of ihe Buddha carita'' \ r.ontra WinterniLz, HIL, If, 
p. 262 note. 
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conversion is found in the Maharagga and the Nidana-katha ; 
and the subject is perhaps too slender to support an extensive 
poem. But the opportunity is taken, in the earlier part of the 
poem, to expand the legend with the prjper Kavya-embellish- 
ments, and in the latter part, to give expression at length to the 
poet’s religious ideas and convictions. The first six cantos, 
therefore, describe the mythical foundation of Kapilavastu, its 
king, the birth of the Buddha and Nanda, the latter’s love for 
his wife Sundarl, the forcible conversion of Nanda to the life of 
a monk, which ho intensely dislikes, his conflict of feelings, and 
Sundari’s lament for her lost husband. All this is pictured 
skilfully in the manner and diction of the Kavya, and possesses 
considerable narrative interest ; but in the rest of the poem 
there is not much of description or narration except the account 
of Nanda’s ascent to heaven and yearning for Apsarases. Entire 
space is, therefore, devoted to an impassioned exposition of the 
evils of pride and lust, the vanities of the world and the joys of 
enlightenment. Here, more than in the imaginative presenta- 
tion of the Jkuld ha-legend, Asvaghosa the preacher, no doubt, 
gets the upper hand of Asvaghosa the poet ; but in this very 
conflict between his poetic temperament and religious passion, 
which finds delight in all that is delightful and yet discards it 
as empty and unsatisfying, lies the secret of the spontaneity and 
forcefulness which forms the real appeal of his. poetry. It 
is not merely the zeal of the convert but the conviction of the 
importance of what he has to say that often makes him scorn 
mere verbal polish and learned ostentation and speak with an 
overmastering directness, the very truth and enthusiasm of which 
sharpen his gift of pointed phrasing, balance his sentences and 
add a new zest to his emotional earnestness. 

In this respect Asvaghosa’s poetry lacks the technical finish 
and subtlety of the later Kavya ; but it possesses freshness of 
feeling in the simplicity and nobility born of passionate faith, 
Asvaghosa is fully conversant with the Brahman ical iuid Buddhi- 
stic learning of his day, while his metrical skill and use of 
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rhetorical ornaments betoken his familiarity with the poetic art* ; 
but the inherent contrast between the poet and the artist, on the 
one hand^ and the scholar and the preacher, on the other, often 
results in strange inequalities of matter and manner. At the 
conclusion of his poems, A^vaghosa declares that he is writing 
for a larger public, and not merely for a learned audience, for 
the attainment of peace and not for the display of skill in the 
Kavya. The question, therefore, whether he belongs to this 
or that school of thought, or whether he employs this or that 
metre or ornament in his poems is immaterial ; what is material 
to recognise is that religion is not his theme, but religious 
emotion, which supplies the necessary impetus and evolves its 
own form of expression without making a fetish of mere rhetoric 
or mere dogma. A4vagbosa is a poet by nature, a highly 
cultivated man by training, and a deeply religious devotee by 
conviction. This unique combination is often real and vital 
enough to lift his poetry from the dead level of the commonplace 
and the conventional, and impart to it a genuine emotional tone 
which is rare in later poetry. What is most pleasing in his 
work to modern taste is his power of combining a sense of reality 
and poetry with the skill of art and scholarship. His narra- 
tive, therefore^ is never dull, his choice of incident and arrange- 
ment never incoherent, his diction seldom laboured and his 
expression rarely devoid of elegant simplicity. If he is not a 
finished artist- in the sense in which his successors are, nor even 
a great poet capable of great things, his poetic inspiration is 
genuine, and he never speaks in a tiresome falsetto. If his poetry 
has not the stress and discipline of chiselled beauty, it has the 
pliability and promise of unrefined form ; it has the sincerity and 
the throb, if not the perfectly ordered harmony, of full-grown music. 

A4vagho§a’s versatility is indicated by his third work,* a 
Prakaraija or nine-act drama, entitled iSariputra-prakarana (or 

* On Asvagho^a as scholar and artial, see Johnston, op. cit., pt. II, pp- xlir-lxxix. 

* H. LQders, Dds S&riputraprakara^a, ein Drama . des Advaghofa, in Sitzungiberichte 
d Berliner AJtad., 1911, p. 388 f. 
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3dradvatiputra°) , of which only fragments on palm leaf were 
discovered in Central Asia and a few passages restored by 
Liiders. Fortunately the colophon exists, and the question of 
authorship and name of the work is beyond doubt. Its theme 
is, again, an act of conversion connected with the Buddha, 
namely, that of Sariputra and Maudgalyayana, but the fragments 
give us little idea of the way in which the story, well-kuown 
from such older sources as the Mahdvagga, was handled. In 
having a Prakrit-speaking Vidusaka as one of the characters and 
in conforming to the requirements regarding division into acts, 
use of literary P-rakrits,’ ornatnental metrical excursions ^ and other 
details, the fragments, however, afford clear testimony that 
the method and technique of a fairly developed Sanskrit 
drama “ were already established in the 1st or 2nd century A.D. 
This presumption is confirmed also by the fragments of two 
other , plays, ^ which were discovered with the remains of 
iSariputra-pmkarana, but which bear no testimony of authorship and 
may or may not have been written by A^vaghosa. The first has 
for its theme a Buddhist allegory, of which the details are not 
clear, although u whole leaf of the manuscript has been recovered. 
It has Kirti ‘Fame,’ Dhrti ‘ Firmness’ and Buddhi ‘ Wisdom ’ 
as characters, and apparently foreshadows such allegorical plays 
as Krsnamisra's Prahodha-candrodaya of a much later time. 
The Buddha himself appears, as in the drama described above, 
and all the characters, so far as the fragments go, speak 
Sanskrit. In having real, as well as allegorical, figures, it 

^ On the Prakrits employed in this and the following plays, see Liiders in the works 
cited, and Keith, HSL, pp. 85-89. The Prakrit is literary and shows the influence of 
Sanskrit. 

2 The metres employed (besides Sloka) are the usual classical ones ; Arya, Upajati, Salini, 
Vaip^asthavila, Vaaantatilaka, MalinI, Sikbariijr, Harii?!, Suvadanft, Sardulavikrujita and 
Sragdhara. 

S Contra Sten Konow, Indische Dramas Berlin and Leipzig 1920, p, 60, but the 
grounds are weak. 

* H. Liiders, Bruchstucke buddhisfischer Dramen, Kongl. Preuss. Turfan-Expei’i- 
tionen, Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte I, Berlin 1911, The questior of authorship is undecided ; 
see Johnston, op. ctt., pp. xx-xxii. 
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resembles more the Gaitanya-candrodaya of Kavikarpapura in 
its manner of treatment, but no definite conclusion is possible. 
The other play appears to have been al§o intended for religious 
edification, but from what remains of it we may infer that it 
was a social drama of middle class life of the type of the 
Mfcchakatika. It concerns a young voluptuary, called simply 
the Nayaka and probably named Somadatta, and his mistress 
Magadhavati, apparently a courtesan converted to Buddhism. 
There are also a Prince (Bhattidalaka), an ever-hungry Vidusaka, 
named Kaumudagandha, a maid-servant, and a Dusta or Eogue. 
The fragments are few in number and not consecutive, and it 
is difficult to make out the story. But in view of the uncertainty 
of the origin and antiquity of the Sanskrit Drama, these 
specimens, which belong probably to the same age, are highly 
interesting ; for they reveal the drama in its first appearance in a 
relatively perfected form, and clearly indicate that its origin 
should antedate the Christian era. 

From the literary point of view, A^vaghosa’s achievement, 
we have seen, is marked not so much by crudity and primitive- 
ness as by simplicity and moderation in language and style; 
it is artistic but not in the extravagant manner of the later 
Kavya. Its matter and poetic quality, therefore, are more 
appealing than its manner and artistic effect. This is certainly 
different from the later taste and standard of verse-making ; and 
it is not surprising that with the exception of Kalidasa, who is 
nearer his time, A^vaghosa exercised little influence on later 
Sanskrit poets,^ although the exception itself is a sure indication 
of the essential quality of his literary effort. Despite their 
religious zeal, the literary works of A^vagbosa could not have 
been approved whole-heartedly also by the learned monks for his 
freedom of views and leaning towards Brahmanical learning. 


I Tbe only quotation from A^v8gho§ta in Alaipkara literature occur? in B§>jaMbara ’a 
ed. Qaekwad's 0. S., p. 18 («Bt(ddba-c. viii. 25), For other quotatioLa 
aee Johnaion, op. cit., pp. Ixxix-lxxx, and F. W. Tbomaa* Kve^ intrpd., p. 29. 
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With the Buddhist writers of the Kavya, on the other hand, 
A^vagho^a was deservedly popular ; and some of their works were 
modelled so closely on those of A^vaghosa that they were 
indiscriminately assigned to him in later times, with the result 
that the authors themselves came to be identified with bim.^ 

Of the successors of A^vaghosa, who are to be taken into 
account, not because they were Buddhists but because their 
works possess a wider literary appeal, we have already spoken of 
Kumaralata, one of whose works is ascribed by the Chinese tradi- 
tion to A^vaghosa himself. Some of the poems ^ of Matrceta 
have likewise been attributed to A^vaghosa by the Tibetan 
tradition, one of whose famous chroniclers, Taranatha being of 
opinion that Matrceta is another name for A^vaghosa ! Of the 
twelve works ascribed to Matrceta in Tibetan and one in Chinese, 
most of which are in the nature of Stotras and some belonging 
distinctly to Mahayana, only fragments of SatapailcMatka-stotra ® 
and Catuhhtaka-stotra* or panegyric of one hundred and fifty 
and four hundred stanzas respectively, are recovered in Sanskrit. 
Both' these works are simple devotional poems in Slokas. 1 hey are 
praised by Yi-tsing, to whom Matrceta is already a famous poet, 
and who himself is said to have translated the first work into 
Chinese ; but they do not appear to possess much literary merit. 
That Matrceta, in spite of his name occurring distinctly in 
Yi-tsing and in the inscriptions, was confused with Asvagho§a, 
may have been due to the fact that he belonged to the same school 
and was probably a contemporary. A Tibetan version of another 


^ Concerning the identifications, see F. W. Thomas in Album ffern, Leiden 1903, 
pp. 405 08 and I A, 1903, pp 345-60; also see ERE, VIII (1915), p. 495f. 

^ For a Ust of the works see F. W. Thomas, Kvs, introd.i pp. 26-28. 

^ Fragments published by S. L4vi in JA, XVI, 1910, pp. 438-56 and L. de la Vallde 
Poussin in JRAS, 1911, pp. 759-77. Siegling is reported to have reconstructed about two-thirds 
of the Sanskrit text; see Winternitz, HIL, II, p. 271 note. Both these works exist in Tibetan 
and Chinese. 

4 The work is called Varpanfirha-varpana in the Tibetan version and Central Asian 
fragments. For a translation of this text from Tibetan, see F, W. Thomas in lA^ XXVIV» 
1906, pp. 146.163. 
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work, called Maharaja-kanika-lekha^ in eighty-five stanzas, 
ascribed to Matrcitra, has been translated into English by P. W. 
Thomas,^ who is probably right in thinking that Matrcitra is 
identical with Matrceta, and that king Kanika "of the Ku4a 
dynasty addressed in this epistle of religious admonition is no 
other than the Kusana king Kaniska.^ 

Of greater interest than the rather meagre works of 
Matrceta is the Jdtaka-mdla ** of Arya Sura, which consists of 
a free but elegant Sanskrit rendering, in prose and verse, of 
thirty-four^ selected legends from the Pali Jdtakas and the 
Cariyd-pitaka, illustrating the Paramitas or perfections of a 
Bodhisattva. Although sometimes marked by exaggeration, the 
tales are edifying. They were apparently composed for supply- 
ing ready illustrations to religious discourses, but the interest is 
more than religious. The work reveals a close study of 
A^vaghos v’s manner, and is inspired by the same idea of convey- 
ing in polished, but not too highly artificial, diction the noble 
doctrine of universal compassion ; and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the author should be identified sometimes with A^va- 
ghosa. The attractive form in which the old stories are retold in 
the Kavya-style shows that it was meant for a wider but cultivated 
audience, and we have Yi-tsing’s testimony, confirmed by the 
existence of Chinese and Tibetan translations, that the work was 
at one time popular in India and outside. Irya Sura’s date is 
unknown, but as another work of his® was translated into 


1 7/1, XXII, 1903, p. 315 f. The epistle is supposed to be Matreitra’s reply decliniug 
king Kanika’s invitation to hia court. The vogue of such epistolary exhortation ia borne out 
by Nagarjuna’s S'ttlifl/c/f/ia and Candragomin’s Sisya lel^ha, 

2 But centra 8. C. Vidyabhugan iu JASB, 1910, p. 477 f. 

3 Ed. H. Kern in Harvard 0. S., 1891; trs. J S. Speyer in Racred Books of the 
Buddhists, Oxford University Press, 1896, The title is a generic term, for various poets have 
written ' garlands * of Jdtakas. 

* The Chinese version contains only 14 stories. 

Eor a list of other v^orks ascribed to irya Sura by Chinese and Tibetan traditions, 
see F, W. Thomas, KvSf introd., p. 26 f. 
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Chinese in 434 A D., he cannot be dated later than the 4th 
century A.D. ^ 

2. The Avadina Literature 

Closely connected with the Jdtaka-mdld, which is also 
entitled Bodhisattvdvaddna-mdld, are the works belonging to 
what is called the Avadana literature ; for the Jataka is nothing 
more than an Avadana (Pali Apadana) or tale of great deed, the 
hero of which is the Bodhisattva himself. Their matter some- 
times coincides, and actual Jataka stories are contained in the 
Avadana works.* The absorbing theme of the Avadanas being 
the illustration of the fruit of man’s action, they have a moral 
end in view, but the rigour of the Karman doctrine is palliated 
by a frank belief in the efficacy of personal devotion to the 
Buddha or his followers. The tales are sometimes put, as in the 
Jataka, in the form of narration by the Buddha himself, of a past, 
present or future incident ; and moral exhortations, miracles and 
exaggerations come in as a matter of course. As literary produc- 
tions they are hardly commendable, but their historical interest 
is considerable as affording illustration of a peculiar type of 
story-telling in Sanskrit. 

The oldest of these collections is perhaps the Avaddna- 
4ataka,^ which is well known from some of its interesting 
narratives, but its literary merit is not high. The tales are 
arranged schematically, but not on a well conceived plan,' into 


^ We do not take here into account the works of other and later Buddhist writeis, 
such as the Catuh-Maka of 5ryadeva, the StihvUekha of Nagarjuna, the Sisya-lehha and 
Lokananda-na^aka of Candragoroin, or the Bodhicarydvatdra of ^antidevai for they contri* 
bate more to doctrine or philosophy than to literature. 

® See Serge d’Oldenberg in JRAS^ 1898, p. 304; and for Avadana literature in 
general^ see Jj, Peer’s series of articles in JA between 1878 and 1884, and introd. to his 
translation of the Avaddna-iataka, 

3 Ed. J. 8. Speyer, Bibl. Buddh., St. Petersburg 1902-09; trs. into French by 
L. Peer in Annalea dti Musie»‘Ouimet, Paris 1891. An earlier but lost AiSok&vadana was 
composed, according to Przylu 3 ki» by a MathurS monk about two centuries before Kanifka. 
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ten decades, each dealing with a certain, subject, and are told 
with set formulas, phrases and situations. The first four decades 
deal with stories of pious deeds by which one can become a 

Buddha, and include prophecies of the advent of the Buddhas ; 
while the fifth, speaking of the world of souls in torments, 
narrates the causes of their suffering with a tale and a lesson in 
morality. The next decade relates stories of men and animals 
reborn as gods, while the last four decades are concerned with 
deeds which qualify persons to become Arhats. The legends 
are often prolix, and there is more of didactic than literary 
motive in the narration. The date of the work is uncertain, but 
while the mention of the Dinara as a current coin (Roman 
Denarius) is supposed to indicate 100 A.D. as the upper limit, 
the lower limit is supplied more convincingly by its translation 
into Chinese in the first half of the 3rd century. 

Hardly more interesting from the literary point of view is 
the Divyavaddna, ^ the date of which is also uncertain, but 
which, making extensive use of Kumaralata’s work, cannot he 
earlier than the 1st century A.D. It is substantially a Hinayana 
text, but Mahayana material has been traced in it. Being 
probably a compilation of polygenous origin, extending over 
different periods of time, its matter and manner are unequal. 
The prose is frequently interrupted by Gathas and pieces of 
ornate stanzas, but this is a feature which is shown by other 
works of this type. The language is reasonably correct and 
simple ; but debased Sanskrit, marked by Prakritisms, is not 
absent, and the diction is sometimes laboured and ornamental. 
We have here some really interesting and valuable narratives, 
specially the cycle of A^oka legends, but they are scarcely well 
told ; the arrangement is haphazard and chaotic ; and the work 
as a whole possesses little literary distinction. ^ 


* Ed. B. B. Cowell and R. A. Neiljr Cambridge 1886. Almost all the stories have 
been traced to other works. 

* For other collections of unpublished Avad&nis, see* Speyer and Peer, in the work ? 
ailed, and Winternitz, H/L, II, pp. 290-92, 
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To the first century of the Christian era probably also 
belongs some parts of the Mahaoastu,^ the ‘ Book of Great 
Events,’ even if its substantial nucleus probably took shape in 
an earlier period . Although its subject is Vinaya, it contains, 
besides the life-story of the Buddha, some narratives of the 
Jataka and Avadana type ; but in its jumbling of confused and 
disconnected matter and for its hardly attractive style, it has small 
literary, compared with its historical, interest. The same remark 
applies more or less to the Lalita-vistara,^ the detailed account 
of the ‘ sport ’ of the Buddha, the date of which is unknown 
and origin diverse. Whatever may be its value as a biography 
of the Buddha, its style is not unlike that of the Puranas. The 
narrative in simple but undistinguished Sanskrit prose is often 
interrupted by long metrical passages in mixed Sanskrit, and 
its literary pretensions are not of a high order. 

3. The Jjiter.vturb of Tale and Pable 

The Buddhist anecdotal literature perhaps reflects an aspect 
of the literary, as well as popular, taste of the time, which liked 
tlie telling of tales in a simple and unadorned, but distinctly 
elegant, manner ; for the origin of the Sanskrit Pancutantra and 
the Prakrit Brhatkatha, which represent story-telling from 
another point of view, is perhaps synchronous, although 
the various extant versions of the two works belong to a much 
later period. The Avadana, the didactic beast-fable and the 
popular tale are indeed not synonymous. While the Avadana, 
closely related to the Jataka, is clearly distinguishable as a 
Buddhist gest, which has a definite religious significance, the 
other two species are purely secular in object and character. 
The method of story-telling is also different ; for in the Jataka 
or Avadana, we have generally the application of a past legend 

' Ed. E. Smart. 8 vols, Paris 1882-97, \%ith detailed summary of contents and notes. 

* Ed. Rajendralal Mitra, Bibl. Xnd.» ^Icutta 1877 ; English trs. by same (up to cb. 
xv), Bibl. Ind. 1881-86; re-edited by 8, Lefraann, Haile 1902, 1908 ; complete French trs 
by ?. E. Foaca u i \ Annales da Masie Guintef, Paris 1884, 1892. 
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to a tale of to-day. In the Jataka the Bodhisattva tells a tale 
of his past experience, but it is not narrated in the first person ; 
the device of first-hand narrative, as well as of enclosing a tale, 
is a feature which characterises the classical method. The 
Sanskrit poetic theory ignores the Jataka and Avadana, presum- 
ably because they have a religious objective and seldom rises 
to the level of art, but it does not also clearly define and discri- 
minate between the fable and the tale. The elaborate attempt 
to distinguish between the Katha and the Akhyayika,^ as the 
invented story and the traditional legend respectively, is more 
or less academic, and has hardly any application to the present 
case. Some of the stories of the Paflcatantra are indeed called 
Kathas, but one of the versions of the entire work is styled 
Tantrdkhydyika, while Gu^iadhya’s work is designated as the 
Great Katha. Possibly no fine distinction is meant, and the 
terms Katha and Akhyayika are employed here in the general 
sense of a story. A rigid differentiation, however, cannot 
perhaps be made in practice between the fable and the tale ; 
for the different elements in each are not entirely excluded in 
the other, nor isolated. The beast-fable, as typified by the 
Paflcatantra, is not seldom enriched by folk-tale and spicy stories 
of human adventure, while the tale, as represented by the 
Brhatkathd^ sometimes becomes complex by absorbing some of 
the elements of the fable and its didactic motive. Both these 
types, again, should be distinguished from the prose romance, the 
so-called Katha and Akhyayika, such as the Harsa-carita and the 
Kadambarl, in which all the graces and refinements of the Kavya 
are transferred from verse to prose, either to create an exuberantly 
fanciful story or to vivify and transform a legend or folk-tale. 

The currency of tales and fables of all kinds may be pre- 
sumed from remote antiquity, but they were perhaps not used 
for a definite purpose, nor reduced to a literary form, until 

^ See S. K. De^ The Katb& and the Akhy&jikft in Classical Sanskrit in BSOS^ 111, 
p. 807f. — Dapdin U*28> speaks of Akhyana as a general species, m which collectious of tales 
like the Paflcatantra were probably included. 
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at a comparatively late period. The ancestor of the popular tale 
may have been such Vedic Akhyanas as are preserved, for instance, 
in the Rgvedic dialogue-hymn of Pururavas and Urva^I, or in 
such Brahmanic legends as that of Sunah^epa ; but it is futile 
to seek the origin of the beast-fable in the Rgvedic hymn of frogs 
(vii. i03), which panegyrises the frogs more from a magical 
than didactic motive, or in the Upanisadic parable of dogs {Gh. 
Up. 1'2), which represents the dogs as searching out a leader 
to howl food for them, but which may have been either a satire 
or an allegory. Nor is there any clear recognition of the fable 
in the Epics as a distinct literary genre, although the motifs of 
the clever jackal, the naughty cat and the greedy vulture are 
employed for the purpose of moral instruction. But all these, 
as well as the Jataka device of illustrating the virtues of 
Buddhism by means of beast-stories,^ may have suggested the 
material out of which the full-fledged beast-fable developed in 
the Paflcatantra. In its perfected form, it differed from the 
simple parable or the mere tale about beasts, in having the 
latent didactic motive clearly and deliberately brought out and 
artistically conveyed in a definite framework and a connected 
grouping of clever stories, in which the thoughts and deeds of 
men are ascribed to animals. There is nothing simple or 
popular in such a form ; and the beast-fable as an independent 
literary creation diverged considerably in this respect 
from the popular tale, which is free from didactic presenta- 
tioi^ and in which the more or less simple ideas of the 
people and their belief in myth and magic, as well as racy 
stories of human life, find a direct expression. In the case 
of beast-fable, again, the connexion with the courts of princes is 
clearer. The popular tale, no doubt, speaks of romantic prince 
and princess of a fairy land ; but the framework of collection of 
beast-fables like the Paflcatantra, which is delivered in the form of 

^ The Barhut Stupa reliefs, depicting sonae of the stories, establish the currency of the 
beast-fable at least in the 2nd Century B.C. 
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instruction to tender- minded young princes in statecraft and 
practical morality, leaves no doubt about one form of its employ- 
ment. It is thus closely related to the Nlti-^astra and Artha- 
4astra,^ but it is not directly opposed to the Dharma-^astra. The 
fact is important ; for even if the beast-fable inculcates political 
wisdom or expediency in the practical affairs of life, rather than 
a strict code of uprightness, it seldom teaches cleverness at the 
expense of morality.* 


a. The Pahcatantra 

The only collection of beast-fable and the solitary surviving 
work of this kind in Sanskrit is the Pancatantra, which has come 
down to us in various forms ; but it is a work which has perhaps 
a more interesting history than any in world-literature.’ There 
can be little doubt that' from the very beginning it hatl a 
deliberate literary form. Each of its five parts, dealing respec- 
tively with the themes of separation of friends (Mitra-bheda), 
winning of friends (Mitra-prapti), war and peace (Samdhi- 
vigraha), loss of one’s gains (Labdha-nasa) and hasty action 
(Aparlksita-karitva), is a narrative unit in itself ; but all together 
they form a perfect whole fitted into the frame of the introduction. 

1 No direct influence of Kauiilya’s Artha-sdslra can be traced in the Paflcaianl ra. 

2 F. Edgerton in JAOS, XL, p. ‘271 f, 

3 J. Hertel {Das Pailcaiantra, seine Geschichie und seine Verbreitung, Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1914, Index, p. 451 T.) records over 200 different versions of the^work 
known to exist in more than 60 languages (tbree-fourths of the languages being 
extra-Indian) and spreading over a region extending from Java to Iceland. For a 
brief r4sum6 of this history, as well as for a brief summary of the work, see Winter- 
nitz, GIL, III, pp. 294-311; Keith, H5L, pp. 248 f, 357 f.— The question whether the indivi- 
dual tales or the Indian fable itself as a species, were borrowed, in their origin, from Greece 
is much complicated. Chronology is in favour of the priority of Greece, but the suggestion 
that India consciously borrowed from Greece is not proved. Some points of similarity may 
be admitted, but they may occur without borrowing on either side At any rate, if reciprocal 
influences and exchanges occurred, India seems to have given more than it took. Benfey’s 
position that the tale is entirely Indian, while the fable came from Greece, need not be dis- 
cussed, for folklorists to-day no long er seek to find the biithplaceof all tales and fables in 
any one country. 
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The stories are told, as in the case of the popular tale, in 
simple but elegant prose, and there is no attempt at descriptive 
or sentimental excursions or elaborate stylistic effects. The com- 
bining of a number of fables is also a characteristic which it 
shares with the popular tale, but they arc not merely emboxed ; 
there is, in the weaving of disjointed stories, considerable skill in 
achieving unity and completeness of effect. The insertion of a 
number of general gnomic stanzas in the prose narrative is a 
feature which is dictated by its didactic motive ; but the tradition 
is current from the time of the Brahmanas and the Jatakas. 
More interesting and novel, if not altogether original, is the device 
of conveniently summing up the moral of the various stories in 
pointed memorial stanzas, which are not general maxims but 
special labels to distinguish the points of individual fables. The 
suggestion’ of a hypothetical prose-poetic Vedic ylkhyana, in 
which the verse remained fixed but the prose mysteriously dropped 
out, is not applicable to the case of the blend of prose and verse 
in the fable literature ; for the prose here can never drop out, and 
the essential nature of the stanzas is gnomic or recapitulatory, 
and not dramatic or interlocutory. There must have existed a 
great deal of floating gnomic literature in Sanskrit since the time 
of the Brahmanas, which might liave been utilised for these 
passages of didactic wdsdom. 

The Pancatantra, however, is not a single text, but a 
sequence of texts ; it exists in more versions than one, worked 
out at different times and places, but all diverging from a single 
original text. The original,'^ which must have existed long before 
570 A.D. when the Pahlavi version was made, is now lost; but 
neither its date nor its title nor provenance, is known with 

* H. Oldeuberg in ZDMO, XXXVII, p. 54 f; XXXIX, p. 62 f j alsain his Zur Geschichte 
d. alUnditchen Prosa, Berlin 1917, p. 63 f and Lit. d. alien Indien, cited above, pp. 44 f 
126f, ]63f. 

* The idea of a Prakrit original ie discredited both by Hertel and Edgerton. The 
literature on the Paficatantra is vast and scattered, but the results of the various studies will 
be found siimmarised in the works, cited below, of these two scholars. 
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certainty. The character and extent of the transformation, to 
which the work was subjected in course of time, make the 
problem of reconstruction one of great intricacy, but the 
labours of Hertel’ and Edgerton^ have succeeded in a great 
measure in going back to the primary Paflcatantra by a close and 
detailed examination of the various existing versions. That it 
originally contained five books with a brief introduction and was 
called Paflcatantra, is now made fairly certain, but there is a con- 
siderable discussion of the meaning of the word Tantra. It may 
denote nothing more than a book or its subject-matter, but since 
it occurs in the title Tantralihydyikd of one of the versions,’ it 
may indicate a text of polity as an art. There is no evidence 
at all of authorship ; for the name Visnusarman, applied in the 
introduction to the wise Brahman who instructs, with these 
stories, the ignorant sons of king Amarasakti of Mahilaropya in 
Deccan, is obviously as fictitious as the names of the king and 
the place. Hertcl thinks that the work was composed in 
Kashmir, but his arguments are inadequate ; while nothing can 
be confidently inferred from the mention of Gauda or Rsyamuka 
or of w'ell known places of pilgrimage like Puskara, Varanasi, 
Prayaga and Gangadvara. 

The various important recensions of the Paflcatantra have 
been classified into four main groups,^ which represent diversity 
of tradition, but all of which emanate from the lost original. 
The first is the lost Pahlavi version,® from which w’ere derived 


1 Das Paflcaianira, citfd above, as well as works and editions cited below. 

* The Paflcatantra Reconstructed, Text, Critical Apparatus, Introduction and Translation, 
2 vols.t American Orient. 8oc., New Haven, Conn., 1924, 

3 Jacobi, however, would translate it apparently as a collection of ftkhyayika in tantras, 
‘die in bucher einKeleilte Erzahlungssammlung.’ See F. W, Thomas in JRAS, 1910, p. 1347. 

^ Bertel, however, believes in two versions of one Kashmirian recension only as the 
archetype of the other three recensions, namely, the Tantr&khydyikd and what be calls 
*K*. — ^For a short genealogical table, setting forth the relationship of the four main recensions 
or groups, see Edgerton, op. cit., U, p. 48, and for a fuU and detailed table cf all known 
versions see Penzer’s Ocean of StoTy\ Vol, V, p. 242 (also by Edgerton). 

6 Made by he physician Burzoe under the patronage of Chosroes Anushirwan 
(681-79 A.!).) under* be title Karataka and Damanaka. 
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the old Syriac Miud Arabic^ versions ; and it was through this 
source that the Pancatantra, in a somewhat modified form, was 
introduced into the fable literature of Europe. The second 
is a lost North-western recension, from which the text was 
incorporated into the two North-western (Kashmirian) Sanskrit 
versions of Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha, made respectively by 
Ksemendra and Somadeva (11th century A.D.).® The third is 
the common lost source of the Kashmirian version, entitled 
Tantrakhyayikd* and of the two Jaina versions, namely, the 
Simplicior Text, well known from Biihler and Kielhorn’s not 
very critical edition,® and the much amplified Ornatior Text, 
called Paflcdkhydna, of Purnabhadra (1199 A.D.).® The fourth 
is similarly the common lost source of the Southern Pancatantra,'^ 

^ Made by Bud, a Persian Christian, about 570 A. D. under the title Kalilag wa 
Uamnag. Ed Schultbess, Berlin 1911. 

* Made by ‘Abdall&h Ibnu’bMuquffa about 750 A.D. under the style Kallla wa 
Dimna. Ed. L Cheikbo, 2nd Ed., Beyrouth 1923. 

^ Brhatlxathd rnafljan xvi. *256 f; Kaiha^sarii-sagara Ix-lxiv. Leo von Mankowski has 
edited, with trans etc., (from only one imperfect MS), K^eii.endra’s version separately in Der 
Ausztig aus dem Pancatantra in K^emendras BrhailaihdmQnjan, Leipzig 1892. Lacote, 
Hertel and Edgerton make it probable that the original Bfhaikathd of Gui?adbya did not 
contain the Pancatantra. — S<'madeva’i \ersion of the Pancatantra (accordii g to Emenau’s 
computation in JAOSy LlII, 1933, p. 125) contains 539 Slokas, while Ksemendra’s in 
MaDkow^ki*8 edition , has 806 ; but deducting the storiea not found in Somadeva, Ksemendra’s 
total would be about 270 only. 

^ Ed. J. Heriel, Berlin 1910, containing two sub-versions ; also ed. J. Hertel in 
Harvard 0. 8., Cambridge Maas. 1916; tra J. Hertel, 2 vols., Leipzig and Berlin 1909. 

* Bombay Skt. Ser., 1868-69; also ed. L. Kosengarlen Bonn 1848; ed. K. P. Parab, 
NSP, Bombay 1896 (revised Parab and V. L. Panshikar 1912). J. Hertel, Uber die Jaina 
Recensionen des Pafleatantra in BSGWt LIV, 1902, pp. 23-134, gives selections of text and 
translation- 

® Ed J. Hertel, Harvard Orient Ser., Cambridge Mass., 1908-12; trs into German by 
Schmidt, Leipzig 1901; into English by A. W. Ryder, Chicago 1926.— Purnabhadra uses 
both the Tantrdkhydyikd and the Simplicior text. 

^ Ed. J. Hertel (Text of recension )3, with variants from recension al, Leipzig 1906; 
Text of recension o, ed. Heinrich Blatt, Leipgig 1930. See also J. Hertel, 6ber einen 
aiidlicl.en textus amplior des Pafleatantra in ZRMG, 1906-07 (containing translation of 
text). Of the Nepalese version. Bk. i-iii are included in HeitePs ed. mentioned above, while 
Bk. iv-v in hia ed. of Tantrdkhydyikd, introd., p. xxvii. Selections from the Nepalese version 
published with trs. by Bendall in JRAS^ 1888, pp, 466-60J. See Hertel iu ZDAfQ, LXIV, 
1910, p. 68 f and Das Pafleatantra, pp. 37 f, 818 f, 
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the Nepalese version and the Bengali Hitofadeia} A detailed 
study of the character and interrelation of the various recensions 
and versions is not possible here, but some of their general 
characteristics may be briefly noted. The TantrdkhydyiH is 
perhaps the oldest Sanskrit version, and preserves the original 
text better and more extensively than any other version. But 
none of the recensions — not even the Tantrakhydyika, the claims 
of which have been much exaggerated by Hertel — represents in 
its entirety the primitive text. The North-western original of 
Ksemendra and Somadeva must have been a version made much 
later in Kashmir. Ksemendra’s fairly faithful, but dry, abstract 
suffers from its brevity, but Somadeva’s narrative, inspite of a 
few omissions and some interruption of sequence by the introduc- 
tion of extraneous tales, is normally clear and attractive. There 
is a great deal of reshuffling of stories, as well as intrusion of 
additional matter, in both the 8implicior and Ornatior Texts, the 
former adding seven and the latter twenty-one new stories. The 
Southern recension exists in several sub- versions ; it is much 
abbreviated, but nothing essential appears to have been omitted, 
and only one complete story (The Shepherdess and her Lovers) is 
added. The Hitopade^a,^ which has currency mostly in Bengal, 
is practically an independent work, containing only four and not 
five books, by one Narayana, whose patron was Dhavalacandra 
and who must have lived before 1373 A.D., w'hich is the date 
of one of the manuscripts of the work. The compiler amplifies 
the stories derived in the main from the PaUcatantra, by drawing 
upon an unknown source, considerably omits, alters, remodels 


^ Repeatedly printed in India, but not yet critically edited. The better known ed. 
is by P. Peterson, Bomb. Skt. Ser., 1887 ; also HitopadeSa nach Nepalischen Handschrift. ed. 
H. Blatt, Berlin 1980 (Roman characters). The earliest ed. is that of A. Hamilton, London 
1810, and the earliest trs, by C. Wilkins, London, 1787. 

^ See J. Hertel, dhet Text und Verfasser des Hitopade&a (Diss.) Leipzig 1897, 
p. 37, and Das Paflcatantra, p. 38 f. In spite of omissions and alteration, the Hitopadesa 
preserves over half the entire sub-stories of the Paficatantra, and follows closely the archetype 
which it shares with the Southern recension. 
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the sequence of books and stories, and inserts large selections of 
didactic matter from Kamandakiya NUi-sdra. 

Although Hertel is right in believing that the Pahcatantra 
was originally conceived as a work for teaching political wisdom^ 
yet the fact should not make us forget that it is also essentially 
a story-book, in which the story-teller and the political teacher 
are unified, most often successfully, in one personality. There 
are instances where the professed practical object intrudes itself, 
and tedious exposition of polity prevails over simple and vivid 
narration ; but these instances are happily not too numerous, 
and the character of the work as a political text-book is never 
glaring. Inequalities doubtless appear in the stories existing in 
the different versions, but most of them being secondary, it can 
be said without exaggeration that the stories, free from descrip- 
tive and ornamental digressions, are generally very well and 
amusingly told. They show the author as a master of narrative^ 
as well as a perfect man of the world, never departing from an 
attitude of detached observation and often possessed of a con- 
siderable fund of wit and humour veiled under his pedagogic 
seriousness. If he makes his animals talk, he makes them talk 
well and the frankly fictitious disguise of the fabliau eminently 
suits his wise and amusing manner. With a few exceptions, the 
individual stories are cleverly fitted together into a complex but 
well planned form. The language is elegantly simple, and 
the author shows taste and judgment in never saying a word 
too much, except for a touch of the mock-heroic, and 
in realising that over-elaboration is out of place. The gnomic 
stanzas, if not the title-verses, are not always demanded by the 
narrative, but they are meant to give sententious summary of 
wo.’ldly wisdom and impressive utterance to very ordinary, but 
essential, facts of life and conduct. We do not know how 
far these stanzas are original, for some of them occur in the 
Epics and elsewhere ; but they are generally phrased with 
epigrammatic terseness, and form an interesting feature, 
in spite of the tendency to over-accumulate them. It is not 
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without reason, therefore, that the work enjoyed, and still enjoys, 
such unrivalled popularity as a great story-book in so many 
different times and lands. 

b. The Brhatkathd of Gunddhya 

The popular tale is represented by a number of works in 
Sanskrit, but the earliest appears to have been the Brhatkathd, or 
‘ the Great Story,’ of Guna^hya, the Prakrit original of which is 
lost, but which is now known from three comparatively late 
Sanskrit adaptations. Its exact date ’ cannot be determined, but 
that it already received recognition before GOO A.D. is clear from 
the references to its importance by Bana ^ and SubandhiP; and 
there is nothing to show that it cannot be placed much earlier. 
If it belongs to a period after the Christian era, it is not 
improbable that the work took shape at about the same time as 
the lost original of the Pahcatantra ; and to assign it to the fourth 
century A.D. would not be an unjust conjecture. * The recorded 
tradition informs us that the original Brhatkathd was composed 
in Pai^aci Prakrit; and it is noteworthy that the literary form 
which the popular tale first assumed was one in Prakrit. Like 
the Paflcatantra, the work of Gunadhya was undoubtedly a new 
literary creation, but the medium of expression perhaps indicates 
a difference in method and outlook. 


^ On the question of date and author, see J. S. Speyer, Studies about Kaihdsarifsdgarn 
Amsterdam 1908, p. 44 f. Biihler in his Kashmir Report summarily places the work in tli< 
6r8t century A.D., with which F. Lac6te (Melanges Ldvi^ p. 270) appears to agree; bu 
S. L4vi (ThdAtre indien, 1801, p. 817) cautiously adjusts it to the 3rd century. See Keith in 
JKA5, 3909, p. 145f. Both Dapdin’s Dasa-kumdro-carifa and Subandhu's V as avadatfd refer 
to the story of Naravahaoadatta. 

2 Har§a-€ariia, Introductory st. 17. 

3 Ed. P. E. Hall, p. 110. 

^ The alleged Sanskrit version of Durvinlts of the 6th century (R. Narasitnhacbar in 
Ii,LXII, 1913, p. 204 and JRAS, 1913, p. 889f; Fleet in 1911, pp. 186 f) and the 

supposed Tamil version of the 2ntl century A.l). (S. K. Aiyungar in JRAS^ 1906, p. 689 f ; ai d 
Aneiant Jwdfa, London 1911, pp. 328, 837i are too doubtful to be of any use ^or chronological 
purposes. See Lacote, Essai sur Gunddhya et la Brhot/fuilio, Paris 1908, p. 198 f. 
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An obviously legendary account of the origin of the work 
and the personality of the author is given, with some variations, 
in the introductory account of the two Kashmirian Sanskrit 
versions and in the apocryphal Nepala-mahatniya ^ of a pseudo- 
Puranic character. It makes Gunadhya an incarnation of 
a Gana of Siva, who under a curse is born at Pratisthana on the 
Godavari and becomes a favourite of king Batavahana ; but the 
king has another learned favourite in Sarvavarman, the reputed 
author of the Katantra grammar. Having lost a rash wager with 
Sarvavarman, with regard to the teaching of Sanskrit to the 
king, who had been put to shame by the queen for his ignorance 
of the language, Gunadhya abjures the use of Sanskrit 
and society, and retires to the wild regions of the Vindhya hills. 
There, having learnt from another incarnated Gana of Siva 
the story of the Brhatkatha, originally narrated by Siva to 
Parvati, he records it in the newly picked up local PaisacI 
dialect, in 700,000 Slokas, of which only one-seventh was 
saved from destruction and preserved in the work as we have it ! 
The Nepalese version of the legend, however, places Gunadhya's 
birth at Mathura and makes king Madana of Ujjayini his 
patron; it knows nothing of the wager but makes Gunadhya, on 
being vanquished by Sarvavarman, write the story in PaisacI for 
no other explicit reason than the advice of a sage named 
Pulastya. The legend is obviously a pious Saiva invention 
modified in different ways in Kashmir and Nepal; ^ from the 
reference in the Har^a-carita , one may infer that it was known 
in some form to Banabhat^a ; but the value of biographical and 
other details is not beyond question. If Sarvavarman is 
introduced, Panini, Vyadi and Vararuci-Katyayana also figure in 
the legend as contemporaries, although the Nepalese compiler 
does not appreciate the grammatical interest, nor' the use of 

' Given in Lacdte, op. cit,, Appendix, p. 29] f. 

^ It IS &B a saint of Saivism that figures in the Nepalese work, as well as 

in a Cambodian inscription of about 875 A.D., which is of Saitite inspiration (S. L4vi in JA^ 
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Prakrit. The association with Satavahana recalls one of the 
brilliant periods of Prakrit literature, and probably suggests that 
the employment of Sanskrit by the Ksatrapa rulers probably 
found a counter-movement in favour of the patronage of Prakrit 
literature; but Satavahana being a dynastic name, which may 
denote any of several kings, it does not help to solve the 
chronological problem.’ 

But much controversy has naturally centred round the 
value of the Gunadhya legend regarding its testimony on the 
form of the lost work and its language. The legend speaks of 
Gunadhya’s work being written in Sloka and in the dialect of 
the wild people of the Vindhya regions, which is called the 
dialect of the Pi^acas or Pai^acl. Dandin, in his Kavyadar^a 
(i. 38), appears to know the legend in some form, and states that 
the work was written in the Bhuta-bhasa ; but he thinks that 
it was a type of the prose romance known as Katha, in which, 
of course, verse was allowed to be inserted. The three existing 
Sanskrit versions are all metrical, but this need not invalidate 
Dandin’s statement, if Dandin can be presumed to have possessed 
a direct knowledge of the work already famous in his time. 
More inconclusive is the evidence regarding the nature and 
location of the dialect in which the work was composed. In 
accordance with the legend, the Pai^acI Prakrit is localised as 
the dialect of the Vindhya regions lying near about UjjayinI, but it 
is also maintained ® that it was a North-western Prakrit of Kekaya 
and eastern Gandhara, which is regarded as the ancestor of the 
group of Dardic dialects now spoken in Kafirstan, Swat valley, 

1 On the alleged Greek influcDce on Gu^’idhya’s work, see Lacotci op, cit.^ pp. 284*86, 
who argues the opposite way to show that the Greek romince was influenced by the Indian. 
See Keith, HS'L, p. 866 f. 

« Sten Konow in ZDMG, LXIV, 1910, p. 96 f and JRAS, 1921, p. 244 f; Keith, HSL, 
p. 269. Bsia4ekhara {Kdvya’intmdrnsd, p. 61) apparently holds tlie same view. Sten Konow's 
view, in brief, is that the Pai4ficl was an Indo* Aryan language spoken by Dravidians in 
Central India. 

3 G. Grierson in JRAS, 1906, p. 286 f, ZDMG, LXVI, 1912, pp. 49 f, at pp. 74-80, 

1921, p. 424 f, as well as in his Linguistic Survey, 1919, Vol. Ill, pt. 2 and in 
Hastings, ERE, under Pai6aca, Vol. X (1918), p. 43 f. 
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Citral and adjacent places. The difficulty of arriving at a final 
conclusion ’ lies in the fact that the statements of fairly late 
Prakrit grammarians about Pai^acI Prakrit, as well as the doubtful 
fragments cited by them as specimens,^ are meagre and uncertain. 
It is also not safe to argue back from the character and location 
of present-day dialects to those of a hypothetical Prakrit. The 
designation Pai^acI was perhaps meant to indicate that it was an 
inferior and barbarous dialect, and the sanction of a vow was 
required for its employment ; but what wc know' about it 
from Prakrit grammarians and' other sources makes it probable 
that it was an artificial form of speech nearer in some respects 
to Sanskrit than the average Prakrit. If it hardened / and d 
alone, it is a characteristic which may be equally applicable to a 
Vindhya dialect influenced by Dravidian and to a dialect of the 
North-west. The question, therefore, does not admit of an easy 
solution, although greater plausibility may be attached to the 
linguistic facts adduced from the Dardic dialects. 

The exact content and bulk of the original Brhatkatha cannot 
also be determined, even to the extent to which w'e can 
approximate to those of the original Pancatantra . We have two 
main sources of knowledge, derived from Kashmir and Nepal 
respectively, but both of them employ a different medium of 
expression, and are neither early nor absolutely authentic, 
fl'hc first is given by two metrical Sanskrit adaptations of 
Kashmir, numely, the Brhatkatha-manjarl,^ ‘ the Bouquet of Great 


^ Lacote, op, cit,, p. 61 f. Lac6te believes the Pui^acT to be based upon the Indo-Aryan 
language of the North-west, but spoken by non-Aryan people. He suggests a via media by 
slating that Guijiadhya picked up the idea of the dialect from travellers from the North-west, 
Lut his sphere of work lay around Ujjayint 1 C/. F. W. Thomas, Foreword to Penzer's ed. of 
Ocean of Story, Vol. IV, pp. ix-x. 

^ Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar, ed. Pischel, iv. 303-24; for Markeptjeys, see 
Grierson in JRASt 1913, p. 891. For a discussion of the passages, see Lac6te, op. cit., 
p 201 f. Vararuci speaks of one Pai^acI dialect ; Hemacandra appears to distinguish three 
varieties ; M&rka^i<j®y® increases the number to thirteen 1 Different localities are mentioned, 
i)ut one locality is agreed upon, viz.^ Kekaya or N. W. Punjab. 

3 Ed. Sivadatta and Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1901. Parts of it (introduction and first 
two stories), translated with the Eoman text, by S. L4vi in JA, 1885-86, 
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Tale,’ of the polymath Ksemendra, and the Kathasarit-sagara 
^the Ocean of Rivers of Tales,’ of Somadeva, the latter written 
between 1063 and 1082 A.D. and the former about a quarter of a 
century earlier. ® Like Somadeva’s work, that of Ksemendra is 
divided into eighteen Lambhakas, ® but it is of the nature of a 
condensed abstract, industriously and perhaps (as his other 
Mafljarls show) faithfully compiled. It consists of about 7,5 0 
41okas, as against more than 21,000 of Somadeva’s work ; but 
Ksemendra makes up for the brevity and dreariness of his 
narrative by a number of elegant, but mannered, descriptive and 
erotic passages.'' Somadeva, on the other hand, is not anxious 
to abridge ; but he shows considerable restraint in avoiding 
useless elaboration, and tells his stories with evident zest and in 
a clear and attractive manner. At one time it was thought that 
these two Kashmirian versions drew directly from the Prakrit 
original, but the idea has now been discarded, not only from the 
comparative evidence of their contents, but also in view of the 
discovery in Nepal in 1893 of the second important source, 
namely, the Brhatkatha-^loka-samgraha oi which 

is also in Sloka, but unfortunately incomplete. Its date is un- 
known, but it is assigned, mainly on the probable date and 

1 Ed. Dargaprasad and Parab, KSP, Bombay 1889 (reprinU d 1903, 1915 etc.!. IT. 
Brokhaus edited i-v (with trg.), 2 vols. Leipzig 1813, and vi-viii, ix-xviii (text only) in Abb fiir 
die Kunde d. Morgenlandes, II and IV, Leipzig 1862 and 1866. The work is well known from 
its Eng. trs. by C. H. Tawney under the title Ocean of Story in Bibl, Ind., Calcutta 1880*87, 
reprinted with notes and essays, etc., by N. M. Penzer in 10 vols., London 1924-28. 

* See Biihler, Uher das Zeitalter des ha^mirischen Didders Somadeva, Wien 1885. 
Somadeva wrote the work to please Suryamati, princess of Jalarpdhara, wife of Ananta and 
mother of Kala^a. Ksemendra also wrote most of his works under king Kala^a of Kashmir. 

5 The division d- es not seem to be original, being missing in Budbosvamin’s version, 
which hag Sarga division. The sections are called Gucchakas * clusters ’ in Ksemendra, and 
TaraAgas 'billows ’ in Somadeva, according to the respective titles of their works. 

^ On these descriptive passages, see Speyer, op. ctf., p. 17 f. Speyer estimates that 
K^emendra's work contains 7,661 ^hkas, Somadeva’a 21,888. 

5 Ed. F. I^acdte, with trs., Paris 1908-29 (i-xxviii). The work was first discovered 
by Haraprasad Saatri in Nepal, hut ita importance was not realised till Lac6te edited the 
work and published the results of his investigations. The MS is from Nepal, but otherwise 
there is no sign of the Nepalese origin of the work. 
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tradition of llie manuscript, to the 8tli or 9th century A.D. 
Although this work is a fragment of 28 Sargas and 4,539 stanzas, 
and also, as its name implies, an abbreviated abstract, its 
evidence is highly important regarding the existence of two 
distinct traditions of the text, which show considerable and 
remarkable divergences.* 

The main theme of both the recensions appears to be the 
adventures of Narav.ihanadatta, son of the gay and amorous 
Udayana, famed in Sanskrit literature, and his final attainment 
of Madanamanjuka as his bride and the land of the Vidyadharas 
as his empire ; but in the course of the achievement, he visits 
many lands and contracts a large number of marriages with 
beautiful maidens of all kinds and ranks. A vital difference, 
however, occurs in the treatment of the theme. While the 
Nepalese recension concentrates upon the main theme and gives 
a simple and connected narrative, comparatively free from 
extraneous matters, the Kashmirian recension is encumbered 
by a stupendous mass of episodic stories, indiscriminately accu- 
mulated and remotely connected, regardless of the constant 
break and obscuration of the original theme. The Nepalese 
recension, for instance, omits the introductory Gunadhya 
legend, which occurs in the Kashmirian, and plunges at once 
into the story of Gopala and Palaka and of the love of Gopala’s son 
for Suratamanjarl, connecting it with the story of Naravahana- 
datta, w'ho is made the narrator of the tale of his twenty-six 
marriages. The Kashmirian authors are apparently aware of this 
beginning, but the necessity of commencing with the Gunadhya 
legend and making Gunadhya the narrator of the tale makes them 
shift the story of 'Gopala, Palaka and Suratamanjarl, and place it, 
unconnectedly, as a kind of appendix at the end. The Nepalese 
recension omits also the unnecessary tale of Udayana ’s winning of 


1 See Lac6te, Essai cited above, for a discussion of the Kashmirian versions, pp. 61-146, 
the Nepalese version, pp. 146-196, comparison of the two versions, pp. 207-18, and of the 
original Bxhatkaihd, pp. 1-69. 

18--1348B 
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PadmSvatl, and does not think it desirable to provide royal ancestry 
for the courtesan Kalingasena, mother of Madanamanjuka, in 
order to conceal the questionable origin of the heroine. In the 
Kashmirian recension, the hero Naravahanadatta does not even 
paake his appearance till his birth in Bk. IV (in both versions), 
but the narrative of the. hero is interrupted for two more books 
by the stories of Saktivega and Suryaprabha, who, recognising 
io the infant the destined emperor of the Vidyadharas, relate 
their own adventures as aspirants to the same rank. In this 
way, the main theme is constantly interrupted by a vast cycle 
of legends, although Ksemendra and Somadeva are not in perfect 
agreement, after Bk. IV, regarding the sequence and arrangement 
of the extra mass of material. It is clear that both the Kash- 
mirian versions do not, in their zeal for collection, succeed in 
producing a unified or w^ell-constr acted work, although the 
narrative of Somadeva, who is a consummate story-teller, is 
marked, in spite of its bulk, by greater coherence and desire 
to preserve, however strenuously, the effect of the main story. 
The accretions, for example, not only bring in entirely irrelevant 
stories of Mrgahkadatta and Muktaphalaketu, of expedition to 
the Camphor Land and the White Island for the winning of 
Ratnaprabha and Alamkaravati respectively, but also incorporate 
the Vikramaditya cycle of legends and interpolate versions of 
the entire Padcatantra and the Vetala-paflcavirri4ati. All this, 
with the addition of countless number of small tales, legends 
and witty stories, would justify the quaint, but appropriate, 
name of Soraadeva’s largest collection as the ocean of the streams 
of stories, and which in their rich mass would make the over- 
whelmed reader exclaim that here is indeed God's plenty 1 

How far these episodes and legend-cycles belonged to the 
original Brhatkatha cannot be precisely determined, but it is 
clear that much of them is remotely and sometimes confusedly 
connected with the main theme, and is entirely missing in the 
Nepalese recension. It is true that Budhasvamin’s work is 
speciallyc styled a ompendium (Samgraha) and that his omissions 
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may have been dictated by a desire for^ abbreviation ; it is also 
possible ^ that Budhasvamin is an independent writer rather than 
a mere epitomator, although he may have adhered to Gunadhya’s 
narrative in the main. But it is clear^ from the way in which the 
thread of the main story of Naravahanadatta is kept from being 
lost in an interminable maze of loosely gathered episodes, that 
these interruptions or deviations from the predominant interest 
could not have occurred on a large scale in the original, if we are 
to presume from its reputation that it was a work of no small 
literary merit. It seems, therefore, that Budhasvamin follows 
the original with greater fidelity ^ than Ksemendra and Somadeva, 
wlio, apart from minor stories which they individually insert, 
are following a recension refashioned and much enlarged in 
Kashmir. In tliis recension the central theme appears to occupy, 
after the fashion of Kavya-poets, a subordinate interest; their 
essentials are often abridged and throughout sacrificed to the 
elaboration of subsidiary adventures, as well as to a somewhat 
confused insertion of tales derived from other sources. Whether 
this Kashmirian recension was in Pai^acI or in Sanskrit is 
not known ; but Somadeva distinctly speaks of having altered 
the language, and there are not enough verbal similarities® 
between Somadeva and Ksemendra to warrant the supposition 
ol a common Sanskrit original. 

In the absence of the original work of Gunadhya, an estimate 
of its literary merit would be futile. Each of the three adap- 
tations have their own characteristics, which may or may not 
have been inherited from the original. Ksemendra’ s abridged 
compilation is rapid, dreary and uninspiring, except in orna- 
mental passages,* which doubtless show the influence of the 
Kavya. Somadeva’ s larger and more popular masterpiece has 


‘ Winternitz, GIL, 111, pp. 016-17. 

’ Lac6t>e, Essai, p. 207 f , Lacote believes that the Kasbuiir recension ig far retnoved rtom 
the original Bjhatkatha, and naa compiled about the 7th centurj A.D. 

^ Speyer, op. ci't., p. 27 f. 
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been rightly praised for its immensely superior quality of vivid 
story-telling and its elegantly clear, moderate and appropriate 
style. Budhasvamin’s abstract, considered nearer to the original, 
is marked by a sense of proportion both in matter and manner, 
rapid narration, power of characterisation and simple description, 
as well as by a more bourgeois spirit and outlook suiting the 
popular tale ; but, in spite of these qualities, it is of a somewhat 
prosaic cast. It is difficult to say how far all the praiseworthy 
qualities, if not the blemishes, of these late versions, pro(|uced 
under different conditions, were present in the primary Brhatkatha, 
a verbal or even a confident substantial reconstruction of which 
is wellnigh impossible. To judge, however, from the principal 
theme, -stories and characters, as well as from the general method 
and outlook, it is possible to assert that Gunadbya must have 
been a master at weaving into his simple story of romantic 
adventure all the marvels of myth, magic and fairy tale, as well 
as a kaleidoscopic view of varied and well-conceived characters and 
situations. Although hiaravahanadatta is a prince, the story is 
not one of court life or courtly adventure, nor even of heroic 
ideals ; it is essentially a picture consonant with the middle class 
view of life and sublimated with the romance of strange adventure 
in fairy lauds of fancy, it is certainly a work of larger and 
more varied appeal, containing a gallery of sketches from lile, 
romantic as well as real ; and Keith is perhaps just in character- 
ising it as a kind of bourgeois epic. The loves of the much- 
married Naravahanadatta are perhaps too numerous and too light- 
hearted, like those of his famed father Tdayana, but his chief and 
best love, Madanamanjuka, has only one parallel in Vasantasena 
of the Mfcchakatika ; while in Gomukha we have a fine example of 
an energetic, resourceful and wise courtier and friend. It cannot 
be determined with certainty if the numerous tales of fools, rogues 
and naughty women existed in the original ; but they form an 
unparalleled store-house of racy and amusing stories, which evince 
a wide and intimate experience of human life and are in keeping 
with the humour and robust good sense of people at large. 



DRAMAS ASCRIBED TO BHASA iOi 

4. The Dramas ascribed to Bhasa 

From the dramatic fragments of A^vaghosa it is not unreason- 
able to assume that between him and Kalidasa, there intervened 
a period of cultivation of the dramatic art, which we find fully 
developed in the dramas of Kalidasa, and which is warranted by 
Kalidasa’s own references to the works of Bhasa, Somila and 
Kaviputra. Of the dramatic works of the last two authors we 
know nothing, but a great deal of facts and fancies are now avail- 
able about Bhasa’s dramas. 

Before 1912 Bhasa was known only by reputation, having 
been honoured by Kalidasa and Bana as a great predecessor and 
author of a number of plays, and praised and cited by a succes- 
sion of writers in later times^ ; but since then, much discussion 
has centred round his name with the alleged discovery of his 
original dramas. Between 1912 and 1915, T. Ganapati Sastri 
published from Trivandrum thirteen plays of varying size and 
merit, which bore no evidence of authorship, but which, on 
account of certain remarkable characteristics, he ascribed to the 
far-famed Bhasa. All the plays appear to have been based upon 
legendary material, but some draw their theme from the Epic 
and Puranic sources. From the Bamayana, we have the Pratima 
and the Ahhiseka ; from the Mahabharata, the Madhyama, 
Duta-vakya, Duta-ghatotkaca, Karna-bhdra, Vru-hhanga and 
Pancardtra ] hut the Svapna-vdsatadatla, Pratipid-yaugandhard- 
yav,a, Avi-mdrakaund Carudatta have legendary or invented plots^ 
while the Bdla-carita deals with the Puranic Krsna legend.^ The 

^ 8. L4vi, ThidiTe indterif Paris IbDO, i, p, 157 f and ii, pp. 31-32 gives a r^suin^ of 
literary jtieieictb to Llasb kntTf\D np to tLat time ; otter up-to-date references are collected 
together in Appendix C to C. H. Devadhar’s ed, of the plays, cited below. 

2 The legend is, of course, also found in the JF/ant arti^a.— All the plays are available in a 
handy form m 'Bhdsa^ndtaka^cakra or Plays ascribed to Bhasa, published* by 0, E. Devadhar, 
Poona 1937, but it is lietter to consult the original Trivandrum editions, to which references 
are givtn below. Trs. into English in two volumes by W. C. Woolner and L. Sarup, Oxford 
University Press, 1030-31. There are also numerous editions of some of the individual 
playsj but it is not necessaiy to enumerate them here. 
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plays were bailed with enthusiasm as the long-lost works of 
Bhasa, but the rather hasty approbation of a novelty soon died 
down in a whirlwind of prolonged controversy. A large number 
of scholars of eminence and authority whole-heartedly supported 
the attribution to Bhasa^ but the reasons adduced did not win 
entire and universal satisfaction.^ This led to a further and 
more detailed examination of the question, yielding some fruitful 
results, and new facts regarding the plays were also brought to 
light. Important arguments were advanced on both sides ; but 
it is remarkable that there is not a single argument on either side' 
which can be regarded as conclusive, or which may not be met 
with an equally plausible argument on the opposite side.® The 
problem to-day is delicately balanced ; but since emphasis may 
be laid on this or that point, according to personal predilection, 
scholars, with a few exception, appear to have taken up unflinch- 
ing attitudes and arrayed themselves in opposite camps. Between 
the two extremes lies the more sober view"' which recognises that 

^ For a biblioKraphical note of publications on Bbasa til) 1921, see V. S. Sukthankav in 
JBRAS, 1921-22, pp. 230-49. The following publications after 1921 are of interest : S L^vi 
in JAf 1928, p. 19 f ; A.K. and K.R. Pisharoti in BSOS, HI, p. 107 f ; T. Ganaputi Sastri in 
JBAS, 1924, p. 668 and BSOS, ITT, p, 627 ; A. K. Pisharoti, BJiasa's Works (reprinted troiu 
Malayalam journal, liasikaratna), Tri\andrum 1926; K. R. Pisharoti in BSOS, III, p. 639, in 
IHQ, I, 1926, pp. 103 f , inlJBRAS, 1926, p. 246 f ; C. B., Devadhar in ABORl, 1924-25, p. 55 f ; 
C, Kunhan Raja in Zeitschr. /. Ind, und Iran, TI, p. 247 f and Journal of Orient, Research, 
Madras 1927, p. 282 f ; W. R. Clarke in JAOS, XLIV, p. 101 f ; F. W. Thomas in JR AS, 
1922, p. 79 f, 1926, p. 130 f and 1927, p. 877 f ; Keith in BSOS, III, p. 295 f ; H. Weller in 
Fesigabe Harmann Jacobi, Bonn 1926, pp. 114-125 ; Wiuieiniiz in WooJner Comm. Volume 
1940, p. 297 f ; A. D. Pusalker, Bhasa, a Study, liahore 1940, etc. 

2 The first doubt appears to have been voiced independently by Ramavatar Sarma in 
Sdradd, I, Allahabad 1914-16, and by L. D. Barnett mJRAS, 1919, p. 233 f and in BSOS, 
1920, I, pt. 8, pp. 35-38 (also JRAS, 1921, pp. 587-89, BSOS, III, pp. 35, 
619, JRAS, 1925, p. 99). Among dissenters are also Bhattanatha Svainin in I A, 
XLV, 1916, pp. 189-95 ; K. R. Pisharoti in works cited above ; and Hirananda Sastri in Bhasa 
and Authorship of the Trivandrum Plays in Memoirs of Arch. Surv. of India, No. 28, 
Calcutta 1926 ; S. Kuppusvarui Sastri in Introd. to Saktibhadra’s Ascarya-cU(}dmani, ed. 
Balamanorama Press, Madras 1929. 

3 An admirably judicious summary of the important arguments on both sides is given 
by V. 8. Sukthankar in the bibliographical not© cited above, and in JBRAS, 1915, p. 120 f. 

^ Notably Sukthankar, cited above, and Winternitz in GIL, III, pp- 186, 646; but later 
oA Winternitz is reported to have expressed the opinion that he is no longer a believer in 
Bhksa’s ajuthorship of the plays (C. B. Deyadhar's Preface to the ed. cited above). 
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a prirna facie case for Bhasa’s authorship can be made out, but 
the evidence available does not. amount to conclusive proof. 

Tt will not be profitable to enter into the details of the 
controversy, but certain facts and arguments are to be taken into 
account before we can enter into a consideration of the plays. 
Since learned opinion is, not without reason, strangely divided , 
nothing is gained by dogmatic and sweeping assertions ; and it 
should be frankly recognised that the problem is neither simple 
nor free from difficulties. The first difficulty is the absence of 
the name of the author, in the prologues and colophons, of all 
the thirteen plays. It has been argued that this would testify 
to the great antiquity of the plays ; and it has been assumed, 
plausibly but without proof, that the colophons were not preserv- 
ed or that such details were left out in pre-classical times. But 
w'hile nothing can be argued from our absolute lack of knowledge 
of pre-classical practice, the accidental and wholesale loss of 
the colophons of all manuscripts of all the thirteen plays by 
the same author is an assumption wdiich demands too much 
from probability. On the other hand, the fact should be 
admitted at the outset that these plays are not forgeries, but form 
a part of the repertoire of a class of hereditary actors of Kerala 
(Cakkyars), that manuscripts of the plays are by no means rare, 
and that in omitting the name of the author, they resemble some 
of the plays of other classical authors similarly preserved by actors 
in Kerala. That they are not the absolutely original dramas of 
Bhasa follow's from this; and the assumption that they are 
adaptations, in which the adapters had obvious reasons to remain 
nameless, is at least not less plausible. The next argument 
regarding the technique of the plays is perhaps more legitimate ; 
for there is undoubtedly a lack of conformity to the dramaturgic 
regulations of Bharata and his followers, which are more or less 
obeyed by the normal classical drama. But the argument is not 
as sound as it appears. The technical peculiarities' relate to the 
commencement of the Prologue by the Sutradhara, which is 


^ H.'Lmden^u, BJiasa-studien, Leipzig 1918, pp. ] 0-87, 
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supposed to have been noticed by P)rinal)batba, tlie use of tlie 
word BtUapanii for Prastavana, the introduction of stage-fights 
and death-scenes, the tragic ending in some plays, and the 
difference 'in the Bharata-vfikya. ft has been shewn in reply 
that, while Bana’s reference is either obscure, misunderstood or 
entirely, irrelevant,^ the formal features recur also in Malayalam 
manuscripts of quite a number of Sanskrit plays of other authors 
and are capable of other explanations equally plausible. In the 
absence of adequate knowledge of pre-classical technique, such 
peculiarities, as are not confined to the dramas in question alone, 
are hardly of decisive value ; at most, we can infer the interest- 
ing existence of a different dramaturgic tradition, but this does 
not prove the, antiquity of the Trivandrum plays. 

It has been also argued by the supporters of the attribution 
that expressions and ideas from these plays have been borrowed 
or exploited by authors like Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti. While 
no strict proof or criterion of indebtedness is possible, it can be 
equally well argued, on the contrary, that the author or adapter 
of these anonymous plays - plagiarised the alleged passages 
from standard Sanskrit authors. The citations, again, from 
Bhasa, or criticisms in the rhetorical or anthological literature,' 

^ It is pointed out that Bana’s refarenre merely speaks of the Bhasa dramas 
commenced by the SutradhS-ra, a characteristic which, being true of all Sanskrit plays, has no 
special application here. The formula ndndyanfet found in the Soulhertt imnuscripis before 
and not after the N^ndr^loka is now known to he a charaeteiislie. of most South Indian 
mantiscripts of Sanskrit plays in general, and was, thus, apparently a heal j)ractice, uhich 
is neither material nor relevant 'To the discussion. It is not clear if Dana is really alluding 
to such technical iJanovaiion^ *8 the shortening of the preliminaries or the combining of the 
functions of the SutradbSrlt^frqd the Sthapaka. The rhetorical works are neither unanimous 
nor perfectly clear regarding the^sltion of the ndudt/an/c formula or the use of the word 
Stbapanft. With regard to the employment of the Bharata-vakya, again, the Trivandrum 
plays do not ^follow , a uniform practice which would support any definite conclusion 
regarding them. There are no such extraordinary Patakas in the Trivandrum plays as 
suggested by Bana’s description . 

, ^ The thirteen anthology verses ascribed to Bhfisa (one of which occurs in the 

Matta-vildsa and four aie attributed to other authora) are missing in the Trivandium plays. 
Even if this is suspieious, it proves nothing because of the notoriously unceitain and 
fluctuating character of anthological attributions. ^ See F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1927 
p. 883 f. 
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relied upon by the supporters of the theory, have some plausi- 
bility, but they do not prove much ; for these authors do not 
unfortunately name the plays from which the passages are taken, 
ft is true that one of the famous dramas of Bhasa is cited and 
styled Svapna-vasavadatta by some old authors^ ; but here again 
the difficulty is that our present text of the Trivandrum Svapna- 
nfitaka does not contain some verses quoted by certain rhetori- 
cians.^ The difficulty is indeed not insuperable, inasmuch as 
one can imagine that they arc misquotations, or that they are 
lost in the present recension ; but the wholly conjectural 
character of such an explanation is obvious. The discussion 
regarding references in the plays to Medhatithi’s Bhasya on Manu® 
or to the Artha-sdstra' has not also proved very fruitful. And, 
the least valid of all appears to be the Prakrit argument,* 
which presumes that archaisms in the Prakrit of the plays 
prove their earliness ; for it is now clear that some of 
them are obvious blunders, and that, of those which are genuine, 
archaisms of a similar type recur in the Malayalam manuscripts* 
of the plays of other authors, including those of Kalidasa and 
Harsa; they are apparently local developments and cannot be 
made the safe basis of any chronological or literary conclusion. 

1 The argument regarding the impossibility of the plagiarism of the title does not, as 
Barnett points out, carry much weight, since we know of three Kum^ra-sainhhavas. 

* Sukthankar in JBRAS, 1925, p 135 f, shewi that the reference of H§,macandra and 
Grujjacandra in their Ndtya-darpana contains a situation and a stanza, quoted from a Siiopna- 
rdsavadatta of Bhasa, which really belongs, with some textual difference, to the Trivandrum 
l>lay. F. W Thomas in 1928, p. 835 f, similarly deals with Abhinavagupta’s citation 

missing in the Trivandrum play. Cf. also F. W. Thomas in JR AS, 1922, p 100 f. 

^ Barnett in BSOS, ITT, pp. 35, 520-21 ; TC^ith in BSOS, III, p. 623 f ; Sukthankar in 
JBRAS, 1926, pp. 131-32. 

^ See Hirananda Sastri, op. ctt., p. 18 f. 

^ \V. Printz, Bhdsa's Pralrit, Frankfurt 1911 ; Keith in BSOS, IIT, p. 200; V. Lesoy in 
ZDAfO, TjXXTI. 1918, p. 203 f ; Sukthankar in J 1 05, XL, 1020, pp. 243-59, and JBR\S. 
1925, pp. 103-117. 

® Pisharoti in BSOS, III, p. 109. 

^ Sukthankar in JBRAS, 1925, p. 103 f. Even where the archaisms are genuine, it 
is, as H. L. Turner points out (JRAS, 1926, p. 176), dangerous to argue about date without 
full appreciation of possible dialectical differences, beciuae a form may not necessarily in licate 
difference of age but only a difference of dialect or locality. 
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The historical discussion, again, regarding the identity of 
Bhasa’s patron, alleged to be mentioned in the word rdjasimha 
of the Bharata-vakya, is similarly shown to be of very doubtful 
value/ 

Leaving aside minor questions, these are, in brief, some of 
the important problems that arise out of the Trivandrum plays. 
It will be seen that the same material has led to absolutely 
contradictory results ; but none of the arguments advanced in 
support of Bhasa’s authorship is incontrovertible or reasonably 
conclusive. Opinion, again, is sharply divided about the age of 
the plays, ^ between those who place them in the 5th century B.C. 
and those who bring them down by different stages to the 11th 
century A.D., the estimate varying by about sixteen centuries ! 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the whole question has run the 
normal course of enthusiastic acceptance, sceptical opposition 
and subdued suggestion of a via media. But beneath all this 
diversity of opinion lurks the fundamental divergence about the 
literary merits of the plays, the supporters claiming high 
distinction, worthy of a master-mind, and the dissenters holding 
that the works are of a mediocre or even poor quality. As the 
question of literary excellence is not capable of exact determina- 
tion, the difference of opinion is likely to continue, according to 
the personal bias of the particular critic, until some objective 
factor or material would supply a conclusive solution to the 
problem. But it should be made clear that the whole discussion 
has now come to a point where the plays need no longer be 
made the fertile ground of romantic speculations. Already 
different aspects of the plays have been searchingly invest!- 


^ Sten Konow, Ind. Dramas p. 61, would assign the author of the plays to the reign 
of Ksatrapa Rudrtsiipha I, t.e., 2nd century A. D., but the arguments are not conclusive. 
Barnett conjectures that rdjasimha is a proper name and refers to Paijdya Ter*Maran 
Bajasirpba I (c. 676 A.D ). 

* Pee Sukthankar, JBRAS 1922 p. 233, for different estimates of the date by different 

scholars. 
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gated ^ ; and even if no definite solution is yet logically justified 
by the results of these intensive studies, they have helped to clear 
up misconceptions, negative baseless presumptions, and bring 
together a mass of material for further research. 

These studies have now made it reasonable to assume that 
the Trivandrum plays, whether they are by Bhasa or by some 
other playwright, are of the nature of adaptations or abridge- 
ments made for the stage, and they have in fact been regularly 
used as stage plays in the Kerala country. This very important 
fact should not be lost sight of in any discussion of the plays. 
It explains the traditional handing down of the plays without 
mention of the author’s name, in closely resembling prologues, 
which are probably stage-additions, as well as the coincidence of 
formal technique and a large number of repetitions and parallels, 
w'hich recur in these, as also in some other Sanskrit 
plays of Kerala.^ Some unquestionably old Prakritic forms and 
genuine grammatical solecisms may have in this way been 
fossilised and preserved, although they do not necessarily prove 
the antiquity or authorship of the plays. The thirteen Trivan- 
drum plays reveal undoubted similarities, not only verbal and 
structural, but also stylistic and ideological, which might 
suggest unity of authorship, — a theory indicated by the reference 
of Bana and others to a Bhasa Nataka-cakra; hut since these are 
adaptations, and the originals are not known, it w'Ould be unsafe 
to postulate common authorship on similarities which occur also 
in plays of other known authors preserved in Kerala. 

^ E.g.t on the Prakrits of the plays, by Priotz, Sukthankar and others, as noted above ; 
on lexicographical and grammatical peculiarities, by C. J. Ogden in JAOS, XXXV, 1915, 
pp. 269 f (a list of solecisms are given in App. B in Devadhara’s ed.) ; on metrical questions, 
by V. S. Sukthankar in JAOS, XL,!, 1921, i^p. 107 30; on the sources of the Udayana 
legend, by F. Lacote in JA, XIII, 1919, pp. 193-525 and P. I). Gune in ABOIil, 1, 1920-21, 
pp. 1-91 ; on a concordance of parallel and recurrent passages, by Sukthankar in ABORT, IV, 
1923, p. 170f: on the relationship between the Cdrudatta and Mrccha]{atjka by 
Morgenstierne, Vhe^ das Verhalinis awischen Carudatt a und MrcchakaUka, 'Lo\pz]g 1921, 
S. K. Belvalkar in Proc, of the First Orient Conf„ 1922, p. 189 f, Sukthankar in JAOS, XLII, 
1922, pp. 69*74, and J. Charpentier in JRAS, 1923, p. 599 f ; etc. 

^ Some of these are collected together in Hirananda Sastri, op. cit., pp. 14-16. 
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A modified form of the theory makes an exception in favour 
of a limited number of the dramas, the merits of which have 
received wice recognition. It suggests that possibly Bhasa 
wrote a Svapna-vasavadatta * and a PratijM-yaugandhardyana, 
closely related to it, of which the present texts give Malayalara 
recensions, and that the present Gdrudatta is the fragmentary 
original of the first four acts of the Mrcchakatika of Sudraka, 
or at any rate it has preserved a great deal of the original upon 
which Sudraka’s drama is based.* But the authorship of the 
remaining plays is as yet quite uncertain. It must be said that the 
reasons adduced for these views undoubtedly make out a strong 
case ; but they are still in a great measure conjectural, and do not 
lead to any finality. It is possible also that the five one-act Maha- 
bbarata pieces form a closely allied group, as the surviving 
intermediate acts of a lengthy dramatised version of the Maha- 
bharata story; but here also we have no definite means of 
ascertaining it for a fact. 

In view of these difficulties and uncertainties, it is clear 
that it behoves the sober student to adopt an attitude free from 
susceptibility to any hasty or dogmatic conclusion. The 
objective criterion proving insufficient, the ultimate question 
really comes to an estimate of the literary merits of the plays; 
but on a point like this, opinion is bound to be honestly diver- 
gent and naturally illusive. The circumstance that all these 
plays, even including the limited number which may be, with 
some reason, ascribed to Bhasa, are Malayalam adaptations or 
recensions of the original, causes a further difficulty; for the 
plays are in a sense by Bhasa, but in a sense they are not. The 
fact of their being recasts does not, of course, make them 

1 Sukthankar, in JBRASt 1925, 134 f, and Thomas in JRA8, 1928, p. 876 f, believe 
that the Trivandrum Svapna has probable minor changes^ but has not undergone any great 
transformation. 

^ Morgenstierne, Sukthankar and Belvalkar, as cited above. Tbe C&rudatta is 
undoubtedly a fragment» but from internal evidence it is probable that tbe author or the 
compiler never contemplated writing only four acts. It is. however, not explained why thia 
work alone is recovered as a fragment. See below under Sudrska, 
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forfeit their connexion with the original, but the extent to which 
older material has been worked over or worked up by a later 
hand is unknown and uncertain. The suggestions that have 
been made about distinguishing the apparently older from the 
more modern matter and manner are more or less arbitrary ; for, 
in spite of unquestionably primitive traits, the process involves 
the difficulty of distinguishing the true Bhasa from the pseudo- 
Bhasa, not merely play by play, but scene by scene, and even 
verse by verse. • It must also be admitted that all the plays 
are not, by whatever standard they are judged, of equal merit, 
and cannot be taken as revealing the alleged master-mind. One 
must feel that some of the scenes are very inferior and some of 
the verses are of feeble workmanship. At the same time, it 
can hardly be denied that here we have a series of plays, which 
are of varying merit but not devoid ot interest ; that in part or in 
entirety they may not belong to Bhasa, but they certainly 
represent a somewhat different tradition of dramatic practice; 
and that, if they are not as old as some critics think, they are of 
undoubted importance in the literary history of the Sanskrit 
drama. 

Leaving aside the fragmental) Carudatta in four acts,’ the 
two dramas which have won almost universal approbation are 
the Svapna-vasavadatta and the Pratijnd-yaiigandharayana] and, 
in spite of obvious deficiencies, the approbation is not unjust, 
Both these works are linked together by external similarities and 
internal correspondences ; and their theme is drawn from the 

' Ed. T. Gauapati Sastri, Trivandnio) Sansk. Ser., 1914, 1922 ; the text, along with 
correspondeocea to Sudraka's MfcchaJcatilat is reprinted by Morgenstierne, op. cit. The 
fragment has no N&ndi verse, and abruptly ends with the heroine’s resohe to start out for 
C&rudatta’s house. The dramatic incidents do not show any material divergence of a literary 
significance from Sudraka’s draniA. — The Bhasa plays are published in the following order by 
T. Ganapati Sastri from Trivandrum : Svapna (aho 1916, 1916, 1923, 1924), Pratijfla (also 
1920), Avumdrakat PaUcardtra (also 1917), Bdla-cariia, Madhya^na (also 1917), DtUa-vdkya 
(also 1918,1926), Duia-ghatotkaca, Karna-hhdra and Uru-hhanga-~d\\ in 1912, the last five in 
one volume, the others separately ; Ahhi^eka 1913; Carudatta 1914 (also 1922) ; and Pratimd 
1916 (also 19^4), 
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same legend-cycle of Udayana,’ the semi-historical beau ideal of 
Sanskrit literature, whose story must have been so popularised 
by the Brhatkatha that Kalidasa assures us of its great popularity 
in his time at Avantl. The story of Udayana’s two pretty amou- 
rettes supply the romantic plot to Harsa’s two elegant plays ; but 
what we have here is not the mere banality of an amusing court- 
intrigue. In the Pratijna, Udayana and Vasavadatta do not 
make their appearance at all, but we are told a great deal about 
them, especially about (Jdayana’s accomplishments, his courage, 
his love and impetuous acts. It is really a drama of political 
intrigue, in which the minister Yaugandharayana, as the title 
indicates, is the central figure; but it achieves a more diversified 
interest than the Mudra-raksasa by interweaving the well-known 
romance of Udayana’s love and adventure into the plot. 
Although the whole drama is characterised by simplicity and 
rapidity of action, it cannot be said that the plot is clearly and 
carefully developed. The ruse of the artificial elephant appears to 
have been criticised by Bhamaha (iv. 40) as incredible, especially 
as Udayana is described as one well-versed in the elephant-lore, 
but it is a device which is not unusual in the popular tale and 
need not be urged as a serious defect. It is, however, not made 
clear at what stage the incident of the music lesson, alluded to 
in IV. 18, actually took place, “ nor why the captive king, at 
first treated with honour and sympathy, was thrown into prison 

^ On the legend of Udayana, see Lacdte, cited above, and A. V. W. Jackson’s intro- 
duction to Priyadariikat p. Ixiii f and references cited therein. 

^ It could not have come between Acts II and III for the jester and the mi iister know 
nothing of it ; and Udayana's famous lute is sent by Pradyota to VasavadatU in Act II, 
while Udayara lies wounded in the middle palace. In Act III we are told that Udayana, now 
in prison*, somehow recovers the lute and , catches sight of Vaaavadattai as she goes in an 
open palanquin to worship at a shrine opposite the prison-gate. Nor is the music lesson 
made the occasion of the first meeting between Acts III and I / ; and yet no other version is 
given in the play. Lacfite is perhaps right in pointing out that the allusive wa> i»i which 
the theme is developed in these plays proves that it w«8 already familiar to their audience, 
and the details, which the dramatist casually introduces or omits, are to be supplied from 
popular tradition. The hiatuS) therefore, did not perhaps prove very serious or mateiial to the 
audience of the plays. 
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SO that “ bis fetters clank as he bows before the gods.” Never- 
theless, the drama finely depicts the sentiment of fidelity of a 
minister who is prepared even by sacrifice of himself to bring 
about a successful royal alliance. Some of the episodes, 
especially the domestic scene at the palace of Mabasena Pradyota 
and the amusing interlude of the intoxicated page, are skilfully 
drawn ; the characterisation, especially of Yaugandharayana, is 
vivid and effective ; and the sustained erotic sub-plot, despite 
the non-appearance of the principal characters, enhances its main 
interest of political strategy . 

The much praised Svapna-vdsavadaita , on the other hand, 
is less open to criticism. It is more effectively devised in plot,' 
and there is a unity of purpose and inevitableness of effect. 
The general story belongs to the old legend; but the motif of 
the dream is finely conceived, the characters of the two heroines 
are skilfully discriminated, and the gay old amourist of the 
legend and of Harsa’s dramas is figured as a more serious, 
faithful, if somewhat love-sick and imaginative, hero. The 
main feature of the play, however, is the dramatic skill and 
delicacy with which are depicted the feelings of Vasavadatta, to 
whose noble and steadfast love no sacrifice is too great ; while 
her willing martyrdom is set off by the equally true, but helpless, 
love of Udayana as a victim of divided affections and motives of 
statecraft. It is a drama of fine sentiments; the movement is 
smooth, measured and dignified, and the treatment is free from 
the intrusion of melodrama, or of rant and rhetoric, to which 
such sentimental plays are often liable. If it is rough-hewn and 
unpolished, it also reveals the sureness of touch of a great 
dramatist ; and to stint the word masterpiece to it is absurd and 
ungenerous. 


* But there are some trifling incongistenciei and lack of inventive skill, the false 
report of V&savadatti’g death is made the pivot of the plot, but the audience knows from 
the beginning that the queen is not rcallj dead. One may, however, justify it by 
Coleridge's dictum of dramatic expectation, instead of dramatic surprise. 
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It must be frankly admitted, however, that these hap|>y 
features are not possessed by the ten remaining Trivandrum 
plays, although each of them possesses some striking scenes or 
remarkable characteristics. Excepting the Paflcaratra, which 
extends to three acts, the Mahabharata plays, whose literary 
merit has been much exaggerated, consist of one act each, and 
form rather a collection of slight dramatic scenes than complete 
and finished dramas. But they are meant to be of a sterner 
stuff, and make up by vigour what they lack in finish, although 
a lurking fondness is discernible for mock-heroic or violent 
situations. The Madhyama has a theme of the nature of a fairy 
tale, of which there is no hint in the Epic ;‘but the motif of a 
father meeting and fighting his own son unSfwares is not original, 
nor is the idea of the ‘middle one,’ though cleveWy applied, 
unknown, in view of the Brahmana story of Sunah^epa {Ait. BK, 
vii. 15). What is original is the imagining of the situation out 
of the epic tale ; but the possibilities of the theme are hardly 
well-developed within the narrow limits of one act. There is 
also in the Epic no such embassy of Bhima’s son as is dramatised 
in the Duta-ghatotkaca, which describes the tragic death of 
Abhimanyu and the impending doom of the Kurus ; there is some 
taunting and piquancy, but no action, and the whole scene' is 
nothing more than a sketch. The Duta-vdkya is more directly 
based on the account of the embassy of Krsna, described in the 
Udyoga-parvan ; but it suffers also from the same lack of action, 
and the theme is exceedingly compressed and hardly completed. 
While the introduction of the painted scroll of DraupadI is an 
ingenious invention to insult the envoy effectively, the appearance 
0>t Vi^nu’s weapons, though original, is silly in serving no useful 
dramatic purpose. In spite of its tragic note and simplification 
of the original story, the Karna-hhdra, which describes the sad 
end of Karna, is scarcely dramatic, and the only feature which 
appeals is the elevation of Karna's character-^ it is not only a 
one-act play but really a one-character play. The same sympathy 
for the fallen hero is seen in the Vrn-hhanga, which represents 
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the theme of Duryodhana’s tragic death somewhat differently 
from that of the Epic. The noble resignation of Diiryodhana and 
the invention of the poignant passage, which brings the blind 
king and his consort on the scene and makes Duryodhana’s little 
son attempt to climb on his father’s broken thighs, reveal some 
dramatic power ; but the introductory long description of the 
unseen fight is not happily conceived, and the play is also 
remarkable in having as many as sixty-six stanzas in one act 
alone ! The Pancaratra , in three acts, is longer in extent, and 
perhaps shows more invention and possesses greater interest. Tt 
selects, from the Virata-parvan, the dramatic situation of the 
Pandavas in hiding being forced into battle with the Kurus ; but 
it simplifies the epic story, the details of which are freely 
handled. While Trigarta’s attack is omitted, Duryodhana’s 
sacrifice, the motif of his rash promise, Abhimanyu’s presence 
on the Kaurava side and capture by Bhiraa are invented; and 
Duryodhana and Karna are represented in more favourable 
light, Sakuni being the only villain in the piece. ’I’he number 
of characters is large in proportion to its length. The play is 
ingeniously titled, and there are some striking dramatic scenes ; 
but regarded as a story, it is far inferior to that of the Epic, and 
there is no substance in the suggestion that it is closer to the 
epic feeling and characterisation. The epic plays are, no doubt, 
of a heroic character, but they are far remo\cd from the heroic 
age ; their novelty wins a more indulgent verdict than is perhaps 
justified by their real merit. 

The Ramayana plays are more ambitious and much larger 
in extent. The Pratima seeks, in seven acts, to dramatise, with 
considerable omission and alteration, the almost entire Ramayana 
story, but its interest centres chiefly round the character of 
Bharata and Kaikeyl. Kaikeyi is conceived as xine femme incom- 
prise, a voluntary victim of public calumny, to which she patiently 
submits for the sake of her husband’s honour and the life of 
her dear step-son ; and here again we find the same sympathy 
for the martyr and the persecuted. The development of the 
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plot is skilfully made to depend on the secrecy of Kaikeyl’s 
noble motive for the seemingly greedy conduct of demanding 
the throne for her own son ; but for this, the plea of a Sulka 
(dowry) promised to her by Da^aratha has to be substituted for 
the two boons of the original, and the explanation of the secrecy 
of her motive itself at the end is rather far-fetched.. The scene 
of the Statue Hall is connected with the same motif and creates 
a situation ; but it is hardly worked out as the key-note of the 
play, as the title would suggest. The liberty taken in modifying 
the scene of Sita’s abduction, no doubt, substitutes a noble 
motive for the vulgar one of the greed for a golden deer ; but it 
fails to be impressive by making Rama a childishly gullible 
person and Ravana a rather common, boastful villain. One of 
the striking scenes of the drama is that of Dasaratha’s sorrow and 
death, which reveals a delicate handling of the pathos of the 
situation ; but, on the whole, the merits and defects of this drama 
appear to be evenly balanced. \/The Ahhiseka, on the other hand, 
takes up the Ramayana story at the point of the slaying of Valin 
and consecration of Sugriva, and supplies, in six acts, the epi- 
sodes omitted in the other play, ending with the ordeal of Sitfi 
and the consecration of Rama. The play is perhaps so named 
because it begins and ends with a consecration/ But there is not 
much dramatic unity of purpose behind the devious range of epic 
incidents. Its main feature is the sympathetic characterisation of 
Valin and Ravana, but the other figures are of much less interest. 
Rama is directly identified with Visnu ; but he is here, more or 
less, a. ruthless warrior, of whose treacherous slaying of Valin no 
'convincing explanation is offered. In crossing the ocean, the 
miracle of divided waters is repeated from the episode of 
Vasudeva’s crossiug the Yamuna in the Bala-carita. Even if 
the Abhi§eka is not a dreary summary of the corresponding 
parts of the Epic, it contains a series of situations rather 
than a sequence of naturally developed incidents, and is 
distinctly feebler in dramatic character and quality than the 
Pfatima, 
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^he Bala-carita, in five acts, is similarly based upon a 
number of loosely joined incidents Irom the early life of Kfsna, 
but there are some features which are not found in the epic and 
Puranic legends/ If they are inventions, some of them (such as 
the great weight of the baby Krsna, the gushing of water from 
the sands, or the incursion of Garuda and Visnu’s weapons) are 
clumsy and serve no dramatic purpose, while the introduction of 
Oandala maidens and of KartyayanI, though bizzarre, is scarcely 
impressive. The erotic episodes of Krsna’s career are missing, 
and the softer feeling is not much in evidence. There is a great 
deal of killing in most of the epic dramas mentioned above, but 
the Bala-carita perhaps surpasses them all in melodramatic* vio- 
lence and ferocity. 'L’here is the slaying of the bull-demon, of 
the baby-girl hurled on the stone, as well as of the two prize- 
figliters and Kamsa himself, rapidly slaughtered in two stanzas! 
Karnsa. however, is not an entirely wicked person, but, as a fallen 
'liero, is represented with much sympathy. There is, however, 
little unity or completeness of effect ; the play is rather a 
dramatisation of a series of exciting incidents. As such, it is a 
drama of questionable merit ; at least, it hardly deserves the high 
praise that has been showered on it with more zeal than reason. 

The Aoi-maraka depicts the love-adventure of a prince in 
disguise, whom a curse has turned, for the time being, into an 
outcast sheep-killer. It is interesting for its somewhat refresh- 
ing, if not original, plot, based probably on folk-tale,'”* of the love 
of an apparent plebeian for a princess. But from the outset it is 
clearly indicated that the handsome and accomplished youth must 
be other than what he seems ; and the suspense is not skilfully 
maintained up to the unravelling of the plot at the end. As in 
the PratijM, the Vidu^aka here is lively and interesting, but a 
Brahmin companion to an apparent outcast is oddly fitted. The 
denouement of a happy marriage, with the introduction of the 

* On the legend sec Winternitz in EDM G, LXXTVi 1920, pp. 125*37. 

* The motifs of recoi^nition and of the magic ring conferring invisibility are cleaily 
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celestial busy-body, Narada, is rather lame ; and the drama is 
not free from a sentimental and melodramatic atmosphere, in 
which the hero seeks suicide twice and the heroine once. For 
diversion from excess of sentiment, there are amusing scenes,, 
such as the dialogue of the hero with the nurse and the small 
episode of the jester and the maid; but there is enough of over- 
strained brooding and orie long monologue in the course of the 
hero’s sentimental burglary, in which the question is not merely 
of the number of lines, but one of vital connexion. There is, 
however, no justification for the claim that the Avi-maraha is a 
drama of love primitive in its expression and intensity. 

It will be seen that all these plays are more or less faulty, 
and are not as great as they are often represented to be. Judg- 
ment must ultimately pass in respect of the Svapna and the 
Pratijfid, which have the greater probability, at least from the 
literary point of view, of being attributed to Bhasa. They also 
are not faultless ; but what appeals most to a student of the 
Sanskrit drama in these, as well as in the other plays, i s their 
rapidit y of action, d irectness of c haracterisation and simplic ity 
diction,^ which are points often neglected iji tlie normal 
Sanskrit drama in favour of p oetical excursions, sentim ental 
excesses and r hetorical em be llishment ^.- 'I’he number of characters 
appearing never worries our author, but the stage is never 
overcrowded by the rich variety ; and, while most of the major 
characters are painted with skill and delicacy, the minor ones are 
not, normally, neglected.'' There is considerable inventive 
[)ower ; and even if the constructive ability is not alw'ays 
praiseworthy, the swift and smooth progress of the plot is seldom 
hindered by the profusion of descriptive and emotional stanzas, 
and monostichs are freely employed. There is no lack of 
craftsmanship in transforming a legend or an epic tale into a 
drama, and daring modifications are introduced, although it may 
be admitted that the craftsmanship is not always admirable, nor 
the modifications always well judged. The style and diction are 
clear and forcible, but not uncouth or inelegant; they have little 
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of the succulence and ‘ slickness ’ of the ornate Kavya. Even a 
casual reader will not fail to notice that the dramas do not 
possess elaborate art and polish of the standard type, but that 
there is, without apparent effort, vigour and liveliness of a rare 
kind. The plays defy conventional rules, and even conventional 
expression^ but are seldom lacking in dr.nmat.ic mntT]f>ni,g and 
situations. Perhaps a less enthusiastic judgment would find 
that most of the plays are of a somewhat prosaic cast, and miss 
in them the fusing and lifting power of a poetic imagination ; 
but it would be unjust to deny that they possess movement, 
energy and vividness of action, as well as considerable skill of con- 
sistent characterisation. Tliere is nothing primitive in their art, 
on the one hand, and nothing of dazzling excellence, on the 
other, but there is an unadorned distinction and dignity, as well 
as an assurance of vitality. Even after deductions are made from 
exaggerated estimates, much remains to the credit of the author 
or authors of the plays. Whether all the aberrations, weaknesses 
and peculiarities indicate an embryonic stage of art, or- an 
altogether different dramatic tradition, or perhaps an individual 
trait, is not definitely known ; nor is it certain that all or any 
one of these plays really belong to Bhiisa and to a period of 
comparative antiquity ; nor, again, can we determine the extent 
and nature of the recast to which they were submitted ; but what 
is still important to consider is that here we have, at least in some 
of the fascinating plays like'^eapufl and Pratijnd, a dramatist 
or dramatists of real power, whose unlaboured, but not forceless, 
art makes a direct and vitally human appeal. The deficiencies 
are patent, and a critic with a tender conscience may feel 
inclined to justify them ; but they need not diminish or obscure 
the equally patent merits. The dramas have wrestled with and 
conquered time ; and even if we cannot historically fit them in, 
they have an unmistakable dramatic, if not poetic, quality, and 
this would make them deserve a place of their own in the history 
of the Sanskrit drama. 



CHAPTER III 


KALIDASA 

Of Kalidasa’s immediate predecessors we know little, and 
with the doubtful exception of the plays ascribed to Bhasa, we 
know still less of their works. Yet, it is marvellous that the 
Kavya attains its climax in him and a state of perfection which 
is never parallelled in its later history. If A4vagho§a prepared 
the way and created the new poetry and drama, he did not finish 
the creation ; and the succession failed. In the interval of three 
or four centuries we know of other kinds of literary effort, but we 
have little evidence of the type which would -explain the finished 
excellence of Kalidasa’s poetry. It must have been a time of 
movement and productiveness, and the employment of ornate 
prose and verse in the Gupta inscriptions undoubtedly indicates 
the flourishing of the Kavya ; but nothing striking or decisive in 
poetry or drama emerges, or at least survives. What impresses 
us in Kalidasa’s works is their freedom from immaturity, but this 
freedom must have been the result of prolonged and diverse 
efforts extending over a stretch of time. In Kalidasa we are 
introduced at once to something new which no one hit upon 
before, something perfect which no one achieved, something 
incomparably great and enduring for all time. His outstanding 
individual genius certainly accounts for a great deal of this, but 
it appears in a sudden and towering glory, without being 
buttressed in its origin by the intelligible gradation of lower 
eminences. It is, however, the effect also of the tyrannical domi- 
nance of a great genius that it not only obscures but often wipes 
out by its vast and strong effulgence the lesser lights which 
surround it or herald its approach. 
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Of the predecessors of whom Kalidasa himself speaks, or of 
the contemporaries mentioned by legends, we have very little 
information. There are also a few poets who have been confused, 
identified or associated with Kalidasa ; they may have been con- 
temporaries or immediate successors. Most of these, however, are 
mere names, and very scanty and insignificant works have been 
ascribed to them by older tradition or by more modern guess-work. 
Of these, the only sustained work is that of Pravarasena whose 
date is unknown, but who may have reigned in Kashmir in the 
5th century A.D.’ He wrote the Setu-havdhn or Rdmna-vadha“ 
in fifteen cantos, but if it is in Prakrit, it is obviously modelled on 
the highly artificial Sanskrit Kavya. The anthologies,® however, 
assign to him three Sanskrit stanzas, hut they are hardly 
remarkable. Kahlana (ii-16) mentions Candraka or Candaka as 
a composer of dramas under Tunjina of Kashmir; hut of him and 
his work nothing is known, excepting small fragments preserved 
by Srivara in his Suhhdsitd'cali; and the identity of this dramatist 
with the Buddhist grammarian Candragomin, who also composed 
a drama (now preserved in Tibetan and entitled Lokananda) is 
extremely hypothetical. Of Mritrgupta, who is said to 
have been Pravarasena’s predecessor on the throne of Kashmir, 
and who may or may not be identical with dramaturgist 
Matfguptacarya,^ nothing remains except two .stanzas contextually 
attributed by the Kashmirian Kahlana in his Uaja-tarangim 

^ See Peterson in Sbhv^ pp. 60-61. But Stein in his translation of the Rdja-iarahgim^ 
i, pp. 66, 84 f, would place Pravarasena II as late as the second half of the 6th century. The 
ascription of the KauntaleHara’dauiya to Kalidasa by Ksemendra and Bhoja is used to show 
that Pravarasena, as the Vftkataka ru'er of Kuntula, was a contemporary of Kalidasa, but it 
is only an unfounded conjecture. 

* Bd, 8, Goldschmidt, with German trs (and word index by P. Goldschmidt), Strassburg 
and London 1880, 1884 ; ed. Sivadatta and K. P, Parab. with Skt. comm, of Etoadftsa, 
NSP, Bombay 1896. 

^ Kvs. inirod., pp. 64-56. 

^ 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 32; fragments of this writer have been collected from 
citations in later works and published by T. R. Chintamanj in the Journal of Oriental 
Hesearchf liladras, II (1928), pp. 118-28. 
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(iii. 181, 252),^ and one by another Kashmirian, K^emendra, 
in his Aucitya-vicara-carca {ad 22). Matrgupta, himself a 
poet, is said to have patronised Mentha or Bhartrmentha,^ 
whose Hayagrlva-vadha elicited royal praise and reward. The 
first stanza of this work, in Sloka, is quoted by Ksemendra," 
as well as by some commentators and anthologists,^ but it is 
obviously too inadequate to give an idea of the much lauded 
lost poem. Tradition associates Kalidasa also with (Ihatakarpara 
and Vetalabhatta. It has been suggested ’’’ that Ghatakarpara may 
lie placed even earlier than Kalidasa ; but the laboured composition 
of twenty-four stanzas,” which passes under his name, hardly 
deserves much notice. It reverses the motif of the Megha-duUi 
by making a love-lorn woman, in the rainy season, send a 
message to her lover, and aims chiefly at displaying skill in the 
verbal trick of repeated syllables, known as Yamaha, exclusively 
using, how'eyer, only one variety of it, namely, the terminal. It 
employs a variety of metres,’ but shows little poetic talent. Nor 

^ These are also given as Matrgiipta’s in Sbliv^ nos. 3181 and 2550, It is curious that 
the fust stanza is assigned to Karpatika by Ksemendra {AucHya’Vicdra ad 15). 

* Kahlana, iii. 125 f, 260-62. The word mentha means an elephant-driveis and this mean- 
ing is referred to in a complimentary verse in SmJ 14.61). The poet is sometimes called 
Hastipaka. Mahkhaka (ii. 53) places Mentha as a poet in the same rank with Bharavi, 
Subandhu, and Bana; Sivasvamin (xx. 47) equals him with Kalidasa and Dandin ; while 
Rajasekbara thinks that Valmiki re-incarnated as Mentha I 

3 Suvrtta-tilaka ad lii. 16. The poena is also mentioned in Kuntaka’s Vakrokti-jivita 
(ed. S. K. De, Calcutta 1928, p. 243), and in the Ndtya’darpana of Ramacandra and Guna- 
candra (ed. QOS, Baroda 1920, p. 174). 

^ Peterson, op. cit , pp. 92-94. Small fragments are preserved in Srivara's SuhlidsitavaU 
nos 203-204. 

5 H. Jacobi, Das Rdmdyana, p. 125 note. Jacobi relies mainly on the wager offered by 
the poet at the close that he would carry water in a broken pitcher for any one who would 
surpass him in the weaving of Yarnakas ; but the poem may have been anonymous, and the 
author’s name itself may have had a fictitious origin from the wager itself The figure 
Yamaka, though deprecated by Inandivardhana, is old, being comprehended by Bharata, 
and need not of itself prove a late date for the poem. 

® Ed. Haeberlin in Kavya-saipgraha, p. 120 f, which is reprinted by Jivananda Vidya- 
sagar in his Kavya saipgraha, I, Calcutta 1886, p. 357-66; ed. with a Skt. comm, by G. M. 
•Dursch, Berlin 1828, with German verse trs. 

7 Sundarl.-Vasantatilaka, Aupacchandasika, Rathoddhaln, Pufpitagra, Upajfiti and 
Drutavilambita, among which Rathoddhala predonoioates. 
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is there much gain if we accept the attribution to this poet of the 
Niti-sara,^ which is simpler in diction but which is merely a 
random collection of twenty-one moralising stanzas, also com- 
posed in a variety of metres.- Of the latter type is also the 
Niti-pf(ullpa ‘' oi sixteen stanzas, which is ascribed to Vetala- 
bhatta ; but some of the verses of this sliorler collection are 
indeed fine specimens of gnomic poetry, which has been much 
assiduously cultivated in Sanskrit.' 

The (loublfnl poems of Kalidasa, which comprise some 
twenty works form an interesting subject, but no serious or com- 
plete study has yet been made of them. Some of them, such as 
the elaborate Yamaka-kavya, called the Nalodaya’^ in four cantos, 
and the slight /?<7/i'.sasa-/.'(7f)ya '' in some twenty stanzas, are now 

^ PM ITaeberlin, 0 /}. r//., p. 504 f ; »]ivanan<U , op. c/f., pp. 074-80. 

- f'pijati, J^ardfilavikrMita, Bltiijangaprayata, 8l(»ka, Vr ila, Vastntatilaka, 
Marulakianta, piedoiiiinating. Some of t]ie stanza'^ are fine, l>nt tlicy recur in 

other works and collections. 

^ Ktl. Plaeheilin, op. cit.t p. 6*2f> f ; Jivananda, op. c/f., pp. 800-72. The metres used are 
rpajati, Vasantatiluka, 8arduiavikiTdita, Driitaviianibita, Vanisaslliavila, Mandakranta and 
Sloka. 

^ 8.nMva is also regarded as a contemporary of Kalidasa. He cannot be identical with 
Sahkuka, whom Kahluna mentions as the author of the Bhucamlhhyudaya, a poem now 
hat : for he belongs to the time AjitapTda of Kashmir (about 813-lG A.D,); see S. K. De, 
Saiishrit Poetics, i, p. 88. ^aiikuka is also cited in the Anthologies, in one of which he is 
called son of Majiira : see Petersen in Sbhr, p. 127 and G. P. Quackenbos, Poems of Maytira, 
pp. ro.52. Perhaps to this Sankuka, cited as Araatya 8ahkuka, is also attributed a drama, 
e titled Cit rofpalalamhitaka Prakarana, from which a passage is quoted in the Natya- 
darpana of Ramacandra and Gunacandra (p. 86). 

5 Rd. with the Subodhini comm, of the Maithila PiajAakara mif^ra, and with introd., notes 
and trs. in Latin by P, Benary, Berlin 1880; ed. Jagannath Sukla, with the same comm., 
Calcutta 1870 ; also ed. W. Yates, with metrical Engl, tra., Calcutta 1844. PischeUZDMG, 
LVI, p, 626) adduces reasons for ascribing its authorship to Ravideya, son of Narayaija 
find author probably also of the Rdksasa-J.drya. With this view R. G. Bbandarkar {Report, 
1883-84, p. 16) agrees. Bavideva's date is unknown, but Peterson {JBHAS, XVII, 
1887, p. 69, note, corrected in Three Reports. 1887, p. 20 f) states that a commentary 
on the Nalodaya is d ited in Saipvat 1664 = 1608 A.D. But A. R. Ramauatha Ayyar ( JRAS, 
1925, p. 203) holds that the author of the Nalodaya was a Kerala poet, named Vasudeva, son 
of Ravi, who lived in the court of Kulo«5ekhara and his successor Rama in the first half of the 
9th century (?), and wrote also another Yamoka-kavya, Yudhi^thira.vijaya (ed. NSP, Bombay 
1897) and an unpublished alliterative poem i ailed Tripura-dahana : see below under cb, vi. 

® Ed. A. Hoefer io Sanshrtt Lesebuch, Berlin 1849; ed. K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1890, 
1900; also in Jivananda, op. cit., Ill, pp. 343-53; tra. by P. Belloni-Pilippi ia GSAJ, XIX, 

ie~1848B 
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definitely known to be wrongly ascribed ; but it is possible that 
some of the Kalidasa Apocrypha belongs to his contemporaries 
and followers. A more serious claim for Kalidasa’s authorship 
is made for the ]$tu-sairihara^ as a youthful production of the 
poet. It has been contested, however, that the poem may be 
young, but not with the youth of Kalidasa. The Indian 
tradition on the question is uncertain ; for while it is popularly 
ascribed, Mallinatha, who comments on the other three poems of 
Kalidasa, ignores it ^ ; and the artistic conscience of Sanskrit 
rhetoricians did not accept it, as they did the other three poems, 
for purposes of illustration of their rules ; nor is any citation 
from it found in the early anthologies." The argument that the 
poem is an instance of Kalidasa’s juvenilia'* and is, therefore, not 
taken into account by commentators, anthologists and rhetori- 
cians, ignores niceties of style, and forgets that the poem does 
not bear the obvious stigmata of the novice." The Indian literary 
sense never thought it fit to pre.serve immaturities. The work is 
hardly immature in the sense that it lacks craftsmanship, for its 


1906, pp. 83 f. It is soraetinoes called Buddhi>iDodB ov Vid\ad\iDoda Kavya, a text of which is 
published by D. R. Maukad in IHQ, XIII, 1936, p. 692 i ; see S. K. De in IHQ, XIV, 
pp. 172^-76. There ia a poet named Eaksaaa or Raksasa Pandita, cited respectively in Skm 
(i. 90.5) and SP (nos. 3810-11), although the stanzas in the anthologies are not taken from the 
poem. P. K. Gode {Journal of Indian Hist», XIX, 1940, pp. 812-19) puts tl»e lower limit of 
the date of the Rdk^asa-kdvya at 1000 A. D. on the strength of the date 1169 A.D. of a 
Jaina commentary on it. 

I Ed. \V. Jones, Calcutta 1792 (reproduced in fasc. by H. Kreyenborg, Hannover 1924) ; 
cd. with a Latin and German metrical trs. by P. von Bohlen, Leipzig 1840;cd. W. L. 
Pansikar, with the comm, of Maijirama, NSP, Bombay, 6ih ed. 1922 (let ed. 1906). 

* Mallinatha at the outset of his commentary on Ror/Z/t/®, spiaks of only ihiee Kavyas of 
Kalidasa on which he himself comn ents. 

3 Excepting four stanzas in oShha, of which ncs. 1674, 1078 {—pts vi. 16, 19) are 
assigned expressly to Kalidasa, and nos. 1703, 1704 { — pts i. 18, 20) are cited with kayor api. 
But on the 9omposite text of this antt>oIogy, which renders its tesiimor.y doubtful, see S. K. De 
in JRiS, 1927, pp. 109-10. 

< Hillebrandt, Kalidasa^ Breslau 1921, p. 66 f; Keith in JRAS, 1912, pp. 1066-70, JRAS^ 
1918, pp- 410-412, H8L, pp. 82-84; J. Nobel in ZDMO, LXVI, 1912, pp. 276-82, 
LXXIHi 1919, p. 194 f and JRAS, 1913, pp, 401-10; Harichand Sastri, TJArt poHique de 
VInde (Paris 1917), pp. 240-i2i 

5 B, Johnston^ introd, to Buddha-carita^ p. Ixx5t:i. 
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descriptions are properly mannered and conventional, even if 
they show some freshness of observation and feeling for nature ; 
its peculiarities and v^eaknesses are such as show inferior literary 
talent, and not a mere primitive or undeveloped sense of style.* It 
has been urged that Vatsabhatti in his Mandasor inscription 
borrows expressions and exploits two stanzas of the ^tu-samhdra. 
The indebtedness is much exaggerated,^ but even if it is accepted, 
it only shows the antiquity of the poem, and not Kalidasa’s 
authorship. If echoes of Kalidasa’s phrases and ideas are trace- 
able (e.g. ii. 10), they are sporadic and indicative of imitation, 
for there is nowhere any suggestion of Kalidasa as a whole.® The 
poem is, of course, not altogether devoid of merit ; otherwise 
there would not have been so much controversy. It is not a bare 
description, in six cantos, of the details of the six Indian seasons, 
nor even a Shepherd's Calender, but^a highly cultured picture of 
the seasons viewed through the eyes of a lover. In a sense it has 
the same motif as is seen in the first part of the Megha-dfita ; but 
the treatment is different, and there is no community of character 
between the two poems. It strings together rather conventional 
pictures of kissing clouds, embracing creepers, the wildly rushing 
streams and other tokens of metaphorical amorousness in nature, 
as well as the effect and significance of the different seasons for 
the lover. It shows Hashes of effective phrasing, an easy flow of 
verse and sense of rhythm, and a diction free from elaborate 
complications, but the rather stereotyped descriptions lack rich- 
ness of content and they are not blended sufficiently with human 
feeling. 


* This would rather rule out the suggestion that inasmuch as it shares some of A4va* 
ghosa’s weakcessesi it is a half-way house between A^vaghofa and Kalidasa. 

* Cf. G. K. Nandargikar, Kumdradasa, Poona 1908, p. xxvi, note. 

^ Very pertinently Keiih calls attention to Kalidasa’s picture of spring in Kumdra° iii and 
Ilaghu* ix, and of summer in Haghu'' xvi (lo which scattered passages from the diamas can also 
be added); but the conclueion he draws that they respectively show the*developed and undeve- 
loped style of the same poet is a matter of. personal preference rather than of literary 
judgment. 
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Unlike later Sanskrit poets, who are often confident self- 
puflPers, Kalidasa expresses modesty and speaks little of himself. 
The current Indian anecdotes about him are extremely stupid, 
and show that no clear memory remained of him. He is one 
of the great poets who live and reveal themselves only in 
their works. His date, and even approximate time, is at 

worst uncertain, at best conjectural. His works have been 
ransacked for clues, but not very successfully ; but since 

they bear general testimony to a period of culture, ease and 
prosperity, they have been associated with the various great 
moments of the Gupta power and glory. The hypotheses and 
controversies on the subject need not occupy us here, ^ for 
none of the theories are final, and without further and more 
definite material, no convincing conclusion is attainable. 
Let it suffice to say that .since Kalidasa is mentioned as a 
poet of great reputation in the Aihole inscription of 034 
A.i)., and since he. probably knows Asvagbosa’s works and 
shows a much more developed form and sense of style (a 
position which, however, has not gone unchallenged), - the 

limits of his time are broadly fixed between the 2nd and the 
0th century A.D. Since his w'orks reveal the author as a 

man of culture and urbanity, a leisured artist probably 
enjoying, as the legends say, royal patronage under a 


1 The literature on the Bub'ect, which disrus^cd Ibtoadh.^rc without yielding anv 

de6Dite rcsulr, is bulky and still growing. The various views, however, will he found in the 
following : (r lluth, Die Zeit dea Kdlidd'nt tdiss.), Berlin J890; B Liebich, Das Datum des 
Candra(jomins und Kdliddsa'if, Breslau 1903, p. 28, nn \ in I ndoijenn. Forschunrfcn,XXXl, 
1912-13, p. 198f; A. Gawronski, T/ie Diijvijayu of Raghn, Krakau 1914-15; Hdlebraudt, 
Kalidasa, Breslau 1921; Patliak in JBRAS, XIX, 1895, pp 35-43 and int od. to Megha-duta ; 
Keith in JRAS, 1901, p. 678, 1905, p. 576, 1909, p. 433, Ind. Office Cat., Vol. 2, pt. ii, 
p. 1201, SD, p. 143f ; also references cited in Winternitz, p. 40 f. F. W. Thomas, 

in JRASt 1918, pp. 118-22, makes an attempt to revive the DihnagA legend 

2 See Nandurgikar, introd. to Raghu"* ; Kahetresli Chattopadhyay in Allahabad 

Univ. Studies, IT, p. 80f; K G. Saokar in IHQ, T, p 312 f To argue that A4va- 
gbosi is later than Kalidasa is to presume, without i^ufficiei t reason, a retrogressive 
phase in liteiary evolution. • 
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Vilcramaditya, ^ it is not unnatural to associate him with 
Candragupta 11 (cir. 380-413 A.D.), who had the style of 
Vikramaditya, and whose times were those of prosperity and 
power. The various arguments, literary and historical, by 
which the position is reached, are not invulnerable when 
they are taken in detail, but their cumulative effect cannot 
be ignored. \Vc neither know, nor shall perhaps ever know, 
if any of the brilliant conjectures is correct, but in the 
present state of our knowledge, it would not be altogether 
unjustifiable to place him roughly at 400 A.D. It is not 
unimportant to know that Kalidasa shared the glorious and 
varied living and learning of a great time ; but he might not 
have done this, and yet he the foremost poet of Sanskrit 
literature. That lie had a wide acquaintance with the life 
and scenes of many parts of India, but had a partiality for 
UjjayinI, may he granted ; but it would perhaps be hazard- 
ous, and even unnecessary, to connect him with any 
particular geographical setting or historical environment. 

Kfilidasa’s works are not only singularly devoid of all 
direct personal reference, but .they hardly show his poetic 
genius growing and settling itself in a gradual grasp of 
power. Very few poets have shown a greater lack of ordered 
development. Each of his works, including lus dramas, has 
its distinctive characteristics in matter and manner ; it is 
hardly a question of younger or older, better or worse, but 
of difference of character and quality, of conception and 
execution. j\ 11 efforts,'^ therefore, to arrive at a relative 

^ S. r. I’audit (Preface to Uayhu'') aduiilB but believes tljst there is 

nothing in Kalidasa’s works that renders untenable the tradition whh h assigns him to 
the age of tiie Vikramaditya of the Saqivat era, i.e., to the first century B. C. The 
view has been developed in some recent writings, but the arguments are hardly 
conclusive. • 

2 Huth attempts to ascertiin a relative chronology on the basis of metres, but 
Kalidasa is loo finished a metrist to render any conclusion probable on metrical evidence 
alone; see Keith’s effective criticism in SDy p. 167. That Kumara* and Megha^ 
are both redolent of love and youth and Raghu* is mature and meditative, is not a 
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chronology of his writings have not proved very successful, 
and it is not necessary to indulge in pure guess-work and 
express a dogmatic opinion. 

The Kumara-sarribhava^ is regarded as one of Kalidasa’s 
early, works, but it is in its own way as admirably conceived 
and expressed as his other poems. To the extent to which 
it has survived, it does not, however, complete its theme, — a 
defect which it shares with the Raghv-vamSa, also apparently 
left incomplete. The genuineness of the first seven cantos 
of the Kumara-sanibhava is beyond doubt ; but it brings the 
narrative down to the marriage of Siva and Parvatl, and the 
promise of the title, regarding the birth of the Kumara, is not 
fulfilled. Probably canto viii is also genuine ; along with the 
first seven cantos, it is commented upon by Mallinatha and 
Arunagiri, and is known to writers on Poetics, who somewhat 
squeamishly censure its taste in depicting the love-sports of 
adored deities it also possesses Kalidasa’s characteristic style 
and diction. The same remarks, however, do not apply to 
the , rest of the poem (ix-xvii) as we have it now. These 


criterioD of sufi&ciently decisive character. The dramas also differ in tjuality and 
character of workmanship, but it is pure conjecture to infer from this fact their earliness 
or lateness. Similar remarks apply to the elaborate attempt of R. D. Karmarkar in 
Proc, Second Orient. Conference, Calcutta 1U28, pp. 239-47. It must be said that the 
theories are plausible; but their very divergence from one another shows that the 
question is incapable of exact determination. 

^ Ed. A. F. Stenzler, with Latin trs. (i-vii, London 1838) ; ed. T. Ganapati Saatri, 
with comm, of Aruijagiri and Narayapa U-viii), Trivandrum Skt. Ser. 1918-14. cantos viii-xvii 
first published in Pandit, Old Series, I-TI, by Vitthala Sastri, 1866. Also ed. N. B. 
Parvanikar, K. P. Paraband W. L. Pansikar, with comm, of Mallinatha (bviii) and Sitarama 
(ix-xviP, NSP, 5th ed., Bombay 1908 (lOth ed. 1927); ed. with comrn. of Mallinatha, Curitra- 
vardhana and Sitarama, Gujrati Printing Press, Bombay 1898. Bngv trs. by R. T. H. Griffith, 
2od ed., London 1879. It has been translated into many other languages, and edited many 
times in India. — TheNSPed. contains in an Appendix Mai Unatha’s comm, on canto viii, 
which accepted as genuine in some South Tnlian manuscripts and editions (see India 
Office Cat , vii, p. 1419, no. 8764). 

* For a summary of the opinions, see Harichaud Sistri, Kalidasa et I' Art 
poHique de VInde, Paris 1917, p. 285 f. 
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cantos probably form a supplement ^ composed by some laler 
zealous admirer, who not only insists upon the birth of Kumara 
but also brings out the motive of his birth by describing his 
victory over the demon Taraka. It is unbelievable that Kalidasa 
abruptly left off his work ; possibly he brought it to a proper 
conclusion ; but it is idle to speculate as to why the first seven or 
eight cantos only survived. The fact remains that the authenti- 
city of the present sequel has not been proved. 

Nevertheless, apart from the promise of the title, these 
genuine cantos present a finished and unified picture in 
itself. The theme is truly a daring one in aspiring to 
encompass the love of the highest deities but, unlike the 
later (Ireek poets to whom the Homeric inspiration was lost, 
the Sanskrit poets never regard their deities as playthings of 
fancy. Apart from any devotional significance which may be 
found, but which Kalidasa, as a poet, never emphasised, the 
theme was a living reality to him as well as to his audience; 
and its poetic possibilities must have appealed to his 

^ Jacobi ID Verhandl. d. V Orient, Knmjresfi, Berlin 1881, IT. 2, pp. 133-6(); 
Weber in ZDMG, XXVTT, p. 174 f and in hid. Sireifen, 111, pp. 217 f., 211 f. The argn- 
ments turn chiefly on the silence of the commentators and rhetoricians, and on 
grammatical and stylistic evidence, which need not be summarised here. Allhougli the 
intrinsic evidence of taste, style and treatn ent is at best an unsafe guide, no studenl 
of Sanskrit literature, alive to liternry niceties, will deny the obvious inferiority of the 
supplement. The extreme rarity of IMSS for these additional cantos is also significant; anti 
we know nothing about the’r source, nor ab ut the source of the commentary of Sliarama or 
them (the only notice of a MS occurring in R. L. Mitra, Notices, x, no. 3289, p. 88y. It must, 
however, be admitted that, though an infericr production, the sequel is not devoid of meiit 
and there are ech es in it not only fiora Kalidasa’s works, hut also lines and phrases whirl 
remind one of later great Kavya-poets. The cnly citation from it in later writings is the ori 
found in Uj.valadatta’s commentary ot» the Unddi-sutra (ed. T. Aiifrecht, Bonn 1859, ad iv 
06, p. 106), where the passage ravah pragaJhhdhata bheri-'iamhhavah is given as a qirtalioi 
with Hi Ktmdrah (and not Kumare). It occurs a? a variant of Ktnndra*' xiv. 32rt in the NSl 
edition ; but it is said to occur also in Kuma«‘ada8s’3 Jdnaki harana, which work, however 
is cited by Ujjvdladatta (iii. 73) by its own name and i ob by the name of its author. If thii 
is a genuine quotation from the sequel, then the aequelinust have been added at a fairly earlj 
time, at least before the 14tb century A.D., unless it is shown that the passage in question is i 
quotation from Kumaradasa and an appropriation by the author of the sequel. The question v. 
re-opened S. P. Bhattacharya in Proceedings of the Fifth Orient. Conf., Vol. I, pp. 48-44. 
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imagination. We do not know exactly from what source ' Kalidasa 
derived his material, but we can infer from his treatment 
of the 8akuntala legend, that he must have entirely reliniulled 
and reshaped what he derived. The new mythology had life, 
warmth and colour, and brought the gods nearer to liuman life 
and emotion. The magnificent figure of the divine ascetic, 
scorning love but ultimately yielding to its humanising induence, 
the myth of his temptation leading to the destruction of Kfima as 
the emblem of human desire, the story of Uma’s resolve to win 
by renunciation what her beauty and love could not achieve by 
their seduction, and the pretty fancy of the coming back of her 
lover, not in his aBcetic pride but in playful benignity, — this 
poetic, but neither moralistic nor euhemeristic, working up of a 
scanty Puranic myth in a finished form is perhaps all his own. 
Tf there is a serious purpose behind the poem, it is merged in its 
total effect, ft is, on the other hand, not bare story-telling or 
recounting of a myth; it is the careful work of a poet, whose 
feeling, art and imagination invest his pictures with a charming 
vividness, which is at once finely spiritual and intensely human. 
His poetic powers are best revealed in his delineation of fiiva’s 
temptation in canto iii, where the mighty effect of the few swift 
words, describing the tragic annihilation of the pretty love-god 
by the terrible god of destruction, is not marred by a single 
word of elaboration, but produces infinite suggestiveness by 
its extreme brevity and almost perfect fusion of sound and 
sense. A fine example also of Kalidasa’s charming fancy and 
gentle humour is to be found in the picture of the }oung 
hermit appearing in Uma’s hermitage and his depreciation 
of Siva, w'hich evokes an angry but firm rebuke from I^ma, 
leading on to the hermit’s revealing himself as the. god of her 
desire. 


* The $tory is told in Mahahhdrntat iii. 225 (Bombay ed.) and Rdmfiyana i 97, is 
known to A^vaghoea in some form, Buddjia-cariiaf i, 98, xiii, 16. 
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The theme of the Raghu-varfiia * is much more diversified 
and extensive, and gives fuller scope to Kalidasa’s artistic 
imagination. The work has a greater height of aim and range 
of delivery, but has no known predecessor. It is rather a gallery 
of pictures than a unified poem ; and yet out of these pictures, 
which put the uncertain mass of old narratives and traditions into 
a vivid poetical form, Kalidasa succeeds in evolving one of the 
finest specimens of the Indian Mahakavya, which exhibits both 
the diversity and plenitude of his powers.® Out of its nineteen 
cantos there is none that does not present some pleasing picture, 
none that does not possess an interest of its own ; and there is 
throughout this long poem a fairly uniform excellence of style and 
expression. There is hardly anything rugged or unpolished any- 
where in Kalidasa, and his works must have been responsible for 
setting the high standard of formal finish which grew out of all 
proportion in later poetry. But he never sacrifices, as later poets 
often do, the intrinsic interest of the narrative to a mere elabora- 
tion of the outward form. There is invariably a fine sense of 
equipoise and an astonishing certainty of touch and taste. In 
the Raghu-vam&a, Kalidasa goes back to early legends for a 
theme, but it is doubtful if he seriously wishes to reproduce its 
spirit or write a Heldengedicht. The quality of the poem, 
however, is more important than its fidelity to the roughness of 
heroic times in which the scene is laid. Assuming that what he 
^ives us is only a glorified picture of his own times, the vital 
:tuestion is whether he has painted excellent individuals or mere 
abstractions. Perhaps Kalidasa is prone to depicting blameless 
regal characters, in whom a little blameworthiness had better 


1 Ed. A. P. Stenzler, with a Latin trs., London 1832; ed. with the comm, of Mallin&tha 
y 8. P. Pandit. Bombay Skt. Ser., 8 vols., 1869-74, and by G. B. Nandargikar, with English 
rs., Srd revised ed., Bombay 1897; ed. with comm, of Aruijagiri and NSrSyai^a (i-vi), 
langalodaya Press, Trichur, no date. Often edited and translated in parts or as a whole. 

* The Indian opinion considers the Raghu-varfi^a to be Kalidasa’s greatest poem, so that 
3 is often cited as the Raghukara par excellence. Its popularity is attested by the tact that 
[)ouii fg^rty comineoharies on this poem are Uaown» 
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been blended ; but if they are meant to be ideal, they are yet 
clearly distinguished as individuals ; and, granting the environ- 
ment, they are far from ethereal or unnatural. Kalidasa intro- 
duces us tO' an old-world legend and to an atmosphere strange 
to us with its romantic charm ; but beneath all that is brilliant 
and marvellous, he is always real without being a realist. 

The earlier part of the Raghu-vamSa accords well with its 
title, and the figure of Raghu dominates, being supported by the 
episodes of his father Dilipa and his son Aja ; but in the latter 
part Rama is the central figure, similarly heralded by the story 
of Da^aratha and followed by that of Ku^a. There is thus a 
unity of design, but the entire poem is marked by a singularly 
varied handling of a series of themes. We are introduced in 
first canto to the vows and austerities of the childless Dilipa and 
his queen Sudaksina in tending Vasistha’s sacred cow and sub- 
mitting to her test, followed by the birth of Raghu as a heavenly 
boon. Then we have the spirited narrative of young Raghu’s 
fight with Indra in defence of his father’s sacrificial horse, his 
accession, his triumphant progress as a conqueror, and his 
generosity which threatened to impoverish him, — all of which, 
especially his Digvijaya, is described with picturesque brevity, 
force and skill. The next three cantos (vi-viii) are devoted to 
the more tender story of Aja and his winning of the princess 
Indumatl at the stately ceremonial of Svayarpvara, followed, 
after a brief interval of triumph and happiness, by her accidental 
death, which leaves Aja disconsolate and broken-hearted. The 
story of his son Da4aratha’s unfortunate hunt, which follows, 
becomes the prelude to the much greater narrative of the joys 
and sorrows of Rama. 

In the gallery of brilliant kings which Kalidasa has painted, 
his picture of Rama is undoubtedly the best ; for here we have 
realities of character which evoke his powers to the utmost. 
He did not obviously wish to rival Valmiki on his own ground, 
but wisely chooses to treat the story in his own way. While 
IJalidasa devotes one caqto of nearljr a hqndjred stqnzas to the 
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romantic possibilities of Rama’s youthful career, he next accom- 
plishes the very difficult task of giving, in a single canto of not 
much greater length, a marvellously rapid but picturesque con- 
densation, in Valmiki’s Sloka metre, of the almost entire 
Rdmayana up to the end of Rama’s victory over Ravana and 
winning back of Sita. But the real pathos of the story of 
Rama’s exile, strife and suffering is reserved for treatment in the 
next canto, in which, returning from Lanka, Rama is made to 
describe to Sita, with the redbllective tenderness of a loving heart, 
the various scenes of their past joys and sorrows over which they 
pass in their aerial journey. The episode is a poetical study of 
reminiscent love, in which sorrow remembered becomes bliss^ 
but it serves to bring out Rama’s great love for Sita better than 
mere narration or description, — a theme which is varied by the 
pictures of the memory of love, in the presence of suffering, 
depicted in the Megha-duta, and in the tw’o lamentations, in differ- 
ent situations, of Aja and Rati. Rama’s passionate clinging to the 
melancholy, but sweet, memories of the past prepares us for the 
next canto on Sita’s exile, and heightens by contrast the grief 
of the separation, which comes with a still more cruel blow at 
the climax of their happiness. Kalidasa’s picture of this later 
history of Rama, more heroic in its silent suffering than the 
earlier, has been rightly praised for revealing the poet’s power of 
pathos at its best, a power which never exaggerates but compress- 
es the infinite pity of the situation in just a few words. The 
story of Rama’s son, Kusa, which follows, sinks in interest ; but 
it has a remarkably poetic description of Kura’s dream, in which 
his forsaken capital city, Ayodhya, appears in the guise of a 
forlorn woman and reproaches him for her fallen state. After 
this, two more cantos (xviii-xix) are added, but the motive of 
the addition is not clear. They contain some interesting pictures, 
especially that of Agnivarna at the end, and their authenticity 
is not questioned ; but they present a somewhat colourless account 
of a series of unknown and shadowy kings. We shall never 
know whether Kalidasa intended to bring the narrative down to 
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his own times and connect his own royal patron with the dynasty 
of Raghu ; but the poem comes to an end rather abruptly in the 
form in which we have it.' It will be seen from this brief sketch 
that the theme is not one, but many ; but even if the work has 
no real unity, its large variety of subjects is knit together by the 
powers of colour, form and music of a marvellous poetic imagina- 
tion. Objects, scenes, characters, emotions, incidents, thoughts — 
all are transmuted and placed in an eternising frame and setting 
of poetry. ' 

The Megha-duta,^ loosely called a lyric or an elegy, is a much 
smaller monody of a little over a hundred stanzas in the stately 
and melodious Mandakranta metre ; but it is no less characteristic 

1 The last voluptuous king Agnivar^a meets with a premature death; but he is not 
childless ; one of the queens with a posthumous child is said to have succeeded. The Puranas 
speak at least of twenty-seven kings who came after Agnivarpa, and there is no reason why 
the poem should end here suddenly, but not naturally (see S. P. Pandit, Preface, p. 15 f. 
Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, p. 42 f.). It has been urged that the poet’s object is to 
suggest a moral on the inglorious end of a glorious line by depicting the depth to whicli 
the descendants of the mighty Baghu sink in a debauched king like Agnivarpa, who cannot 
tear himself from the caresses of his women, and who, when his loyal subjects and ministers 
want to have a sight of him, puts out his bare feet through the window for them to worship 1 
Even admitting this as a not unnatural conclusion of the poem, the abrupt ending is still 
inexplicable. — C. Eunhan Raja {Annals of Orient. Research, Univ. of Madras, Vol. V, pt. 2, 
pp. 17-40) even ventures to question the authenticity of the entire second half of the Raghu'', 
starting with the story of Da^aratba ; but his reasons are not convincing. 

3 The editions, as well as translations in various languages, are numerous. The 
earliest editions are those of H. H. Wilson (116 stanzas) with metrical Eng. trs., Calcutta 
1813 (2nd ed. 1843) ; of J. Gildemeister, Bonn 1841 ; of A. E. Stenzler, Breslau 1874. The chief 
Indian and European editions with different commentaries are : With Vallabhadeva’s comm., 
ed. E. Hultzsch, Xjondon 1911; with Mallinatha’s c^mm., ed. K. P. Parab, NSP, 4tb ed., 
Bombay 1881, G. R. Nandargikar, Bombay 1894, and K. B. Pathak, Poona 1894 (2nd 
ed. 1916) (both with Eng. trs.) ; with Dak^ipavartanatha’s comm., ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, 
Trivandrum 1919; with Purpa-saraavati’s comm., ed. K. V. Krishnamachariar, Srivapl-Vilasa 
Press, Srirangam 1909 ; with comm, of Mallinatba and Caritravardhana, ed. Narayan Sastri 
Khiste, Chowkhamba Skt. Ser., Benares 1931. English trs. by Col Jacob, Pooua 1870. For 
an appreciation, see H. Oldenberg, op. cit , p. 217 f. The popularity and currency of the 
work are shown by the existence of some fifty commentaries. 

3 The great popularity of the poem paid the penalty of interpolations, and the total 
number of stanzas vary in different versions, thus ; as preserved in Jinasena’s Pftr4va- 
bhyudaya (latter part of the 8th century) 120, Vallabhadeva (10th century) 111, Dak^ipa- 
vartanatba (c. 1200) 110, Mallinatba (14th ceptury) 121, Purpasarasvatl 110, Tibetan 
version 117, Pdnabokke (Ceylonese version) 118. A concordance is given in Hultzsch, as well 
as a list of spurious stanzas.— On text-oriticisna* kee introd. to edg. of 8tenzler, Pathak 
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of the vitality and versatility of Kalidasa’s poetic powers. 
The theme is simple enough in describing the severance and 
yearnings of an imaginary Yaksa from his beloved through a 
curse ; but the selection of the friendly cloud as the bearer of 
the Yak§a’s message from Raraagiri to Alaka is a novel, and 
somewhat unreal, device,^ for which the almost demented condi- 
tion of the sorrowful Yaksa is offered as an apology by the 
poet himself. It is perhaps a highly poetical, but not an un- 
natural, personification, when one bears in mind the noble mass 
of Indian monsoon clouds, which seem almost instinct with life 
when they travel from the southern tropical sky to the snows 
of the Himalayas ; but the unreality of the poem does not end 
there. It has been urged that the temporary character of a very 
brief separation and the absolute certainty of reunion make the 
display of grief unmanly and its pathos unreal. Perhaps the 
sense of irrevocable loss would have made the motif more effect- 
ive ; the trivial setting gives an appearance of sentimentality to 
the real sentiment of the poem. The device of a curse, again^ 
in bringing about the separation — a motif which is repeated in 
another form in the AhhijMna-hkuntala — is also criticised ; for 
the breach here is caused not by psychological complications, so 
dear to .modern times. But the predominantly fanciful character 
of Sanskrit poetry recognises not only this as a legitimate means, 
but even departure on a journey, — on business as we should say 
to-day ; and even homesickness brings a flood of tears to the 
eyes of grown-up men and women ! 

and Hultzscb ; J. Hertera review of Hultzsch’s ed. in Gditing, Gelehrie Anzeigen^ 1912; 
Macdonell in 1913, p. 176 f.; Harichand, op. cit,, p. 238 f. ; Herman Beckh, Bin 

Beitrag zur Textkritik von Kalidasa's Meghadnta (Diss.), Berlin 1907 (chiefly on the 
Tibetan version). A Sinhalese paraphrase with Eng. trs. published by the T. B. Pdnahokke, 
Colombo 1888. 

^ Bbamaha (i. 42) actually considers this to be a defect. The idea of sending message 
may have been suggested by the embassy of Hanumat in the Rdmdgay^a (cf. st. 104, Patbak*8 
ed.), or of the Swim in the story of Nala in the M&hdhharata. Cf. also Kamavilapa J&taka 
(no. 297), where a crow is sent as a messenger by a man in danger to bis wife. But the 
treatment is Kftlid&sa^e own. 
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It is, however, not necessary to exaggerate the artistic insuffi- 
ciency of the device ; for, the attitude is different, but not the sense 
of sorrow. If we leave aside the setting, the poem gives a true and 
poignant picture of the sorrow of parted lovers, and in this lies its 
real pathos. It is true that the poem is invested with a highly 
imaginative atmosphere ; it speaks of a dreamland of fancy, its 
characters are semi-divine beings, and its imagery is accordingly 
adapted ; but all this does not aegate its very human and 
genuine expression of the erotic sentiment. Its vividness of 
touch has led people even to imagine that it gives a poetic form 
to the poet’s own personal experience ; but of this, onfe can never 
be sure. There is little of subjectivity in its finished artistic 
execution, and the lyric mood does not predominate ; but the 
unmistakable warmth of its rich and earnest feeling, expressed 
through the melody and dignity of its happily fitting metre, 
redeems the banality of the theme and makes the poem almost 
lyrical in its effect. The feeling, however, is not isolated, but 
blended picturesquely with a great deal of descriptive matter. 
Its intensity of recollective tenderness is set in the midst of the 
Indian rainy season, than which, as Eabindranath rightly 
remarks, nothing is more appropriate for an atmosphere of 
loneliness and longing ; it is placed also in the midst of splendid 
natural scenery which enhances its poignant appeal. The 
description of external nature in the first half of the poem is 
heightened throughout by an intimate association with human 
feeling, while the picture of the lover’s sorrowing heart in the 
second half is skilfully framed in the surrounding beauty of’ 
nature. A large number of attempts ^ were made in later times to 
imitate the poem, but the Megha-duta still remains unsurpassed 
as a masterpiece of its kind, not for its matter, nor for its des- 
cription, but purely for its poetry. 

Kalidasa’s deep-rooted fame as a poet somewhat obscures his 
naerit as a dramatist; but prodigal of gifts nature had been to 

and his achievement in the dret^a is no less striking. In 
the judgment of many, his Ahhi^m^-iakuntala remains his 

Oil PtiU-iiftTyas, see Ghioteh«raQ Giiakra\rarti in IB Qt 11I| pp. 978-97. 
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greatest work; at the very least, it is considered to be the full- 
blown flower of his genius. Whatever value the judgment may 
possess, it implies that in this work we have a unique alliance of 
his poetic and dramatic gifts, wMch are indeed not contradictory 
but complementary ; and this fact should be recognised in passing 
from his poems to his plays. His poems give some evidence of 
skilful handling of dramatic moments and situations; but his 
poetic gifts invest his dramas with an imaginative quality which 
prevents them from being mere practical productions of stager 
craft. It is not implied that his dramas do not possess the 
requisite qualities of a stage-play, for bis Sakuntala has been often 
successfully staged ; but this is not the only, much less the chief, 
point of view from which bis dramatic works are to be judged, 
i lays often fail, not for want of dramatic power or stage-qualities, 
but for want of poetry ; they are often too prosaic. It is 
very seldom that both the dramatic and poetic qualities are 
united in the same author. .\s a dramatist Kalidasa succeeds, 
mainly by his poetic power, in two respects : he is a master of 
poetic emotion which he can skilfully harmonise with character 
and action, and he has the poetic sense of balance and restraint 
which a dramatist must show if he would win success. 

It is significant that in the choice of theme, character and 
situation, Kalidasa follows the essentially poetic bent of his 
genius. Love in its different aspects and situations is the 
dominant theme of all his three plays, care-free love in the 
setting of a courtly intrigue, impetuous love as a romantic and 
undisciplined passion leading to madness, and youthful love, at 
first heedless but gradually purified by suffering. In the lyrical 
and narrative poem the passionate feeling is often an end in itself, 
elegant but isolated ; in the drama, there is a progressive deepening 
of the emotional experience as a factor of larger life. It, therefore, 
affords the poet, as a dramatist, an opportunity of depicting its 
subtle moods and fancies in varied circumstances, its infinite range 
and intensity in closeness to common realities. His mastery of 
humour and pathos^ his wisdom and humanity, come into play ; 
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and his great love of life and sense of tears in mortal things inform 
his pictures with all the warmth and colour of a vivid poetic 
imagination. 

The Malavikagnimitra^ is often taken to be one of Kalidasa’s 
youthful productions, but there is no adequate reason for thinking 
that it is his first dramatic work. The modesty shown in the 
Prologue * repeats itself in those of his other two dramas, and 
the immaturity which critics have seen in it is more a question 
of personal opinion than a real fact ; for it resolves itself into a 
difference of form and theme, rather than any real deficiency of . 
power. ® The Malavikd is not a love-drama of the type of the 
Soapna-vasavadatta, to which it has a superficial resemblance, 
1but which possesses a far more serious interest. It is a light- 
hearted comedy of court-life in five acts, in which love is a pretty 
game, and in which the hero need not be of heroic proportion, 
nor the heroine anything but a charming and attractive maiden. 
The pity of the situation, no doubt, arises from the fact that 
the game of sentimental philandering is often played at the 
expense of others who are not in it, but that is only an inevitable 
incident of the game. The motif of the progress of a courtly 
love-intrigue through hindrances to royal desire for a lowly 
maiden and its denouement in the ultimate discovery of her 
status as a princess was perhaps not as banal in Kalidasa’s 

^ Ed. F. Bollensen, Leipzig 1879; ed. S. P. Pandit, with comm, of Katayavema 
(c. 1400 A.D.), Bombay Sansk. Ser , 2nd ed.. 1889, and by K. P. Parab, N8P, Bombay 1915. 
Tra. into English by C. H. Tawney, Calcutta 1876 and London 1891 ; into German by Weber, 
Berlin 1868 ; into French by V. Henry, Paris 1889. On Text-criticism see C. Cappeller, Observa* 
Hones ad Kdlidasae Mdlavikagnimitram (Dies ), Regimonti 1868; F. Haag, Zur Texthritik und 
Erkldrung von Kdliddsas Mdlavikdgnimitra, Frauenfeld 1872 ; Bollensen in XUI, 

1859, p. 480 f; Weber in ibid., XIV, 1860, p. 261 f ; Jackson in JAOS, XX, p. 343 f (Time- 
analysis). For fuller bibliography see Sten Konow, op. cit.% p. 63. 

* Tf the work is called nava, with a reference to far-famed predecessors, the same 
word is used to designate his Abhijfldna-^akuniala, which also modestly seeks the satisfaction 
of the learned as a final test ; and his VikramorvaHya is spoken of in the same way in the 
Prologue as apurva, with reference to former poets (pUrva kavi). In a sense, all plays are 
nam and apurva, and no valid inference Is possible from such descriptions. 

3 Wilson's unfonnded doubt about the authorship of the play led to its comparative 
neglect, but Weber and 8. P. Pandit effectively set the doubts at pest, For a wsrrp eulogy, 
fee V. 9enry, lies LUtdratures de V Tnde, p. 305 f, 
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time ^ as we are wont to think; but the real question is how the 
theme is handled. Neither Agnimitra nor Malavika may appear 
impressive, but they are appropriate to the atmosphere. The 
former is a care-free and courteous gentleman, on whom the 
burden of kingly responsibility sits but lightly, who is no longer 
young but no less ardent, who is an ideal Daksina Nayaka 
possessing a great capacity for falling in and out of love ; while 
the latter is a faintly drawn ingenue with nothing but good looks 
and willingness to be loved by the incorrigible king-lover. 
The Vidusaka is a more lively character, who takes a greater 
part in the development of the plot in this play than in the 
other dramas of Kalidasa, The interest of the theme is enhanced 
by the complications of the passionate impetuousity and jealousy 
of the young discarded queen TravatT, which is finely shown off 
against the pathetic dignity and magnanimity of the elderly chief 
queen Dharinl. Perhaps the tone and tenor of the play did 
not permit a more serious development of this aspect of the plot, 
but it should not be regarded as a deficiency. The characterisa- 
tion is sharp and clear, and the expression polished, elegant 
and ,even dainty. The wit and elaborate compliments, the 
toying and trifling with the tender passion, the sentimental- 
ities and absence of deep feeling are in perfect keeping with 
the outlook of the gay circle, which is not used to any profounder 
view of life. ^ One need not w'onder, therefore, that while w'ar 
is in progress in the kingdom, the royal household is astir with 
the amorous escapades of the somewhat elderly, but youthfully 
inclined, king. Gallantry is undoubtedly the keynote of the 
play, and its joys and sorrows should not be reckoned at a higher 
level. Judged by its own standard, there is nothing immature, 
clumsy or turgid in the drama. If Kalidasa did not actually 

^ The source of the story is not known, but it is clear that Kalidasa owes nothing to 
the Purai^ic stories. As at. 2 shows, accounts of Agnimitra were probably current and a?ailable 
to the poet. 

* K. K. Pisharoti in Journal of the Annamalai Univ,t II, no. 2, p, 193 f,, is inclined to 
take the play as a veiled satire on some royail family of the time, if not on Agnimitra himself, 
and would think that the weakness of the opening scene is deliberate. 

18-18433 
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originate the type, he must have so stamped it with the impress 
of his genius that it was, as the dramas of Harsa and Raja^ekhara 
show, adopted as one of the appealing modes of dramatic 
expression and became banalised in course of time. 

,, In the VihramorvaMya, * on the other hand, there is a decided 
weakness in general treatment. The romantic story of the love 
of the mortal king Pururavas and the divine nymph Urva^I is 
old, the earliest version occurring in the ^gveda x. 95; but the 
passion and pathos, as well as the logically tragic ending, of the 
ancient . legend ® is changed, in five acts, into an unconvincing 
story of semi-courtly life with a weak denouement of domestic 
union and felicity, brought about by the intervention of a 
magic stone and the grace of Indra. The fierce-souled spouse, 
la belle dame sans merci of the Rgveda, is transformed into 
a passionate but selfish woman, an elevated typo of the 
heavenly courtesan, and later on, into a happy and obe- 
dient wife. The modifying hand of folk-tale and comedy of 
courtly life is obvious ; and some strange incidents and situa- 
tions, like the first scene located in the air, is introduced ; 
but accepting Kalidasa’s story as it is, there is no deficiency 
in characterisation and expression. If the figures are strange 
and romantic, they are still transcripts from universal nature. 
Even when the type does not appeal, the character lives. The 

1 Ed. B. Lenz, with Latin notes etc., Berlin 1833; ed. F. Bollensen, St. Petersberg 
1848; ed. Monier Williams, Heitford 1849; ed. S. P. Pandit and B. H. Arte, with extracts 
from comm, of Efitaya^ema and Badgan&tha, Bom. Skt. Ser., 3rd ed. 1901 Jst ed. 1679); 
ed* K. P. Parab and M. B. Talang, NSP, with comm, of Badganatha, Bombay 
1914 (4th ed.) ; ed. Cbarudev Saatri, with comm, of Kfttayavema, Lahore 1929. Trs. 
into Engliah by E. B. Cowell, Hertford 1851 ; into German by L. Fritze, Leipzig 1880 ; 
into French by P. B. Foucaux, Paris 1861 and 1879. The recension according to Dravidian 
mannsoripts is edited by Phcbel in MonaUber. d. kgl. preuss, Akad. zu Berlin, 1875, p. 609 f. 
For fuller bibliography see Sten Konow, op. ciU, p. 66-66. 

* K&lid&sa*B source, again, ia uncertain. The story is retold with the missing details 
in the Satapaiha Br&hma^at but the Pur&pio accounts entirely modify it not to its advan- 
tage. The FiV^tt-pufdpa preserves some of its old rough features, but in the KatM-sarit- 
idgdra and in the MaUya-purdp4i we find it in the much altered form of a folk-tale. The 
latter version closely resembles the one which Kftlidftsa follows, but it is not clear if tbe 
Afotfgo-pttrdno version itself, like tbe Bodma-pufdna version of the 8akuntala-legend| is 
inodelled on S8lidMa*a treatment of the story. 
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brave and chivalrous Pururavas is sentimental, but as his 
madness shows, he is not the mere trifler of a princely amorist 
like Agnimitra ; while the jealous queen Au^Inari is not a repeti- 
tion of Irnvati or Dharinl. Although in the fifth act, the 
opportunity is missed of a tragic conflict of emotion between 
the joy of Pururavas in finding his son and his sorrow at the 
loss of Urva^i resulting from the very sight of the child, there is 
yet a skilful delineation of Kalidasa’s favourite motif of the 
recognition of the unknown son and the psychological climax 
of presenting the offspring as the crown of wedded love. There 
are also features in the drama which are exceptional in the whole 
range of Sanskrit literature, and make it rise above the decorum 
of courtly environment. The fourth act on the madness of 
Pururavas is unique in this sense. The scene is hardly drama- 
tic and has no action, but it reaches an almost lyric height in 
depicting the tumultuous ardour of undisciplined passion. It is 
a fantasy in soliloquy, in which the demented royal lover, as he 
wanders through the woods in search of his beloved, demands 
tidings of his fugitive love from the peacock, the cuckoo, . the 
flamingo, the bee, the elephant, the boar and the antelope ; he 
deems the cloud, with its rainbow, to be a demon who has borne 
his beauteous bride away ; he searches the yielding soil softened by 
showers, which may perchance, if she had passed that way, have 
retained the delicate impression of her gait, and may show some 
vestige of the red tincture of her dyed feet. The whole scene is 
melodramaticaHy conceived ; and if the Prakrit verses are 
genuine,^ they are apparently meant to be sung behind the 
scenes. The stanzas are charged with exuberance of emotion 


^ The aathenticitj of the Prakrit verses has been doubted, chiefly on the ground that the 
Apabbraipia of the type found in them ia suspicious iu a drama of such early date, and that 
they are not found in the Sooth Indian recension of the text. The Northern recension 
calls the drama a Trotaka, apparently for the soug-element in the verses, but eccordiog 
to the South Indian recension, it conforms generally to the essentials of a Nataka. See U. N. 
tJpadhye, introd. to Para matma-prakdia (Bombay 1937), p. 66, note, who argues in favour 
of the genuineness of the Apabhraip^a verses. 
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and pl^y of fancy, but we have nothing else which appeals in 
the drama but the isolation of individual passion. The inevi- 
table tragedy of such a love is obvious ; and it is a pity that the 
play is coptinued after the natural tragic climax is reached, even 
at the coet of lowering the heroine from her divine estate and 
making Indra break bis word ! 

That the AbhijMna-iakuntala ^ is, in every respect, the most 
finished of Kalidasa’s dramatic compositions, is indicated by 
the almost universal feeling of genuine admiration which it 
has always evoked. The old legend of Sakuntaia, incorporated 
in the Idiparvan of the Mahahharata, or perhaps some version 
of it,® must have suggested the plot of this drama ; but the 
difference between the rough and simple epic narrative and 
Kalidasa’s refined and delicate treatment of it at once reveals his 
distinctive ^dramatic genius. The shrewd, straightforward and 
taunting girl of the Epic is transformed into the shy, dignified 
and pathetic heroine, while the selfish conduct of lier practical 
lover in the Epic, who refuses to recognise her out of policy, is 
replaced by an irrepreheiisible forgeyulness which obscures his 


^ The earliest edition (Bengal Recension) is that by A. L. Cb6zy, Paris 1830. The 
drama exists in four recensions ; (t) Devanagari, ed. 0. Bobtlingk, Bonn 1842, but with better 
materialSf ed. Monier ‘Williams, 2nd ed., Oxford 1876 (Ist ed. 1853) ; with couim. of Raghava- 
bhatta, ed. N. B. Qodbole and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1883, 1922. [ii) Bengali, ed. R. 
Pischel, Kiel 1877; 2Qd ed. in Harvard Orient. Ser., revised by 0. Cappeller, Cambridge Mass. 
1923. (in) Ka4mlrl, ed. K, Burkhard, Wien 1884. (it?) South Indian, no critical edition ; but 
printed with comm, of Abhirama, Sri VapI Vilasa Press, Srirangam 1917, etc. Attempts 
to reconstruct the text, by C. Cappeller (Kurzere Textform), Leipzig 1909, and by 
P. N. Patankar (called Purer Devanagari Text), Poona 1902* But no critical edition. 
Utilising all the recensions, has yet been undertaken. The earliest Bnglish trs. by William 
Jones, London 1790 ; but trs. have been numerous in various languages. On Text- 
critioism, see Pischel, De Kalid&sae Calmntali recensionihus (Diss.), Breslau 1872 and 
Die Rezensionen der Cakuntaldf Breslau 1875; A. Weber, Die Recensionen der Sakuntala 
in Ind, Studien, XIV, pp. 85-69, 161-811; Hariohand Sastri, op, ctt., p. 248 f. For 
IpHer bibliography, see Sten Konow, op, cit., pp. 68-70, and M. Schuyler in JAOS, 
XXn, p. 387 f. 

9 !Fhe Padma’Purd^a version is perhaps a recast of SAlidftaa*s story, and there is no 
reasou W think (Winternitz, OIL, lll,,p. 215) that KAlid&sa derived his material from the 
PorApa, or from some earlier version of St. Haradatta Sarma, Kdliddea and the Padma- 
purdtfa, Calcutta 1935, follows Winternite. 
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love. A dramatic motive is thereby supplied, and the prosaic 
incidents and characters of the original legend are plastically 
remodelled into frames and shapes of beauty. Here we see to 
its best effect Kalidasa’s method of unfolding a character, as a 
flower unfolds its petals in rain and sunshine ; there is no 
melodrama, no lame denouement, to mar the smooth, measured 
and dignified progress of the play ; there is temperance in the 
depth of passion, and perspicuity and inevitableness in action 
and expression ; but, atx)ve all this, the drama surpasses by its 
essential poetic quality of style and treatment. 

Some criticism, however, has been levelled against the 
artificial device of the curse and the ring,’ which brings in an 
clement of chance and incalculable happening in the development 
of the plot. It should be recognised, however, that the psycho- 
logical evolution of action is more or less, a creation of the 
modern drama. The idea of destiny or divinity shaping our 
ends, unknown to ourselves, is not a peculiarly Indian trait, but 
is found in ancient drama in general ; and the trend has been 
from ancient objectivity to modern subjectivity.^ Apart from 
judging a method by a standard to which it does not profess 
to conform, it cannot also be argued that there is an inherent 
inferiority in an external device as compared with the 


* Ciiticised severely, foriastance, by H. Oldenberg io Die Lit. d, alien Indien, p. 261. 
The curse of magic ring in the Avi-vidrakay which have a different 

purpose, have only a superffeial similarity, and could not have been Kalidasa’s source of the 
idea. On the curse of a sage as a motif in story and drama, see L. H. Gray in WZKM, 
XVIII, 1904, pp. 63-64. The ring-motif is absent in the MahdhMrata, but P. B. Pavolini 
{OSAIy XIX, 1906, p. 376; XX, p. 297 f.) finds a parallel in Jataka no. 7. It is perhaps 
an old Indian story-motif. 

* C. E. Vaughan, Types of Tragic Dramay London 1908, p. 8 f. On the idea of Destiny 
iu ancient and modern diama, see W. Macneille Dixon, Tragedy y London 1924, pp. 35-46. 
The device of the Ghost as the spirit of revenge in Euripides* Hecuba and Seneca's Thyestes 
is also external, although it was refined in the Elizabethan drama, especially in Shakespeare. 
The supernatural machinery in both Macbeth and Hamlet may be conceived as hallucination 
projected by the active minds in question, hut it stilt has an undoubted influence on the 
development of the plot of the respective plays, which can be regarded aa dramas of a man 
at olds with fate« 
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Complication created by the inner impetus, to which we 
are in the present day more accustomed, perhaps too 
superstitiously. It is not really a question of comparative 
excellence, but of the artistic use which is made of a particular 
device. It is true that in Kalidasa’s AbhijMna-sakuntala, the 
dramatic motive comes from without, but it is effectively utilised, 
and the drama which is enacted within and leads to a crisis is 
not thereby overlooked. The lovers are betrayed also by what 
is within, by the very rashness of youthful love which reaps as 
it sows ; and the’ entire responsibility in this drama is not 
laid on the external agency. Granting the belief of the time, 
there is nothing unreal or unnatural ; it is fortuitous but not 
unmotived. We have here not merely a tragedy of blameless 
hero and heroine ; for a folly, or a mere girlish fault, or even 
one’s very virtues may bring misfortune. The unriddled ways 
of life need not always be as logical or comprehensible as one 
may desire; but there is nothing illogical or incomprehensible 
if only Svadhikara-pramada, here as elsewhere, leads to distress, 
and the nexus between act and fate is not wholly disregarded. 
If the conflict, again, betw-een the heart’s desire and the world’s 
impediment can be a sufficient dramatic motive, it is not of very 
great poetic consequence if the impediment assumes the form of 
a tragic curse, unknown to the persons affected, and plays the 
role of invisible but benevolent destiny in shaping the course of 
action. It is true that we cannot excuse ourselves by arraigning 
Fate, Chance or Destiny ; the tragic interest must assuredly be 
built on the foundation of human responsibility ; but at the 
same time a human plot need always be robbed of its mystery, 
and simplified to a mere circumstantial unfolding of causo and 
effect, all in nostra iMestate. Fate or Ourselves, in the 
abstract, is a difficult question; but, as in life so in the drama, 
we need not reject the one for the other as the moulder of human 
action. 

Much less convincing, and perhaps more misconceived, 
is the criticism that Kalidasa evinces no interest in the great 
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problems of human life. As, on the one hand, it would be a 
misdirected effort to find nothing but art for art’s sake in 
Kalidasa’s work, so, on the other, it would be a singularly 
unimaginative attempt to seek a problem in a work of art and 
turn the poet into a philosopher. It is, however, difficult to 
reconcile the view mentioned above with the well-known eulogy 
of no less an artist than Goethe, who speaks of finding in 
Kalidasa’s masterpiece “ the young year’s blossom and the fruit 
of its decline,” and “the earth and heaven combined in one 
name.” In spite of its obvious poetical exaggeration, this 
metaphorical but eloquent praise is not empty ; it sums up with 
unerring insight the deeper issues of the drama, which is bound 
to be lost sight of by one who looks to it merely for a message 
or philosophy of life. 

The Abkijmnn-hkunUda, unlike most Sanskrit plays, is 
not based on the mere banality of a court-intrigue, but has a 
much more serious interest in depicting the baptism of youthful 
love by silent suffering. Contrasted with Kalidasa’s own 
M rdavikagnimitra ar\d Vikramorvaiiyn, the sorrow of the hero and 
heroine in this drama is far more human, far more genuine ; and 
love is no longer a light-hearted passion in an elegant surround- 
ing, nor an explosive emotion ending in madness, but a [deep and 
steadfast enthusiasm, or rather a progressive emotional 
experience, which results in an abiding spiritual feeling. The 
drama opens with a description of the vernal season, made for 
enjoyment (upahhoga-kmmn) ; and even in the hermitage where 
thoughts of love are out of place, the season extends its witchery 
and makes the minds of the young hero and heroine turn lightly 
to such forbidden thoughts. At the outset we find Sakuntala, 
an adopted child of nature, in the daily occupation of tending 
the friendly trees and creepers and watching them grow and 
bloom, herself a youthful blossom, her mind delicately attuned 
to the sights and sounds in the midst of which she had grown up 
since she had been deserted by her amdnnsl mother. On this 
scene appears the more sophisticated royal hero, full of the pride 
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of youth and power, but with a noble presence which inspires 
love and confidence, possessed of scrupulous regard for rectitude 
but withal susceptible to rash youthful impulses, considerate of 
others and alive to the ^ignity and responsibility of his high 
station, but accustomed to every fulfilment of his wishes and 
extremely self-confident in the promptings of his own heart. 
He is egoistic enough to believe that everything he wishes 
must he right because he wishes it, and everything does 
happen as he wishes it. In his impetuous desire to gain what 
he wants, he does not even think it necessary to wait for th(' 
return of Kanvn. It was easy for him to carry the young girl 
off her feet ; for, though brought up in the peaceful .seclusion 
and stern discipline of a hermitage, she was yet possessed of a 
natural inward longing for the love and happiness which were due 
to her youth and beauty. Though fostered by a sage and herself 
the daughter of an ascetic, she was yet the daughter of a nymph 
whose intoxicating heauty had once achieved a conquest over 
the austere and terrible Visvamitra. This beatify and this 
power she had inherited from her mother, as well as an inborn 
keenness and desire for love; is she not going to make licr 
own conquest over this great king? For such youthful lovers, 
love can never think of the morrow ; it can only think of the 
moment. All was easy at first ; the secret union to which they 
committed them.selves obtains the ratification of the foster-father. 
But soon she realises the pity of taking love as an end in itself, 
of making the moment stand for eternity. The suffering comes 
as swiftly and unexpectedly as the happiness was headlong and 
heedless. 

To these thoughtless lovers the curse of Durvasas comes to 
play the part of a stern but beneficient providence. With high 
hopes and unaware of the impending catastrophe, she leaves for 
the house of her king-lover, tenderly taking farewell from her 
sylvan friends, who seem to be filled with an unconscious anxiety 
for her ; but very soon she finds herself standing utterly 
humiliated in the eyes of the world. Her grief, remorse and 
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self-pity are aggravated by the accusation of unseemly baste and 
secrecy from GautamI, as well as by the sterner rebuke of 
Sarngarava : “ Thus does one’s heedlessness lead to disaster ! ” 
But the unkindest cut comes from her lover himself, who 
insultingly refers to instincts of feminine shrewdness, and 
compares her, without knowing, to the turbid swelling flood 
which drags others also in its fall. Irony in drama or in life 
can go no further. But the daughter of a nymph as she was, 
she had also the spirit of her fierce and austere father, and 
ultimately emerges triumphant from the ordeal of sorrow. She 
soon realises that she has lost all in her gambling for happiness, 
and a wordy warfare is useless. She could not keep her lover 
by her youth and beauty alone. She bows to the inevitable ; and 
chastened and transformed by patient suffering, she wins back 
in the end her husband and her happiness. But the king is as 
yet oblivious of what is in store for him. Still arrogant, ironical 
and self-confident, he wonders who the veiled lady might be ; her 
beauty draws him as irresistibly as it once did, and yet his 
sense of rectitude forbids any improper thought. But his 
punishment comes in due course ; for he was the greater culprit, 
who had dragged the unsophisticated girl from her sylvan 
surroundings and left her unwittingly in the mire. When the 
ring of recognition is recovered, he realises the gravity of his 
act. Her resigned and reproachful form now haunts him and 
gives him no peace in the midst of his royal duties ; and his 
utter helplessness in rendering any reparation makes his grief 
more intense and poignant. The scene now changes from earth 
to heaven, from the hermitage of Kanva and the court of the 
king to the penance-grove of MarTca ; and the love that was of 
the earth changes to love that is spiritual and divine. The 
strangely estranged pair is again brought together equally 
strangely, but not until they have passed through the trial of 
sorrow and become ready for a perfect reunion of hearts. There 
is no explanation, no apology, no recrimination, nor any demand 
for reparation. Sakuntala has now learnt in silence the lessons 
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of suffering ; and with his former self-complacency and impetuous 
desires left behind, the king comes, chastened and subdued, a 
sadder and wiser man. The young year’s blossom now ripens 
into the mellow fruit of autumnal maturity. 

Judged absolutely, without reference to an historical 
standard, Kalidasa’s plays impress us by their admirable 
combination of dramatic and poetic qualities ; but it is in pure 
poetry that he surpasses even in his dramatic works. It should 
be admitted that he has the powers of a great dramatist ; he can 
merge his individuality in the character he represents ; he can 
paint distinct individuals, and not personified abstractions, with 
consistent reality and profound insight into human nature ; all 
his romantic situations may not be justified, but he is always at 
the height of a situation ; within certain limits, he has construct- 
ive ability of a high order, and the action is perspicuous, 
naturally developed and adequately motived ; he makes a skilful 
use of natural phenomenon in sympathy with the prevaling tone 
of a scene ; he gives by his easy and unaffected manner the 
impression of grace, which comes from strength revealed without 
unnecessary display or expenditure of energy ; he never tears a 
passion to tatters nor does he overstep the modesty of nature in 
producing a pathetic effect ; he does not neglect the incident in 
favour of dialogue or dainty stanzas ; all this and more may be 
freely acknowledged. But the real appeal of his dramas lies in the 
appeal of their poetry more than in their purely dramatic quality. 
His gentle pathos and humour, his romantic imagination and his 
fine poetic feeling are more marked characteristics of his dramas 
than mere ingenuity of plot, liveliness of incident and minute 
portraiture of men and manners. They save him from the 
prosaic crudene.ss of the realist, as well as from an oppressive and 
unnatural display of technical skill. The elegant compliment 
of the author of the Prasanna-raghava that Kalidasa is the ‘ grace 
of poetry ’ emphasises the point ; but poetry at the same time 
is not too seductive for him. He is a master of sentiment, 
hut not a sentimentalist who sacrifices the realities of life apd 
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character ; he is romantic, but his romance is not divorced from 
common nature and common sense. He writes real dramas 
and not a series of elegant poetical passages ; the poetic fancy 
and love of style do not strangle the truth and vividness of his 
presentation. He is also not in any sense the exponent of the 
opera, or the lyrical drama, or the dramatic poem. He is rather 
the creator of the poetical drama in Sanskrit. But the difficult 
standard which he set could not be developed except in an 
extreme form by his less gifted successors. 

In making a general estimate of Kalidasa’s achievement 
as a poet, one feels the difficulty of avoiding superlatives ; but 
the superlatives in this case are amply justified. Kalidasa’s 
reputation has always been great ; and this is perhaps the only 
case where both Eastern and Western critics, applying not 
exactly analogous standards, are in general agreement. That 
he is the greatest of Sanskrit poets is a commonplace of literary 
criticism, but if Sanskrit literature can claim to rank as one 
of the great literatures of the world, Kalidasa’s high place in the 
galaxy of world-poets must be acknowledged. It is not necessary 
to prove it by quoting the eulogiura of Goethe and Ananda- 
vardhana ; but the agreement shows that Kalidasa has the gift 
of a great poet, and like all great poetic gifts, it is of universal 
appeal. 

This high praise does not mean that Kalidasa’s poetic art 
and style have never been questioned or are beyond criticism. 
Leaving aside Western critics whose appreciation of an alien 
art and expression must necessarily be limited, we find the 
Sanskrit rhetoricians, in spite of their great admiration, are not 
sparing in their criticism ; and, like Ben Jonson who wanted to 
blot out a thousand lines in Shakespeare, they would give us a 
fairly long list of “ faults ” which mar the excellence of Kali- 
dasa’s otherwise perfect work. We are not concerned here with 
the details of the alleged defects, but they happily demonstrate 
that Kalidasa, like Shakespeare, is not faultily faultless. That 
his rhetoric is of the best kind is shown by the hundreds of 
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passages approved by the rhetoricians themselves ; but that they 
sometimes disapprove his not conforming rigidly to their laws 
is also significant. If his obedience is successful, his dis- 
obedience is often no less successful in giving him freedom of 
idea and expression and saving him from much that is wooden 
and merely conventional. 

Even in the imposing gallery of Sanskrit poets who arc 
always remarkable for technical skill, Kalidasa has an astonishing 
display of the poetic art ; but he never lends himself to an over- 
development of the technical to the detriment of the artistic. 
The legend which makes Kalidasa an inspired idiot and implies 
a minimum of artistic consciousness and design is perhaps as 
misleading as the counter-error of too great insistence upon the 
consciousness and elaboration of his art. There is little doubt 
that he shared the learning of his time, but he wears his learn- 
ing lightly like a flower ; while the deceptive clarity and simpli- 
city of his work conceal the amount of cultivation and polish 
which goes into its making. It is not spontaneous creation ; 
but while lesser poets lack the art to conceal art, he has the gift 
of passion, imagination, music and colouring to give an effective 
appearance of spontaneity and inevitability. He belongs to a 
tradition which insists upon literature being a learned pursuit, 
/but he is one of the great and limpid writers who can be 
approached with the minimum of critical apparatus and commen- 
tatorial lucubrations. 

This marvellous result is made possible because Kalidasa’s 
works reveal a rare balance of mind, which harmonises the artis- 
tic sense with the poetic, and results in the practice of singular 
moderation. No other Sanskrit poet can approach him in the 
command of that mysterious instrument, the measured word. 
Kalidasa has a rich and sustained elevation of diction, but it is 
never overwrought and very rarely rhetorical in the bad sense. 
Conceits and play upon words are to be found in him, as in 
Shakespeare, but there are no irritating and interminable puns ; 
' no search after strained exnressinns. harsh inversions nr involved 
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constructions ; no love for jewels five words long ; no torturing 
of words or making them too laboured for the ideas. Even 
Kalidasa’s love of similitude/ for which he has been so highly 
praised, never makes him employ it as a mere verbal trick, but 
it is made a natural concomitant of the emotional content for 
suggesting more than what is expressed. On the other hand, 
his ideas, emotions and fancies never run riot or ride rough-shod 
over the limits of words, within which they are compressed 
with tasteful economy and pointedness of phrasing. The result 
is a fine adjustment of sound and sense, a judicious harmony 
of word and idea, to a point not often reached by other Sanskrit 
poets. This is seen not only in the extraordinary vividness and 
precision of his presentment of images and ideas, but also in 
the modulation of letter, syllable, word, line and stanza to 
produce a running accompaniment at once to the images and 
ideas. The felicity of expression, its clarity and ease, which have 
been recognised in Kalidasa as the best instance of the Prasha 
Guna, come from this careful choice of a rich store of words, 
both simple and compound, which are not only delicately attuned 
but also made alive with the haunting suggestion of poetry, 
if it is simplicity, it is simplicity made more elegant than 
ornateness itself by sheer genius for proportion and vividity. 
There are hundreds of words, phrases and lines in Kalidasa, 
echoing passages and veritable gems of expression, giving us 
an infinity of fresh and felt observations, which fasten themselves 
on the memory ; such is the distinctness of his vision and the 
elaborate, but not laboured, accuracy of his touch. If the 
gift of phrasing is one of the tests of a great writer, 
Kalidasa possesses this happy gift ; but it is also combined 
with the still more rare gifts, seen in perfection in great poets, 
of putting multumin parco and of opening up unending vistas of 
thought by the magic power of a single line or phrase. 


^ A study of Kalidasa’s Upama has been made by P. K. Gode in Proc» of the First 
Orient. Conf., Poona 1922, pp. 206-26. On Kalidasa’s relation to Alaipkara literature in 
general, see Hillebrandt, KaliddsUf p. 107 f. 
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Kalidasa is indeed careful of form, but he is not careless of 
matter. Like later Sanskrit poets he does not make his narrative 
a mere peg on which he can luxuriously hang* his learning and 
skill. Whatever may be said about his choice of themes, he is 
seldom unequal to them. The wide exploration of subjects, 
legendary, mythical, emotional and even fantastic, and his 
grasp over their realities, are seen in the way in which he handles 
his huge and diverse material in the Raghu-vam§a, creates a 
a human story out of a divine myth in his Kumar a-samhhava 
and depicts the passionate love of hapless lovers in an environ- 
ment of poetical fancy in his Megha-duta and his dramas. He 
may not always be at the height of his power through the entire 
length of a work, but he is always at the height of a particular 
situation. His sources are not exactly known, but it is clear 
that his subjects serve him for the stuff out of which he creates; 
and Kalidasa perhaps borrows nothing from his supposed 
originals that makes him Kalidasa. He is not so much the 
teller of a story as the maker of it, and his unerring taste and 
restraint accomplish this making by not allowing either the form 
or the content to overwhelm or exceed each other. 

The same sense of balance is also shown by the skilful 
adjustment of a mobile and sensitive prosody to the diction and 
theme of the poems. The total number of different metres which 
Kalidasa employs is only about twenty. With the exception of 
Mandakranta of his short poem, they are either Sloka,^ or a few 
moric metres like Vaitaliya, Aupacchandasika or Puspitagra, but 
the general bulk consists normally of the relatively short lyrical 
measures of the Tristubh-Jagatl family or metres akin to it. In 
the drama, of course, there is greater metrical variety suited to 
the different situations and emotions. In the bigger poems the 

' It is remarkable that the 6loka is used not only for the condensation of the lUmayaija 
story in Raghu"" xii, but aho for the Stotra of deities both in Raghu^ x and Kumdra* ii, as 
well as for the narration of Raghu’s Dig vi jay a. For repetition of the same metre for similar 
theme, c/. Vijfogini in Aja-vilapa and Rati-yilapa; Upajati in describing mairiage in Raghu^ 
vii and Kumdra* vii; RathoddhatS in depicting amorous pastimes in Raghu* xix and 
Kumdra* viii, etc. 
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short lyrical measures are perhaps meant for facility of continued 
narration ; the simplicity and swing of the stanzas make his 
narrative flow in a clear aiid attractive stream ; but even in the 
leisurely descriptive and reflectively serious passages, they never 
cramp the thought, feeling or imagination the poet. The 
stately and long-drawn-out music of the Mandakranta, on the 
other hand, very well suits the picturesque and melancholy 
recollections of love in his Megha-duta. It is, however, clear that, 
Kalidasa is equally at home in-both short and long measures; 
and though a part of canto ix of the Raghu-vam^a is meant 
deliberately to display the poet’s skill in varied metres, the 
variation is not unpleasing. But, normally, it is not a question 
of mere metrical skill, but of the developed and delicate sense of 
rhythmic forms and the fine subtlety of musical accompaniment 
to the power of vivid and elegant presentation. 

With the same sense of equipoise Kalidasa’s imagination 
holds in perfect fusion the two elements of natural beauty and 
human feeling. His nature-pictures grow out of the situations, 
and his situations merge into the nature-pictures. This is 
palpable not only in his Megha-dfda, but practically throughout 
his other two poems and his dramas. The pathos of the destruc- 
tion of Kama is staged in the life and loveliness of spring; 
Rama’s tender recollection of past joys and sorrows is intimately 
associated with the hills, rivers and trees of Dandaka ; the pretty 
amourette of Agnimitra, the madness of Pururavas, or the wood- 
land wooing of Dusyanta is set in the midst of the sights and 
sounds of nature. A countless number of Kalidasa’s beautiful 
similes and metaphors is drawn from his loving observation 
of natural phenomena. The depth and range of his experience 
and insight into human life is indeed great, but the human 
emotion is seldom isolated from the beauty of nature surrounding 
it. Kalidasa’s warm humanism and fine poetic sensibility 
romanticise the natural as well as the mythological world, and 
they supply to his poetry the grace and picturesqueness of back- 
ground and scenic variety. 
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It will be seen that the sense of universality in Kalidasa’s 
work springs not merely from its humanity and range of 
interests, but also from the fact that it reveals him as a great 
master of poetic thought who is at the same time a master of 
poetic style. Diction, imagery, verbal music, suggestion, — all 
the elements of poetry are present in intense degree and in many 
forms and combinations novel and charming; but they all exhibit 
a marvellous fusion of the artistic consciousness with poetic 
imagination and feeling. Kalidasa’s poetic power, which scorns 
anything below the highest, is indeed not narrow in its possibi- 
lities of application, but its amplitude and exuberance are always 
held in restraint by his sense of art, which, however, does not 
act as an incubus, but as a chastener. His work, therefore, is 
never hampered or hurried; there is no perpetual series of ups 
and downs in it, no great interval between his best and his 
worst ; it maintains a level of excellence and stamp of distinction 
throughout. All ruggedness and angularity are delicately 
smoothed away; and the even roundness of his fiill-orbed poetry 
appeals by a haunting suggestion of serene beauty, resulting from 
a subtle merging of thought and feeling in sound and visual effect. 

But from this spring both the strength and weakness of 
Kalidasa’s poetic achievement. If tranquil contemplation of 
recollected emotions, in both eastern and western theory, 
denotes the aesthetic attitude and forms the essence of true 
poetry, Kalidasa’s work is certainly marked by it in an eminent 
degree. His tranquility, considered as an attitude' towards life, 
is not easy-going indifference or placid acquiescence in the order 
of things; there is enough of earnestness and sense of sorrow 
to indicate that it must have been hard- won, although we are 
denied the sight of the strife and struggle which led to its attain- 
ment, or of the scars or wrinkles which might have been left 
behind. In his poetry, it bore fruit in the unruffled dignity and 
serenity of artistic accomplishment. At the same time, it en- 
couraged a tendency towards reserve more than towards abandon. 
Kalidasa’s poetry seldom surprises us by its finq excess; it is 
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always smooth, measured and even. The polished and the ornate 
is as much natural to Kalidasa as, for instance, the rugged and 
the grotesque to Bhavabhuti. While Kalidasa broiders the 
exquisite tissue of poetry, Bhavabhuti would have it rough and 
homespun. This is perhaps not so much a studied effect as a 
temperamental attitude in both cases. The integrity and sincerity 
of primal sensations and their fervid expression, w'hich Bhava- 
bhuti often attains, are rare in Kalidasa’s highly refined and 
cultured utterances. It is not that Kalidasa is averse to what is 
intense and poignant, as well as grand and awe-inspiring, in life and 
nature, but the emotions are chastened and subdued in the severity, 
strength and dignity of finished poetic presentation. There is 
nothing crude, rugose or tempestuous in Kalidasa, not a jarring 
note of violence or discord, but everything is dis.solved in the 
harmony and beauty of reposeful realisation. The limitation of 
this attitude is as obvious as its poetic possibility. While it 
gives the perfect artistic aloofness conducive to real poetry, it 
deprives the poet of robust and keen perceptions, of the concrete 
and even gross realism of undomesticated passion, of the fresh- 
ness of the drossy, but unalloyed, ore direct from the mine. 
Kalidasa would never regard his emotions as their own excuse 
for being, but would present them in the embalmed glamour 
of poetic realisation, or in the brocaded garb of quintessenced 
rhetoric. Kalidasa has perhaps as much optimism for civilisa- 
tion as Bhavabhuti has for savagery ; but he does not often 
attain the depths and heights which Bhavabhuti does by bis 
untamed roughness. It is for this reason that some of Kali- 
dasa’s pictures, both of life and nature, finely poetic as they are, 
are still too refined and remote. The Himalayas do not appear 
to Kalidasa in their natural grandeur and sublimity, nor the 
Dan^aka forest in its wild beauty and ruggedness ; all these 
pictures are to be properly finished and framed, but' thereby they 
lose much of their trenchant setting and appeal. 

But all this is not mere suavity or finicality. Kalidasa’s 
poetry does not swim in langour, cloyed with its own sweetness ; 

80-1848B 
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the chastity and restraint of his imagination, the precision and 
energy of his phrasing, and the austerity of his artistic vigilance 
save him from mere sensuous ideality. Nor is it classical correct- 
ness in the narrow sense that might be learned in the schools 
of literature. The ornate in Kalidasa, therefore, means very 
rarely mere prettiness or aesthetic make-believe ; it is the 
achievement of the refined effect of a thought or feeling chiselled 
in its proper form of beauty and becoming thereby a poetic 
thought or feeling. It thus involves the process through which 
the poet lifts his tyrannical passion or idea to the blissful contem- 
plation of an aesthetic sentiment. Kalidasa can keep himself 
above his subject in the sense of command, as Bhavabhuti too 
often merges himself in it in the sense of surrender ; and the 
difference is best seen in their respective treatment of pathos, 
in which Kalidasa’s poetic sense of restraint and balance certain- 
ly achieve a more profound effect. This is nowhere more clear 
than in the picture of Kama’s suffering on the occasion of Wita’s 
exile, draw'n respectively by the two poets. Bhavabhuti ’s tendency 
is to elaborate pathetic scenes almost to the verge of crudity, 
omitting no circumstances, no object animate or inanimate whicl; 
he thinks can add to their effectiveness ; and, like most Hanskrit 
poets, he is unable to stop even when enough has been said. 
But Kalidasa, like Shakespeare, suggests more than he expresses. 
Not one of those w'ho gather I'ound the body of Cordelia makes a 
phrase ; the emotion is tense, but there is no declamation to work 
it up. The terrible blow given by the reported calumny regarding 
his beloved makes Rama’s heart, tossed in a terrible conflict 
between love and duty, break in pieces, like the heated iron 
beaten with a hammer ; but he does not declaim, nor faint, nor 
shed a flood of tears. It is this silent suffering which makes 
Kalidasa’s Rama a truly tragic figure. Not until Laksmana 
returns and delivers the spirited but sad message of his banished 
wife that the king in him breaks down and yields to the man ; 
but even here Kalidasa has only one short stanza (xiv. 84) which 
sums up with infinite suggestion the entire pity of the situation, 
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THE SUCCESSORS OF KALIDASA IN POETRY 

The difficulty of fixing an exact chronology, as well as the 
paucity and uncertainty of material, does not permit an orderly 
historical treatment of the poets and dramatists who, in all 
probability, flourished between Kalidasa, on the one hand, and 
Magha and Bhavabhuti, on the other. It must have been a 
period of great vitality and versatility ; for there is not a single 
department of literature which is left untouched or left in a rudi- 
mentary condition. But a great deal of its literary productions is 
probably lost, and the few' that remain do not adequately repre- 
sent its many-sided activity. We know nothing, for instance, 
of the extensive Prakrit literature, which presupposes Hala’s 
poetical compilation, and which sums up its folk-tale in the lost 
collection of Gunacjhya’s Brhatkathd. No early collection also of 
the popular tale in Sanskrit has survived ; and of the possible 
descendants of the beast-fable, typified by the Pancatantra, we 
know nothing. Concurrently with the tradition of Prakrit love- 
poetry in the stanza-form, illustrated by the Sattasai of Hala, 
must have started the same tradition in Sanskrit, which gives 
us the early Sataka of Amaru and w'hich is followed up by those 
of Bhartfhari and others ; but the exact relationship between the 
two traditions is unknown. The origin of the religious and 
gnomic stanzas, such as we find crystallised in the Stotra- 
Satakas of Mayura and Bana and the reflective Satakas of Bhartr- 
hari, is equally obscure. Nor do we know much about the 
beginnings of the peculiar type of the Sanskrit prose romance ; 
and we possess no earlier specimens of them than the fairly 
mature works of Dandin, Bapa and Subandhu, who belong to 
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this period. The dramatic works of Bhasa and Kalidasa must- 
have inspired many a dramatist, but with the exception of 
Sudraka, Yi^akhadatta, Har§a and the writers of four early 
Monologue Plays (Bhanas), ascribed respectively to Yararuci, 
Sudraka, I^varadatta and Syamilaka, all other names have 
perished ; while Bhatta Narayana probably, and Bhavabhuti 
certainly, come at the end of this period. The number of early 
poetical works in Sanskrit, the so-called Mahakavyas, is still 
fewer. If the poetical predecessors of Kalidasa have all dis- 
appeared, leaving his finished achievement in poetry to stand by 
itself, this is still more the case with his successors. Bharavi, 
Bhatti, Kumaradasa and Maglia, with just a few minor poets, 
practically complete the list of the composers of the Mahakavya of 
this period. With the example of a consummate master of poetry 
to guide them, the general level of merit should have been fairly 
high and wide-spread ; but, since much is apparently lost, the 
solitary altitudes become prominent and numerous in our 
survey. 


1. The Erotic Satakas of Amaru and Bhartruari 

Although love-poetry blooms in its fullness in the Sanskrit 
literature, more than in the Yedic and Epic, its earliest speci- 
mens are lost. It should not be supposed that the passionate 
element in human nature never found expression. The episode 
of the love of Nanda and Sundari painted by A^vagbosa, the 
erotic theme of the poem of Ghatakarpara, as well as the very 
existence of the Megha-duta, show that erotic poetry could not 
have been neglected. Love may not yet have come to its own in 
the Kunstpoesie, the polished and cultured Kavya; but the 
example of Hala’s Sattasal, whose stanzas are predominantly 
erotic, makes it possible that in folk-literature, the tradition of 
which is at least partially preserved in Prakrit, it finds an 
absorbing theme. The Prakrit poetry here is doubtless as con- 
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ventional as Sanskrit, and is not folk-literature in its true sense ; 
but it is clear that, while these early Prakrit stanzas, popular 
among the masses, have love for their principal subject, the early 
Sanskrit poems, so far as they have survived, do not often accept 
it as their exclusive theme. There is indeed no evidence to show 
that the Prakrit love-lyric is the prototype of the Sanskrit, but 
the presumption is strong that the erotic sentiment, which had 
diffused itself in the popular literature, survived in Prakrit poetry, 
and gradually invaded the courtly Sanskrit Kavya, which provid- 
ed a naturally fertile soil for it, and of which it ultimately became 
the almost universal theme. 

It is remarkable, however, that, with the exception of a few 
works like the Megha-duta, the Ghatakarpara monody and the 
GUa-govinda, which, again, are not unalloyed love-poems, the 
Sanskrit erotic poetry usually takes the form, not of a systematic 
well-knit poem, but of a single poetical stanza standing by itself, 
in which the poet delights to depict a single phase of the emotion 
or a single situation within the limits of a finely finished form. 
Such is the case mostly with the seven hundred Prakrit stanzas, 
which pass under the name of Hala Satavabana. If in Prakrit the 
highest distinction belongs to Hala’s Sattasal for being a collection 
which gives varied and charming expression to the emotion of 
love, the distinction belongs in Sanskrit without question ’ to the 
3ataka of Amaru, about whose date and personality, however, as 
little is known as about those of Hala. It is a much smaller 
work, but it is no less distinctive and delightful. 

A Sataka, meaning a century of detached stanzas, is usually 
regarded as the work of a single poet, although it is probable 
that Hala’s seven centuries, in the main, form an antho- 
logy. The form, however, allows easy interpolation ; and 
most of the early Satakas contain much more than a hundred 

^ Altbougb tlie comiueDtator Ravicandra Sods a pbilosopbioal meaning in Amaru's 
stanzas I And Vemabhupala, aoother commentator, would take the work to be merely a 
rhetorical text-book of the same type as liudra Bhatta’s Srhgdra4ilaka, meant to illustrate 
the various classss of the Nayika and the diversity of their amorous conditions 1 
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stanzas. It is not always possible, however, for several reasons, ^ 
to separate the additions with certainty, and arrive at a definitive 
text. The Amaru-^ataka,^ for instance, is known to exist in at 
least four recensions,® in which the text fluctuates between totals 
of % and 115 stanzas,^ the number of stanzas common to all 
the recensions, but given in varying sequence, being only 51. 
The uncertainty of the text not only makes an estimate of the 
work difficult, but also diminishes the value of any chronological 
conclusion which may be drawn fr.)m the citation of a particular 
stanza in later works. Vamana’s quotation,® for instance, in 
the beginning of the 9th century, of three stanzas without 
naming the work or the author, establishes nothing, althougli 
these stanzas occur in the present text of Amaru’s iSataka. The 
earliest mention of Amaru as a poet of eminence is found in the 
middle of the 9th century in Anandavardhana’s work,'’ but it is of 
little assistance, as Amaru is perhaps a much earlier writer. 


1 The attribution in the anthologies, which often quote from Amaru, is notoriouely 
unreliable ; and there is a great deal of divergence regarding the number and sequence of 
stanzas in the texts of the commentators and in the manuscripts of the work 

* ed. B. Simon, in four recensions (Roman characters), Kiel 1893 (Of. ZDMG, XLIX, 
1896, p. 677f) ; ed. Calcutta 1888 (see J. Gildemeister, Bibliothecae Samkritae^ Bonn 1847, p. ,73, 
no. 162), with the comm, of Havicandra [ahas Juanananda Kaladhara); ed. Durgaprasad, with 
comm, of Arjunavarmadeva, with addl. stanzas from commentators and anthologies, NSP, 3rd 
ed., Bombay 1916 (Ist ed., 1880). 

* Viz., South Indian (comm. Vemabbiipala and Bamanandanatha), Bengal (comm. 
Havicandra), West Indian (comm. Arjunavarmadeva and Kokasaipbhava)^ and Miscellaneous 
(comm. Bamarudra, Budramadeva, etc.). Simon bases his text chiefly on the South Indian 
recension, but it hardly supersedes the text of Arjunavarmadeva of Dbara (circa 1215 A.D.), 
who is the oldest known commentator. No certainty, of course, is possible without further 
critical examination of materials. 

* Arjunavarman’s printed text contains 102 stanzas ; in the NSP. (Bombay) ed., the 
appendices add 61 verses from other comment^ors and anthologies. Aufrecht’s suggestion 
[ZDMOt XXVII, p. 7f), on the analogy of one-metre Satakas of Bapa and Mayura, that only 
stanzas in the Sardulavikri4ita metre are original, would give us about 54 to 61 in recensions 
t-iii, apd only 88 in recension iv. For the anthology stanzas, some of which are fine pieces, but 
ascribed sometimes to other authors, see Thomas, KvSf p. 22f ; some of these are not traceable 
in the printed text ; they are in varied metres. 

5 ed, Simon, nos. 16 , 80, 89«Vamana, Kavydlai^kdra^ iii. 2. 4; iv. 8. 12; v. 2. 8. 

^ DhmnydJoka ad iii. 7. 
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The suggestion that he is later than Bhartrhari proceeds chiefly 
on the debatable ground of style and technique; but after the 
poetic art of KSlidasa, elaboration and finish of expression may 
be expected in any writer, and need not prove anything. Even 
if Amaru is later than Bhartrhari, the works of both exhibit 
certain characteristics which would preclude a date later than 
this period, and probably they could not have been very far apart 
from each other in time. 

Amaru is less wide in range than Hala, but he strikes 
perhaps a deeper and subtler note. Amaru’s poems lack a great 
deal of the homeliness and rough good sense of Hala’s erotic 
stanzas; but they do not present, as more or less Hala’s verses- 
do, the picture of simple love set among simple scenes. Amaru 
describes, with great delicacy of feeling and gracefulness of 
imagery, the infinite moods and fancies of love, its changes and 
chances, its strange vagaries and wanton wiles, its unexpected 
thoughts and unknown impulses, creating varied and subtle 
situations. His language, with all the resources of Sanskrit, 
is carefully studied, but not extravagantly ornate ; and his gift of 
lyric phrasing gives it the happy touch of ease and naturalness. 
Amaru does not confine himself to the narrow limits of Hala’s 
slow-moving moric stanza, but appears to allow himself greater 
metrical variety and more freedom of space. His employment of 
long sonorous metres, as well as short lyric measures,’ not only 
relieves the monotony of metrical effect, but adds richness, 
weight and music to his little caraoes of thought and feeling. 

In spite of inequalities, almost every stanza in this collection 
possesses a charm of its own; ^ and the necessity of compressing 


^ The metres employed in their order of frequency are : SardulavikilJita, Hari^kT, 
^ khari^ti Mand&kr&nt&> Sragdbara, Yasantatilaka and Malinl; while Drutavilambita, Vaktra 
and Vaipiiastbaviltt occur sporadically in some recensions only. See Simon’s metrical analysis, 
p. 46. 

* For some specimens, with translatioDi see 8. K. De, Treatment of Love in Sanskrit 
Literature, Calcutta 1929, p. 28f; C Narasimha 8arma, Studies in Sanskrit Lit,, 
Mysore 1986, pp. 1-80. 
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synthetically one whole idea or image within the limits of a 
single stanza not only gives a precision and restrained elegance 
to the diction, but also presents, in each stanza, a complete 
picture in a finely finished form. In this art of miniature word- 
painting, of which we have already spoken, Amaru unquestion- 
ably excels. The love depicted in his stanzas is often youthful 
and impassioned, in which the sense and the spirit meet, with 
all the emotions of longing, hope, ecstasy, jealousy, anger, dis- 
appointment, despair, reconciliation and fruition. Amaru’s 
world is indeed different from ours, but his pictures are marked 
by a spirit of closeness to life and common realities, not often 
seen in the laboured and sustained masterpieces of this period^ as 
well as by an emotional yet picturesque directness, by a subtle har- 
mony of sound and sense, and by a freedom from mere rhetoric, — 
qualities which are not entirely devoid of appeal to modern taste. 
But, on the surface, the light of jewelled fancy plays, and makes 
beautiful even the pains and pangs which are inseparable from 
the joys and hopes of love. It is not love tossed on the stormy 
sea of manhood and womanhood, nor is it that infinite passion 
and pain of finite hearts which lead to a richer and wider life. 
But, as we have already said, the Sanskrit poet delights in depict- 
ing the playful moods of love, its aspects of Lila, in which even 
sorrow becomes a luxury. When he touches a deeper chord, the 
tone of earnestness is unmistakable, but its poignancy is rendered 
pleasing by a truly poetic enjoyment of its tender and pathetic 
implications. Kightly does Anandavardhana praise the stanzas of 
Amaru as containing the veritable ambrosia of poetry; and in 
illustrating the theme of love as a sentiment in Sanskrit poetry, 
all writers on Poetics have freely used Amaru as one of the original 
and best sources. In Sanskrit sentimental poetry, Amaru should 
be regarded as the herald of a new development, of which the result 
is best seen in the remarkable fineness, richness of expression and 
delicacy of thought and feeling of the love-poems of later 
Satakas, of the numerous anthologies^ and even of the poetical 
drama. 
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The same traits as we notice in the Sataka of Amaru are 
found more or less in later centuries of love-poems, among 
which the Srhgara-iataka ^ of Bhartrhari must be singled out, 
not only for its early date and literary excellence, but also for 
the interest winch attaches to the legends surrounding the 
mysterious personality of the author. Tradition ascribes to him 
also two other Batakas, on wise conduct {Nlti) and resignation 
(Fairapj/a), respectively, as well as an exposition of the philo- 
sophy of speech, entitled Vakyapadlya.^ Although the last 
named work shows little of the softer gift of poetry, it is not 
inherently impossible for the poet to turn into a philosophical 
grammarian. From the Buddhist pilgrim Yi-tsing we know 
that a grammarian Bhartrhari, apparently the author of the 
Fafci/opadtya, died about 051 A. D. ; and even if his reference 
does not make it clear whether Bhartrhari was also the poet of 
the three Satakas, his ignoring or ignorance of them need not 
be exaggerated. Bhartrhari, the grammarian, was probably a 
Buddhist,® but the fact that the Satakas reveal a Baiva of the 
Vedanta persuasion '' does not necessarily justify the supposition 
of two Bhartrharis ; for, apart from the question of interpolation, 

^ E(]. P. Poblen, with Latin trs., Beilin also ed. in Hueberlin’s Kavya- 

sangtaba p. 143 f., reprinted in Jivananda’s Kavya-saipgraba, TI, p. 53 f, which also 
conlaina the Nlti aod Vairagya at pp. 1‘25 f, 17*2 f. The Nlti and V.iiragya ba\e been edited, 
from a number of Mss, and with extracts from commentaries, by K, T. Telang, Bomb Skr. Ser., 
1874, 1885. TI e three Satakas are aho printed, under the title Subbasitatri^all, with comm, 
of Eamucandra Budhendra, NSP, [6lb revised ed., Bombay 1922 list ed. 1902]. A ciitical 
edition of the Satakas is still a necessity. Eng. trs., in verse, of Niti and Vairat?ya by C. H. 
Tawney in , V, 1876 (reprinted separately, Calcutta 1877); b 11 the Patakas trs. B. H. 
Wortitsm, Triibner : London 1886; J. M. Kennedy, London 1913 ; C. W. Gurncr, Calcutta 
1027. 

2 Sometimes the grammatical poem Bfiaffi./fdrt/a is ascribed to Ivni, but there is 
nothing more than the name BLatti as a Prakritised form of Bhartr to support the attribution. 
The legends which make Bharl|hari a brother of the still more mysterious Vikramadity a is 
useless for any historical purpose. The stoiy has been dramatised in later times in the 
BWfrfiari.niWdoof Harihara,ed. NSP, Bombay 1912. Cf. Gray in JAOS, XXV, 1904, 
p. 197 f; A. V. W. Jackson in JAOS, XXIII, 1902, p. 313 f. 

3 See Pathak in JBRAS^ XVIII, 1893, p. 341 f ; but this view has not found general 
acceptance. 

^ Telang. op. ctt.| p. ix f. 
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Har^a likewise invokes the Buddha in his Nagananda, but pays 
homage to Siva in his Ratndvali. 

The texts of the Satakas of Bhartrhari, as they stand, are 
much more uncertain and devoid of definite structure than that 
of Amaru’s Sataka ; and stanzas from them occur in the works 
of other well known writers,* or ascribed to other authors in the 
anthologies. The fact, however, -should not be made the ground 
of the presumption that Bhartrhari, like Vyasa and Canakya, 
is only a name under which miscellaneous compilations were 
passed, “ or that Bhartrhari himself incorporated stanzas from 
other writers to make up his own poem.^ The argument lacks 
neither ingenuity nor plausibility, but very few Satakas, early 
or late, have escaped the misfortune of tampering and interpola- 
tion; and a critical examination of the textual question is 
necessary before the problem can be satisfactorily solved. 
There is still nothing to prevent us from accepting the tradition 
of Bhartrbari’s original authorship, which is almost uniform and 
unbroken, and which does not relegate him to the position of a 
mere compiler. 

Nor is there any cogency in the suggestion that the 
3rhgdra-sataka alone is genuine, made on the alleged ground that 
it shows individuality and unity of structure as the product of 
a single creative mind. As the text itself is admittedly uncertain, 
regarding both originality and order of stanzas, such surmises, 
based on content and style, are always risky ; but there is hardly 
anything to justify the position that the 3rhgdra-sataka can be 
sharply distinguished in this or other respects from the Nlti- and 
V airdgya-^atakas . If there is any substance in the legend 
recorded by ^li-sting that Bhartrhari vacillated no less than seven 
times between the comparative charms of the monastery and the 
world, it signifies that the poet who wrote a century of passionate 

1 E.g. in Ahhijflana-iakuniala, Mtidrd-raksasa and Tantrdkhydyikd ; nee Petergon, 
Sbhv, pp. 74-76. 

* Aufrccht, Leipzig Catalogue, no. 417. 

3 Bohlen, op, ciU, Profatio, p. viii. 
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stanzas could very well write the other two centuries on worldly 
wisdom and renunciation. 

The susceptibility to contrary attractions is evident in all 
the three Satakas. The Ntti-4atuka should not be taken as a 
mere collection of moral maxims or an epitome of good sense 
and prudence; it shows at once a lurking attachment to the 
world and an open revulsion from its sordidness. The poet says, 
with considerable bitterness, at the outset ; “ Those who are 

capable of understanding me are full of envy ; men in pow'er are 
by arrogance disqualified; all others labour under stupidity ; all 
my good sayings have, therefore, growm old within myself.” 
In the same strain, the poet refers to the haughtiness of kings, 
to the power of wealth, to the humiliation of servitude, to the 
clash of passion and prejudice with culture and education, to the 
wicked and the ignorant reviling the good and the wise, and to the 
distressing things of life, wdjich he calls darts rankling in his 
heart. Nor is the V airdg ya-sataha the w'ork of an ascetic or 
inelastic mind. It gives expression to the passionate pain of an 
idealist, whose inborn belief in the goodness of the world 
is shattered by the sense of its hollowness and wickedness. 
It refers to the never-ending worries of earning and spending, 
of service and perpetual insults to one’s self-respect, and of the 
wreck of human hopes in the striving for an ideal ; it condemns 
the smug complacency of humanity in the midst of disease, 
decay and death, and falls back upon the cultivation of a spirit of 
detachment. 

The vehemence with which Bhartrhari denounces the 
joys of life and attractions of love in these two poems is 
on a level with his attitude disclosed in his stanzas on 
love ; for the Brhgara-Maka is not so much a poem on love 
as on the essential emptiness of love, an outburst not so much 
on its ecstasies and sunny memories by a self-forgetful lover, as 
on its darkening sorrows and wrongs by a man ^ in bitter earnest. 
It indicates a frame of mind wavering between abandon and 
restraint ; ‘‘ either the fair lady or the cave of the mountains,” 
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“ either youth or the forest,” “ either an abode on the sacred 
banks of the Ganges or in the delightful embrace of a young 
woman” — sentiments like these are scattered throughout. The 
delights of life and love are as much captivating as tliey are 
reprehensible ; the bitterness of the denunciation only indicates 
the measure of the terrible fascination which love and life exert 
on the poet ; it arises not so much from any innate repugnance 
as from the distressing necessity of convincing himself and tearing 
away from them. Bhartrhari’s philosophy of love is simple : 
woman is both joy and sorrow, trouble and appeasement ; there 
is continual attraction and continual repulsion ; from loving too 
much the poet ceases to love at all and takes to asceticism. A 
man of artistic temperament and strong passions, the poet frank- 
ly delights in all that is delightful, but it gives him no peace 
nor any sure foothold anywhere. The tone is not sombre, but 
pungent, and even vitriolic. Bhartrhari inevitably reminds one 
of A^vaghosa, by the side of whose indignant outburst against 
woman, can be placed his biting interrogation: “Who has 
created woman as a contrivance for the bondage of all living 
creatures : woman, who is the whirlpool of all doubt, the uni- 
verse of indiscipline, the abode of all daring, the receptacle of all 
evil, the deceitful soil of manifold distrust, the box of trickery 
and illusion, a poison coated with ambrosia, the hindrance to 
heaven and a way to the depth of hell?” If the poet sometimes 
attains a calmer frame of mind in his two other Satakas on 
Niti and Vairagya, his intense conviction is hard-won, and can 
be best understood in the light of the powerful longings and 
their attendant sufferings which he describes in his Sataka on 
love. It is no wonder that his assumption of the yellow garb 
so often conflicted with his craving for worldly delights. 

Bhartrhari, therefore, differs from Amaru both in attitude 
and expression. He is too earnest to believe in the exaltation of 
woman as such, even though he cannot withstand the fascina- 
tion ; he is too serous to depict in swift succession the hundreds 
of tender memories and pleasing pains of love, its flying thoughts 
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and dancing feelings, its delicate lights and shades, in the same 
way as they reflect themselves in Amaru’s little poems in their 
playful warmth and colour. Bhartrhari’s miniature love-stanzas 
have not the same picturesqueness of touch, the same delicacy 
and elegance of expression, but they gain in intensity, depth 
and range, ^ because they speak of things which lie at the core 
of his being ; they have enough piquancy and sharpness to require 
any graceful trimming. If Amaru describes the emotion of love 
and the relation of lovers for their own sake and without any 
implication for connecting them with larger aspects of life, 
Bhartrhari is too much occupied with life itself to forget its 
worries, and consider love and women ^ apart from it in any fanciful 
or ideal aspect. Amaru has perhaps more real poetry, but 
Bhartrhari has more genuine feeling.® 

There is a large number of erotic and reflective stanzas 
scattered throughout the Sanskrit anthologies, but the absence 
or uncertainty of chronological data makes it difiicult to separate 
the early from the late compositions. If, hov\ever, the anthology 
poet Dharmakirti, who is sometimes cited also with the epithet 
Bhadanta, be the Buddhist logician and philosopher, he should 


^ The metres employed by Bhaitfbaii in the present texts of his three poems are 
diversified, but his inclinaliou to long sonorous measures is shown by bis use of Sragdbara 
twenty-two times. See L. H. Gray, The Metres of Bhartfhari in JAOS, XX, 1899, 
pp. 157-69. 

2 It is noteworthy that Amaru always speaks of man’s fickleness, and never echoes the 
almost universal bitterness regarding woman’s inconstancy, which characterises much of 
the poetical, as well as religious and didactic, literature. Bhartrhari, in one passage, re- 
commends boldness and even aggressiveness in dealing with women, which the commentator 
facetiously explains by saying that otherwise woman will dominate man I — For a general 
appreciation of Bhartrhari, see C. R. Narasimba Sarma, op cif., pp. 28-66; H. Oldenberg, 
Lit. d, alien indien^ p. 221 f. ; S. K. De, op, cft., p. 34 f. 

3 The attitude of mind, which leaves no alternative between the world and the monas- 
tery, between love and renunciation, is not only an individual trait, but seems to have marked 
the outlook of a class of Sanskrit poets, who wrote stanzas, applicable by double entente 
at once to the themes of enjoyment and resignation. In general also, the Sanskrit poets 
have enough simplicity and integrity of feeling to make them grateful for the joys of life, but 
penitent when they have exceeded in enjoying them. In such an atmosphere, it is clear, the 
idea of the chivalrous Platonic love or the so-called intellectual love could not develop 
at all. 
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belong to a period between the 6th and 7th century A.D. The 
total number of stanzas independently assigned to him in the 
different anthologies Ms about sixteen.^ There is nothing of the 
scholar or the pedant in these elegant little poems, which are 
generally of an erotic character, and some of them are worthy 
of being placed by the side of those of Amaru and Bhartrhari. 
If Dharrnaklrti, in the intervals of heavier work, wrote such a 
collection, its loss is much to be regretted. 


2, The Stotra-Satakas of Bsna, Mayura and others 

The vogue into which the Sataka style of poetry came 
in this period is also illustrated by the Stotras of Mayura 
and Bana, but their spirit, theme and method are different. 
The production of hymns in praise of deities obtained from 
the Vedic times, but the ancients possessed the secret of making 
their religion poetry and their poetry religion. Their descen- 
dants lost the art, but evolved a new type of Stotras or poem of 
praise and prayer. The Epics, as well as the Puranas and 
Tantras of uncertain date, abound in liturgical poems in which 
the gods of the new Hindu mythology receive adoration ; while 
the Jainas and Buddhists do not stay behind in addressing a 
large number of similar religious poems to the deities and 
teachers of their own pantheon and hagiology. Some of these 
compositions are meant solely for the purpose of sects and 
cults ; some are mere theological collections of sacred epithets or 


^ For a complete list, see Thomas, Kva^ pp. 47-50, which gives also a list of Dharma- 
klrti’s |K)etioal works translated into Tibetan, including two Stotras. Also see Peterson, 
56hi?,pp. 46-48, andinJ’BB4S', XVI, pp. 172-73; Aufrecht in Ind. Stud., XVI, pp. 204-7, 
ZDMG, XXVII, p. 41’. 

* Of these, Anandavardhana quotes one (iii, p. 216 ; Idvanya-dravina^) with the remark : 
tathd cdyaifi Dharmakirteh Sloka iti prasiddhih, sarpbhdvyate ca tasyaiva ; and he adds 
another stanza (p. 217) by Dharmaklrti, which is not found in the anthologies. The first of 
these stanzas is also quoted and ascribed to Dharmaklrti by Keemendra in his 4ucitya- 
tiedra. 
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strings of a hundred or thousand sacred names ; most of them 
have a stereotyped form and little individuality ; but the .higher 
poetry and philosophy also invaded the field. A^vaghosa’s early 
eulogy of the Buddha in Buddha-carita xxvii is unfortunately lost 
in Sanskrit, while the Stotras of his school, as well as the spuri- 
ous Gandl-slotra of a somewhat later time, are hardly of much 
poetical worth. We have, however, two remarkable Stotras to 
Visiiu and Brahman, both in (he Sloka metre; uttered by the 
gods in Kalidasa’s Raghn^{\. 16-32) and Kumara° (iii. 4-15) 
respectively, although it is somewhat strange that there is no 
direct Stotra to his beloved deity Siva. In this connexion, a 
reference may be made to a similar insertion of Stotras in the 
Maltakavyas of the period, such as ihe Stava of Mahadeva by 
Arjuna in the closing canto of Bharavi’s poem, that of Krsna by 
Bhisma in SUufdla-vadha xiv, and that of Candi by the gods in 
Ratnakara’s Hara-vijaya xlvii (167 stanzas). But praise and 
panegyric very early become the individual theme of separate 
poems ; and an endless number of Stotras has survived.’ They 
are mostly late, and of little literary worth ; for many have 
attempted but very few have succeeded in the exceedingly 
difficult task of .-acied verse. Their theme and treatment do not 
ahvaxs concern Vairagya, but their devotional feeling is undoubt- 
ed, and they are seldom merely doctrinal or abstract. Their 
objective, however, is not poetry, and they seldom attain its proper 
accent, ft is no wonder, therefore, that the Sanskrit poeticians 
and anthologists do not give much prominence to the Stotra works, 
nor consider them worthy of a separate treatment. 

The early efforts of Mayura and Banabhatta are not very 
impressive for their purely poetic merit, but they illustrate the 
early application of the elegant, but distinctly' laboured, manner 
of the Kavya and its rhetorical contrivances to this kind of litera- 


^ For religious l.ymnology, in general, a subject which has not yet been adequately 
studied, see S. P. Bhaitacharyya, The Stotra-Literature of Old India in /HQ, I, 1925, 
PD. 340-60, for an eloquent appreciation. 
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ture. Maytira is associated/ chiefly by late Jaina legends, asser- 
tions of late comraentatorj and recorded traditions of anthologists, 
with Banabbatta as a literary rival in the court of Harsa and as 
related by marriage either as brother-in-law or father-in-law.^ The 
legends also apeak of Mayura’s affliction with leprosy by the 
angry curse of Bana’s wife, Mayura’s alleged sister or daughter, 
whose intimate personal beauty he is said to have described in 
an indiscreet poem. This work is supposed to be identical with 
the highly erotic, but rather conventional, poem of eight 
fragmentary stanzas, which goes by the name Mayurastaka,^ and 
which describes a fair lady returning from a secret visit to her 
lover. Three of its stanzas are in Sragdhara (the metre of Surya- 
^ataka) and the rest in Sardulavikridita ; it refers, with more wit 
than taste, to the "tiger-sport” of the lady with the "demon of 
a lover,” and to the beauty of her limbs which makes even an 
old man amorously inclined."' If the poem is genuine, it is 
possible that such descriptions in the poem itself started the 
legend ; but the legend also adds that a miraculous recovery from 
the unhappy disease was effected, through the grace of the sun- 
god, by Mayura’s composing his well-known poem, the Sftryn- 


^ All that is known of Mnyura and his genuine and ascribed works will be found in 
G. P. Quackenbos, The Sanscrit Poems of Mayiira, New York 1917 (Columbia Univ. Indo* 
Iranian series!; it gives the works in Roman transliteration, with Erg. trs. and nofes, and 
also contains the CanduMaka of Bana with trs. and note's. 

In the enumeration of the friends of his youth, who are said to have been of the same 
age (cat/asd «amdndh), Bana refers in hia ffarja-cart^a (ed. A. A. Fubrer, Bombiy 19r9, 
p. 67 ; ed. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1892, p. 47, 4th ed., 1914, p. 42) to a certain Jaflgulika or 
snake-doctor, appropriately named Mayuraka, who may or may not be our poet ; but the 
earliest mention of the poet Mayura, along with Bapa, in the court of Har^a oo'‘ura in the 
Nmasdhasahka^carita (ii. 18» of Padmagupta (about 1005 A.D.). The Inter eulogistic stanza of 
RAjafiekhara in Sml (iv. 68), however, punningly alludes to the art of the snake-doctor The 
earliest anonymous quotation of two stanzas (Nos. 9, 23) from the Sdrya-Sataka of Mayura 
occurs in Inandavardhaoa’s Dhvanydloka {2Qd half of the 9th century), ii, p. 92 and 99-100. 
There is another much inferior tradition which connects him, along with many other Sanskrit 
poetsi with king Bhoja of Dhara. 

5 (Juackenbos, op. cit., pp. 72-79, text and trs. ; also in JA08, XXXI, 1911, pp. 843-64. 

-4 kenaisd rati-rak^a^em ramitd Sardula-vikrtdita^ st. 3; and dfs^vd rupam idarp 
priydhga-gahanarri Vfddho'pi kdmdyale, st. 5- 
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htaha,^ in praise of the deity. But it must be said that the 
the Sataka gives the impression of being actuated not so much by 
piety as by the spirit of literary display. The theme of the 
work, which retains in its present form exactly one hundred 
stanzas,* consists of an extravagant description and praise of the 
sun-god and his appurtenances, namely, his rays, the horses that 
draw his chariot, his charioteer Aruna, the chariot itself and the 
solar disc. The sixth stanza of the poem refers to the sun’s 
power of healing diseases, which apparently set the legend 
rolling ; but the belief that the sun can inflict and cure 
leprosy is old, being preserved in the Iranian story of Sam, 
the prototype of the Puranic legend of Samba ; it may not 
have anything to do with the presumption that the cult of the 
sun was popular in the days of Harsa, even if Harsa’s father is 
described in the Harsa-carita as a devotee of the sun. With all 
its devotional attitude, the poem is written in the elaborate 
Sragdhara metre ; and its diction, with its obvious partiality 
for compound words, difficult construction, constant alliteration, 
jingling of syllables and other rhetorical devices,® is equally 


^ Ed. G. P. Quackenbos, as above. Also ed. io Haeberlin, op. cit.i p, 197 f, reproduced 
in Jivananda, op. cit.^ II, p. 222 f ; ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab with comm, of 
Tribhuvanapala, NSP, Bombay 1889, 1927 ; ed. with comm, of Yajne^vara, in Pothi form, 
Baroda Sarpvat 1928 (=1872 A.D.). The Ceylonese paraphrase (Sanna) by VilgammQla 
Mahathera, with text, ed. Don A. de Silva Devarakkhita Batuvantudave, Colombo 1883 
(see JRAS, XXVI, 1894, p. 565 and XXVIII, 1896, pp. 216-16). 

2 With an apparently spurious stanza at the end, not noticed by the commentator, in 
NSP ed., giving the name of the author and tbe Phala-^ruti. The order of the stanzas, 
however, is not the same in all editions and manuscripts ; but this is of little consequence in 
a loosely constructed poem of this kind. 

® It is remarkable that puns are not frequent; and the poem has some clever, 
but very elaborate, similes and metaphors, eg., that of the thirsty traveller (st. 14), of 
antidote against poison (st. 31), of the day-tree (st. 34), of the dramatic technique 
(st. 60) ; there is a play on the numerals from one to ten (st. 18 j cf. Buddha-carita ii. 
41); harsh-sounding series of syllables often occur (st. 6, 98 etc.); while st. 71 is cited 
by Mamma{a as an instance of a composition, where facts are distorted in order to effect an 
alliteration. The Aksara-(}ambara, which Ba^ia finds in the diction of the Gaudas, is abundant 
here, as well as in hia own Can,^t4aidka\ and it is no wonder that one of the commen- 
tators, Madhusudaoa (about 1664 A.D.), gives to both Mayura and Ba^ia the designa- 
tion of eastern poets (Pauraatya) , 
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elaborate. The quality of graceful and dignified expression and 
the flowing gorgeousness of the metre may be admitted ; in fact, 
the majesty which this compactly loaded metre can put on has 
seldom been better shown ; but the highly stilted and recondite 
tendencies of the work have little touch of spontaneous inspira- 
tion about them. Whatever power there is of visual presenta- 
tion, it is often neutralised by the deliberate selection and 
practice of laboured tricks of rhetoric. The work is naturally 
favoured by the rhetoricians, grammarians and lexicographers, 
and frequently commented upon,* but to class it with the poems 
of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti shows the lack of ability to distin- 
guish between real poetry and its make-believe.^ 

The Gandi-htaka ® of Bana is of no higher poetical merit ; 
it is cited even less by rhetoricians * and anthologists, and com- 
mentaries on it are much fewer.® Written and composed in 
the same sonorous Sragdhara metre ® (102 stanzas) and in the 
same elaborate rhetorical diction, the poem shows noteworthy 
similarity to Mayura’s Sataka, and lends plausibility to the 
tradition that it was composed in admiring rivalry. The myth 
of Candl’s slaying of the buffalo-demon is old,, being mentioned 
in the MaJiahhdrata (ix. 44-46) and amplified in the Puranas ; 
but Bana makes use of it, not for embellishing the story, but 
for a high-flown panegyric of Candi, including a glorification 

1 The number of commentaries listed by Aufrecht is 26; see Quackenbos, op. 

p. 108* 

^ About 20 stanzas in various metres^ not traceable in this worki are assigned tc 
Mayura in the anthologies; some of them are clever and less artificial, but are not of inucb 
poetical value. For these, see Quackenbos, pp. 229-242. Some of these verses are aacribed to 
other poets as well ; see Thomas, Kvs, p. 67f. 

3 Ed. in Kavyamala, Gucchaka iv, with a Sanskrit comm. : ed. G. P. Quackenbos, at 
above, pp. 243-357. There is nothing improbable in Bana’s anthorship of the work. Arjuna- 
varmadeva in the 12th century (on Amaru, st. 1) expressly ascribes this work to Bapa and 
quotes a stanza from it. There is a picturesque description of a temple of Oapdika in Banah 
K&damhari* 

4 The earliest quotation is by Bboja, who cites Bt.<40 and 66. 

4 Only two or three commentaries are, so far, known. 

• With the exception of six stanzas in SSrdulavikrl^ita (nos. 26, 32, 49, 66, 66, 721 
yyhich may or may not be original, for the variation has no special motive^ 
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of the power of CapdI’s left foot which killed the demon by its 
marvellous kick ! Bana does not adopt Mayura’s method of syste- 
matic description of the various objects connected with Candl, 
but seeks diversion by introducting, in as many as forty-eight 
stanzas, speeches in the first person (without dialogue) by Candl, 
Mahisa, Candi’s handmaids Jaya and Vijaya, Siva, Karttikeya, 
the gods and demons — and even by the foot and toe-nails of 
Candi ! Bana has none of Mayura’s elaborate similes, but puns- 
are of frequent occurrence and are carried to the extent of 
involving interpretation of entire individual stanzas in two ways. 
There is an equally marked tendency towards involved and 
recondite constructions, but the stylistic devices and love of 
conceits are perhaps more numerous and prominent. The work 
has all the reprehensible features of the verbal bombast with 
which Bana himself characterises the style of the Gaudas. Even 
the long-drawn-out and never sluggish melody of its voluminous 
metre does not fully redeem its artificialities of idea and express- 
ion, while the magnificent picturesqueness, which characterises 
Bana’s prose works, is not much in evidence here. To a greater 
extent than Mayura’s Sataka, it is a poetical curiosity rather 
than a real poem ; but it is an interesting indication of the 
decline of poetic taste and growing artificiality of poetic form, 
which now begin to mark the growth of the Kavya. 

One of Eaja^ekhara’s eulogistic stanzas quoted in the Sukti- 
muktdvall (iv. 70) connects Bana and Mayura with Matanga («. 1. 
Candala) ^ DivSkara as their literary rival in the court of king 
Har§a. Nothing remains of his work except four stanzas quoted 
in the Subhdsitavali, of which one (no. 2646), describing the sea- 
girdled earth successively as the grandmother, mother, spouse and 
daughter-in-law, apparently of king Har^a, has been censured for 
inelegance by Abhinavagupta. It has been suggested ® that the 

* The GOS edition (Baroda 1988, p. 45) reads Capdala, without any variant, but with 
the note that the reading MataAga is found in SP, Apparently the latter reading is 
sporadic. 

* F. Hall, introd. to Vasavadatt&t Calcutta 1859» p. 21, and Maxmiiller, /ndta, p. 880, 
note 5. 
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poet should be identified with Manatuhga, the well known Jaina 
Scarya and author of two Stotras (namely, the Bhaktamam ^ in 
Sanskrit and Bhayahara ^ in Prakrit), on the ground that some 
Jaina tales of miracles ® connect him with Bana and Mayura. 
But the evidence is undoubtedly weak,^ and the presumption that 
the three Stotras of Bana, Mayura and this poet were meant 
respectively to celebrate sun-worship, Saktism and Jainism 
is more schematic than convincing. The date of Manatmiga 
is uncertain ; the Jaina monastic records place him as early 
as the 3rd century A.D., but other traditions bring him down 
to periods between the 5th and the 9th century A.D. There 
is little basis of comparison between Manatuhga’ s Stotra and 
the Satakas of Bana and Mayura. It consists of 44 or 48 
stanzas, in the lighter and shorter Vasantatilaka metre, in praise 
of the Jina Rsabha as the incom'parable and almost deified 
saint ; but it is not set forth in the A^ir form of Bana and 
Mayura’s Satakas, being directly addressed to the saint. It 
is in the ornate manner, but it is much less elaborate, and the 
rhetorical devices, especially punning, are not prominent. Its 
devotional feeling is unmistakable, but there is little that is 
distinctive in its form and content.® 

To the king-poet Harsavardhana himself are ascribed, 
besides the three well known plays, some Buddhist Stotras of 
doubtful poetical value, if not of doubtful authorship. Of these, 


1 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka vii, pp 1-lU ; also ed. and trs. H. Jacobi in /nd. -Stud., 
XIV, p. 359f. The title is suggested by the opening words of the poem. 

* Addressed to Jina Par^vanatha, hut the work is not yet printed. In 1309 A.D. 
Jinaprablia Suri wrote a commentary on it (Peterson, Report 188^-83, p. 62). 

^ The legend of the Jina’s delivering Manatunga from his self-imposed fetters, on the 
parallel of Capdt’s healing the self-amputated limbs of Bana, is probably suggested by the 
general reference in the poem itself to the Jina’s power, apparently in a metaphorical sense, 
of releasing the devotee from fetters. 

* See Quackenbos, op. cH.y p. lOf. 

6 The later Jaina Stotras, in spite of their devotional importance, are not of much 
literary value; see Winterniti, HIL, II, p. 66lf, Even the Kalydna-mandira Stotra (ed. 
Eavyamala and Ind. Stud., he. cit.) of Siddhasena Divakara is a deliberate and much more 
laboured imitation of the Bhaktdmara in the same metre and same number (44) of stanzas. 
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the Suprahha or Suprahhata Stotra,^ recovered in Sanskrit, is 
a morning hymn of twenty-four stanzas addressed to the Buddha^ 
in the MalinI metre. About a dozen occasional stanzas, chiefly of 
an erotic character, but of a finer quality than the Stotra, 
are assigned to Harsa in the anthologies, in addition to a large 
riumber which can be traced mainly in the Ratndvali and the 
Nagananda.’^ 


3. The Mahikivya from Bharavi to Magha 

One of the most remarkable offshoots of the literature of 
this period is represented by a group of Kalidasa’s direct and 
impressive poetical descendants, who made it their business to 
keep up- the tradition of the sustained and elevated poetical com- 
position, known in Sanskrit as the Mahakavya, but who develop- 
ed and established it in such a way as to stereotype it for all 
time to come. The impetus, no doubt, came from Kalidasa’s two 
so-called Mahakavyas, but the form and content of the species 
were worked out in a different spirit. It would be unhistorical 
in this connexion to consider the definitions of the Mahakavya 
given by the rhetoricians,* for none of them is earlier than 
Kalidasa, and the question whether Kalidasa conformed to them 

' Ascribed wronglj to king Har^adeva of Kashmir in Bstan-hgyur and in Minayefif’s 
manuscripts. It is given in extenso by Thomas in JRAS, 1903, pp. 703-722 and reproduced 
in App. B. to P. V. Kane’s ed. of Harsa^carita^ Bombay 1918. See Shhv^ Introd. under 
Suprabhata. 

* The anthologioal and inscriptional verses ascribed to Harsa are collected together in 
introd. to Priyadarsiha, ed. Nariman, Jackson and Ogden, New York 1923, p. xlivf, and 
Thouias, Kvs. Bee M.L, Ettinghausen, Harsavardhatm, Louvain 1906, pp. 161-79. 

^ J. Nobel, The Foundations of Indian Poetry ^ Calcutta 1925, p. 140f. The Mahakavya 
or * Great Poem ’ is a poetical narrative of heroic characters and exploits, but it is not a work 
of the type of the Great Epics, the Mahdhhdrala or the Rdmdyana^ which correspond to our 
sense of a heroic poem, but which are classified and distinguished as It hasas. The eminence 
denoted by the prefix ‘ great ' does not refer to the more primitive epic or heroic spirit nor to 
directness and simplicity, but rather to the bulk, sustained workmanship and general 
literary competence of these more sophisticated and deliberate productions. If an analogy is 
permissible, the Mah&kivyas stand in the same relation to the Great Epics as the work of 
Milton does to that of Homer. 
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does not arise. Nor should the group of early poets, with 
whom we are occupied here, be supposed to have followed them. 
On the contrary, the norm, which even the two earliest rhetori- 
cians, Bhamaha (i. 19-23) and Dandin (i. 14-19), lay down 
appears to have been deduced from the works of these poets 
themselves, especially from those of Bharavi, the main features 
of which are generalised into rules of universal application. 
As such, the definitions are, no doubt, empirical, but they deal 
with accidents rather than with essentials, and do not throw 
much light upon the historical or poetic character of these 
compositions. 

Perhaps for this reason, Vamana (i. 3. 22) brushes aside 
the definitions as of no special interest ; but it is important to 
note that the rather extensive analysis of Rudrata (xyi. 7-19), 
more than that of earlier rhetoricians, emphasises at least one 
interesting characteristic of the Mahakavya, as we know them, 
when it prescribes the rules for the development of the theme. 
Like his predecessors, he speaks indeed of such formal require- 
ments as the commencement of the poem with a prayer, blessing 
or indication of content, the pursuit of the fourfold ends of 
life (conduct, worldly success, love and emancipation), the 
noble descent of the hero, the occurrence of sentiments and 
ornaments, the division into cantos, the change of metre at 
the end of each canto, and so forth ; but he also gives a list of 
diverse, topics which may be introduced into the main narrative. 
These include not only subjects like political consultation, 
sending of messengers and spies, encampment, campaign and 
triumph of the hero, but also descriptions of towns, citizens, 
oceans, mountains, rivers, seasons, sunset, moonrise, dawn, 
sport in park or in water, drinking bouts and amorous dalliance. 
All this is, of course, prescribed as it is found conspicuously 
in Bharavi and Magha ; but Rudrata adds that in due time 
the poet may resume the thread of the main narrative, implying 
thereby that these descriptions, no matter what their relevancy 
js, should be inserted asf«,a matter of conventional amplification 
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and embellishment, and may even hold up and interrupt the story 
itself for a considerable length. This seldom happens in 
Kalidasa, in whom the narrative never loses its interest in 
subsidiary matters ; but in Bharavi and Magha these banal 
topics, loosely connected with the main theme, spread over at least 
five (iv, V, viii-x) and six (vi-xi) entire cantos respectively, until 
the particular poet has leisure to return to his narrative. While 
Bhatti is sparing in these digressions, which are found mostly 
scattered in cantos ii, x and xi, Kumaradasa devotes consider- 
able space to them (cantos i, iii, viii, ix and xii). Although 
there is, in these passages, evidence of fluent, and often fine, 
descriptive power, the inventiveness is neither free nor fertile, 
but moves in the conventional groove of prescribed subjects and 
ideas, and the over-loading of the parts necessarily leads to the 
weakening of the central argument. 

The motive for such adventitious matter is fairly obvious. 
It is meant to afford the poet unchartered freedom to indulge in 
his luxuriant descriptive talent and show off his skill and learn- 
ing. While it tends to make the content of the poem rich and 
diversified, one inevitable result of this practice is that the story 
is thereby pushed into the backgiound, and the poetical em- 
bellishments, instead of being incidental and accessory, become 
the main point of the Mahakavya. The narrative ceases to be 
interesting compared to the descriptive, argumentative or erotic 
divagations of unconscionable length ; there is abundance, but no 
sense of proportion. The theme, therefore, is often too slender 
and insignificant; whatever may be there of it is swamped 
by a huge mass of digressive matter, on which the poet chiefly 
concentrates; and the whole poem becomes, not an organic 
whole, but a mosaic of poetic fragments, tastelessly cemented 
together. 

It must be admitted that there is no lack of interesting 
matter in these Mahakavyas, but the matter is deliberately made 
less interesting than the manner. The elegant, pseudo-heroic 
or succulent passages are generally out of place, but they are an 
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admirable outlet for the fantastic fancy and love of rhetoric and 
declamation which characterise these poets. At the time we 
have reached, the stream of original thought and feeling, after 
attaining its high-water mark in Kalidasa, was decidedly slacken- 
ing, The successors of Kalidasa pretend to hand down the 
tradition of their predecessor’s great achievement, but what they 
lack in poetic inspiration, they make up by rhetoric in its full 
and varied sense. The whole literature is indeed so saturated 
with rhetoric that everything, more or less, takes a rhetorical 
turn. It seeks to produce, most often successfully, fine effects, 
not by power of matter, but by power of form, not by the glow 
of inspiration, but by the exuberance of craftsmanship ; and one 
may truly say that it is the age of cultivated form. If Kalidasa 
left Sanskrit poetry a finished body, the subsequent ages did no 
more than weave its successive robes of adornment. 

There is, therefore, an abundance of technical skill — and 
technical skill of no despicable kind — in the Mahakavyas of this 
period, but there is a corresponding deficiency of those subtle and 
indefinable poetic powers, which make a composition vital in its 
appeal. The rhetoric, no doubt, serves its own purpose in these 
poems, and no one can deny its vigour and variety; but it never 
goes very far, and often overreaches itself by its cleverness and 
excess. It breeds in the poets an inordinate love for itself, which 
seduces them to a prolixity, disproportionate to their theme, and 
to an extravagance of diction and imagery, unsuitable to their 
thought and emotion. This want of balance between matter 
and manner, which is rare in Kalidasa and which a true poetic 
instinct always avoids, is very often prominent in these lesser 
poets ; and their popularity makes the tradition long and deeply 
rooted in Sanskrit poetical literature. It degenerates into a 
deliberate selection of certain methods and means wholly to 
achieve style, and loses all touch of spontaneity and naturalness. 
To secure strength, needless weight is superadded, and elasticity 
is lost in harmony too mechanically studied. The poets are 
never slipshod, never frivolous; they are ig^dfisd far too serious^ far 
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too sober either to soar high or dive deep. Theirs is an equable 
merit, producing a dainty and even effect, rather than a throb- 
bing response to the contagious rapture of poetic thought and 
feeling. As they never sin against art, they seldom reach the 
heaven of poetry. 

Nevertheless, the poets we are considering are not entirely 
devoid of purely poetic merit, even if they are conscious and 
consummate artists. The period, as we see it, is neither sterile 
nor inanimate, nor is it supported by the prestige of a single 
name. It is peopled with striking figures; and, apart from 
smaller poems of which we have spoken, the body of larger works 
produced is fairly extensive in quantity and not negligible in 
quality. Even if they do not reach the liighevSt level, it is not 
necessary to belittle them. The qualities of the literature may 
not awaken the fullest critical enthusiasm, but it is certainly 
marked by sustained richness and many-sided fullness. Of the 
four greater poets of this period, namely, Bharavi, Bhatti, 
Knmaradasa and Magha, it is curious that we possess only a single 
work of each. It is not known whether they wrote more works 
than what have survived. The verses quoted from these poets 
in the anthologies and rhetorical works are generally traceable 
in their extant poems ; but in view' of the uncertain and fluctua- 
ting character of these attributions, the surplus of unfraceable 
verses need not prove loss of other works which they are conjec- 
tured to have written. While Bharavi and Magha select for 
their themes particular episodes of the Mahahharata , Bhatti and 
Kumaradasa conceive the more ambitious project of rehandling the 
entire story of the Ramayana. All the four agree in choosing a 
heroic subject from the Epics but their inspiration is not heroic, 
and their treatment has little of the simplicity and directness, 
as well as the vivid mythological background, of the Epics. 

a. Bharavi 

Of the composers of the Mahakavya who succeeded 
Kalidasa, Bharavi is perliaps the earliest and certainly the 
83-1343B 
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foremost. All that is known of him is that he must be placed 
much earlier than 634 A.D., at which date he had achieved 
poetic fame enough to be mentioned with Kalidasa in the 
Aihole inscription of Pulake^in II.’ As the inscription belongs 
to the same half-century as that in which Bana flourished, Balia’s 
silence about Bharavi’s achievement is somew'hat extraordinary ; 
but it need not be taken to imply Bbaravi’s contemporaneity or 
nearness of time to Bana. 

The subject-matter of the Kiratarjunlya ® of Bharavi is 
derived from one of the episodes of Arjmia’s career described in 
the Vana-parvan of the Mahahhdrata.^ Under the vow of twelve 
years’ exile the Papdavas had retired to the Dvaita forest, ' where 
the taunt and instigation of DraupadI, supported by the vehe- 
ment urging of Bhima, failed to move the scrupulous Yudhisthira 
to break the pledge and w'age war. The sage Vyasa appears, and 
on his advice they move to the Kamyaka forest, and Arjuna sets 
out to win divine weapons from Siva to fight the Kauravas. 
Indra, in the guise of a Brahman ascetic, is unable to dissuade 
Arjuna, but pleased with the hero’s firmness^ reveals himself and 
wishes him success. Arjuna’s austerities frighten the gods, on 
whose appeal Siva descends as a Kirata, disputes with him on 
the matter of killing a boar, and, after a fight, reveals his true 
form and grants the devotee the desired weapons. This small 
and simple epic episode is selected for expanded and embellished 
treatment in eighteen cantos, with all the resources of a refined 
and elaborate art. Bharavi adheres to the outline of the story, 


^ For the alleged relation of Bharavi and see 8. K. De in IHQ^ I, 1926, p. 81 f . 

Ill, 1927, p. 396; also G. Harihara Saatri in III, 1927, p. 169 f, who would place 

Bharavi and Da^din at the cloBe of the 7th century. The quotation of a pada of Kirdia XTII. 
14 in the Kdiikd on Pap, i. 3, 23, pointed out by Kielhorn {I A, XIV, p. 327), does not advaoce 
the solution of the question further. 

* Ed. N. B. Godabole and K. P. Parab, with the comm, of Mallinatha, NSP, Bombay 
1885 (6th ed. 1907); only i-iii, with the c<anm. of CitrabhSnu, ed, T. Ganapati Saatri, 
Trivandrum Skt. Ser., 1918; tra. into German by C. Cappeller in Harvard Orient. Ser., xv, 
1912. 

3 Bomb, ed.^ iii. 27-41. 
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but he fills it up with a large mass ol matter, Some of which have 
hardly any direct bearing on the theme. The opening of the poem 
with the return of Yudhi^thira’s spy, who comes with the report of 
Suyodhana’s beneficient rule, at once plunges into the narrative, 
but it also supplies the motive of the following council of war and 
gives the poet an opportunity of airing his knowledge of statecraft. 
The elaborate description of autumn and the Himalayas, and of 
the amorous sports of the Gandharvas and Apsarases in land and 
water, repeated partially in the following motif of -the practice of 
nymphal seduction upon the young ascetic, is a disproportionate 
digression, meant obviously for a refined display of- descriptive 
powers. Apart from the question of relevancy, Bharavi’s 
flavoured picture of amorous sports, like those of Magha and 
others who imitated him with greater gusto and created a 
tradition, is graceless in one sense but certainly graceful in 
another ; and there is, in his painting of natural scenery, a 
real feeling for nature, even if for nature somewhat tricked and 
frounced. The martial episode, extending over two cantos, of 
the rally of Siva’s host under Skanda’s leadership and the fight 
with magic weapons, is not derived from the original ; but, in 
spite of elaborate literary effort, the description is rather one of a 
combat as it should be conducted in artificial poetry, and the 
mythical or magical elements take away much of its reality. 

Bharavi’s positive achievement has more often been belittled 
than exaggerated in modern times. Bharavi shares some of the 
peculiarities of his time and falls into obvious errors of taste, 
but in dealing with his poetry the literary historian need not be 
wholly apologetic. His attempt to accomplish astonishing feats 
of verbal jugglery in canto xv (a canto which describes a battle !)^ 

1 The puerile tricks of Citra-bandha, displayed in this canto, are said to have originated 
from the art of arraying armies in different forms in the battle*field i But it is more plausible 
that they arose from the practice of writing inscriptions on swords and leaves. They are 
recognised for the 6rst time by Dap^in ; but Magha appears to regard them (xix.41) as indis- 
pensable in a Mahakavya. Kudra^A deals with them in sutne detail, but they are discredited 
by iLnandavardhana, suffered by Mammata in deference to poetic practice, and summarily 
rejected by YUvan&tba. 
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by a singular torturing of the language is an instance of the 
worst type of tasteless artificiality, which the Sanskrit poet 
is apt to commit ; but it must have been partly the fault of his 
time that it liked to read verses in which all or some of the feet 
are verbally identical, in which certain vocables or letters are 
exclusively employed, in which the lines or feet read the same 
backwards or forwards, or in a zigzag fashion. One never meets 
with such excesses in Kalidasa ; it is seen for the first time in 
Bharavi. We cannot be sure, however, if Bharavi originated 
the practice ; the deplorable taste might have developed in the 
interval ; but there can be no doubt that Bharavi succumbed to 
what was probably a powerful temptation in his day of rhetorical 
display in general an d of committing these atrocities in particular. 

pedantic observation of grammar, his search for recondite 
vocabulary, his conscious employment of varied metres are aspects 
of the same tendency towards laboured artificiality . His subject, 
though congenial, is not original; it is capable of interesting 
treatment, but is necessarily conditioned by its mythical charac- 
ter, and more so by Bharavi’s own idea of art. But these patent, 
though inexcusable, blemishes, which Bharavi shares with all the 
Mahakavya writers of this period, do not altogether render nuga- 
tory his great, though perhaps less patent, merits as a poet and 
artist. 

Bharavi as a poet and artist is perhaps not often first-rate, 
but he is never mediocre. It is seldom that he attains the full, 
hauntitig grace and melody of Kalidasa’s poetry, but he possesses 
not a little of Kalidasa’s charm of habitual ornateness, expressed 
with frequent simplicity, force and beauty of phrase and image. 
There are occasional bursts of rare and elsewhere unheard music', 
but what distinguishes Bharavi is that, within certain narrow but 
impregnable limits, he is a master of cultivated expriessioji . He 
has the disadvantage of comi-ng after and not in the first flush of the 
poetic energy of the age; his poetry is more sedate, more wei ghted 
with learni ng and technique; bu t, barring deliberaijl^rtificialities, 
he is seldom fantastic to frigidity or meditative to dulness. 
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Bliaravi’s subject does not call for light treatment. 
With his command of polished and stately phrase, he is quite 
at home in serio us and elevated themes ; but the softer graces 
of his style and diction are also seen in the elegant effect which 
he imparts to the somewhat inelegant episode, not on love, but 
on the art of love, which is irrelevantly introduced, perhaps 
chiefly for this purpose. The beauty of nature and of maidens 
is an ever attractive theme with the Sanskrit poets, 
but even in this sphere which is so universally cultivated, 
Bharavi’s achievement is of no mean order. Bharavi’s 
metrical form is also skilled and developed, but his practice is 
characterised by considerable moderation. He employs about 
twenty-four different kinds of metre in all, most of which, 
however, are sporadic, only about twelve being principally 
employed.^ Like Kalidasa in his two Mahakavyas, he employs 
mostly short lyrical measures, which suit the comparative 
ease of his manner, and avoids larger stanzas which encourage 
complexities cf expression. There is, therefore, no unnecessary 
display of metrical skill or profusion, nor any desire for unlimited 
freedom of verse. He gives us, in general, a flawless and 
equable music, eminently suited to his staid and stately theme ; 
but there is not much of finer cadences or of more gorgeous 
melody. 

Bharavi’s strength, however, lies more in the descriptive 
and the argumentative than in the lyric touch; and this he 
attains by his undoubted power of phraseology, which is indeed 
not entirely free from indulgence in far-fetched conceit s, but 
which is never over-gorgeous nor over-stiff. His play of fancy 
is constant and brilliant, but there is always a calm and refined 
dignity of diction. Bharavi has no love for complicated 


1 In each of cantos v and xviii, we find sixteen different kinds of metre, but Bharavi 
does not favour much the use of rare or difficult metres Thj only metres of this kin I, which 
occur but on’y once each, are J.iIoddh-itagiti. Jalidbiramala, Candrika, MattamayuLa, 
Kutila and Vari»^ip«i^rap«tita. He ines, however, Vaita'Iya in ii, Pramitaksara in iv, 
Prahar§ ni in vii, Svagata in ix, Pu!?pitagra in x, Udgita in xii and Aupacchandasika in xiii. 
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compoands; his sentences are of moderate length and reas onably 
clear an d forceful ; ther e is no perverse passion for volleys of 
puna and inypraions^ for abundance of laboured adjectives, or 
for complexities of tropes and comparisons. He has the faculty 
of building up u poetical argument or a picture by a succession 
of complementary strokes, not added at haphazard, but growing 
out of and on to one another ; the amplication has vigour and 
variety and seldom leads to tedious verbiage. His phrases often 
give a pleasing surprise; they ar e expressed with marvellou s 
brevity and propriety ; it is impossible to improve upon them; 
to get something better one has to change the kind, 

Bharavi’s poetry, therefore, is seldom overdressed, but bears 
the charm of a well-ordered and distinctive app earance. Of the 
remoter and rarer graces of style, it cannot be said there is none, 
but Bharavi does not suggest much of them. The Artha-gaurava 
or profundity of thought, which the Sanskrit critics extol in 
Bharavi, is the result of this profundity of expressio n ; but it 
is at once the source of his strength and his weakness. His 
maturity of expression is pleasing by its grace and polish ; it 
is healthful by its solidity of sound and sense ; but it has little 
of the contagious enthusiasm or uplifting magnificence of great 
poetry. One comes across fine things in Bharavi, striking, 
though quaintly put, conceits, vivid and graceful images, and 
even some distinctly fascinating expressions ; but behind every 
clear image, every ostensible thought or feeling, there are no 
vistas, no backgrounds ; for the form is too methodical a nd the 
colouring t( w artificial. Nevertheless, Bharavi can refine his 
expression without making it jejune ; he can embellish his idea 
without making it fantastic. His word-music, though subdued, 
is soothing ; his visual pictures, though elaborate, are convin- 
cing. If he walks with a solemn tread, he knows his foothold 
and seldom makes a false step . In estimating Bharavi’s 
place in Sanskrit poetry, we must recognise that he cannot give 
us very great things, b ut what he can give, he gives unerringly ; 
he is a sure master of his own c raft. 
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b. Bhatti 

Bhatti, author of the Rfivana-vadha,^ which is more usually 
styled Bhatti-kavya presumably after his name, need not detain 
us long. The poet’s name itself cannot authorise his identifica- 
tion with Vatsabhatti of the Mandasor inscription,^ nor with 
Bhartrhari, the poet-grammarian. We are told in the concluding 
stanza ® of the work that it was composed at Valabhl ruled over 
by Sridharasena, but since no less than four kings of this name 
are known to have ruled at Valabhi roughly between 495 and 
641 A.D,, Bhatti lived, at the earliest, in the beginning of the 
6th century, and, at the latest, in the middle of the 7th.* 

The so-called Mahakavya of Bbatti seeks to comprehend, 
in twenty cantos, the entire story of the Ramayana up to Eama’s 
return from Lanka and coronation ; but it is perpetrated deli- 
berately to illustrate the rules of grammar and rhetoric. It is, 
i n the words of the poet himself, like a lamp to those whose eve 
is' grammar; b ut without grammar, it is like a mirror in the 
hands of the blind. One can, of course, amiably resolve to read 
the work as a poem, ignoring its professed purpose, but one 
will soon recognise the propriety of the poet’s warning 
that the composition is a thing of joy to the learned, and 
that it is not easy for one, who is less gifted, to understand 
it without a commentary. Sound literary taste will hardly 
justify the position, but there is not much in the work itself 
which evinces sound literary taste. 

^ Ed. Qovinda Sanksr Bapat, with comm, of Jayamadgala, NSP, Bombay 1687 
ed. K. P. Trivedi, with comno. of Maliinatha, in Bomb. Skt. Ser.,2 vols., 1898;ed. J. N 
Tarkaratnft, with comm, of JayamaAgala and Bharatamallika, 2 vols., Calcutta 1871-78 
(reprint of Calcutta ed. in 2 vols., 1808). 

2 As suggested by B. C. Majumdar in JRAS, 1904, p. 306f ; see Keith in JRAS, 1909, 
p. 435. 

3 9be stanza is not commented upon by Maliinatha. 

* See Hultzsch in LXXIl, 1908, p. 146f, The work is of course known to 

Bbamaha, but since Bhamaba’s date itself is uncertain, the fact is not of much chronological 
value. On the relation of Bhatti 'a treatment of poetic figures to that of Bbamaha, se^ 
S. a, De, Sanskrit Poetics^ I, pp. 5W7. 
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Apart from its grammatical ostentation, the poem suffers 
from a banal theme. Bhatti attempts some diversity by intro- 
ducing speeches and conceits, as well as occasional description of 
seasons and objects, but the inventions are negligible, and the 
difficult medium of a consciously laboured language is indeed a 
serious obstacle to their appreciation. What is a more serious 
drawback is that the poet has hardly any freedom of phraseology, 
which is conditioned strictly by the necessity of employing only 
those words whose grammatical forms have to be illustrated 
methodically in each stanza ; and all thought, feeling, idea or 
expression becomes only a slave to this exacting purpose. It 
must be said, however, to Bhatti’s credit that his narrative flows 
undisturbed by lengthy digressions ; that his diction, though 
starched and weighted by grammatical learning, is without 
complexities of involved construction and laboured compounds; 
that, in spite of the inevitable play of word and thought, there 
is nothing recondite or obscure in his ideas; and that his versi- 
fication,’ though undistinguished, is smooth, varied and lively. 

Even very generous taste will admit that here practically 
ends all that can be said in favour of the work, but it does not 
very much improve its position as a poem. If one can labour 
through its hard and darnaging_^cnist__gf_eru^ one will 
doubtless find a glimmering of fine and interesting things. But 
Bhatti is a writer of much less original inspiration than his 
contemporaries, and his inspiration comes from a direction other 
than the purely poetic. The work is a great triumph of artifice, 
and perhaps more reasonably accomplished than such later 
triumphs of artifice as proceed even to greater excesses; but that is 
a different thing from poetry. Bhatti’s scholarliness has justly 
propitiated scholars, but the self-imposed curse of artificiality 


1 Like tbe early Mabakavya poets, Bba^ti limits bimself generally to shorter lyrical 
metres; lor ger metres like Mflndakranta, ^ardulavikridita and Pragdhara being used but 
rarely. The ^loka (iv.ix, xiv-zxii) and Upajaii i, ii, xi, and xii) are bis chief metres. Of 
uncommon metres, A^valalita, Nandana, Narkutska, and ?rabarai;iakaliba occur only once 
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neutralises whatever poetic gifts he really possesses. Few read 
his worst, but even his best is seriously flawed by his unfor- 
tunate outlook ; and, unless the delectable pursuit of poetrj is 
regarded as a strenuous intellectual exercise, few can speak of 
Bhatti’s work with positive enthusiasm. 


c. Kumaradasa 

Kumaradasa, also known as Kumarabhatta or Bhatta 
Kumara, deserves special interest as a poet from the fact that 
he consciously modelled his Janakl-harana ^ in form and spirit, on 
the two Mahakavyas of Kalidasa, even to the extent of frequently 
plagiarising his predecessor’s ideas and sometimes his phrases. 
This must have started the legend^ which makes this great 
admirer and follower of Kalidasa into his friend and 
contemporary, and inspired the graceful but extravagant, eulogy 
of Raja^ekhara,^ quoted in the Sukti-muktavali (4. 76) of 
Jahlana. A late Ceylonese tradition of doubtful value identifies 
our author with a king of Ceylon, named Kumaradhatusena or 
Kumaradasa {circa 517-26 A. D.), son of Maudgalayana. Even 
if the identity is questioned, ' the poet’s fame was certainly 
widely spread in the 10th century ; for the author of the Kdvya- 
i7nmamm (p. 12) refers to the tradition of the poet’s being born 

^ Reconstructed and edited (with the Sinhalese Sauna), cantos i-xv and one verse of xxv, 
by Dharrriarama Sthavira, in Sinhalese characters, Colombo 1891 ; the same prepared in 
Devanagarl, bj Haridas Sastri, Calcutta 1893; i-x, ed. G. R. Nandargikar, Bombay 1907 
(the ed. utilises some Devanagari Mss, but most of these appear to owe their origin to the 
Sinhalese source) » xvi, ed. L. D. Barnett from a Malayalam Ms in BSOS, IV, p. 285fy 
(Roman text\ to whi h addl. readings furnished from a Madras Ms by S. K. Be in BSOS, 
IV, p. 611f. 

^ Rhys Davids in JRAS, 1888, pp. 148*49. 

^ The stanza punningly states that no one, save Kumaradasa, would dare celebrate the 
abduction of Sita {Janaki-harana) when RaghuvamH was current, as no one but Ravaija would 
dare arcomplish the deed when Raghu's dynasty existed. 

4 Keitli in JRAS, 1901, p. 678f. Nandargikar, Kumaradasa and his Place in Skt Lit., 
Poona 1908, argues for a date between the last quarter of the 8th and the first quarter of 
the 9th century A. D., which seems quite reasonable. Rajaiekhara {Kdvya-mlmdrftsd ed. 
GOS, 1916, p. 26) quotes anonymously Jdnakhharana, xii. 37 (madarii navaiharya), 

2f-1343B 
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blind, and Kumaradasa’s stanzas are quoted in the Sanskrit 
anthologies dating from about the same time.^ 

The entire Sanskrit text of the JanaM-harana has not yet 
been recovered, but the Sinhalese literature has preserved a 
Sanna or vs?ord-for-word gloss of the first fourteen cantos and of 
the fifteenth in part,® which brings the story down to Angada’s 
embassy to the court of Eavana. From this gloss it has been 
possible to piece together a text, which is perhaps not a perfect 
restoration, but which cannot diverge very far from the 
original.® The extent of the original work is not known, but since 
the gloss also preserves the colophon and the last stanza of 
canto XXV, giving the name of the work and the author, it is 
probable that the poem concluded with the theme of Kama’s 
coronation apparently handled in this canto. If this is 
correct, then it is remarkable that Kumaradasa’s poem 
exactly coincides, in the extent of its subject-matter, with 
the work of Bhatti.^ Like the Ravana-vadha, again, the 
Janakl-hararia suffers from a banal theme derived from the Epic, 
although Kumaradasa’s object and treatment are entirely 
different. In the handling of the story, Kumaradasa follows his 
original fairly faithfully ; but, for diversity, poetical descriptions 
and episodes are freely introduced. In the first canto, for 
instance, a picture of Ayodhya, which is rivalled by the account 
of Mithila in canto vi, is given, while the sports of Da^aratha 

1 For the citations see Tbomas, Kvs, pp, 84-36. K^emendra in bis Aucitya-vicara* 
(ad 24) wrongly ascribes a stanza to Kumaradasa, of which one foot is already* quoted bj 
Patafljali. Whether the poet knew the Kdiika (circa 660 A-D.) is debatable (see Thomas in 
JKi48', 1901, p. 266); and Vamana’s prohibition (v. 1,5) of the use of fthaZw has no particulai 
reference to Kumaradasa. These and such other references are too indehnlte to admit ol 
any deciaive inference. 

* The Madras Ms esisting in the Govt. Orient. Mss Library, contains twentj 
cantos, but it is a very corrupt transcript of an unknown original, and it is not 
known how far it is derived ultimately from the Sinhalese Sanna. The last verse of the Mg 
describes Kumaradaaa as king of Ceylon and son of Kumaramani. 

3 Lenmann in WZKM. VII, 1893, pp. 226-32; F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1901 
pp. 2o4>o8. ' 

i For an an^ljais of the poem, ue the article of Tbomae, cited above. 
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and his wives in the garden are described in canto iii. We have 
a fine description of the rainy season in canto xi, while the next 
canto matches it with a picture of autumn. In most of these 
passages the influence of Kalidasa is transparent. Da^aratha’s 
lecture to Rama on the duties of kingship has no counterpart in 
Kalidasa’s poems; but the appeal to Visnu in canto ii, the des- 
cription of spring in canto iii, the entire canto viii on the 
dalliance of Rama and Sita after marriage, and Sita’s lovelorn 
condition (Purva-raga) before marriage in the preceding canto, 
inevitably remind one of similar passages and episodes in Kalidasa’s 
two poems. But these digressions are neither too prolix nor too 
numerous^ and the interest of the narrative is never lost. In 
this respect Kumaradasa follows the manner of Kalidasa rather 
than that of Bharavi, and has none of the leisurely and extended 
scale of descriptive and erotic writing which prevails in the later 
Mahakavyas, 

The incomplete and not wholly satisfactory recovery of 
Kumaradasa’s work makes it difficult to make a proper estimate ; 
but the remark is not unjust that the Janakl-harana, as a poem^^ 
is more artificial than the Raghu-varriia and the Kumara- 
samhhava, perhaps more than the Kiratarjuniyaj but it does not 
approach, in content, form and diction, the extravagance of 
the later Kavya, Some of Kumaradasa’s learned refinements 
take the form of notable grammatical and lexicographical pecu- 
liarities, and of a decided love for circumlocution, alliteration 
and dainty conceits, but none of these propensities take an undue 
or elaborate prominence. His metrical skill is undoubted, but 
like Kalidasa in his two longer poems, he prefers short musical 
metres and does not seek the profusion or elaboration of shifting 
or recondite rhythmic forms.* Although. Kumaradasa has a weak- 
ness for the pretty and the grandiose, which sometimes strays 
into the ridiculous, he is moderate in the use of poetic figures ; 
there is some play upon words, but no complex puns. 


^ The onlj jinoommoni but minoit metre is Avitsitba. 
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Although Kumaradasa’s poem furnishes easy and pleasant 
reading, his poetic power is liable to be much overrated. The 
compliment which ranks him with Kalidasa, no doubt, perceives 
some superficial similarity, but Kumaradasa’s originality in 
treatment, idea and expression is considerably impaired by his 
desire to produce a counterfeit. Possessed of considerable 
ability, he both gains and loses by coming after Kalidasa. He 
has a literary tradition, method and diction prepared for him for 
adroit employment, but he has not the genius to rise above them 
and strike out his own path. With inherited facility of execu- 
tion, he loses individuality and distinction. Kuraaradasa is a 
well-bred poet who follows the way of glittering, but not golden, 
poetic mediocrity : he is admirable but not excellent, learned 
but not pedantic, neat but not overdressed, easy but not simple. 
He has a gift of serviceable rhetoric and smooth prosody, but he 
is seldom brilliant and outstanding. He has a more than com- 
petent skill of pleasing expression, but he lacks the indefinable 
charm of great poetry. It is not easy to feel as much enthusiasm 
for Kumaradasa as for Bharavi ; but it is not just on that account 
to deny to him a fair measure, though by comparison, of the 
extraordinarily diffused poetic spirit of the time. 


d. Mdgha 

The usually accepted date for Magha is the latter part of the 
7th century A.D. The approximation is reached by evidence 
which is not altogether uncontestable ; but what is fairly certain 
is that the lower terminus of his date is furnished by the quota- 
tion from his poem by Vamana and Anandavardhana * at the fend 
of the 8th and in the middle of the 9th century A.D. respectively, 

^ Dhvanydloka^ ed. N8P, 1911, Second Uddyota, pp. 114, 116 = <5/iu v. 26 and iii. 53. 
A little earlier (end of the 8bh century) Vamana quotes from 16ssKavyaL 

V. 1.10, V. 2.10; X. 21 = v. 1. 13; xiv, 14=iv. 3.^ Makulabhatta*^ jili 
(ed. N8P, Bombay 1916, p. 11) similarly quotes iii, 33 anon|^hsl^,i5i;, 
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and the upper terminus by the very likely presumption that he 
is later than Bharavi whom he appears to emulate. There are 
five stanzas appended to Magha’s poem which give, in the third 
person, an account of his family, and which are commented upon 
by Vallabhadeva, but not by Mallinatha. Prom these verses we 
learn that Magha’s father was Dattaka Sarvasraya, and his grand- 
father Suprabhadeva was a minister of a king named Varmala. 
An attempt has been made to identify this Varmala {v.l. 
Varmalata, Dharmanabha or -natha and Nirmalata) with king 
Varmalata, of whom an inscription of about 625 A.D, exists.' 
But neither is this date beyond question, nor the identification 
beyond all doubt. 

Like Bharavi, with whom Magha inevitably invites 
comparison, Magha derives the theme of his ^Uwpala-vadha 
from a well known episode of the Mahdhharata ; ® but the 
dillerence of the story, as well as perhaps personal predilection, 
makes Magha glorify^_K£|^, in the same way as Bharavi honours 
Siva. At Yudhisthira’s royal consecration, Bhisma advises 
the award of the highest honour to Krsna, but Sisupala, king of 
the Cedis, raises bitter protest and leaves the hall. In the quarrel 
which ensues, Sisupala insults Bhisma and accuses Krsna of mean 

^ See Kielhorn in Gottinger Nachrichten, 1906; pp. 143-40, and in JRAS, 1908, 409f ; 
R. G. Bhandarkar, Report 1897, pp, xviii, xxxix^ D. R. Bbaudarkar in El, IX, pi I87f ; Pathak 
in JBRAS, XXIII, pp. 18-81 ; Kane in JBRAS, XXIV, pp. 91*96 ; D. C Bhattacharyya in 7.4, 
XLVI, 1917,p.l91f;H. Jacobi in TVZKM, III, 1889, pp. 121f, and IV, 1890, p. 236f ; Klatt 
in WZKM, IV, p. 61 f. The minor arguments that Magha knew tho Kasikd or the Nydsa of 
Jitendrabuddhi ii. 112), or the Vdgfdnancfaof Harsa (xx. 44) are, for the in iefiniteness 

of the allusions, hardly worth much. The Jaina legends have been invoked to prove that 
Magha was a contemporary of the poet Siddha (about 900 A.D.), but th^ legends only show 
that the Jainas made use of famous men in their anecdotes, and nothing more. More worth- 
less is the BhojOf'Prahandho, ac^’ount which makes Magha, as also miny other poets, a contem- 
porary of King Bhoja. The legend related in Merutudga> Prahandha-cintamani is equally 
useless. * 

* ed. Atmaram Sastri Vetal and J. S. Hosing, with oomm^ o Vallabhadeva and 
Mallinatha, KItehi Skt. Ser. no. 69, 1929; ed. Durgaprasad and Sivadatta. 
NSP, Bombay 1888, 9th ed. 1927, with coram. of Mallinatha only. Trs. into German by E. 
Hultzsch, Leipzig 1929,;^ la ^tracts, by a Cappeller (Balamagha), Stuttgart 1916, with 
text in roman charactel^» 
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tricks, including theft of his affianced bride. Having endured 
Si^upala’s insolence so far, on account of a promise to his mother 
to bear a hundred evil deeds of her son, Krsna now feels that he 
is relieved of the pledge, and severs the head of Si^upala with 
his discus. The epic story here is even simpler and more devoid 
of incidents than the episode of Arjuna’s fight with the Kirata, 
but it contains a number of rival speeches, which give Magha 
an opportunity of poetical excursions into the realm of politics 
and moralising, vituperation and panegyric. The outline of the 
epic story is accepted, but its slenderness and simplicity are ex- 
panded and embellished, in twenty cantos, by a long series of 
descriptive and erotic passages deliberately modelled, it seems, 
upon those of Bharavi. A variation is introduced in the first 
canto by the visit of Marada to Krsna at the house of Vasudeva, 
with a message from Indra regarding the slaying of Si^upala ; 
but it has its counterpart in Bharavi’ s poem in the visit of Vyasa 
to Yudhisthira. A similar council of war follows, in which 
Baladeva advises expedition and Uddhava caution ; and the know- 
ledge of statecraft displayed by Uddhava corresponds to that 
evinced by Bhima in Bharavi ’s poem. After this, Magha, like 
Bharavi, leaves the narrative and digresses into an even more 
luxurianti but disproportionate, mass of descriptive matter ex- 
tending practically over nine cantos (iv-xii), as against Bharavi’s 
seven. Krsna’s journey to Indraprastha to attend Yudhisthira’s 
consecration and the description of the mount Raivataka, which 
comes on the way, correspond to Arjuna’s journey and description 
of the Himalayas ; and Magha wants to surpass Bharavi in the 
|display of his metrical accomplishment by employing twenty- 
four different metres in canto iv, as opposed to Bharavi’s sixteen 
in canto v. The amours and blandishments of the Apsarases 
and Gandharvas in Bharavi are rivelled with greater elaboration 
and succulence "by the amorous frolics of the Yadavas with 
women of fulsome beauty ; and it is remarkable that in some of 
these cantos Magha selects the same metres (Frahar^inl and 
Svagata) as Bharavi does. Magha make^, a similar, but more 
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extensive, exhibition of his skill in the over-ingenious construction 
of verses known as Citra-bandha (canto xix), and follows his 
predecessor in introducing these literary acrobatics in the descrip- 
tion of the battle, although the battle-scenes are depicted, in both 
cases, by poets who had perhaps never been to a battle-field ! 

It is clear that the tradition, for once, is probably right 
in implying that Magha composed his 3Uupala-vadha with a 
view to surpass Bharavi’s Kirdtarjunlya by entering into a com- 
petetion with him on his own ground.' The orthodox Indian 
■opinion thinks (with a pun upon their respective names) that 
Magha has been able to eclipse Bharavi completely, and even 
goes further in holding that Magha unites in himself Kalidasa’s 
power of metaphorical expression, Bharavi’s pregnancy of thought 
and Dandin’s gracefulness of diction. While making allowance 
for exaggeration not unusual in such indiscriminate praise, and 
also admitting freely that Magha can never be mentioned lightly 
by any one who loves Sanskrit poetry, it is difficult for a reader 
of the present day to share this high eulogy. Mfigha’s deliberate 
modelling of his poem on that of Bharavi, with the purpose 
of outdoing his predecessor, considerably takes away his original- 
ity, and gives it the appearance of a tremendous effort.) He can 
claim the literary merits of Bharavi, but he also exaggerates 
some of Bharavi’s demerits. In respect of rhetorical skill and 
exuberance of fancy, Magha is not unsuccessful, and may have 
even surpassed Bharavi; but the remark does not apply in respect 
of real poetic quality, although it would not be just to deny to 
him a gift, even by comparison, of real poetry. 

, But Magha’s work, though not great, has been distinctly 
undervalued in modern times, as it was once overvalued. It is 


The questioo of Magha s ralationship to Bharavi has been discussed by Jacobi (in 
TTZKAf, 111,1889, pp. 121-40) by a detailed exainination of the structure of the two poems, 
their form, cootent and parallel passage s, with the concluaiou that Bharavi s poem served as 
a model for that of Magha. Jacobi (p. 141 f.) further wants to show that Baijia and 
Subandhu borrowed from Magha, but the parallelisms adduced are not definite enough to of 
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impossible to like or admire Magha heartily, and yet there are 
qualities which draw our reluctant liking and admiration. His 
careful and conscientious command of rhetorical technique is 
assured. He has an undoubted power of copious and elegant 
diction, and his phraseology and imagery often attain a fine, 
though limited, perfection. VHis sentences have movement, ease 
and balance ; and the variety of short lyrical metres,^ which he 
prefers, gives his stanzas swing and cadence. Magha himself 
tells us that a good poet should have regard for sound and sense, 
and so he cultivates both. Like Bharavi, he is a lover of har- 
monic phrases and master of cultivated expression, but he is 
perhaps more luxuriant, more prone to over-colouring, and more 
consciously ingenious. He can attain profundity by a free 
indulgence in conceit, but he is never abstruse. Fine felicities 
or brilliant flashes are not sporadic ; and Magha’s faculty of 
neat and pointed phrasing often rounds off his reflective passages 
with an epigrammatic charm. He does not neglect sense for 
mere sound, but the narrative is of little account to him, as to 
most Kavya poets ;Cand the value of his work lies in the series 
of brilliant andjiighly finished word-pictures he painty From 
the hint of a single line in the Epic, he gives an elaborate picture 
of Yudhisthira’s consecration ; and he must bring in erotic 
themes which are even less relevant to bis subject than 
that of Bharavi. In his poetry the Sastric learning and 
the rhetorical art of the time come into full flower, but it 
lacks the flush and freshness of natural bloomy 1 At every step 
we go, we are stopped to admire some elegant object, like 
walking in a carefully trimmed garden with a guide. > Magha 
can make a clever use of his knowledge of grammar, lexicon, 
statecraft, erotics and poetics ; he can pour his ^ncy into a 
faultless mould ; but it is often an uninspired and uninspiring 
accomplishment. He would like to raise admiration to its 

1 On metres which Magha employsi see Belloni-Pbillipi, La Metrica degli Tndit 
B'iienze 1912, ii, p. 65; Keith, HSL, pp. On metrical licences of Magha, see 

Facobi in Ind. Stud, xvii, p. 4i4 f. and in VerhandL dn V OrientalUten^Congrist, p. 136 f, 
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height in every line, so that in the end the whole is not 
admirable. Of real passion and fervour he has not much, and 
he does not suggest much of the supreme charm of the highest 
poetry ; but he has a soft richness of fancy, which often inclines 
him towards sweetness and prettiness. Like Bharavi, he is a 
poe t, not of love, but of the art of love : but he can refine the 
rather indelicate theme of amorous sports with considerable 
delicacy. It is perhaps not fortuitous that Magha selects Krsna, 
and not Siva, as his favourite god. The Indian opinion speaks 
highly of his devotional attitude, and Bblsma’s panegyric of 
Krsna, to which Bharavi has nothing corresponding, is often 
praised; but one at once observes here the difference in the 
temperament of the two poets. 

There can be no doubt that Magha is a poet, but his poetic 
gift is considerably handicapped by the fact that he is in verse 
a slave, and a willing slave, to a cut-and-dried literary conven- 
tion. He appears to possess a great reserve of power, but he 
never seems to let himself go. Tie does not choose to seek out an 
original path for himself, but is content to imitate, and outstrip, 
if possible, his predecessor by a meretricious display of elaborate- 
ness and ingenuity. The sobriquet Ghanta-Magha, which he is 
said to have won by his clever fancy in comparing a hill, set in 
the midst of sunset and moonrise, to an elephant on whose two 
sides two bells are hung, is perhaps appropriate in bringing out 
this characteristic ; but it only emphasises his rhetorical quality, 
which is a different thing from the poetical, although the quaint 
simile is not a just specimen of what he can do even in the 
rhetorical manner, t Magha’s extraordinary variety, however, 
is conditioned by corresponding inequality. His poem is a careful 
mosaic of the good and the bad of his predecessors, some of 
whose inspiration he may have caught, but some of whose 
mannerisms he develops to no advantage. Apart from deliberate 
absurdities, the appearance of his poetry is generally irreproach- 
able, with its correct make-up, costume and jewellery, but one 
feels very often that its features are insignificant and its 
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expression devoid of fire and air. The fancy and vividness of 
some of his pictures, the brilliancy and finish of his diction 
make one feel more distinctly what is not there, but of which 
Magha is perhaps not incapable. The extent of his influence 
on his successors, in whose estimation he stands even higher 
than Kalidasa and Bharavi, indicates the fact that it is Magha, 
more than Kalidasa and Bharavi, who sets the standard of later 
verse-making ; but the immense popularity of his poem also 
shows that there is always a demand for poetry of a little lower 
and more artificial kind. 

4. The Gnomic, Didactic and Satiric Poems 

Although it is difficult to distinguish between gnomic and 
didactic verse, the two Satakas of Bhartrhari on Niti and 
Vairagya may be taken as partially typical of the didactic 
spirit and possessing a higher value than, say, the collection of 
gnomic stanzas, which pass current under the name of Canakya 
and contain traditional maxims of sententious wisdom. Of the 
pronounced didactip type tiiis period does not possess many 
other specimens than the Satakas of Bliarlrhari, unless we regard 
the Moha-mudgara^ (or Difidah-pafijarika Qiotrs\) as one of the 
genuine works of the great Samkara. This latter work, how'ever, 
is a small lyric, rather than didactic, outburst of seventeen 
stanzas, finely inspired by the feeling of transitoriness of all 
mortal things; while its moric Pajjhatika metre and elaborate 
rhyming give a swing and music to its verses almost unknow'n 
in Sanskrit, and probably betoken the influence of Apabram^a 
or vernacular poetry. As such, it is doubtful if it can be 
dated very early, but it is undoubtedly a poem of no small 
merit. 

The gnomic spirit, however, finds expression from remote 
antiquity in many aspects of Indian literature. Such tersely 

1 Ed. J HfteberKn in Kavyag^ipgraba, Calcutta 1847, p, 268f, reprinted in 
J. Vidyasagar in KSvyasarngraha, Calcutta 1888, p. 352 ; text and trs. I y F. Nfeve in JA, xii, 
p. 607f. For Stotras aacribed to 8aipkara, see below under cb, VI (pcvotional Poetry). 
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epigrammatic sayings, mostly composed in the Sloka metre, 
appear in the Niti sections of tlie two great Epics, in the 
Piiranas, in the law-books and in the tales and fables, while some 
of the earlier moral stanzas occurring in the Brahmanas perhaps 
helped to establish the tradition in the later non-Sanskritic 
Buddhist and Jaina literature. But the stanzas are mostly 
scattered and incidental, and no very early collection has come 
down to us, although the MaJidbharata contains quite rich 
masses of them in the Santi, Anusasana, Prajagara. section of the 
Udyoga and other Parvans. That a large number of such stanzas 
formed a part of floating literature and had wide anonymous 
currency is indicated by their indiscriminate appropriation 
and repetition in various kinds of serious and amusing 
works mentioned above; but it would be hardly correct to say 
that they represent popular poetry in the strict sense of the term. 
They rather embody the quintessence of traditional wisdom, the 
raw materials being turned into finished literary products, often 
adopted in higher literature, or made the nucleus of ever-growing 
collections. They are of unknown date and authorship, being 
the wit of one and wisdom of many ; but they were sometimes 
collected together and conveniently lumped upon some apocryphal 
writer of traditional repute, whether he Ipe Vararuci, Vetala- 
bha^ta or Canakya. But the collections are often dynamic, the 
process of addition going on uninterruptedly for centuries and bring- 
ing into existence various versions, made up by stanzas derived 
from diverse sources. The content of such compilations is thus 
necessarily varied, the stanzas being mostly isolated but some- 
times grouped under particular heads, and embraces not only 
astute observations on men and things but also a great deal of 
polity, practical morality and popular philosophy. There is no- 
thing deeply original, but the essential facts of life and conduct 
are often expressed with considerable shrewdness, epigrammatic 
wit and wide experience of life. The finish of the verses naturally 
varies, but the elaborately terse and compact style of 
expression, sometimes with appropriate antithesis, metaphors and 
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similes, often produces the pleasing effect of neat and 
clever rhetoric ; and their deliberate literary form renders all 
theories of popular origin extremely doubtful. 

It is unfortunate that most of the early collections are 
lost while those which exist are undatable ; but the one ascribed 
to Canakya and passed off as the accumulated sagacity of the great 
minister of Candragupta appears to possess a fairly old tradi- 
tional nucleus, some of the verses being found also in the Epics 
and elsewhere. It exists in a large number of recensions, of which 
at least seventeen have been distinguished,^ and it is variously 
known as Gdnakya-nlti,^ Odnakya-^ataka,'‘‘ Cdnakya-nlti-darpana/ 
Vrddha- canakya^ or Laghu-cdnakya^ The number of verses in 
each recension varies considerably, but the largest recension 
of Bhojaraja, in eight chapters, preserved in a Sarada 
manuscript, contains 576 verses in a variety of metres, among 
which the Sloka predominates.'^ Whether the lost original, 
as its association with Canakya would imply, was a deliberate 
work on polity is not clear, as the number of verses devoted to 
this topic in all recensions is extremely limited ; but there can 
be no doubt that, both in its thought and expression, it is one 
of the richest and finest collections of gnomic stanzas in Sanskrit, 
many of which must- have been derived from fairly old sources. 

^ Oscar Eressler, Stimmen indischer Lebensklugheit (Indies, Heft 4), Leipzig 1907, 
pp. 38*46. Five recensions [viz., Canakya-niti^^astra, Canakya-niti-^ataka Laghu-cai^akya, 
VfddbA -canakya and Capakya-sloka) are printed in Boman transliteration, with translation of 
previously unpublished stanzas, by Eugene Monseur, Paris: Ernest Leroiix 1887, See aluo 
Weber Ind, Streiferit I, pp. 263-78. 

2 Ed. Mirzapore 1877 ; also a somewhat different version, ed. Agra 1920, ineniioned by 
Kressler. 

3 Ed. J. Haeberlin, op. ciU, reprinted by J. Vidyasagar, op. ciU, II, p. 386f. 

^ Ed. Mathuraprasad Misra, Benares 1670 ; reprinted many times at Benarea. 

S Ed. Bombay 1868; trs. by Kressler, op. ciL, p. 151f. It has 840 verses in 17 chapters 
of equal length, 

< Ed. Agra 1920, as above ; also ed. E. Teza (from Galanos Ms), Pisa 1878. 

I The other metres in their order of frequency are : Indravajra, Sardulavikrl^ita, Vasanta* 
iilakst Vsm^athavila, Sikbaripl, Arya and Sragdhara, besides sporadic Dmtavilambita, 
Pu^pitagrSy Pythyi, Mandakranta, Malini, Bathoddhata, Vaitallya, Vai4vadevl, Sftlini and 
Haripl See Kressler, op. cit,, p. 43. 
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Of satire, or satiric verses in the proper sense, Sanskrit has 
very little to show. Its theory of poetry and complacent attitude 
towards life precluded any serious cultivation of this type of 
literature. Invective, lampoon, parody, mock-heroic or 
pasquinade — all that the word satire connotes — were outside 
the sphere of the smooth tenor and serenity of Sanskrit artistic 
compositions ; and even in the farce and comic writing the 
laughter, mostly connected with erotic themes, is hardly keen 
or bitter. They may touch our sense of comedy, but rarely our 
sense of satire, for the arrant fools and downright knaves are 
objects not of indignant detestation but of mild ridicule. Some 
amount of vivid realism and satirical portraiture will be found 
in the early Bhanas, as well as in the stories of Dandin, but 
they seldom reacjj the proportion and propriety of a real satire. 

The earliest datable work of an erotico-comic, if not fully 
satiric, tendency is the Kuttam-mata} or ‘Advice of a Procuress ’ 
of Damodaragupta, which in spite of its ugly title and unsavoury 
subject, is a highly interesting tract, almost creating this 
particular genre in Sanskrit. The author was a highly respectable 
person, who is mentioned by Kahlana as a poet and minister 
of Jayapida of Kashmir (779-813 A.D.), and the fact that his 
work is quoted extensively in the Anthologies, as well as by 
Mammata, Hemacandra and others, bears testimony to its high 
literary reputation. The theme is slight. A courtesan of 
Benares, named Malatl, unable to attract lovers, seeks advice 
of an old and experienced baw'd, Vikarala, who instructs her to 
ensnare Cintamani, son of a high official, and describes to her 
in detail the cunning art of winning love and gold. To 
strengthen her discourse, Vikarala narrates the story of the 
courtesan Haralata and her lover Sudar^ana, in which the 
erotic and the pathetic sentiments intermingle, as well as the 

^ Ed. Durgaprasad in Kavyamala, Gnochika iii, NSP, Bombay 1887 ; but with ampler 
materials, ed. Tanaaukhram Manassukhram Tripathi, with a Sanskrit commenlary, Bombay 
ly24. Trs. into German by J. J. Meyer, Leipzig 1903. 
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tale of the dancing girl Manjari and king Samarabhata of 
Benares, in which Maftjari gives an enactment of Har^a’s 
Ratnavali and succeeds by her beauty and blandishments to win 
much wealth from the prince and leave him impoverished. With 
graceful touches of wit and humour, delicate problems in the 
doctrine of love are set forth ; and in spite of the obvious grossness 
of its dangerous content, the work does not lack elegance of treat- 
ment, while the characters, though not wholly agreeable, are 
drawn with considerable skill and vividness from a direct obser- 
vation of certain social types. The pictures are doubtless 
heightened, but they are in all essentials true, and do not present 
mere caricatures. The chief interest of the work lies in these 
word- pictures, and not in the stories, which, though well told, are 
without distinction, nor in the subject-matterj^ which, though 
delicately handled, is not above reproach. 

Although the Kidjanx-mata displays a wide experience of 
men and things, it is based undoubtedly upon a close study 
of the art of Erotics, the Vaisika Upacara or VaisikI Kala, 
elaborated by Vatsyayana and Bharata for the benefit of the man- 
about-town and the courtesan ; but, on this ground, to reject it 
lightly as mere pornography is to mistake the real trend of the 
lively little sketch. There is indeed a great deal of frankness, 
and even gusto, in describing, in no squeamish language, the 
art and mystery of satisfying the physical woman ; and the 
heroines of the stories are made the centres of coarse intrigues. 
Modern taste would perhaps regard all this as foul and fulsome ; 
but there is no proof of moral depravity. On the contrary, the 
moral depravity, perhaps of his own times (as we learn from 
Kahlana), is openly and amusingly depicted by the author, not 
with approval, but with object of making it look ludicrous. As 
in most cpmic vvritings in Sanskrit, the erotic tendency prevails, 
and there is not much direct satire. But, even if his 
scope is narrow, Damodaragupta is a real humourist, who 
does not seek to paint black as white but leaves the 
question of black and white for the most part alone. At the 
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conclusion of his poem, he tells us that any one who reads it 
will not fall victim to the deceit of rogues, panderers, and 
procuresses ; but his work is not a mere guide-book for the 
blind, the weak and the misguided. It is a work of art in which 
there is no didactic moralising, but which is characterised by 
direct and animated, but not merciless, painting of droll life, 
essentially of the higher grades of society. The poet sees two 
kinds of men in all walks of life — rogues and fools ; but he 
neither hates the one nor despises the other. The result is 
comedy rather than satire, not virtuous indignation but enter- 
taining exposure of human frailty. Damodaragupta is a perfect 
artist in words and also a poet ; and the facetious style, couched 
in slow-moving and serious A rya stanzas, is elegantly polished, 
yet simple and direct in polite banter and power of gentle 
ridicule. There is hardly anywhere any roughness or bitterness ; 
and the witty, smooth and humorous treatment makes the work 
unique in Sanskrit. If the atmosphere is squalid, it is not 
depressing, but amusing. Damodaragupta is daring enough to 
skate on thin ice, but he has balance and lightness to carry him 
through ; and if his onset is not biting, it is not entirely tooth- 
less. That the extraordinary coarseness of his subject never 
hindered the pipidarity of his work with men of taste and 
culture is a tribute to its innate literary merit. But we shall 
see that later authors like Kseraendra, also a Txashmirian, in 
trying to imitate him without his gifts, lapsed into bald 
realism, acrid satire or unredeemed vulgarity. The difficult type 
of literature, thus inaugurated, had great possibilities, but it 
never developed properly in Sanskrit. 
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SUCCESSORS OF KALIDASA IN PROSE AND DRAMA 
1. The Prose Kavyas of Dandin, Subandhu and Bana 
a. General Remarks 

The peculiar type of prose narrative, which the Sanskrit 
theory includes under the category of Katha and Akhyayika, but 
which, on a broader interpretation, has been styled Prose Romance 
or Kunstroman, first makes its appearance, in this period, in a 
fully developed form in the works ofDandin, Subandhu and Bana. 
But the origin of this species of literature is shrouded in greater 
obscurity than that of the Kavya itself, of which it is presumed 
to be a sub-division We know at least of A^vaghosa as a prede- 
cessor who heralded the poetic maturity of Kalidasa, but of the 
forerunners of Dandin, Subandhu and Bana we have little infor- 
mation. The antiquity of this literature is undoubted, but no 
previous works, which might have explained the finished results 
diversely attained by these authors, have comedown to us. We 
have seen that the Akhyayika is specifically mentioned by Kutya- 
yana in his Varttika ; and Patanjali, commenting on it, gives 
the names of three Akhyayikas known to him, namely, Vasava- 
datta, Sumanottara and BhaimarathI ; but we know nothing 
about the form and content of these early works. The very title 
of the Brhatkathd and the designation Katha applied to the 
individual tales of the Paficatantra, one of whose versions is also 
called Tantrakhydyikd, indicate an early familiarity with the 
words Katha and Akhyayika, but the terms are apparently^ used 
to signify a tale in general, without any specific technical conno- 
tation.* We know nothing, again, of the Cdrumati of Vararuci, 

1 The Katha and the Skhyayika are mentioned in Mahdhhdrala ii. 11. 88 (Bomb. Ed.), but 
Wiiiternitz has shown {JRAS, 1903, pp. 671-72) that the stanza is interpolated.— The Sanskrit 
ikhyayika, as we know it, has no similarity to Oldenberg’s hypothetical Vedic Xkhyana; 
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from which a stanza is quoted in Bhoja’s Srhgam-prakaSa, nor of 
the Sudralia-hatha (if it is a Katha) of Kalidasa’s predecessor 
Somila (and Eamila), nor of the Tarangavatl of Sripalitta,’ who 
is mentioned and praised in Dhanapala’s TilakamaHjarl and 
Abhinanda’s Rama-carita as a contemporary of Hala-Satavahana. 
Bana himself alludes to the two classes of prose composition, 
called respectively the Katha and the Akhyayika, clearly intimat- 
ing that his Harsa-carita is intended to be an Akhyayika and his 
Kddamhan a Katha. He also offers a tribute of praise to writers 
of the Akhyayika who preceded him, and refers, as Subandhu 
also does,* to its division into chapters called Uccbvasas and to 
the occurrence of Vaktra metres as two of its distinguishing 
characteristics. Bana even mentions Bhattara Haricandra, to us 
only a name, as the author of a prose composition of high merit ; 
to this testimony the Prakrit poet Vakpati, in the 9th century^ 
subscribes by mentioning Haricandra along with Kalidasa, 
Subandhu and Bana. 

It seems clear, therefore, that Bana is no innovator, nor is 
Haricandra the creator of the Prose Kavya, which must have 
gradually evolved, with the narrative material of the folk-tale, 
under the obvious influence of the poetic Kavya during a con- 
siderable period of time. But an effort® has been made to prove, 

for in the Akhyayika the prose is essential and the verse negligible. See Keith in JRAS^ 
1911, p. 979 for full discussion and references. 

^ This is obviously the Dharraa-katha or Jaina religious story, called Tarangavati, of 
SrI-p&dalipta or Siri-palitta, who is already mentioned as Taradgavatikara in’tbe Anuogaddrat 
and therefore must have flourished before the 6th century A. D. The scene of the story is laid 
at dr&vasti in the time of Udayana ; but the work is lost. Its romantic love-story, however, 
is preserved in the Tarahgalold, composed in Prakrit verse in 1643 A. D. According to 
E. Leumann, who has translated the TarahgaJold (Miinchen 1921), iSrl-padalipta lived as early 
as the'2nd or 3rd century A. D. There is a tradition that he lived in the time of Salivahana. 
A MS (fNthe Prakrit work is noticed in the Descriptive Cat of MSS in the Jaina Bhandar at 
Pattan by L. B. Gandhi (G08, Baroda 1937), introd., p. 68. 

* Ed. P. Hall, p. 184. 

3 Weber in SB AW, XXXVII, p. 917 and Ind. Stud,, XVIIT, p. 456 f ; Peterson introd. 
to Kddambari, 2nd ed., Bombay 1889, pp. 101-04, But Lac6te cimes to the opposite conclusion 
of the borrowing by the Greek romance from the Sanskrit l See discussion of the question 
by Li. H. Gray, introd. to Vdsavadattd (cited below), p. 36 f ; Keith in JRAS, 1914, p, 1108, 
1916, p. 784 f , HSL, p. 866 f ; and Winter^itz, QlL, III, p. 371 f. 
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% adducing parallels of incident, motif and literary device, that 
the Sanskrit romance was directly derived from the Greek. Even 
admitting some of the parallels, the presumption is not excluded 
that they might have developed independently, while the actual 
divergence between the two types, in form and spirit, is so great 
as to render any theory of borrowing no more than a groundless 
conjecture. The Sanskrit romance, deriving its inspiration 
directly from the Kavya, to which it is approximated both by 
theory and practice, is hardly an exotic ; it is differentiated from 
the Greek romance by its comparative lack of interest in the 
narrative, which is a marked quality of the Greek romance, as 
well as by its ornate elaboration of form and expression,^ which 
is absent in the naivete and simplicity of the Greek stories. It 
is true that the fact of difference need not exclude the possibility 
of borrowing ; but, as in the case of the drama, no substantial 
fact has yet been adduced, which would demonstrate the positive 
fact of borrowing by Sanskrit. 

So far as the works of the rhetoricians are concerned, the 
earliest forms of the Katha and the Akhyayika are those noticed 
by Bbamaha and Dandin.* In the Akhyayika, according to 
Bhamaha, the subject-matter gives facts of actual experience, the 
narrator being the hero himself ; the story is told in pleasing 
prose, divided into chapters called Ucchvasasand containing metri- 
cal pieces in Vaktra and Aparavaktra metre, indicative of future 
happening of incidents ; scope may be allowed to poetic inven- 
tion, and tbe theme may embrace subjects like the abduction of 
a maiden (Kanya-harana), fighting, separation and final triumph 
of the hero ; and it should be composed in Sanskrit. In tbe 

1 The Greek romance has, no doubt, a few specific instances of rhetorical ornaments, 
such as bomftiteleuta, parisosis, alliteration and strained compounds, but they are not com- 
parable to those in the Sanskrit romince, which essentially depends on them. There is 
hardly anything in Greek corresponding to the picaresque type of story which we find in 

V .* f 0 ^^ 0 ,^ question, 8 . K. De, The ikhyftyika and the Kathft in Banskyil iq 

9803, rn,^ 1935, p. 507-17 ; also J. Nobel, op. ciU, p. 156 
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Katha, on the other hand, the subject-matter is generally an 
invented story, the narrator being some one other than the hero ; 
there is no division into Ucchvasas, no Vaktra or Aparavaktra 
verses ; and it may be composed either in Sanskrit or in 
Apabhram^a . It will be seen at once that the prototypes of this 
analysis are, strictly, not the two prose narratives of Bana, nor 
those of Diindin and Subandhu, but some other works w'hich have 
not come down to us. It is worth noting, however, that the 
older and more rigid distinctions, embodied by Bhamaba, were 
perhaps being obliterated by the innovations of. bolder poets ; and 
we find a spirit of destructive criticism in the Kavyadaria of 
Dandin, who considers these refinements not as essential, but as 
more or less formal requirements. Accordingly, Dandin does 
not insist upon the person of the narrator, nor the kind of metre, 
nor the heading of the chapter, nor the limitations of the linguis- 
tic form as fundamental marks of difference. This is apparently 
in view of current poetical usage, in which both the types were 
perhaps converging under the same class of prose narrative, with 
only a superficial difference in nomenclature. It must have 
been a period of uncertain transition, and Dandin’s negative 
criticism (as also Vamana’s brushing aside of the whole 
controversy) implies that no fixed rules had yet been evolved 
to regulate the fluctuating theory or practice relating to them. 

It is clear that the uncertain ideas of early theorists, as well 
as the extremely small number of specimens that have survived, 
does not give us much guidance in definitely fixing the nomen- 
clature and original character of the Sanskrit Prose Kavya. 
Nevertheless, the whole controversy shows that the two kinds of 
prose narrative were differentiated at least in one important 
characteristic. Apart from merely formal requirements, the 
Akhyayika was conceived, more or less, as a serious composition 
dealing generally with facts of experience and having an auto- 
biographical, traditional or semi-historical interest ; while the 
Katha wamssentially a fictitious narrative, which may sometimes 
(as Dajp^iu contends) be recounted in the first person, but whose 
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chief interest resides in its invention.* These older types appear 
to have been modified in course of time ; and the modification 
was chiefly on the lines of the model popularised by Bana in his 
two prose Kavyas. Accordingly we find Eudrata doing nothing 
more than generalising the chief features of Bana’s works into 
rules of universal application. In the Akhyayika, therefore, Rudrata 
authorises the formula that the narrator need not be the hero 
himself, that the Ucchvasas (except the first) should open with 
two stanzas, preferably in the Arya metre, indicating the tenor 
of the copter in question, and that there should be a metrical 
introduction of a literary character. All these injunctions are in 
conformity with what we actually find in Bana’s Harsa-carita. 
The Katha was less touched by change in form and substance, 
but the erotic character of the story, consisting of the winning 
of a maiden (Kanya-labha), and not abduction (Kanya-harana) 
of the earlier theorists, was expressly recognised ; while, 
in accordance with the prevalent model of the Kadambari, a 
metrical introduction, containing a statement of the author’s 
family and motives of authorship, is also required. This 
practically stereotypes the two kinds in Sanskrit literature. It is 
noteworthy, however, that later rhetoricians do not expressly 
speak of the essential distinction based upon tradition and fancy, 
although they emphasise the softer character of the Katha by 
insisting that its main issue is Kanya-labha, which would give 
free scope to the delineation of the erotic sentiment. 

It is obvious that the prescriptions of the theorists are in- 
teresting historical indications of later developments, but they do 
not throw much light upon the origin and early history of the 
Sanskrit Prose Kavya. In the absence of older material, the 
problem is difficult and does not admit of a precise determination. 
There can hardly be any affinity with the beast-fable of the 
Paflcatantra type, which is clearly distinguishable in form, 

’ The old lexicon of Ainaia also accepts (i. 6. S-6) Ibis distinction when it says ; akhyu' 
IfihcpalahdhartM, and prahandhakalpana kathd. 
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content and spirit ; but it is perhaps not unreasonable to assume 
that there was an early connexion with the popular tale of heroes 
and heroines, including the fairy tale of magic and marvel. This 
appears to be indicated by the very designation of the Brhatkatha 
as a Katha and the express mention of this work as a Katha by 
Dandin ; and the indication is supported by the suggestion that this 
early collection was drawn upon by Dandin, Subandhu and Bana. 
If this is granted, a distinction should, at the same time, be made ; 
for the Brhatkatha, in conception and expression, was apparently 
a composition of a different type. The available evidence makes 
it more than probable that the popular tale never attained any of 
the refinement and elaboration which we find in the prose 
romance from its beginning, — in a less degree in Dandin and in 
more extravagant manner in Subandhu and Bana. From this 
point of view, the prose romance cannot be directly traced back 
to the popular tale represented by Gunadhya’s work ; its imme- 
diate ancestor is the ornate Kavya itself, whose graces were 
transferred from verse to prose for the purpose of rehandling and 
elaborating the popular tale. It is not known whether the new 
form was applied first to the historical story and then employed 
to embellish the folk-tale, as the basis of the distinction between 
the Akhyayika and the Katha seems to imply; but it is evident 
that the prose romance was evolved out of the artistic Kavya and 
infliuenced by it throughout its history. The theorists, unequivo- 
cally and from the beginning, include the prose romance in the 
category of the Kavya and regard it as a kind of transformed 
Kavya in almost every respect, while the popular tale and the 
beast-fable are not even tardily recognised and given that status. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the prose romance had a 
twofold origin. It draws freely upon the narrative material 
of the folk-tale, rehandles some of its natural and super- 
natural incidents and motifs, adopts its peculiar emboxing 
arrangement of tales and its contrivance of deux ex machine, 
and, in fact, utilises all that is the common stock-in-trade 
of the Indian story-teller. But its form and method of 
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story-telling are different, and are derived essentially from the 
Kavya. Obviously written for a cultured audience, the 
prose romance has not only the same elevated and heavily orna- 
mented diction, but it has also the same enormous development 
of the art of description. In fact, the existing specimens com- 
bine a legendary content with the form and spirit of a literary 
tour de force. The use of unwieldy compounds, incessant and 
elaborate puns, alliterations and assonances, recondite allusions 
and other literary devices, favourite to the Kavya, receive greater 
freedom in prose ; but stress is also laid on a minute description 
of nature and on an appreciation of mental, moral and physical 
qualities of men and women. From the Kavya also comes its 
love-motif, as well as its inclination towards erotic digressions. 
Not only is the swift and sitnple narrative of the tale clothed 
lavishly with all the resources of learning and fancy, but we find 
(except in Dandin’s Dasakumara-carita) that the least part of the 
romance is the narrative, and nothing is treated as really important 
but the description and embellishment. From this point of view, 
it would be better to call these works Prose Kavyas or poetical 
compositions in prose, than use the alien nomenclature Prose 
Romances, which has a connotation not wholly applicable. 

The evolution of the peculiar type of the Prose Kavya from 
the Metrical Kavya, with the intermediary of the folk-tale, need 
not have been a difficult process in view of the fact that the 
term Kavya includes any imaginative work of a literary character 
and refuses to make verse an essential. The medium is im- 
material ; the poetical manner of expression becomes important 
both in prose and verse. If this is a far-off anticipation of 
Wordsworth’s famous dictum that there is no essential distinction 
between verse and prose, the direction is not towards simplicity 
but towards elaborateness. In the absence of early specimens 
of imaginative Sanskrit prose, it is not possible to decide whether 
the very example of the Prose Kavya is responsible for this 
attitude, or is itself the result of the attitude ; but the approxi- 
mation of the Prose Kavya to the Metrical Kavya appears to have 
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been facilitated by the obliteration of any vital distinction between 
literary compositions in verse and in prose. But for the 
peculiar type of expository or argumentative prose found in tech- 
nical works and commentaries, verse remains throughout the 
history of Sanskrit literature the normal medium of expression, 
while prose retains its conscious character as something which 
has to compete with verse and share its rhythm and refinement. 
At no period prose takes a prominence and claims a larger place ; 
it is entirely subordinated to poetry and its art. The simple, 
clear and yet elegant prose of the Pancatanira is considered too 
jejune, and never receives its proper development ; for poetry 
appears to have invaded very early, as the inscriptional records 
show, the domain of descriptive, romantic and narrative prose. 
An average prose-of-all-work never emerges, and even in tech- 
nical treatises pedestrian verse takes the place of prose. 

b. Dandin 

The Dahkiimaro-corita ’ of Dandin illustrates some of the 
peculiarities of the Sanskrit Prose Ktlvya') mentioned above, but it 
does not conform strictly to all the requirements of the theorists. 
This disregard of convention in practice may, with plausibility, 
be urged as an argument in support of tbe identity of our Dandin 
with Dandin, author of the KdvxjUdar&a, w'ho, as we have seen 
above, also advocates in theory a levelling of distinctions. But 
from the rhetorician’s negative account no conclusive inference 


1 Ed. H. H. Wilson, London IB'IG ; ed. G. Biihler and P. Peterson, in two pts., Bon baj 
1B87, 1801, revised in one vol. by G. J. Agashe, Bombay 1919; with four comms. 
fPadacandrika, Padadipika, Bhusana and LaghudTpika), ed. N. B. Godabole and Vasudeva 
L. Pansikar, NSP, 10th ed., Bombay 1925. (Ist ed. with two comm., 1888 ; 2nd ed. 
with three coram., 1889^. Trs. into English (freely) by P. W. Jacob (Hindu Tales), 
london 1873, revised by C. A. Hylands, London 1928 ; by A. W. Eyder, Chicago 1927. 
Trs. into German by J. J. Meyer, Leipzig 1902, and by J. Hertel, in Ind. Erz&hler 1*3, 
Leipzig? 1902; trs. into French by H. Fauche in Une T^trade, ou drame, hymne, roman et 
po^me, ii, Paris 1862. Editions with Engl. trs. also published in India by M. R. Kale, 
Borabny 1926, apd by C. Sankarsrama Saatri, Madras 1931, 
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is possible, and the romancer may be creating a new genre 
without consciously concerning himself with the views of the 
theorists.^ The problem of identity cannot be solved on this 
slender basis alone ; and there is, so far, no unanimity nor im- 
pregnable evidence on the question. Some critics are satisfied 
with the traditional ascription of both the works to one Dan^in,^ 
and industriously search for points to support it. However good 
the position is, errors in traditional ascription are not rare and 
need not be final. On the other hand, the name Dandin itself, 
employed to designate a religious mendicant of a certain order, 
may be taken as a title capable of being applied to more than one 
person, and therefore does not exclude the possibility of more 
than one Dancjin. A very strong ground for denying identity of 
authorship is also made out ^ by not a negligible amount of 
instances in which Dapdin the prose-poet offends against the 
prescriptions of Dandin the rhetorician. It is a poor defence 
to say that a man need not practise what he teaches; for the 
question is more vital than mere mechanical adherence to rules, 
but touches upon niceties of diction and taste and general outlook. 
'^The presumption that the Da§akumdra belongs to the juvenilia of 
Dandin and the Kavyadaria is the product of more mature 
judgment is ingenious, but there is nothing immature 
in either work.j The general exaltation of the Vaidarbha 
Marga in the Kavyadar^a and its supposed illustration in the 
Da^akumdra supply at best a vague argument, which 
need not be considered seriously. That both the authors were 
Southerners is suggested, but not proved ; for while the indica- 
tions in the KdvyddaHa are inconclusive, there is nothing to 
show that, apart from conventional geography,® the author of 
the romance knows familiarly the eighteen different countries 

1 The attribution of three works to Dandin by Bajai^ekhara and the needless conjec- 
tures about them are no longer of much value; see 8, K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 62 note 
and p 72. 

7 Agashe, op. cif., pp. xxv-xxxv. 

3 Bee Mark CoUins, The Geographical Data of the Raghuvai^Sa and the Da^akumdrq* 
oaritd (Oi8s.)> Leipzig 1907, p. 46. 
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mentioned in the course of the narrative. The geographical items 
of the Daiakumara only reveal a state of things which existed 
probably in a period anterior to the date of Hstrsavardhana’s 
empire,' and suggest for the work a date much earlier than what 
is possible to assign to the Katyadaria. It is true that the time 
of both the works is unknown ; but while the date of the 
Kavyddar^a is approximated to the beginning of the 
8th century,* there is nothing to show that the Daiakumara cannot 
be placed much earlier,® The use of rare words, grammatical 
solecisms and stylistic peculiarities of .the Daiakumara again, 
on which stress is sometimes laid for a comparatively late date, 
admit of an entirely opposite, but more reasonable, explanation 
of an early date, which is also suggested by the fact that the 
romance has certainly none of the affected prose and developed 
form of those of Subandhu and Bana. (The picture of the 
so-called degenerate society painted by Dandin is also no argument 
for a late date; for it would apply equally well to the Mrechakatika 
and the Gaturbhdnl, the earliness of which cannot be 
doubted and to which the Daiakumara bears a more than 
superficial resemblance in spirit, style and diction.' 

^ IVfaik Colima, op. cit., p. 9 f. 

2 S K De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p 58 f, in spita of Keitli’a advocacy {Indian Studies 
in honour of Lanman, Catiibridge Maa^., 19’29, p. 167 f) of an earlier date for tlie Kdvyddarsa 
on the ground of Dfl^idin’s priority to Bharnaba. This is not the place to enter into the 
reopened question , but there is still reason to believe that the presumption of Bhamaha a 
priority will survive Keith’s strenuous onslaught. 

3 The alleged relation of Bharavi to Da^idin of the Da^akumdra'^ (see S. K De in 
IHQ I, p. 31f;III, p. 396-96) ;G. Harihara Sastri in ibid, III, pp. 169-171), would place 
him towards the close of the 7th and beginning of the 8th century A. D.,~a date which is 
near enough to that of Dapdin of the /Cdtjyddaria ; but the reliability of the account is not 
beyond question (see Keith, HSL, preface, p. xvi). 

* W eher {Indische Streifen^BerVm 1868, pp. 311-15, 353), Meyer (op. cif., pp. m27) 
and Collins {op. cifc., p. 48) would place . Da^akum&rd** some time before 686 A.D. In 
discussing the question, however, it is better not to confuse the issue by presuming beforehand 
the identity of the romancer and the rhetorician. Agaahe’s impossible dating at the 
nth or 12th century is based on deductions from very slender and uncertain data. The fact 
that the DaSakumdra is not quoted iu the antbological literature before the Uth century or 
that adaptations in the vernacular were not produced before the 13th, are arguments from 
silence which do not prove much. Agaehe, however, does not rightly a<?cept the worthless 


27— 1848B 
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^The DaiakumMra-carita, in its present form, shows, with 
Baiia’s two romances, the peculiarity of having been left 
unfinished, but it also lacks an authentic beginning. ) The end is 
usually supplied by a Supplement in four Ucchvasas, called 
1 Jttara-pithika or Sesa, which is now known to be the work of 
a comparatively modern Deccan writer named Cakrapani 
Dlksita,^ son of Candramauli Dlksita; but a ninth or concluding 
Ucchvasa by Padmanabha ^ and a continuation by Maharaja- 
dhiraja Goplnatha^ are also known to exist. (The beginning is 
found similarly in a Prelude, called Pfirva-pithika,'' in five 
Ucchvasas, which is believed on good grounds to be the work of 
some other hand than that of Dandin. ) The title Dnhkumara- 
carita suggests that we are to expect accounts of the adventures 
of ten princes, but the present extent of Danclin’s work proper 
contains, with an abrupt commencement, eight of these in eight 
Ucchvasas. The Purva-pithika was, therefore, obviously intended 
to supply not only the framework of the stories but also the 
missing stories of two more princes; while the Uttara-pTthika 
undertakes to conclude the story of Visruta left incomplete in the 
last chapter of Dandin’s work. Like the Uttara-pithika, the 
Purva-pithika, which was apparently not accorded general 
acceptance, exists in various forms,® and the details of the tales 


legend) relied upon by Wilson, which makes Dandin an trnament of the court of Bhoja 
^he reference to Bhoja-vai]i4a in Ullasa viii (ed. Agashe, p. 129) does not support this 
hypothesis, for Kalidasa also uses the name BhojX, referring probably to the rulers of 
Vidarbba. 

^ Eggeling, Ind. Office Cat.t vii, no. 4069/2934, p. 1653. 

^ Agashe, op, cit., p. xxiv. 

^ Wilson, introd., p. 80; Eggeling, op. cit, vii, no. 4070/1850, p. 1554. 

^ Some MSS {e.g. India OflBce MS. no. 4059/2694 ; Rggeliug, op. c*t., vii, p 1561) and 
some early editions (e.p., the Calcutta ed. of Madan Mohan Tarkalamkar, 1849) do not contain 
the Purva-pithika. The ed. of Wilson and others include it. Wilson ventured the conjecture 
that the Prelude is the work of one of Dapdin’s disciples; but in view of the various forms 
in which it is now known to exist and also because it is missing in some MSS, this 
conjecture must be discarded. Some of the versions are also obviously late productions. 

® The version, which begins with the solitary benedictory stanza brahindnda' echatro* 
dai}4a* and narrates, in five Uoohv&sastthe missing stories of the two princes Pu9podbbava and 
along with that of the missing part of the storj of Biljavabana and bis lad^-loye 
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do not agree in all versions nor with the body of Dandin’s 
genuine text. 

(So far as Dandin’s own narrative goes, each of the seven 
princes, who are the friends and associates of the chief hero, 
Bajavahana, recounts his adventure, ia the course of which each 
carves out his own career and secures a princely spouse. But 
the work opens abruptly with an account of Bajavahana, made 
captive and led in an expedition against Cainpa, where in the 
course of a turmoil he finds all the rest of his companions. By 
his desire they severally .relate their adventures, which are 
comprised in each of the remaining seven chapters. The 
rather complex story of Apaharavarinan, which comes 
in the second Licchvasa, is one of the longest and best in 
the collection, being rich in varied incidents and interesting 
chiracters. The seduction practised on the ascetic Marici by 
the accomplished courtesan, Kamamanjari, who also deceives the 
merchant "Vastupala, strips him to the loin-cloth and turns him 
into a Jaina monk ; the adventure in the gambling house; the 
ancient art of thieving' in which the hero is proficient ; the 
punishing of the old misers of Campa who are taught that the 
goods of the world are perishable ; the motil of the inexhaustible 
purse ; all these, described with considerable humour and vivid- 
ness, are woven cleverly into this tale of the Indian Bobin Hood, 

Avantiaandari ig the usually accepted Prelude, found in moat MSS. and printed editions. Its 
spurious character has been shown by Agaahe. It ia remarkable that the usual metrical 
beginning required by theory at tlie outset of a Katba or Akhyayika is missing here. The 
benedictory stanza however, is quoted anonymously in Bhoja’s Sarasvathkan^hdbharana 
(ed. Borooah, 1884, p. 114) ; the fact would indicate that this Prelude must have been pcehxed 
at least before 11th century. Another Prelude by Bhat^a Naraya^ia is given in App. to 
Agashe^s ed., while still another in verse by Vinayaka in three chapters is noticed by 
Eggeling, op. c»t., vii, no. 40671/686a, p. 1553. M. K Kavi published (Madras 1924) a 
fragmentary Avantisundari-kathd in prose (with a metrical summiry called ^Kaihd sdra)^ 
which is ascribed to Dapdin as the lost Purva-pithika of his romance, but this is quite 
implausible; see 8. K. De in IHQ I, p. 31 f and III, p. 391 f. 

1 On the art of thieving., see Bloomfield in Amer. Journ. of Philology, XLIV, 1923, 
pp. 97-193, 198-229 and Proc. of the Amer. Philosophical Soc., LIT, pp 610-660 On burglary 
as a literary theme, see L. H. Oray in WZKM, XVIII, 1904, pp 50-61. Sarvilaka in th® 
Mrcchaka^ika is also a scientific thief, with his pardphernalia, like Apaharavarman. 
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who plunders the rich to pay the poor, unites lovers and reinstates 
unfortunate victims of meanness and treachery. The next 
tale of Upaharavarman is not equally interesting, but it is not 
devoid of incident and character ; it is the story of the recovery of 
the lost kingdom of the hero’s father by means of a trick, includ- 
ing the winning of the queen’s favour, murder and pretended 
transformation' by power of magic into the dissolute king who had 
usurped. The succeeding story of Arthapala is very similar in 
its theme of resuscitation of his father’s lost rank as the disgraced 
minister of the king of Kasi, and incidental winning of Princess 
Manikarnika, but it has nothing very striking except the pretend- 
ed use of the device of snake-charm. The fifth story of Praraati 
introduces the common motif of a dream-vision of the Princess 
Navamalika of Sravasti, and describes how the hero, in the dress 
of a woman, contrives (by the trick of being left as a deposit) to 
enter the royal apartments and have access to the princess ; but 
it also gives an incidental account of the somewhat unconven- 
tional watching of a cock-fight by a Brahman ! The sixth story 
of Mitragupta, who wins Princess Kandukavatl of Damalipta in 
the Suhma country, is varied by introducing adventures on the 
high seas and on a distant island, and by enclosing, after the 
manner of the Vetala-yancavimiati, four ingenious tales, 
recounted ini reply to the question of a demon, namely, those of 
BhuminI, GominI, Nimbavati and Nitambavatl, all of which illus- 
trate the maxim that cunning alone is the way to success. The 
seventh tale of Mantragupta is a literary tour de force, in which 
no labial letters are used by the narrator, because his lips have 
been made sore by the passionate kisses of his beloved. It begins 
with the episode of a weird ascetic and his two ministering 
goblins, repeats the device of pretended transformation through 
magic into a murdered man, and places the incidents on the sea- 
coast of Kalinga and Andhra. The last incomplete narrative of 


* On the art of enteriof; another’s body as a fiction-motif, see M. Bloomfield in Proc, 
Anufioan Philosophical Soe., LVI, 1917, pp. 1-48. 
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Vi^ruta relates the restoration of the hero’s proteg6, a young 
prince of Vidarbha, to power by a similar clever, but not over- 
scrupulous, contrivance, including the ingenious spreading of a 
false rumour, the use of a poisoned chaplet and the employment 
of a successful fraud in the name and presence of the image of 
Durga ; but the arguments defending idle pleasures, which speak 
the language of the profligate of all ages, as well as the introduc- 
tion of dancers and jugglers and their amusing sleight of hand, 
are interesting touches. 

It will be seen at once that Dandin’s work differs remark- 
ably from such normal specimens of the Prose Kavya as those 
of Sul andhu and Baim ; and it is no wonder that its unconven- 
tionality is not favoured by theorists, in whose rhetorical treatises 
Dandin is not cited till the 11th century A.D.Cj’he Daiaknmara- 
carita is rightly described as a romaJice of roguery. In this 
respect, it is comparable, to a certain extent, to the Mrcchakaiika, 
which is also a drama full of rascals,^ and to the four old Bhanas, 
ascribed to Syamilaka, Isvaradatta and others ; but rascality is 
not the main topic of interest in Sudraka’s drama, nor is the 
Bhana, as a class of composition, debarred by theory from dealing 
w’ith low characters and themes of love, revelry and gambling. 
Dandin’s work, on the other hand, derives its supreme flavour 
from the vivid and picturesque exposition of such characters and 
theme.s.) Although the romantic interest is not altogether want- 
ing, and marvel and magic and winning of maidens find a place, 
it is concerned primarily with the adventures of clever tricksters. 
(Dandin deliberately violates the prescription that the Prose 
Kavya, being a sub-division of the Kavya in general, should have 
a good subject (Sada^raya) and that the hero should be noble and 
high-souled. Gambling, burglary, cunning, fraud, violence, 
murder, impersonation, abduction and illicit love form, jointly 
and severally, the predominating incidents in every story;) and 
Mantragupta’s definition of love as the determination to jiossess 
— de I'audace in Danton’s famous phrase — is indeed typical 
of its erotic situations. Wilson, with his mid-Victorian 
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sense of propriety, speaks of the loose principles and lax 
morals of the work, and the opinion has been repeated in a 
modified form by some modern critics ; but the point is over- 
looked that immorality, rather than morality, is its deliberate 
theme, ^he Daiakumara is imaginative fiction, but it approaches 
in spirit to the picaresque romance of modern Europe, which 
gives a lively picture of rakes and ruffians of great cities.) ^t is 
not an open satire, but the whole trend is remarkably satirical in 
utilising, with no small power of observation and caricature, the 
amusing possibilities of incorrigible rakes, unscrupulous rogues, 
hypocritical ascetics, fraudulent priests, light-hearted idlers, fervent 
lovers, cunning bawds, unfaithful wives and heartless courtesans, 
who jostle with each other within the small compass of the swift and 
racy narratives./ The scenes are accordingly laid in cosmopolitan 
cities where the scum and refuse of all countries and societies 
meet. Even the higher world of gods, princes and Brahmans 
is regarded with little respect. The gods are brought in to 
justify disgraceful deeds in which the princes engage themselves ; 
the Buddhist nuns act as procuresses ; the teaching of the Jina 
is declared by a Jaina monk to be nothing but a swindle ; and 
the Brahman’s greed of gold and love of cock-fights are held up 
to ridicule. Two chief motives which actuate the prinees of wild 
deeds are the desire for delights of love and for the possession of 
a realm, but they are not at all fastidious about the means they 
employ to gain their ends. Their frankness often borders on 
cynicism and, if not on a lack of morality, on fundamental non- 
morality. 

jit is a strange world in which we move, life-like, no doubt, 
in its skilful portraiture, but in a sense. unreal, being sublimated 
with marvel and magic, which are seldom dissociated from folk- 
tale.’) We hear of a eollyrium which produces invisibility, of a 
captive’s chains transformed deliciously into a beautiful nymph, 
of burglar’s art which turns beggars into millionaires, and of 
magician’s charms which spirit away maidens. |rhis trait appears 
to have been inherited from the popular tale, and Dandin’s 
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indebtedness to the Brhatkatha haa.been industriously traced. ^ 
But the treatment undoubtedly is Dandin’s own. ) He is success- 
ful in further developing the lively elements of the popular tale, 
to which he judiciously applies the literary polish and sensibility 
of the Kavya ; but the one is never allowed to overpower the 
other. The brier of realism and the rose of romance are cleverly 
combined in a unique literary form. In the laboured composi- 
tions of Subandhu and Bana the exclusive tendency towards the 
sentimental and the erotic leads to a diminishing of interest in the 
narrative or in its comic possibilities. , The impression.- that one 
receives from Dandin’s work, on theother hand, is that it delights 
to caricature and satirise certain aspects of contemporary society 
in an interesting period. Its power of vivid characterisation 
realises this object by presenting, not a limited number of types, 
but a large variety of individuals, including minor characters not 
altogether devoid of reality and interest.) There can be little 
doubt that most of these are studies from life, heightened indeed, 
but faithful ; not wholly agreeable, but free from the touch alike 
of mawkishness and affectation. (^Tt is remarkable that in these 
pictures the realistic does not quench the artistic, but the merely 
finical gives way to the vividly authentic.^ ^We pass) from 
pageantry to conduct, from convention to impression, from abs- 
traction to fact.^ There are abundant instances of the author’s 
sense of humour, his wit and polite banter, his power of gentle 
satire and caricature, which effectively contribute to the realism 
of his outlook.) For the first time, these qualities, rare enough 
in the normal Sanskrit writing, reveal themselves in a literary 
form, and make Dandin’s delightfully) unethical/^ romaucero 
picaresco,(not a conventional Prose Kavya, but a distinct literary 
creation of a new type in Sanskrit. > 

There is more matter, but the manner has no difficulty in 
joining hands with it. Dandin’s work avoids the extended'seale 
and leisurely manner of proceeding, the elaborate descriptive and 


1 Agaabe, cit., p. xl» f. 
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sentimental divagations, t^e eccentricities of taste and extrava- 
gance of diction, which are derived from the tradition of the 
regular Kavya and developed to its utmost possibilities or im- 
possibilities in the imaginative romances of Subandhu and Bana. 
The arrangement of the tales is judicious, and the comparatively 
swift and easy narrative is never overloaded by constant and 
enormous digressions. The episodic method is old and forms 
a striking feature of Indian story-telling, but in the Daiakumara 
the subsidiary stories never beat out, hamper nor hold up the 
course of the main narrative. Even the four clever stories in 
the sixth Ucchvasa are properly emboxed, and we are spared the 
endless confusion of curses and changing personalities and stories 
within stories. , 

Not only Dandin’s treatment, but also pis style and diction 
are saved from the fatal fault of over-elaboration by his sense of 
proportion and restraint. He is by no means an easy writer, 
but there are no fatiguing complexities in his diction ; it is 
energetic and yet elegantly articulated,) It is not marked by any 
inordinate love for disproportionate compounds and sesquipedalian 
sentences, nor by a weakness for far-fetched allusions, complex 
puns and jingling of meaningless sounds. The advantage of such 
a style, free from ponderous construction and wearisome em- 
bellishment, is obvious for the graphic dressing up of its un- 
conventional subjects of a cheat, a hypocrite, an amorist or a 
braggadacio ; and the TCavya-refinements would have been wholly 
out of place. Occasionally indeed Dandin indulges in florid 
descriptions, such as we find in the pictures of the sleeping 
Ambalika or the dancing Kandukavatl, but even in these cases he 
keeps within the limits of a few long sentences or only one printed 
page. There is an attempt at a literary feat in the avoidance of 
labial sounds in the seventh Ucchvasa, but it is adequately 
motHed ; and Dandin wisely confines himself to a sparing use of 
such verbal ingenuity. It is not suggested that Dandin makes no 
pretension to ornament, but, in the main, his use of it is effective, 
limited and pretty, and not recondite, incessant and tiresome, 
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'Xhe highest praise goes to Dandin as the master of vigorous and 
elegant Sanskrit prose ; and his work, in its artistic and social 
challenges, is undoubtedly a unique masterpiece, the merits of 
which need not be reluctantly recognised by modern taste for 
not conforming to the normal model .J 

C. SUBANDHU 

In theory and accepted practice, the normal type of the 
Prose Kavya is illustrated, not by the work of Dandin, but by 
those of Subandhu and Rana. In these typical Prose Kavyas, 
however, there is less exuberance of life, the descriptions are 
more abundant and elaborate, the narrative is reduced to a 
mere skeleton, learning loads the wings of fancy, and the style 
and treatment lack ease and naturalness. They have no rufiBan 
heroes, nor dubious adventures, but deal with chaste and noble, 
if somewhat sentimental and bookish, characters. They employ 
all the romantic devices, derived from folk-tale, of reborn heroes 
and transformed personages in a dreamland of marvellous but 
softer adventure, and present them in a gorgeous vehicle of 
elaborately poetical, but artificial, style. 

The date of Subandhu, author of the Vasavadatta,^ is not 
exactly known. Attempts have been made to establish its upper 
and the lower terminus, respectively, by Subandhu’s punning 
allusion, on the one hand, to the Uddyotakara ^ and a supposed 
work of Dharmaklrti,” belonging at least to the middle of the 

^ Ed. P. Hall, Bibl. Ind., with comm, of Siv<inima Tripathin, Calcutta 1869, reprinted 
verbatim by J. Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1874, 3rd ed. 1907 ; ed. R. V. Krishnama- 
ihariar with his own comm., Sri Vanl-vilasa Press, Srirangam 1906; ed. Louis 
3. Gray, in roman characters, Columbia University Press, New York 1913. Sivarama 
belongs to the 18th century ; see S K, De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 318. There is also an earlier 
iomm. of Jagaddhara which deserves publication. 

^ nydya^sthitim (v. 1. -vidydm) ivoddyotahara-svarupdm fed. Hall, p. 236; ed. 
Srirangam, p. 803; ed. Gray, p. 180). 

8 hauddha-8aip,gatim (v. 1. sat-kavikdvya^racanam) ivdlatiikdra-hhu^itdm, he. cit. 
t is remarkable that the reading is not found in all Mss (Hall, p. 236), and no work of 
^barmaklrti’s called BauddhasaipgatyalaipkSra has yet been found. Livi {Bulletin de 
*Bhole Frangais d^Extrime-Orient, 1908, p. 18) denies that Subandhu alludes to Dharmaklrti’s 
iterary activity. 

28-184dB 
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sixth century A.D., and, on the, other, by Bana’s allusion to a 
VQsavadattS, which is supposed to be the same as Subandhu’s 
work of that name, in the preface to his Har§a-canta,^ composed 
early in the seventh century.^ But it must be recognised that 
the question is not free from difficulty. Neither the date of 
Dharmakirti nor that of the Uddyotakara can be taken as 
conclusively settled; nor is it beyond question, in the absence of 
the author’s name, that Bana really alludes to Subandhu’s work. 
Even if the early part of the 7th century is taken to be 
the date of Dharmakirti and the Uddyotakara, it would make 
Subandhu a contemporary of Bana. The traditional view that 
Bana wrote hio romance to surpass that of Subandhu probably 
arose from Bana’s qualification of his own Kadamhan (st. 20) 
by the epithet ati-dvayl ‘ surpassing the two,’ these two being, 
according to the very late commentator,® Subandhu’s Vasavadatta 
and Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha. But the doubt expressed,^ though 
later abandoned,® by Peterson has been lately revived. Since the 
arguments on both sides of the question ® proceed chiefly on the 

’ Stanza 11. The argument that Bana, by the use of Sle§a in this stanza, mean? to 
imply Subandhu's fondness for it, is weak; for Bana uses Slesa also in the stanzas on Bhasa 
and the Brhatkatha. 

2 Among other literary or liistorical allusions made by Subandhu, the reference to 
Vikramaditya and Kahka in the tenth introductory stanza bus been made the basis of entirely 
problematic conjectures by Hall (p. 6), Hoernle {JRA8, 1903, p. 546f) and B. C. Mazumdar 
{JRA8, 1907, p. 406f); see L. H. Gray, introd., p. 8f. The description of Kusumapura and 
Snbandhu’s practice of the Gaud! Biti may suggest that he was an eastern writer, but the 
geography of the work is too conventional and the argument on Biti too indefinite to be 
decisive. There are two other punning allusions by Subandhu, apparently to a Gana-karikg 
with a Vftti by Surapfila (cd. Srirangam, p. 814) and an obscurely mentioned work by 
Eamalfikara-bhik^u (p. 319); but these have not yet been sufficiently recognised and traced. 

^ Bbfinudatta, the commentator, belongs to the 16th century. But the phrase ati-dvayl 
is not grammatically correct, and the reading appears to be doubtful. Possibly it is a 
graphical scribal error for aniddhayd (qualifying dhiyd) read by other commentators (c/. OLD, 
IV, no. 2, 1941, p. 7). 

* Introd. to K&damhart, pp. 71-73, 5 Introd. to Sbhv, p. 183 

• See Kane, introd. to Har^a-carita, p. xif; Weber, IndUche 8treifeiHf 
BerUnl868, I, pp. 369-86; Telang in JBRAS XVIII, 1891, p. 147f; W. Cartellieri in 
WZKM, I, 1887, pp. 116-32; F. W. Thomas in WZKM, XII, 1898, pp. 21-33^ 
alto in JRAS, 1920, pp. 386.887; Mankowski iu WZKM, XV, 1901, p. 246f. 
Keith in JRAS, 1914 (arguing that Subandhu cannot be safely ascribed to a period substantially 
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debatable grounds of the standard of taste and morals, and of style 
and diction, it is scarcely possible to express a final opinion 
without being dogmatic. The only one characteristic difference 
of Subandhu’s prose from that of Bana, apart from its being 
uninspiring, is the excessive, but self-imposed, use of 
paronomasia (Sle^a); but this argues neither for priority nor 
posteriority, but only suggests the greater currency of this figure 
of speech in this period. The only certain point about 
Subandhu’s date is the fact that in the first half of the 
8th century, Vakpati in his Prakrit poem Gaudavaho (st. 800) 
connects Subandbu’s name with those of Bhasa, Kalidasa and 
Haricandra, and a little later in the same century, Vamana quotes 
anonymously ^ a passage which occurs, with a slight variation, in 
Subandhu’s Vdsavadattd. ^ 

With the Vasavadatta of the Udayana legend, made famous . 
by various poets in Sanskrit literature, Subandhu’s romance has 
nothing common except the name ; and since the story, as told by 
Subandhu, does not occur elsewhere in any form, it appears to be 
entirely invented and embellished by our poet. But the plot is 
neither rich nor striking. The handsome prince Kandarpaketu, 


before 650 A., D.); Sivaprasad Bhattacharya iu IHQ, IV| 1929, p. 699f.— -There is one passage 
to wh ch atteatiou does appear to have been drawn, but it is no less important. It describes 
the passionate condition of Vasavadatta at the sij^ht of Kandarpaketu and runs thus : 

hrdayam vxlikhiiam iva utktrnam iva^ pralyuptam iva, kilitam iva vajralepa^gha^itam 

iva marmantara sthitam iva, which appears to be reproduced in a metrical form in the 

following three lines from Bhavabhuti’s Mdlati-mddhava (v. 10) : 

lineva pratihimhiteva Ukhitevotktrna-rupeva ca 
pratyupteva ca vajralepa-gha^itevdntarmkhdteva ca | 
sd naS cetasi ktliteva viHkhaU cetohhuvah padcahhih... 

The verbal resemblance cannot be dismissed as accidental; but considering that BhavabhQti 
here improves upon what he weaves into the texture of his poem and also the fact that 
Bhavabhihti is known to have borrowed phrases from Kalid&sai the presumption of borrowing 
on the part of Bhavabhuti is likely. 

^ Kdvydlaxpfkdra i, 3.25 {kuliSa-Mkhara-khara»nakhara^)~Vd8avadattdt ed, 

gam, p. 881 and ed. Hallf p. 226. 

* For other references to Subandhu and his work see Gray, pp. 3*4. Gray is right in 
thinking that the referenre in the Daiakvmdra^ to VSsavadatta clearly alludes to the story of 
Udayana and Vasavadatta, and not to Vasavadatta of Subandhu’s romance. 
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son of Cintaraani, beholds in a dream a lovely maiden ; and, 
setting out with bis friend Makaranda in search of the unknown 
beloved and resting at night in the Vindhya hills under a tree, he 
overhears the conversation of a couple of parrots that princess 
Vasavadatta of Pataliputra, having similarly dreamt of Kandarpa- 
ketu, has sent her pet parrot, Tamalika, to find him. With the 
help of the kindly bird, the lovers unite ; but as Srhgarasekhara, 
father of the princess, plans her marriage with a Vidyadhara 
chief, the lovers elope on a magic steed to the Vindhya hills. 
Early in the morning, while Kandarpaketu is still asleep, Vasava- 
datta, straying into the forest, is chased by -two gangs of 
Kiratas ; but as they fall out and fight for her, she eludes them 
but trespasses into- a hermitage,' where she is turned into stone 
by the curse of the unchivalrous ascetic. Kandarpaketu, deterred 
from self-destruction by a voice from the sky, finds her after a 
a long search, and at his touch the curse terminates. 

It will be seen that the central argument of such tales is 
weak and almost insignificant. The general scheme appears to 
consist of the falling in love of a passionate hero with a heroine 
of the fair and frail type, and their final union after a series of 
romantic adventures, in which all the narrative motifs * of dream- 
vision, talking parrots, magic steed, curse, transformation and 
voice in the air are utilised. But the interest of the story-telling 
lies not in incident, but in minute portraiture of the personal 
beauty of the lovers and their generous qualities, their ardent, 
if sentimental, longing for each other, the misfortune obstruct- 
ing the fulfilment of their desires, their pangs of thwarted love, 
and the preservation of their love through all trials and difiBcul- 
ties until their final union. All this is eked out lavishly by the 
romantic commonplaces of the Kavya, by highly flavoured 
descriptions of cities, battles, oceans, mountains, seasons, sunset, 
moonrise and the like, and by the display of enormous Sastric 


* A list of these are made out by Cartellieri-, op. cit. For a study of these motifs as 
literaiy devices see Gray in WZKMt XVIII, 1904, p. 89f. 
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learning and technical skill. Siibandhu’s poverty of invention 
and characterisation, therefore, is not surprising ; and criticism 
has been, not unjustly, levelled against the absurdities and incon- 
sistencies of his story. But the slenderness of the theme is not so 
much a matter of importance to Subandhu as the manner of 
developing or over-developing it. Stress has been rightly laid 
on his undoubted, if somewhat conventional, descriptive power ; 
but the more than occasional descriptive digressions, forming the 
inseparable accessory of the Kavya, constitute the bulk of bis 
work, and are made merely the means of displaying his luxuriant 
rhetorical skill and multifarious learning. The attractiveness of 
the lady of Kandarpaketu's vision, for instance, is outlined in a 
brief sentence of some one hundred and twenty lines only ! The 
wise censure of Inandavardhana ^ that the poets' are often regard- 
less of theme and sentiment and exceedingly engrossed in verbal 
tricks is more than just in its application to the Prose Kavya of 
this type. 

It must, however, be said to Subandhu’s credit that 
he is not overfond of long rolling compounds, and even when 
they occur, they are not altogether devoid of majesty and melody. 
When he has no need for a long sentence, he can write short 
ones, and this occurs notably in the brief dialogues. The sound- 
effects are not always tedious, nor his use of words always 
atrocious. What becomes wearisome in its abundance is 
Subandhu’s constant search for conceits, epithets and similes 
expressed in endless strings of paronomasia (Slesa) and apparent 
incongruity (Virodhabhasa). For this reason, even his really 
coruscating ideas and images become more brilliant than lumi- 
nous. When we are told that a lady is rakta-pada like a 
grammatical treatise, her feet being painted with red lacquer as 
sections of grammar with red lines, or that the rising sun is 
blood-coloured, because the lion of dawm clawed the elephant of 
the night, we are taken to the • verge of ludicrous fancy ; but 


^ Dhvanydloka, ed, N8P, Bomba^i 1911, p. 161» 
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such instances abound from page to page.^ In a stanza, the 
genuineness of which, however, is doubted, Subandhu describes 
his own work as a treasure-house of literary dexterity, and 
declares that he has woven a pun in every syllable of his com- 
position. We l'"ve indeed the dictum of the Kavyadaria (ii. 362 ) 
that paronomaj i generally enhances the charm of all poetic 
figures, and the extraordinary resources of Sanskrit permit its 
effective use, but the rhetorician probably never means that the 
paronomasia should overshadow everything. The richness of 
Subandhu’s fancy and his ingenuity in this direction is indeed 
astonishing and justifies his boasting ; but it cannot be said that 
he has deed this figure with judgment or with the sense of 
visualisation which makes this, as well as other, figures a 
means of beautiful expression. Subandhu’s paronomasias are 
often far-fetched and pliantas-magoric, adduced only for the 
sake of cleverness, and involve much straining and even torturing 
of the language. It is true that in the stringing together of puns 
Subandhu does not stand alone. Bana also makes much use 
of it, and refers to this habit of the Katha when he describes 
it as nirantara-Mesa-ghana. But Bana never indulges in 
unceasing fireworks of puns and other devices, and his poetic 
imagination and power of picturesque description make 
ample amends for all his weakness for literary adornment. 
Subandhu, on the other hand, lacks these saving graces ; nor 
does he command the humour, vigour and variety of Dandin. He 
becomes, therefore, a willing victim of the cult of style, which 
believes that nothing great can be produced in the ordinary way. 

In order to appreciate Subandhu’s literary accomplishment 
this fact should be borne in mind ; and it is as unnecessary as it 
is hypercritical either to depreciate or exaggerate his merits 
unduly. It should be conceded that, in spite of its fancy, pathos 
and sentiment, Subandhu’s work is characterised by an element 

^ Kmbcamacbariar has given (op. ctt., p. xixf) an almost exhaustive list of instances 
ol Subandhu*! verbal accomplishment. 
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of mere trick which certainly impairs its literary value ; but it 
should not be assumed that it is a stupendous trifle, which 
enjoyed a fame and influence disproportionate to its worth. Bana 
is doubtless a greater poet and can wield a • wonderful spell of 
language, but Subandhu’s method and manner of story-telling do 
not differ much from those of Bana, and conform to the general 
scheme of the Prose Kavya. But for his excessive fondness for 
paronomasia, Subandhu’s style and diction are no more tyranni- 
cally mannered than those of Bana ; and parallelisms in words 
and ideas have been found in the respective works of the two 
poets. It is true that Subandhu’s glittering, but somewhat cold, 
fancy occupies itself more with the rhetorical, rather than with 
the poetical, possibilities of his subject ; but making allowance 
for individual traits, one must recognise the same technique and 
paraphernalia in both Subandhu and Bana. They deal with the 
self-same commodities ; and if richness of vocabulary, wealth of 
description, profusion of epithets, similes and conceits, and 
frequency of learned allusions are distinctive of Subandhu, they 
are also found in Bana. Whatever difference there is between 
the two romancers, it is one not in kind but in degree. 

It would appear, therefore, that both Subandhu and Bana 
exhibit in their works certain features of the Sanskrit prose 
narrative which, being of the same character, must have belonged 
to the general literary tendency of the time. The tendency is 
not so apparent in Dandin, but in Subandhu and Bana it is 
carried to its extreme ; and we find, more or less, a similar 
phenomenon in poetry, as we pass from Bharavi to Magha. It 
is, however, a facile explanation which puts it down to incom- 
petence, bad taste or queer mentality ; the question has a deeper 
historical significance, perhaps more in prose than in poetry. 
Louis H. Gray calls attention to certain stylistic similarities 
between Subandhu’s Vasavadattd and Lyly’s Eupheus ; but if 
there is any point in drawing a parallel, it lies precisely in the 
fact that the work of the Sanskrit stylist, like that of the 
Elizabethan mannerist, is a deliberate attempt to achieve a rich^ 
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variegated and imaginative prose style, although like all deli- 
berate attenapts it is carried to fantastic excess. The ornate and 
fanciful style tends to the florid and extravagant, and needs to be 
restrained and tamed ; but the plain style inclines equally towards 
the slipshod and jejune, and needs to be raised and inspired. 
The plain style, evidenced in the Paficatantra, is indeed well 
proportioned, clear and sane, and is suitable for a variety of liter- 
ary purpose, but it is ill fitted for fanciful, gorgeous or passion- 
ate expression ; it is constantly liable, when not used with 
something more than ordinary scholarship and taste, to degene- 
rate into commonness or insipidity. Neither Subandhu nor 
Bana may have evolved a properly ornate style, suitable for 
counteracting these perils and for elevated imaginative writing, 
but their inclination certainly points to this direction. It is not 
the rhetorical habit in these writers which annoys, but their use 
of rhetoric, not in proportion, but out of proportion, to their 
narrative, description, idea or feeling. Perhaps in their horror 
of the commonplace and in their eagerness to avoid the danger of 
being dull, they proceed to the opposite extreme of too heavy 
ornamentation, and thereby lose raciness, vigour and even sanity ; 
but for this reason the worthiness of their motive and the 
measure of success which they achieved should not be missed. 
We have an interesting illustration here of what occurs every- 
where, namely the constantly recurring struggle between the 
plain and the ornate style ; but in trying to avoid plainness, 
these well-meaning but unbalanced writers practically swamp it 
with meaningless ornateness, by applying to prose the ill-fitting 
graces and refinements of poetry. The gorgeous standard, which 
they set up, is neither faultless nor easy to follow, but it is curi- 
ous that it is never questioned for centuries. It is a pity that 
their successors never realise their literary motive, but only 
exaggerate their literary mannerisms. It was for4he later writers 
to normalise the style by cutting down its early exuberant excesses, 
but it is strange that they never attempted to do so. Perhaps they 
fell under the fascination of its poetical magnificence, and were 
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actuated by the theory which approximated prose to poetry and 
affiliated the prose Kavya to the metrical. There has never been, 
therefore, in the later history of Sanskrit prose style, a real ebb 
and flow, a real flux between maxima and minima. It is for 
this reason perhaps that the perfect prose style, which keeps the 
golden mean between the plain and the ornate, never developed in 
Sanskrit. 

There is, thus, no essential difference of literary inspiration 
between Subandhu and Bana ; only, Subandhu’s gifts are often 
rendered ineffectual by the mediocrity of his poetic powers. 
There is the sameness of characteristics and of ideas of workman- 
ship ; but while Subandhu often plods, Bana can often soar. 
The extreme excellence, as well as the extreme defect, of the 
literary tendency, which both of them represent in their indivi- 
dual way, are, however, better mirrored in Bana’s works, which 
reach the utmost limit of the peculiar type of the Sanskrit prose 
narrative. 


d. Banahhatta 

i In the first two and a half chapters of his Harsa-carita and 
in the introductory stanzas of his Kddambarl,^ Banabhatta 
gives an account of himself and his family as prelude to that of 
his royal patron."^ He was a Brahman of the Vatsyayana-gotra, 
his ancestry being traced to Vatsa, of whom a mythological 
account is given as the cousin of Saradvata, son of SarasvatT and 
Dadhica. In the family was born Kubera, who was honoured 
by many Gupta kings, and whose youngest son was Pa^upata. 
Pa^upata’s son was Arthapati; and among the many sons of 
Arthapati, Citrabhanu was Bana’s father. They lived in a place 
called Pritikuta on the banks of the Hiranyabahu, otherwise known 

^ The accounts aj^ree, except ]in one omission, naraely, the name of Bai^a’a great-grand- 
father, Pa^upata, is not found in the Kadamharh For a recent summary of all relevant 
questions regarding Baigia and his works, as well as for a full bibliography, see A. A. Maria 
Sharpe, Bdna'a Kddamhari (Diss., N. V. de Vlaamsche, Leaven 1937), pp. 1-108, which also 
contains Dutch trs. of work, with indices and concordances, 

99-ia48B 
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as the river Sona. Baca’s mother Rajyadevi died while he was yet 
younj{, but his father took tender care of him. When he was 
about fourteen, his father died; and in the unsettled life which 
followed, Bana wandered about from place to place, mixed in 
dubious company, acquired evil repute as well as rich experience, 
returned home and lived a life of quiet study. He was summoned 
to the presence of king Harsavardhana, ostensibly for being taken 
to task for his misspent youth, at his camp near the town of 
Manitara on the Ajiravati. He was at first received with cold- 
ness, but afterwards with much favour.* After some time, on a 
visit home, Bana was requested by his relatives to speak of the 
great king. He began his narrative, after having warned his 
audience of his inability to do full justice to bis theme. The story 
is told in the remaining five Ucchvasas, but it is left unfinished. 
It was possibly never his intention to offer a complete account ; 
for he tells us that even in a hundred lives he cannot hope to 
recount the whole story of Har^a’s mighty deeds, and asks his 
audience if they would be content to hear a part.* 

We have already ^spoken of the value of the important 
metrical preface to theiHarsa-canta,®}which speaks of the famous 
literary predecessors of Bana. ^_The story begins with a descrip- 
tion of SthanvI^vara and of the glorious kings, sprung from 


^ It is not known st what stage of Harea's career Ba^a met him. It is assumed tha^ 
Bl^a was fairly young when Harsa in his greatness patronised himj and that there is no 
reason to presume that Bapa wrote in the early part of Har^a's reign, which ended in 647 ‘A.D. 
Bapa never alludes to troubles of poverty among other troubles be mentions in Ucchvasa i, 
and we are also tut 1 that he inherited wealth from his ancestors. He acknowledges gifts 
from bis patron, but there is nothing to support the legend that he sold some of his literary 
works to Harsa. 

’ The earliest quotation from Bftna, though anonymous, occurs in Vamana’s 
K&vyaJamkdra (2nd half ‘of the 8th century) v. 2. 14, anukaroti hhagavato ndrdyaij^asya 
( =Kdda;nbori, fd. Peterson, p. 6). In the middle of the 9ih century, Bapa and his two 
works are by inandavardhana in his Dhvany&loka (ed. NSP, pp, 87, 100, 

101,127). " 

* Bd, A. comm, of Saipkara, Bomb. Skt. Ser., 1909 ; ed. K. P. Parab, 

with same comm^Hl^ll^bay 1892 (6th ed. 1925) ; ed. P. V. Kane (without oomm. but with 
npteti etc.)t Bombdl^i. 7rf« into English by B. 3. Cowe)! §nd Tbpzpss, l^ndoplOO?. 
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Puspabhuti, from whom is descended Har§avard liana’s fatlier, 
Prabhakaravardhana. Haisa’s elder brother is Eajyavardhana ; 
and his sister Kajya^rl is married to (irahavarman of the 
Maukhari family of Kanyakubja. Then we have a more brilliant 
than pathetic picture of the illness and death of Prabhakara- 
vardhana, whose queen Ya^omatl also ascends the funeral pyre, 
of the return of Eajyavardhana from his successful campaign 
against the Hunas, and of his reluctance to ascend the throne. 
But before Harsa could be installed, news reaches that the king 
of Malava has slain Grahavarman and imprisoned EajyaM. 
Eajyavardhana succeeds in defeating the Malava king, but he is 
treacherously killed by the king of Gauda. Harsa’s expedition 
to save his sister follows, but in the mean time^he escapes from 
prison and is rescued by a Buddhist sage. The story abruptly 
ends with the meeting of Harsa and Eajya^rl while the tale of 
her recovery is being told. The work gives us nothing about the 
later career of Harsa, nor any information regarding the later 
stages of Buna’s own life./ 

V The Harsa-carita has the distinction of being the first 
attempt at writing a Prose Kavya on an historical theme.') 
Subandhu’s Vdsacadatta, as well as Buna’s other prose narrative, 
the Kadambarl, deals with legendary fiction, and everything is 
viewed in these works through a highly imaginative atmosphere. 
The Harsa-carita is no less imaginative, but the author takes his 
own sovereign as his hero and weaves the story out of some actual 
events of his career. In this respect it supplies a contemporary 
picture, ^hich, in the paucity of other records, is indeed valuable; 
but its importance as an historical document should not be 
overrated. The sum-total of the story, lavishly embellished 
as it is, is no more than an incident in Harsa s career ; and it 
cannot be said that the picture is either full or satisfactory 
from the historical point of view. Many points in the narra- 
tive, especially the position, action and identity of the Malava 


» See below, ch. VI, under Poem* with Hietoricel Thetnee. 
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and the Gauda kings, are left obscure ; and the gorgeously 
descriptive and ornamental style leaves little room for the poor 
thread of actual history. Even if the work supplies picturesque 
accounts, into which the historian may profitably delve, of the 
actualities of life in camp and court, in monastery and village 
retreat, of military expeditions, and of social and religious 
observances and practices, we learn very little indeed of the 
political facts of the great emperor’s reign as a whole. 

, ^It is clear that Bana writes his Har§a-carita more as a 
romantic story than as a sober history of the king’s life, and stops 
when he is satisfied that his Muse has taken a sufficiently long 
flight.^ The term ‘ Historical Kavya,’ which is often applied to 
this and other .works of the same kind, is hardly expressive ; 
for, in all essential, the work is a Prose Kavya, and the fact of 
its having an historical theme does not make it historical in 
style, spirit and treatment. The reproach that India had little 
history and historical sense is perhaps not entirely just, but 
India was little interested in historical incident as such, and 
never took seriously to chroniclining, much less to what is known 
as history in modern times. The uncertainties of pre-history, 
therefore, continue in India to a comparatively late period; and 
it is also important to note that the idea of evolution is, in the 
same way, scarcely recognised in the sphere of thought and 
speculation. Perhaps the explanation is to be sought in the 
psychology of the Indian mind, which takes the world of 
imagination to be more real than the world of fact ; perhaps we 
in modern' times attach too much importance to fact or incident 
and make a fetish of history or evolution. In any case, history 
had little place in the Kavya, which apparently considered the 
mythological heroes to be more interesting than the actual 
rulers of the day. Even when a real personage is taken for 
treatment, as in the case of Har§a, he is elevated and invested 
with all the glory and some of the fiction of the mythological 
hero. The Sanskrit theory of art also, in its emphasis on 
imaginative and impersonalised creation, encouraged abstraction, 
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admitted belief in fate and miracle, and had little feeling for the 
concrete facts and forces of human nature and human life. The 
same spirit, which tended against the creation of a vigorous and 
sensitive drama, stood also in the way of clear and critical 
historiography. The poets who, like Bana, write on histori- 
cal themes, never claim merit as historians, but conceive their 
duty to be that of a poet. It would not be proper, therefore, 
to attach the qualification ‘ historical ’ to what is essentially a 
Kavya. 

The imposition of keeping even within the semblance of 
fact is absent in the Kadamharl, which is an entirely imagina- 
tive creation, but which like the Harsa-carita, is also left 
unfinished. It was, however, death which, cut off the work ; and 
we are told by Bana’s son, Bhu^ana,* that he wrote the latter 
part, not out of literary ostentation, but as a task of filial duty. 
We do not know in what way Bana himself would have rounded 
off the inherent difficulties of the remainder of the plot, but the 
inferiority of the supplement is generally admitted. It gives the 
impression of introducing complexities, but there is also an 
anxiety of bringing the story to a somewhat hurried close. The 
command over the ornate style and diction is undoubted, and the 
son possesses some of the excellences of the father ; but to the 
mannerisms of the father, which are often exaggerated, are added 
a few peculiar to the son. 

(The story of the Kadambari,^ which deals with the lives 
and loves of two heroes, each of whom is reborn twice, ^s too 
well known to require a detailed summary here. But it is 
noteworthy that Bana’s portion of the composition stops even 

> In some MSS Stein, Jammu Cat., Bombay 1894, p. 299), he is called FuHoa or 
Pulinda. Dhanapala in his Tilaka-mafijari (Pref. verse 26) ecems to suggest that Polinda 
was the name. 

3 Ed. P. Peterson, Bomb. Skt Ser., 1883; ed. P. V. Kane, Bombay 1911, 1920; 
(3rd ed. 1921, Purvabhaga only); ed. K. P. Parab, with comm, of Bhanucandra and Siddha- 
candra, N8P, Bombay 1890 (7th ed., revised by V, L Panshikar 1928). Engl. tra. (with 
occaeionB] omissions) C. M. Bidding, London 1896. Summaries of the story will be found in 
tbeae editions. 
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before the theme is properly developed. It introduces the 
Candala maiden and her speaking parrot into the court of 
Sudraka and puts the entire narrative in the mouth of the 
parrot.* Apart from absurdity of the device, it is noteworthy 
that the old method of emboxing tale within tale is also retained ; 
for the parrot’s tale includes that of the sage Jabali concerning 
Candrapida and Vai^ampayana, along with the story told by 
Maha^veta of her love for PundarJka. After the meeting of 
Candrapida with Kadambari, whose entrance into the story is 
too long delayed, and his hurried return to Ujjayini, Bapa’s 
work ends abruptly with the welcome new’s which Patralekha 
brings to him of Kadambari’s assurance of love. It is clear 
that, like Spenser, Bana conceived of too large a plan and never 
lived to finish it. The plot is only begun but hardly unfolded. 
It is completed ingeniously enough by his son, but we have no 
means, except from scattered and uncertain hints in the narrative 
itself, of knowing whether Bana wanted to develop it with all 
its later bewildering turn and confusion of curses and changing 
personalities of reborn heroes. Half-told as the tale is by him, 
we cannot be sure if he meant Sudraka, the hearer of the story, 
but a redundant figure at the outset, is to become the real hero 
in the end as the reborn Candrapida, who in his turn is to be the 
moon-god in his former birth, or whether Vai^arnpayana is to 
turn out as the transformed parrot itself recounting the tale ; for 
these elaborate intricacies occur in the second part of the work.j 
This important fact is ignored when one criticises Bana for 
his highly complex plot, and charges him with deficiency of 
constructive power. The striking parallelism of the story 
of the Kadambari to the much humbler one of King 
Sumaoas (or Sumanasa), narrated in the two Kashmirian 
versions of the BrhathatM,^ may suggest that Bana may have 

* Oa the r61e of the Parrot in story literature, see L. H. Gray in WZKMt 
XVIIT. 1904, p. 42. 

* Somadeva’s Kaiha-sariUsagara, x. 3 (Tawney’s trs., Calcutta 1884, ii, p. 17 f ; the 
whole passage is reproduced in Peterson’s introd. to the K&damban, pp. 84-95) ; K^emendra’s 
Bfhaikathd-mafljart, xvi, 185 f. 
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wanted to utilise the motif of curse and rebirth, but it is useless 
to speculate whether he would have done it in the same way as 
we have it now. The complications of the plot, as developed in 
Bhusana’s supplement, can hardly be inferred from the dry bones 
of the much simpler and less refined original, occurring in the 
versions of the Brhathathd, which has a somewhat different 
denouement and which attaches degrading forms of birth to the 
heroine Mandarika and her father, on the rather frivolous ground 
of a curse proceeding from wild grief in the one case and repent- 
ance for pronouncing the curse in the other. 

That the method of emboxing tales can be carried to a con- 
fusing extent is seen in the arrangement of Soraadeva’s Kathd- 
sarit-sdgara, where, often with an insignificant framework, we 
have A’s account of B’s report of C’s recounting of D’s relating 
of what E said, and so forth, until we have the disentangling of 
the entire intricate progression, or reversion to the main story, 
which the reader in the meantime probably forgets. The form is 
not ill suited to a succession of disconnected tales, as in the 
PaUcatantra , where they are narrated generally by the characters 
of the frame-story or of the inset stories. There is further 
improvement in the Dahktimdra-carita, where their several 
experiences are narrated, with a semblance of realism, by the 
princes themselves in the first person, and in the V etdla-paflca- 
vimSati, where all the separate tales are connected to serve one 
main purpose. In the Kddambart, the old machinery is adapted, 
with a clever plan, to the conditions of the complex narrative. 
The device of first-hand narration is made an essence of the 
form ; for the inset stories explain matters which the main 
narrator could not himself know and which each subsidiary 
narrator is allowed to describe as coming within the scope of per- 
sonal experience. The main narrative here is not recounted by 
the hero, but in effect by the sage Jabali, who is supposed by his 
insight to know vividly what he relates, and who can describe 
freely and objectively ; but each of the minor narratives, like that 
of Maha^veta, gives effective expression to intimate knowledge 
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and feeling, and is made essential to the development of the 
plot. 

The denouement, as developed by Bhu§ana, is sometimes 
criticised as flat. To a certain extent, this is true ; but, making 
allowance for the device of curse and rebirth common enough in 
folk-tale,^ one should admit that there is an element of surprise 
in the discovery at the end that Sudraka, who is only the listener 
to the story, is himself the real hero, who had loved in vain 
in two lives, and whose listening to the story is a necessary con- 
dition of the reawakening of his love for Kadambarl and of 
bringing his second life to an end by his revived longing for 
reunion. As a rule, the romance- writers, like the poets, are 
rather poor inventors of plot, and make use of all the paraphernalia 
of conventional story-telling, as well as of the fantastic ornate- 
ness of an overworked diction ; but there is more arrangement, 
progress and interest in Bana’s narrative than in Subandhu’s ; 
and, in spite of the complexes of past and present lives, there 
cannot be much doubt that the threads of the stories of the loves 
of the two niaidens, which form his main theme, are skilfully 
interfaced. 

^The chief obstacle to our appreciation of Bana's constructive 
gift, however, is his weakness for elaborating the tales, by dwell- 
ing too much on details, in a style which draws prose and poetry 
together in an unnatural alliance.^ The lack of proportion is due 
partly to largeness of handling, and partly to a prodigal imagina- 
tion which prefers lawless splendour to decent insipidity, “^i^ut 
the sense of proportion is the very foundation of style and treat- 
ment. There is no need, for insta'nce, to lose sight of the 
narrative in a lavish description of UjjayinI, of Sukanasa’s 
palace, of the Vindhya forest and hermitage, of the temple of 

1 For a study of these mo ifs as literary devices, see L. H. Gray in WZKM, XVI II, 19r 4, 
pp. 5d^54. Gray cites so instance from the story of Arthapala in Dasakumara* ^ where there 
is s hint not fully developed, of a very complex scheme of three incarnations involving six 
persons* It is noteworthy, however, that it is Baca's heroes, and not his heroines, who 
tindergo tlireo rebirths each. 
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Can^ika^ of night and moonrise, all of which give us wonderful 
word-pictures, no doubt, but most of which are certainly over- 
done. liana’s power of observation and picturesque description, 
his love of nature, his eye for colour and ear for music, the rich- 
ness of his fancy and his wealth of words, are excellences which 
are unquestioned ; but they are seldom kept within moderate 
bounds. \ His choice of subject may be good, but his choice o'f 
scale is fatal. The readiness of his resources is truly astonish- 
ing, but the exaggeration often swamps the reality of his 
pictures. The description of Ujjayini, for instance, is too extra- 
vagant in its terms to give us a vivid notion of what it actually 
was in his time. The delineation of Mahasveta’s beauty is too 
undiscriminating in its heaping of metaphors and epithets to 
present a convincing visual picture. Nor are absurdities 
excluded in matters of detail. The physician, a youth of 
eighteen, who attends upon the dying Prabhakaravardhana, is so 
fanatically attached to his king that he must also burn himself on 
the funeral pyre on his patron’s death. It is not that Bana’s 
imageries lack visualisation and proper phrasing ; Bana can be 
forcible and direct when he chooses ; the sense of humour is not 
altogether wanting in his picture, for example, of the Dravicja 
ascetic, or in his description of Skandagupta as having a nose as 
long as his sovereign’s pedigree ; the advantage of contrast is uti- 
lised in the characterisation of the pairs of lovers ; all this and more 
is admitted. But the censure is just that Bana allows no topic t^ 
pass until he can squeeze no more out of it. Whether in descrip- 
tion or in speeches of lamentation and exhortation, no possible 
detail is missed, no existing variety of synonymous epithets 
omitted, no romantic symbolism and conceit overlooked, nor any 
brilliant rhetorical device ignored. 

It is clear that Bana’s evident relish in this extended and 
over-ostentatious method is a hinderance not only to vigorous 
narrative, but also to the realities of sentiment and character. 
Comments have been made, not unjustly, on the shadowy nature 
of his personages, some in their second and even third birth, and 
S0-3848B 
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their exaggerated sentiments. But, making allowance for 
aberrations inevitable in a rich and exuberant talent, it must be 
said that Bana’s power of characterisation or delineation of 
sentiment is not entirely divorced from reality. The world he 
depicts is removed in time and character, but not in appreciation 
and sympathy, from our own. The tale is strange, as also its 
manner of telling, but the element of marvel and magic is a 
recognised concomitant of the popular tale and need not of itself 
diminish its value as a romance, any more than the imaginative 
character of Spenser’s Faery Queene impairs its interest as a 
poem. The scene is laid as much in Kadambari’s home, situated 
beyond the Himalayas and peopled by Gandharvas and Kinnaras, 
as in IJjjayinI where Candrapida’s very human father TarapTda 
^and his practical minister Sukanasa hold court in royal splendour. 
\Jbe world of fancy is conceived as vividly as the world of human- 
ity ; but the whole unreal machinery fades away when we 
are brought face to face with a tale of human love and sorrow, 
set forth in its idyllic charm as well as in its depth of pathos. ^It 
cannot be denied indeed that these old-time romancers are 4iot 
always good at assessing the fine shades of human conduct ; they 
see life as an affair in which black is black and white is white, 
black and white seldom merge in dubious grey. Bana attempts 
to infuse some diversity of colouring into his Patralekha and his 
Sukanasa, but they are too fine to be life-like. (His two heroes 
are endowed with nobility, courtesy, devotion and charm, but 
they give the impression, more or less, of broad types of charac- 
ter ; they are hardly human beings. \ All this must be frankly 
admitted. But it must also be admitted that Bana possesses a 
wonderful insight into the currents of youthful passion and virgin 
modesty, in their varying impulses of joy and grief, hope and 
despair ; and this forms the pith of his work in its surrounding 
embroidery. It is perhaps for this reason that he is more success- 
ful in delineating his two heroines. \The maidenly love of 
E&dambari, with its timid balancing of the new-born longing and 
cherished filial duty, is finely set off by the pathetic fidelity of 
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the lovelorn Mahasveta, awaiting her lover for long years on the 
shores of the Acchoda lake. If they are overdressed children of 
Bana’s poetic imagination, his romantic ideas of love find in them 
a vivid and effective embodiment ; they are no less brilliant types, 
but they are at the same time individualised by the sharpness of 
the impression>) 

|^Indeed(( the chief value of Bana’s unique romance lies, not 
in its narrative, notin its characterisation, nor in its presentation, 
but in its sentiment and poetry.) In this extraordinary tale 
Bana gives us a poetic treatment, in two different ways, of youth- 
ful love, having its root not only in the spontaneous emotion of 
this life, but in the recollective affection of cycles of existence, in 
what Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti describe as friendships of former 
births firmly rooted in the heart. C.It is a study of the poetic 
possibilities of the belief in transmigration ; it conceives of a 
longer existence which links the forgotten past and the living 
present in bonds of lender and unswerving memories. If love in 
this romance moves in a strange and fantastic atmosphere of 
myth and folk-tale, the unreality of the dream-pageant acquires 
a vitality and interest from the graceful and poetic treatment of 
the depth and tenderness of human love, chastened by sorrow 
and death, enlivened by abiding hope and faith, and heightened 
by the touch of an intrepid idealism.") And the extravagance, of 
its luxuriant diction is perhaps a fit vehicle for this extravagantly 
romantic tale of love. 

There are some critics, however, who on formal grounds 
would deny to Bana a high rank as a prose writer ; and the 
classic onslaught of Weber ^ has been repeatedly quoted. vTbe 
charge, in brief, is that Bana’s style and diction suffer from the 
vices of an unduly laboured vocabulary, ^i^tax . and ornamenta- 
tion. His prose has been compared to an Indian jungle, where 
progress is rendered impossible by luxuriant undergrowtbs, 

1 In ZDMG, 1863, quoted by PfteisoD, vp. cil., inlrod., p. 88. On this romance, see 
Weber, Indische Streifen, i pp. 308-86, 
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until the traveller cuts out a path for himself, and where wild 
beasts lie in wait for him in the shape of recondite words, far- 
fetched allusions, vast sentences, undiscriminated epithets upon 
epithets in a multitude of aggressive compounds and of a whole 
battalion of puns, similes, ly'perboles, alliterations and assonan- 
ces. His erudition, it is complained, is heavy in its outrageous 
tendency to overloading and subtelty ; his sense of proportion is 
faulty in its excessive use of literary embellishments and in the 
construction of really enormous sentences, in which the verb or 
the subject is held over to the second, third, nay, even to the 
sixth page of print, all the interval being filled with more 
dazzling than illuminating series of phrases and phrases 
u pon p hrases ; his weakness for play upon thought or word 
is incessant and irritating ; he is dominated by the perverse 
desire of producing the graces of poetry in prose ; the grandeur of 
his style is ponderous and affected and often falls into the 
grandiose, — in fact, he has all the worst faults of verbal and 
mental bombast which can characterise a prose writer. While 
some measure of imperfect sympathy may be suspected in this 
unqualified denunciation, there is a great deal in this view which 
is justifiable. But it should not be forgotten that richness of 
vocabulary, wealth of description, frequency of rhetorical orna- 
ments, length of compounds and elaborateness of sentences, a 
grandiose pitch of sound and sense are common features of the 
Prose Kavya ; and in this respect Bana is perhaps less reprehen- 
sible than Subandhu, whose unimaginative stolidity aggravate, 
rather than lessen, the enormity of the blemishes. The author 
of the Kavyddar^a asserts that a profusion of compact compounds 
is the very life of Sanskrit prose, and that paronomasia is the very 
soul of poetic figures ; this dictum is exemplified only too well by 
these writings. Whether Bana felt himself fettered by the liter- 
ary canons of the rhetoricians, or whether these fetters them- 
selves were forged on the model of the works composed by himself 
and his compeers, is a question which need not be discussed 
here ; but it must be admitted at once that in Bapa’s romance, 
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floridity, subtlety and horror of the obvious gets altogether Jhe 
upper hand, as compared with succinctness, simplicity and direct- 
ness. That Bana can write with force and beauty and achieve 
considerable diversity of style has been pointed out by his 
apologists, but this cannot be taken as his general practice. He 
can seldom write without elegancies, and his manner has a 
tendency to degenerate into mannerism. He i.s often unable to 
concentrate in a terse phrase the force of pathos and passion, but 
reduces its strength by diffusing it into gracefully elaborated 
sentences. All this and even more cannot be denied. Bana is 
not faultless ; he is indeed very faulty. But all this should not 
lead us to compare his works with those of Dandin, which are 
differently conceived and executed, nor emphasise points in which 
he is obviously deficient. We should judge him on his own 
merits, and not by any standard which he does not profess to 
follow. It is useless to expect things which he does not aim at, 
but it is necessary to find out in what he is truly efficient. 

It seems strange that one should be capable of denying the 
splendour of Bana’s prose at its best. It is eccentric, excessive 
and even wasteful, but its organ-voice is majestic in movement 
and magnificent in volume and melody. It would often seem 
that the nobly wrought diction moves along in its royal dignity 
and its panorama of beautiful pictures, while the poor story lags 
behind in the entourage and the humble sentiment hobbles along 
as best as it can. But it should not be forgotten that it is mainly 
by its wonderful spell of language and picturesqueness of ima- 
gery that Bana’s luxuriant romances retain their hold on the 
imagination, and it is precisely in this that their charm lies. It 
is an atmosphere of gracious lunar rainbows rather than that of 
strong sunlight. No one denies that Bana’s prose is useless for 
average purposes, but the question is whether it suits the purpose 
for which it is intended, whether the high-flown style is able to 
shape the rough stones of popular literature into gems of romantic 
beauty. It may be said that a more terse and simple style would 
have been appropriate for his account of king Har§s, but the 
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wojrk, as we have already said, should be taken more as a Prose 
Kavya than as an historical production, more as a stupendous 
panegyric than as a real biography. Still more should the 
Kadamharl be taken as a gorgeous and meandering tapestry 
work, in which an over-fertile fancy weaves endless patterns of 
great but fantastic beauty. It is conceded that prose in its 
normal proportion is hardly Sana’s natural organ of speech, nor 
is poetry, if one is to judge from his Candt-iaiaka ; but he affects 
a kind of prose-poetry in which he is unique. If he is swayed 
by the rhetorical passion of the Sanskrit poets, he is not merely 
rhetorical ; if he writes long sentences, his sentences are seldom 
obscure ; if he has a fondness for epithets and compounds, they 
are not always devoid of vividness, harmony' and stateliness, 
Bana is neither an imaginative recluse, nor a lover of the 
abstruse and the difficult, but he has an undoubted gift for the 
picturesque, the tender and the pathetic. He has a rare mastery 
over a certain gamut of feeling and fancy, but his prettiness or 
succulence never lack dignity nor become namby-pamby. In 
spite of their long-drawn-out. brilliance and overwhelming profu- 
sion, his elaborate sentence-pictures are seldom wanting in the 
variety, swing and cadence of balanced phrase. Bana has an 
amazing command over words and an irrepressible talent for 
melodious and majestic phrase ; but he is not so much a creator 
of words and phrases as an architect of sentences and paragraphs. 
In the combination of pictorial effect with the elegance and 
splendour of word-music, they form an unparallelled series of 
vignettes of astonishing lavishness. I’e would be monotonous 
and tiresome to one who determines to plod doggedly through the 
whole work, but he is attractive if attention is confined at a time 
to the marvellous richness of bis fancy revealed in one or two of 
his delightful episodes and descriptions. Bana pours out the 
whole farrago of bis ideas, and has a provoking, and sometimes 
meaningless, habit of heaping them up in the enormous mass of 
a single sentence. He is verbose, not in the sense that he takes 
many words to express an idea, but in the sense that he gives 
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expression to a multitude of ideas where a few would suflfice. He 
is always in the danger of being smothered by hisown luxuriance. 
Indeed, Bapa’s work impresses us by its unfailing and unres- 
trained wealth of power ; we have here not an abundance, but i 
riot. It is useless to seek a motive behind his work or sobriety 
of judgment and workmanship; what we have here is the 
sheer delight of voluminous expression, the largeness of 
tumultuous fancy, and the love of all that is grand and glorious 
in fact or fiction. 

2. The Drama from Sudraka to Bhavabhuti 

As in poetry, so in the drama, the period which follov\ed 
Kalidasa is still an expansive age in which stagnation has 
not yet set in. Unfortunately, only a limited number of drama- 
tic works has survived ; but, fortunately, they show greater 
elasticity, variety and vitality than the poetical works of this 
period. With the exception of Amaru and Bhartrhari, we have, 
on the one hand, Bharavi, Bhatti, Mayura, Kumaradasa and 
Magha, who do nothing more than work variations in the same 
tradition of poetry ; but we have, on the other hand, Sudraka, 
the writers of four early Bhanas, Harsa, Vi^akhadatta, 
Mahendravikrama, Bhatta Narayana and Bhavabhuti, each of 
whom represents a different and interesting type of the drama. ' 

a. 3udraka 

In the long and varied history of the Sanskrit drama the 
Mrcchakatika * of Sudraka occupies a unique place. It is some- 

J Ed. A. F. Stenzler, Bonn 1847; ed. N. B. Godabole, with comm, of Lalla Dlk§ita 
and Pfthvidhara, Bomb. Skt. Ser., 1896; ed. K. P. Parab, with comm, of P^thildhara, 
N8P, Bombay 1900, 3rd revised ed. 1909, 6th eJ. 1922. Trs. into Boglish by A. W. Ryder, 
Harvard Orient. Ser., Cambridge Mass., 1906; also by R. P. Oliver, Univ. of Illinois, 
U.S.A., 1938. The work has been translated several times into German and French, 
and also in other languages. For fuller bibliography see Sten Konow, op. cit., p. 69.— For 
fuller bibliographies of dramatic writings dealt with in the following pages, one should 
ponsuHi besides Step JConpw, M- Schuyler’s Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama, N^w 
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times taken as one of the oldest extant Sanskrit dramas, and 
sometimes as a mere recast and continuation, by a clever but 
anonymous playwright, of the fragmentary Garudatta asdribed 
to Bhasa. But we have no exact knowledge of its date, origin 
and authorship, nor of its relation to the Garudatta. The work 
has been variously assigned to periods ranging from the 2nd 
century B.C. to the 6th century A.D,,^ but even if none of the 
opinions advanced carries complete conviction, there can hardly 
be. any doubt that it is a fairly old work. In spite of the 
number of legends which have gathered round the name of 
Sudraka, its reputed author, nothing is known of him beyond 
the somewhat fanciful account ““ given in the Prologue of the 
play. We are told in this eulogistic reference that the author 
was a great Brahman king * of the name of Sudraka ; and among 
the curious details of his excellences, we find that he was 
proficient in the !l^gveda and the Samaveda, in mathematics, 
in the art concerning the courtesan and in the lore of 
elephants, — statements which it is not impossible to support, to a 
limited extent, from the knowledge betrayed in the drama 
itself. The royal author is also said to have obtained the grace 


York 1906, and Winterniz, GIL, iii, under respective authors and works. Only important 
editions and works on the piajs are meutioued here. Analyses of the plots of the plays 
dealt with below are giveu by Sylvain L4vi, Sten Kocow and Keith ; as they are thus 
available in French, German and Engliah respectively, we have avoided repetition as much 
as possible. 

^ The various opinions are summarised by Sten Konow, Ind, Drama, p. 57, which 
see for references ; also E. C. Mehendale in Bhandarkar Comm, Fo/., Poona 1917, p 367 f. 
Sten Eonow himself would identify Sudraka with the Abblra king Sivadatta (about 250 A.D ), 
while Jolly shows {Hindu Law of Partition, Inheritance and Adoption, Tagore Law Lectures, 
Calcutta I8d3, p. 68 f.) that the knowledge of legal procedure evidenced in Act ix follows 
what we find in the law-books belonging to the 6th and 7th centuries. Jacobi (Bhavisatta- 
haha, Munich 1918, p. 83 note)* on the astrological data in act iv, believes that the drama 
could not have been written before the 4th century A.D. Sten Eonow*s view is effectively 
criticised by J Charpentier in JRA8, 1929, p. 596 f., who discusses the question in some 
detail. 

> The use of the perfect tense, indicative of an event long past, in stanzas 3, 4, and 7 
of the prologue is significant; but it need not imply that the information is not based upon 
tradition or is not trustworthy. 

3 ^ Charpentier, foe. cit, 
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of Siva ; and a^ter performing the horse-sacrifice and placing his 
son on the throne, he died by entering the fire at the astonishing 
age of a hundred years and ten days. 

Whether all this describes an historical or a mythical king 
is not certain ; and Sudraka’s identity and authorship must yet 
be regarded as unsolved problems. The fact that Kalidasa’s 
predecessor, Somila (with Ramila) wrote a Sudraka-katha perhaps 
indicates Sudraka’s legendary character accepted even before 
Kalidasa’s time ; and to later authors like Dandin, Bana, Kalhana 
(iii. 343) and Somadeva he is already a figure of romance, ‘ asso- 
ciated with Vidi^a, Pratisthana, Vardhamana and other places. 
Late legends connect him with the Andhrabhrtyas and Satavahana 
(or Salivahana), but to melt down the legends and recoin historic 
truth from them, when they bear upon their very face the 
stamp of myth, is possible but not convincing. Some facts may 
have been drawn into the legends, and probably real incidents and 
names of real persons occur, but the attempt to separate the 
real from the unreal is, more or less, a pastime of ingenuity. The 
external evidence failing, the internal is equally elusive. Even 
assuming that the Mrcchakatika is a rechaujjd or recension of the 
Carudatta, there is yet no decisive evidence regarding Bbasa’s 
authorship of the drama ; and even if the ascription is correct, it 
is insufficient to suggest a definite date for either of the tw'o works. 
As royal authors in historic times were not averse to having 
works written for themselves, it has been maintained by those 
who believe in an historical Sudraka that the real author, like 
a wise and grateful courtier, ascribed his work to his royal 
patron and allowed his own name to perish. This suggestion, 
wholly lacking proof, stands on a par with the equally fanciful 

' A later romance called SndraJca-vadha (1), is quoted by BSyamukuU 
xxviii, p. 117) and a drama entitled Vikrdnta-Sudraka is quoted in Bbo]a *0 Sarcistatt'kan^hd- 
bharana (p. 878) and Srhgdra-yrakdsa ; both the authors apparently make Sudraka the hero. 
Heroacandra in bis Kdvydnusdsana (ed. NSP, Bombay 1901, p. S86) mentions a Sddrako.- 
kathd by Pafica^ikha, which is also cited by Bboja in bis Sfrigdra^frakdia (see S, K. Pe in 
BSOS, IV, 1926, p. 281). 

81-1843B 
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presumption that some late but skilful author composed 
this drama on the basis of the Carudatta,^ or revised a recension 
of the original on which the Camdatta itself was based, and 
concealed his identity by passing off his work under the far-off 
famous name of Sudraka. Much less convincing, for want of 
proof, again, is the hypothesis ^ of an early date based upon 
some accidental similarities with the New Greek Comedy. We 
are, therefore, left to no more than impressions. But even on 
this ground, however inadequate, it is not possible to assign a 
very late date to the Mrcchakatika. Yamana already in the 
8th century refers (iii. 2. 4.) to a composition by 8udraka, and 
also quotes two passages anonymously,® one of which occurs 
also in the Garndatta, but the other does not.^ 


1 In Cdrudatta the total number of verses in the four acts is 66, of which 13 
are not found in the ilffcch* I the remaining 42 being identical; but the total number of 
varies in the first four acta of dudraka's plaj is 129.— See above, under Bhasa. 
Belvalkar shows by an examination, chiefiy of incident and eipression, that the Cdrudatta 
could not have been an abridgment or adaptation of Sudraka's drama. Suktbankar 
adds a critical review oi the technique, Prakrit, versification, dramatic incident (especially 
with regard to time-scheme) of the two plays and furnishes prima facie reasons for 
holding that ** the Carudatta version is, on the whole, older than the Mfccbakatika 
version, and hence (as a corollary), if our Carudatta is not itself the original of the 
MycchAka^ika, then, we must assume, it has preserved a great deal of the original upon 
which the Mircchakatika is based.** But C. B. Devadhar, in introd. to his recent 
ed« Carudatta (Poona 1939), expresses the view that the Cdrudatta is abridged from 
the first four acts of the Mfcchakatika, He maintains, by adducing the main differences of the 
two versions, that ** the author of the CdruddUa^ whoever be Was, wanted to make a pleasing 
comedy out of the first four acts of the Mfcchaka{ikat and hence has avoided reference to the 
political revolution, to Bobasena and^ to the law-suit, which is contempleted by the vengeful 
fiakara.*' 

* Windisch, cited above, ^.12 f; see Keith *s criticism in pp. 63-64, 

and Sten Eonow in M, XLIII, 1914, pp. 65-66. * 

^ Kdvydlarpkdra, ad, iv. 3. 28, dydtarfi hi ndma purusasydsirphdsanarp rdjyam 
act ii, but missing in Cdru*); and ad v. 1. 3, the entire stanza, ydsdr(i halir 
hhavati {^tSfCch^ tU 9; Cdru^, i. 2). 

< Only one verse from Budraka, not traceable in the drama, is quoted in the anthologies, 
namely, Shhvt no. 1271. A Bb^pa is also ascribed to him, If^r which see below, under 
Catttfdkdpf.— Gray {JAOS, XXVII, 1907, p. 419 f) shows that dfidraka*8 grammar does not 
conform closely to the norm, a fact which indicates pot only his departure fropo cpnventiop 
probably also his early dato* 
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Whatever may Lave been the date and whoever may have 
been the author, there can be no doubt that the Mrcchakaiika is 
one of the few Sanskrit dramas in which the dramatist departs 
from the beaten track and attempts to envisage directly a wider, 
fuller and deeper life. He has paid for bis boldness and originality 
by the general disregard of his great work by the Sanskrit theo- 
rists but he knows that he is writing a drama, and not an 
elegant series of sentimental verses in accordance with the pres- 
cribed mode. It is, thus, not the usual type of a dramatic poem, 
but possesses distinctly dramatic qualities, which make a greater 
appeal to modern taste and idea. Apart from the graphic 
picture it presents of some phases of contemporary life,** the 
work is truly worthy of a great dramatist in its skilful handling 
of a swift-moving plot of sustained interest,® in its variety of 
incidents and characters, in its freedom from the usual fault of 
over-elaboration,^ in its sharpness of characterisation, in its use 
of direct and homely imageries conveyed in a clear, forcible and 
unaffected diction, in its skilful employment of a variety of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit metres,® in its witty dialogue, in its general 

^ The earliest Quotation in dramaturgic works occur in the Avaloka on DaSarupaka, 
i. 46 ( = ii. 4), etc. See Mebendale, op. cit., p. 370. 

2 See R. G. Basak in IHQ, 1929, p. 229-326. 

2 The unity of action is questioned by Gray in introd. to his trs. But the criticism is 
really based on a misconception of acts ii-v, which he thinks to be episodic, forming a sub- 
plot of little connexion with the main ploti - But all these so-called episodes are necessary 
for characterising A^asantasena and her love, and therefore essential to the main theme.— It 
is remarkable that there are six shifting scenes in act i, which take place in Carudatta’s 
house and in the street outside, — a difficult feat indeed for the stage-manager ! This feature 
is also noticeable in the Mudra-rak^asa and probably points to the existence of an enlarged 
stage. 

< Except perhaps the elaborate description of Vasantasena’s house and the AbhisSrika 

scene. 

6 It is significant that the Sloka is greatly favoured being apparently suitable for 
rapidity and directness of style. The four most commonly employed metres, next to the Bloka, 
arCy in their order of frequency, V^asantatilaka, Sardulavikri^ita, Arya, and Indravajra 
(including Upajaii); of more unusual metres there are Vidjunmala and Vaidvadevi. No other 
Sanskrit play exhibits such a variety of Prakrits as found in the Mfcch , On the use of the 
Prakrits see Pischel, Grammaiik der PrakriUsprachen (Strassburg 1900), p. 26(;JRAS, 1913, 
p. 882, 1918, p. 613; Keith, 8D, pp. 140-42, SAorasenl predominates and Mahvartrl is rare. 
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liveliness and dramatic effect, in its mastery of deep pathos 
and in its rare quality of quiet humour. In spite of its somewhat 
conventional happy ending, which, however, is adequately 
developed, it verges almost upon tragedy; and neither the plot 
nor the characters can be regarded as conventional. All these 
excellences invest the simple love-story of this ten-act comedy of 
middle-class life with a charm peculiarly its own ; and the 
remark that it is the most Shakespearian of all Sanskrit plays 
is, in some respect, not undeserved. 

The drama has not only a curious title * but an equally 
curious theme and treatment. The title “ The Little Clay-cart ” 
is derived from an episode, which leads to the leaving of the 
heroine’s jewels in the toy clay-cart of the hero’s little son and 
gives rise to compiications of the plot, which are finally resolved 
in the denouement ; and the episode of the clay-cart also has 
a psychological significance in the turn of the heroine’s life. 
What is more remarkable is that in this drama, for the first 
time, we turn from the stories of kings and queens to a more 
plebeian atmosphere,^ from the dramatisation of time-worn 
legends ” to a more refreshing plot of everyday life, the scene of 

* It is noteworthy that Sudraka defies the convention of naming his play after the 
names of the hero and the heroine, as we have it in Bhavabhuti*s Prakarai^a, the Mdlati- 
mddhava. In contravention of dramaturgic prescription, Caiudatta does not appear at all 
in acts ii, iv, vi and viii ; while his simple-minded and whole-hearted friend, Maitreya, with his 
doglike faithfulness, does not conform to the technical (|pfinition and has none of the grosser 
traits of the typical Vidusaka. The presence of shady characters is, obviously, not entirely 
legitimate, for this makes the author of the Daiartlpaka call it a Saipklr^a Frakarai^a (cf. 
Nd^ya-darpana, p. 119) inasmucli as such characters are apparently appropriate to the Bbar^a 
or Prahasana. 

# ^ The Avi-mdraka is not as plebeian as it appears. 

^ Apart from the question of the relation of the Mfcch^, to the Cdrudatta, which work, 
however, covers the same ground only up to the first four acts, the source of the story is 
unknown. We cannot be sure that the idea of a courtesan falling in love with a 
Brahman is derived from the story of Kumudika and llupinika, as we find it in Somadeva’s 
version of the Bjhatkathdt for the story may not have occurred in the original ; 
but the example of Madanamafijuka was probably there. The cqurtesan is also 
a heroine already of the Central Asian dramatic fragment, of which we have spoken. The 
sub plot of Gopala and Palaka is also known to be aif old legend. But all this, as well as 
|be relation of the play to the Cdfudatta, does not detract from its originality, which by 
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which is laid in a cosmopolitan city like Ujjayini. When we 
turn from the two masterpieces of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti to 
this third great Sanskrit drama, we find ourselves descending, as 
it were, from a refined atmosphere of poetry and sentiment to the 
firm rock of grim reality. And yet the drama is not at all shorn 
of real poetry and sentiment, which flourish no less in the strange 
world unfolded by the drama,— a world in which thieves, 
gamblers, rogues, political schemers, mendicants, courtiers, idlers, 
police constables, housemaids, bawds and courtesans jostle along 
freely. The love that it depicts is not the sad and romantic love of 
Dusyanta and his woodland beloved, nor yet the fond and deep 
conjugal affection idealised in Bhavabhuti ’s story of Rama and 
Sita, but simply and curiously, the love of a man about town 
for a courtesan, which is nevertheless as pure, strong and tender. 
The strange world supplies a fitting background to this strange 
love ; and an inventive originality ^ is displayed by linking the 
private affairs of the lovers with a political intrigue which in- 
volves the city and the kingdom. Into the ingenious plot are also 
freely thrown a comedy of errors leading to disaster and an act of 
burglary leading to happiness, a murder and a court-scene ; and 
considerable fertility of dramatic imagination is displayed in 
working out the details of the plot, its only serious defect being 
its great length. The drama is also singular in conceiving a 
large number of interesting characters, drawn from all grades 
of society, from the high-souled Brahman to the sneaking thief; 


itself would) at least from the literary point of view, exclude the work from being stigmatised 
as ** an inexcusable plagiarism.*' Even though it may have borrowed, it certainly transmutes 
what it borrows by a fine dramatic sense and workmanship. 

^ The political background which practically permeates the entire drama* even from 
its prologue, in which there is a reference to king Palaka, is entirely absent in the Carudaita,* 
Gharpentier* however, thinks {JRAS , 1925, p. 604 f) that the episode of Palaka is loosely connect* 
ed and adventitious. But the point is missed that it is neither a detached nor a fully developed 
subplot; and even if it is considered unessential to the main story, it never becomes conspi- 
cuous but runs through the thread of the central theme, supplying motives to some of the 
incidents. What is more important is that the episode is necessary to create the general 
atmosphere of the bizarre society, in which the whole host of rascals are capable at any 
moment of all kinds of acts, ranging from stealing a gem-casket to starting a revolatioo. 
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they are presented not as types, .but as individuals of diversified 
interest ; ^ and it includes, in its broad scope, farce and tragedy, 
satire and pathos, poetry and wisdom, kindliness and 
humanity.* 

In the midst of all the motley assemblage of characters, who 
are mostly rogues and rascals and are yet true, and not altogether 
unlovable, gentlemen, stand out prominently the hero and the 
heroine. The Sahara Samsthanaka, with his ignorant conceit 
and brutal lust, presents an excellent contrast, but the author’s 
power of effective characterisation is best seen in his conception 
of the two main characters. The noble Carudatta, a large-hearted 
Brahman by birth and wealthy merchant by profession, does not 
represent the typical Nagaraka, whose whole round of life 
consists of love and pleasure ; for there is nothing of the gilded 
dandy and dilettante in his refined character, and his chief 
interest is not gallantry. There is a note of quiet self-control in 
most of his acts ; and even in love most of the courtship is done 
by Vasantasena. He is a young man of breeding, culture and 
uprightness, whose princely liberality wins the admiration of the 
whole city, but reduces him to lonely poverty. If the change of 
fortune makes him bitter, it does not make him a misanthrope 
nor does it debase his mind ; it only teaches him to take life at 
its proper value. Carudatta is endowed with great qualities, 
but like the conventional hero he is not made a paragon of virtue. 
He is by no means austere or self-denying. He is a perfect man 
of the world, who loves literature, music and art, does not disdain 
gambling, nor share his friend Maitreya’s bias against the 
betarae. He never assumes a self-righteous attitude ,*■ his great 
virtues are softened by the rriilk of human kindness. His youth 
does not exhibit indifference, and the most outstanding feature of 
his character is his quiet and deep love for Vasantasena. 

^ dndraka's men are perhaps better iodividualised than bis women. 

* For a brief appreciation of the play# see S. K. De, Treatment of Love in Sanskrit 
Literature^ Calcutta 1929, pp. 80*87 ; and for a summary of the story see S. K. De in Tales 
from Sanskrit Dramatists, Madras 1930, pp, 62-96. 
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The wrong of this unconventional love disappears in the ideal 
beauty which gathers round it ; and its purity, strength and 
truth make it escape degradation. Vasantasena has neither the 
girlish charm of Sakuntala nor the mature womanly dignity of 
Sita. Witty and wise, disillusioned and sophisticated, she has 
seen much of a sordid world ; she has yet a heart of romance, 
and her love is true and deep even in a social status which 
makes such a feeling difficult. Much wealth and position she 
has achieved by an obligatory and hereditary calling, but her 
heart is against it, and it brings her no happiness. Her meeting 
with Carudatta affords a way of escape, but she is sad and afraid 
lest her misfortune of birth and occupation should stand in the 
way. It is a case of love at first sight, and for the first time she 
is really in love. The touch of this new emotion quickens 
rapidly into a pervading flame and burns to ashes her baser self. 
It is all so strange even to herself. She can yet hardly believe 
that she, an outcast of society, has been able to win the love of 
the great Carudatta, the ornament of Ujjayini, and asks, half 
incredulously, the morning after her first union with her beloved, 
if all that is true. She is fascinated by the lovely face of 
Carudatta’s little son and stretches out her arms in the great 
hunger for motherhood which has been denied to her. But the 
child in his innocence refuses to come to her and take her as his 
mother, because she wears such fine things and ornaments of 
gold : a harsh speech from a soft tongue, which makes her take 
off her ornaments, fill the toy clay-cart of the child and ask him 
to get a gold cart to play with. Her love makes her realise the 
emptiness of riches and the fulness of a pure and true affection. 
When the Sakara threatens to kill her for not submitting to 
himself, and taunts her as “an inamorata of a beggarly 
Brahman,’’ she is not ashamed but replies ; “ Delightful words ! 
Pray, proceed, for you speak my praise.’’ Growing furious, 
the brutal and cowardly Sakara takes her by the throat. She 
does not cry out for succour, but she remembers her beloved 
CpiVU^atta and blesses his name. ** What, still dost thou repeat 
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that name,” spits out the Sakara, blinded by rage, as he strangles 
her; but on the verge of imminent death the name of Carudatta is 
still on her lips, and she murmurs in a struggling voice : namo 
caludattassa, “ My homage be to Carudatta !” 

The dramatic action reaches a natural climax, and the work 
might have ended hei'e with a tragic note; but the tragedy is 
converted into a comedy of reunion, which may appear as a 
weak denouement, but which is logically developed by a skilful 
handling of the incidents. The happy ending is a convention 
enforced by theory, but in this drama convention is nowhere 
respected as mere convention. It is a drama of social and 
artistic challenges, and the dramatist is perfectly aware of his 
strength in putting them forth. The Mrcchakatika may not 
have been, as one of its critics contends, “a transcript from 
real life,” but its author never sacrifices real life for a 
stereotyped manipulation of the threadbare sentiment and action. 
If he really works up the fragmentary Carudatta, or some previous 
original, as Shakespeare is said to have reworked old pieces, he 
succeeds in producing a masterpiece, which stands by itself in 
its entire conception and execution. 

b. The Authors oj the Caturbhdni 

Somewhat closely connected with the Mrcchakatika in 
atmosphere and spirit, but limited in scope and inferior in 
literary quality, are the tour one-act monologue plays, discovered 
and published in 1922 under the title Caturbhdni, ' one of which 
is actually ascribed to Sudraka. The four Bhanas are : the 
Ubhaydbhisdrikd, the Padma-prabhrtaka, the Dhurta-tiia-samvdda 
and the Pdda-taditaka, ascribed respectively to Vararuci, 


* Ed. M. Ramkrishna Kavi and S. K. R^manatba Sastri, Sivapuri, (Trichar) 1922. The 
works deserve lo be belter printed and known. For studies of these woiks, see F. W. Thom.s 
in Centenary Supplement to JRAS, 1924, pp. 129-36, and JRAS, 1924, p. 202 f ; S. K. De 
in JRASt 1926, pp. 63-90. Sakumer Sen has traoslatid the Vbhaydhhisarikd into English in 
Calcutta Review f 1926, pp. 127-47, 
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Sudraka/ I^varadatta and gyamilaka, on the authority chiefly of 
a traditional verse. Except in Syarailaka’s Pada-taditaka, neither 
the author’s name nor the occasion of the performance is 
mentioned in the rudimentary prologue to these pla\s. The 
lower limit of the Pada-taditaka, however, is obtained by the 
references of Abhinavagupta, * Kuntaka “ and Ksemendra, '' all 
of whom belong to the end of the 10th century ; while the lower 
limits of the date of Padma-prabhrtaka and Dhurta-vita-samvada 
are given by Hemacandra’s quotation and reference in his 
KdvyanuMsana^ at the end of the 11th and beginning of the 
12th century; but the lower limit of the Ubhaydhhisarika is not 
known. Since, however, they exhibit similar characteristics and 
form a group by themselves, between which and the later 
specimens of the Bhana (the earliest of which is certainly not 
earlier than the 13th century) a considerable time must have 
elapsed, there can be little doubt that the four Bhaiias belong 
to the age of the earlier classical dramatists; and, on the 
strength of facts revealed in the plays themselves, their general 
atmosphere, the types of men and nations that they deal with, 
their tone and temper, their lexicographical and stylistib 
peculiarities, Thomas is perhaps not wrong in placing them, or 
at least one of the Bhanas, “ in the time of Harsa of Kanauj or 
even that of the later Guptas.” A comparative study of these 
Bhanas with the later specimens, in the light of the 
prescriptions of the dramaturgists, would also show a method 
and manner, which would justify the general inference that 


1 There is nothing to show that the play is by Sudraka, nor anything to dispute the 
author ship. 

’ See the editor’s Preface to the Bhanas. The reference occurs in the comm, on 
Bharata, ch xiv. 

3 Ed. S. K. De, Calcutta 1928, i. Ill ( = Pada-taditaka 65) anonymously. 

* PMa-t. SB, 12 b-Aucitya-vicara, ad 16 BJid Suvrita-Ulaka, ad a. SI. The colophon 
says that Syamilaka is an Udicya ; the statement is apparently confirmed by these citations by 
Kashmirian authors. 

5 Ed. N8P, p. 839. The identity of Ilvaradatta with T^varasena (c, 236.239 A.D.), 
BOD of the Abbira king Sivadatta, is suggested but not proved, 

3?— 1843B 
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these Bhanas, as a group, should be assigned to a period later 
than that of Bharata’s Natya-Mstra, but much earlier than that 
of the standard work of Dbananjaya (end of the 10th century). 

Compared with later plays td the same type, the Gaturhhanl 
presents more variety, greater simplicity, a larger amount of 
social satire and comic relief, a more convincing power of 
drawing individuals rather than abstractions, easier and more 
colloquial style, and some measure of real poetry in spite of 
certain rough coarseness. Except in the Dhurta-vita-sanivada, 
the Vita is not exactly the “ hero”; but, as the friend and 
emissary of the hero, who never appears, he fills the stage as 
the sole actor. The plot, of course, in such one-act monologue 
plays, is slight, but it does not here consist merely of the 
conventional amorous adventures of the Vita and usual reunion 
at the end ; on the contrary, as much variety is introduced as is 
possible within its narrow scope. Tn the Padnia-prabhrtfika , 
Karniputra Muladeva, ^ in love with Devasena, sister to his 
beloved hetaera Devadatta, commissions his friend Sa^a the 
Vita, to ascertain the state of Devasena’s mind. The .Vita 
walks through the streets of UjjayinI, exchanging imaginary 
conversation with various kinds of amusing people and taking an 
interest in their affairs, discharges his commission successfully, 
and returns with a gift of lotus-flower as a souvenir from 
Devasena, from which the play takes its name. In the Dhurta- 
vita-samvada, the clever and experienced Vita, finding the rainy 
season too depressing, comes out to spend the day in some 
amusement. He cannot afford dice and drinking — even his 
clothes are reduced to one garment — so he wends his way towards 


* Tie legend of Muladeva Kar^iTsuta, which is alluded to by Bana, probably gees back 
lo the Bfhatkathay Ear^isuta being regarded traditionally as the author of a manual on 
theft. In Bai^a^e reference : karnUuta-katheva sarrinihiia vipuldcald Mopagatd ca 
{Kadambari ed. Peterson, 1900, p. 19, 11. 16*17;, punning allusion is made to and Vipula 
of the story, both of whom occur in this play. Ou the character aod adventures of Muladeva, 
see M. Bloomfield in Proc, American Pkilotophical Soc.^ lillt 1918, pp. 616-60, 
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the street where courtesans live, meeting various kinds of people 
and ultimately reaching the house of the roguish couple 
Vi^valaka and Sunanda, where he passes the day in discussing 
certain knotty problems of Erotics put to him by Visvalaka. 
The title “ Dialogue between a Rogue and a Rake,” therefore, 
appropriately describes its content; and it gives an amusing 
epitome of the aesthetic and erotic laws which govern the life of 
a rake, and forms a companion volume to such works as Damo- 
daragupta’s Kuttani-mutn . In the Ulihoydbhisarilul, tlx; ^ ita is 
requested by his friend Kuberadatta to propitiate his (tffended 
lady Naiayanadatta ; but when, after the usual series of wayside 
adventures, he reaches the house of the latter, he finds that tbe 
lovers, urged by the witchery of the season, had already set out 
in search of each other and forestalled him in effecting a reunion. 
In the Pada-tdditaka, the theme is more interesting and novel, if 
less edifying. The Vita sets out to attend an assembly of rouges 
and rakes, who have met to consider the question of expiation 
referred to them by Taundikoki Visnunaga, the nominal hero, 
the son of a Maharnatra, and himself an officer of the. king, for 
the indignity he has suffered by allowinjan intoxicated courtesan, 
a Saurastra girl, named Madanasenika, to kick him, in 
playfulness, on such a sacred spot of his body as his head ! Some 
think that it is not Visnunaga, but the girl herself, who should 
expiate for setting her foot upon such a beast ; others suggest 
that Visnunaga should rub and shampoo her dishonoured foot ; 
another proposes that he should bathe his head with the water 
with which she washes her feet, and drink the same ; the poet 
Rudravarman prescribes that his dishonoured head should be 
shorn ; but in the end, it is agreed, on the proposal of the presid- 
ing rake, that Madanasenika should put more sense into her 
lover by setting her foot on the president’s own head in the sight 
of Visnunaga ! 

The scene of action of all these plays is laid in imperial 
cities like Ujjayinl or Kusumapura ; and in one case {Pdda-tadi- 
taka) the author probably wants to disguise tbe name of the 
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actual city, whose scandals arc recorded, by calling it Sarva- 
bhauma-nagara, an imaginary cosmopolitan city somewhere in 
Western India. Of course, the Vita takes his usual promenade 
in the hetaera’s street and carries on imaginary conversations, 
but the characters are not the conventional types of the man about 
town and the courtesan ; they are sufficiently diversified to keep 
up the interest of the narrative ; and a zest is added, in spite of 
the erotic theme, by a decided leaning towards satirical and 
comic portraiture, which is rare in later Bhaiias entirely engrossed 
in eroticism. One would seek in vain in later decadent writings 
for the power of observation and reproduction of the classes of 
peoples and personages who are described or ridiculed in the 
Caturbham. Characters like Sarasvatabhadra, the sky-gazing 
poet with a verse on the spring recorded on the wall, Dattakalasi 
the pedantic Paninian with bis sesquipedalian affectation and 
war on the Katantrikas, Samdhilaka, the Sakya-bhiksu, who con- 
soles the hetaera Sainghadasika with words of the Buddha, 
Mrdangavasulaka the decrepit Nataka-vita, nicknamed “ Bhava 
Jaradgava,” the thoughtless young rake Sresthiputra Krsnilaka 
averse to marriage, the penniless impotent Nagna-sramana Vi4va- 
laka and his dried-up mistress Sunanda, VilasakaundinT the 
hypocritical Buddhist Parivrajika of easy virtue who always 
quotes the scriptures — to mention only a few — are specimens 
which are unknown to later Bhanas.^ The Vita, who is the 
central figure^ is also not altogether a despicable character here, 
not such a worthless amorist as the later Bhanas depict him to 
be. As a character, he is neglected in the serious drama, hut he 
appears in the Carudatta and attains considerable development in 
the Mrcchakatika. In theBhana he is in all his glory ; he appears, 
no doubt, as an erotic character in these early works, but he is 
still figured as a poet skilled in the arts, and has not yet become 

^ The Buddhist monks and nun«, who 6gure ilso in the Bhagavadajjuka arid Malta- 
vtldsaf disappear from later Bhai^a and Prahasnna, and their place is taken by absurd 
Sroiriy. 18 , wicked Paurapikas, Saivas, Vai^navaa and Bliagavatas, The large number of 
foreigners mentjon d and caricatured in the Caturbhdni is also a noteworthy feature. 
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a, gallant in the worst sense in whioh he appears in the later 
Bhanas.* 

Apart from their naive exuberance of robust grossness, the 
Gaturbham stand unique for their amusing pictures of the lives 
and adventures, scandals and gossips, of a class of people who 
infest all imperial cities, and would not be unworthy of the pen 
of the author of the Mrcchakatika, to whom one of the Bhanas is 
actually ascribed. The language employed is Sanskrit through- 
out, with the exception of two short Prakrit passages in the 
Pada-taditaka (pp. 21 , 23) ; and its racy, well turned and conver- 
sational tone, very unlike that of the affected prose of the 
romances of Subandhu and Bana, is rightly characterised by an 
appreciative critic as “the veritable ambrosia of Sanskrit speech.’’ 
The metrical variety is skilful and vigorous, and does not hamper 
the interest by unnecessary display and profusion. The literary 
importance of the Gaturbham, therefore, cannot be gainsaid. 
The Bhanas in later times become mere literary exercises, devoid 
of variety and monotonous in their cloying insistence on the 
erotic sentiment ; they subside into a conventional and lifeless 
form of the art. The Gaturbham, on the other hand, have more life 
and greater freedom of handling and draws upon other legitimate 
sources of interest than the erotic. Their marked flair for 
comedy and satire, their natural humour and polite banter, their 
presentation of a motley group of interesting characters, not 
elaborately painted but suggested with a few vivid touches of the 
brush, are characteristics which are not frequently found in 
Sanskrit literature; and, apart from their being the earliest 
specimens of a peculiar type of dramatic composition, they possess 
a real literary quality in their style and treatment, which makes 
them deserve a place of their own in the history of the Sanskrit 
drama. 

1 Bh^rata lays down that the Bhaija ahould be dhurta-vHa-samprayojya; the Vita need 
not be ‘* the hero," as he is not in most of these early Bhaijas, but he is the only character 
who fills the stage, and the heroship is naturally transferred to him in later Bha^ias, in 
which, however, he becomes a poor shadow of bis former self. 
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Of the same lively and satirical character, but inferior in 
scope, treatment and literary quality, is the Matta-vilasa ^ of 
Mahendravikrama-varman. The prologue of the play, fortunately, 
gives the name of the author and describes him as a king of the 
Pallava dynasty and son of Simhavarman ; the scene is laid 
in KancI, the modern Conjevaram and the ancient capital of the 
Pallava kingdom. All this enables us to identify the author with 
the king of that name, known to us from inscriptions, which 
mention the Matta-vilasa as a work of his, and also give him the 
titles of Gunabhara, Avanibhajana, Mattavilasa and Siitrurnalla, 
all found in the play itself. The king ruled in KancI about 620 
A.D., and was thus a contemporary of Harsavardhana and Bana, 
The play is a slight farcical sketch in one act, technically 
belonging to the category of the Prahasana, w'hich is closely 
allied to the Bhana. It depicts with some liveliness the drunken 
revelry of a Saiva mendicant, bearing a human skull* in lieu of 
alms-bowl and accordingly calling himself a Kapalin, his wander- 
ing with his wench through the purlieus of KancI on his way to 
a tavern, his scuffle with a hypocritical Buddhist monk * whom 
he accuses of the theft of the precious bowl which he has lost, 
his appeal to a degenerate Pa^upata to settle the dispute, and the 
final recovery of the bowl from a rnad man w'bo had retrieved it 
from a stray dog. The incident is amusing but trivial, and the 

1 Ed. T. GftDapati Sastri, TrivaDdrum Skt. Ser., 1917. On this drama see L. D. 
Barnett in JRAS, 1919, pp. 233-34, BSOS, 1920, I, pt. 3, pp. 36-38. Eng. trs. L. U. 
Barnett, BS05, V, 1930, pp. 6G7-710. — Except that the author is named in the prologue, 
the play shows the same technique of stage-craft and other peculiarities as the plays 
attributed to Bbasa. Barnett makes this fact the basis of the suggestion that the Bblisa 
dramas are the products of an anonymous playwright of a Southern dramatic school, 
who composed them at about the same period as that of Mahendravikrama. But since 
tbe features are shown also by several other plays of other dramatists of known or un- 
known dates, the conclusion, we have seen, cannot be justified in the form in which it is 
stated. 

^ It is significant that the monk, a frail son of the Church, bears the name of Naga^ena, 
tbe famous Buddhist divine and protagonist of tbe MiUndapafiho ; and his mumbling of the 
Sik^apadaand his inward fretting about restrictioos regarding wine and women are interesting 
tOQcbes. On false ascetics and nuns in Indian fiction in general, see M. liloo iifieM in JAOS^ 
XLIV, 1924, pp. 202-942. 
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satire caustic but broad. It evinces no distinctive literary 
characteristics of a high order, but within its limits it shows 
some power of vivid portraiture in a simple and elegant style, 
and certainly deserves an indulgent verdict as the earliest known 
specimen * of the Prahasana or farce, which in later times 
becomes marked by greater vulgarity and less literary skill. 

c. Harm 

Three dramas, entitled respectively PriyadarMha , Ratndvali 
and Nagananda, have come down to us under the name of 
Sri-llarsa ; and in spite of some discussions ^ about the identity 
of the author and ascription of the works, there cannot be much 
doubt that the dramatist was identical with king Sri-Harsa- 
vardhana Slladitya of SthanvI^vara and Ivanyakubja, who was the 
patron of Banabhatta and of the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang, 
and who reigned in the first halt of the 7th century (circa 606- 
648 A.D.). The authorship of the plays is now assured by 
abundant evidence, partly external and partly internal. Doubts 
do not appear to have existed on the subject from the 7th to the 
9th century; for Damodaragupta, in the 9th century, describes 


^ The BhagavQdajjuha ascribed to Bodhayana (see below) is probably a much later work. — 
Although a small farce, aa many as nine different metres are emplojed in the Matta-vildsa; 
apparently varieties of Prakrit are employed, but the uncertainty of scribal modifications in 
South Indian manuscripts precludes any positive inference from such archaic forms as are 
also found in the Bhasa dramas. 

* For a sumn ary of the discussion, see A.V.W. Jackson's introd. to ed. of Priya- 
darSikd, Doubts regarding autliorship appeara to have been raised by the remarks of some 
scholiasts on an opening passage of the Kat^ya-prakdia of Mamma^ (i 2), in which it is 
slated that Dhavaka (v. 1. Bana) and others obtained wealth from Srlharsa and the like. 
In explaining the passage some coriimentaries ascribe the Ratndvali to Dhavaka, although 
allowing that it bears Harsa's name; and sinen the reading Bana, instead of Dhavaka. is 
sometimes found in Kashmirian MSS, it is assumed that Bana, who was a prot4g6 and 
litterateur at Harsa's court, received recompense for writing some of the dramas which now 
pass in the king's name. It must be admitted that the evidence is extremely late and we«k, 
for Mammat**s statement merely refers to Harsa’s well-known generosity as a patron of 
letters. Of Dhavaka we know nothing, and disparity of style would make Bapa’s authorship 
highly implausible. 
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in his KuUanl-mata * a performance of the Ratnavali, and 
ascribes the work distinctly to Harsa ; while Yi-tsing, ® in the 
last quarter of the 7th century, clearly refers to a dramatisation 
of the subject of the Nigananda by Harsa. * That all the three 
plays are by the same hand is also rendered certain by the almost 
verbatim repetition of the same Prologue-stanza which praises 
Harsa as the author, as well as by the close likeness which 
exists in all the three plays with regard to theme, treatment, 
structural peculiarity, parallel situations, kindred ideas, repeated 
phrases and recurring stanzas. 

Although the Ndgananda ® is somewhat different in charac- 
ter as a drama, the Priyadarhkd ® and the Ratnavali ’’ are 
practically variations of a single theme in almost identical form® ; 
and the striking similarity of structure, characters and situations 
is more than merely accidental. Bach of the two plays is a 
four-act Natika, and is based on one of the numerous amourettes 
of the gay and gallant Udayana, famed in legend, whose romantic 


1 Ed. Kavyamala, Gncchaka iii, NSP, Bombay 1887, pp. 98-99, 104-05. 

* J. Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion^ Oxford 1896, pp. 163-64, 

^ Bapabbat^t also refers more ib an once to Harsa ’s gifts as a poet (Har^a-cartta, ed. 
FObrer, pp. 112-21) ; and in tbe Anthologies, as we have already noted, stanzas chiefly from 
the dramas are attributed to Har$a. 

4 See Jackson, introd. to PriyadarMka, pp. Ixxviif, for a detailed study of the relation of 
the three plays and examples of parallelisms of style and treatment. 

8 Ed. G. B. Brahme and S. M. Paranjpe, Poona 1893 ;ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, 
with comm, of Sivaiama, Trivandrum 8kt. 8er., 1917. Eng. trs. by Palmar Boyd, London 
1872, and by Hale Wartham, London and New York 1911. 

4 Ed. V. D. Gadre, Bombay 1884; ed. R.V. KrisImamachariHr, Sri-Vani-Vilasa Press, 
Srirangam, 1906 ;ed. G. K. Nariman, A. V.W. Jackson and C J. Ogden, Text in roman 
characters, Eng. trs. and notes, etc., Columbia Univ. Indo-Iran. Ser., New York 1923. 

^ Ed, C. Cappeller in Bohtlingk’s Sanskrit Chrestomathie, 3rd ed,, Leipzig 1999, 
p. 826 f ; ed, K.,P. Parbb, with comm, of Govinda, NSP, Bombay 1895; ed. Krishnath Nyaja- 
pancbsnan, iwitb comm, of Sivarama, Calcutta 1864. 

8 In the Ratnavali, which appears to have been the most current of the three plays, 
the question of interpolation of stanzas or passages may arise, but tbe textual corruption in 
all the three plays is not conspicuous, nor are the variations of such consequence as would 
justify the assumption of diflerent recensions. Although MSS are abundant, the Priyadariikd 
appears, to have been comparatively neglected, and only one quotation from it (i. 1) occurs in 
8)fm (i- 114), and only two in tbe Da&arufaka, 
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adveDtures, farniliar to the audience of ihe day, ^ made him a 
suitable hero for the erotic and elegant court-plays of this type. 
In conformity with the old legend, both the plays exhibit 
Udayana as the hero, Vasantaka his jester, Vasavadatta 
as his chief queen, and Kancanamala, as her principal attendant. 
The two heroines, Sagarika and Aranyaka, both for the time 
being so named from the peculiar circumstance of their rescue 
from the sea and the forest, are indeed not traceable in the 
legend, but in their conception and presentation, they afford 
unmistakable parallelism throughout. It is true that the charac- 
ters of the hero and the chief members of his entourage are, in 
a large measure, fixed by tradition, but the main action of the 
two plays centres respectively round the two heroines, who being 
independent of the legend, could have been developed, not only 
with originality but also as characters more definitely distin- 
guished from each other; and it is certainly not praiseworthy to 
create them as replicas with only slight variations. The 

incidents of the two plays, again, are almost the same in 
general outline, even to tlie repetition of similar situations,’ 
and are such as one would normally expect in a comedy of court-life, 
of which the earliest example is found in Kalidasa's MdUivikdgni- 
mitra. I'hey consist of the lighc-hearted love-intrigue of the 
king with a lowly maiden of unknown status, their secret meetings 
chiefly through the help of the jester and the damsel’s friend, the 
jealousy of the queen (cost jayi luttc !) and her final acceptance of the 

' hhe hart ca vatsardja-caritam, Fiologi.e st-inza. 

2 E g.f tiie gnrJen-scene in act ii; the avowal of herjine’s hopeless 

passion; her attempt at suicide; the intrigue which leads, though differently worked 
out, to the meeting of the lovers; ihe imprisonment of th© jester and the heroine 

by the queen and their subsequeut release; the rescue of the heroine by the 

king, supposed in each case to be at the point of death ; recognition of the heroine es a princeii 
and cousin and acc^'ptance by ‘the queen as a co-wife; announcement of the victory of the 
royal army at the qndi and general rejoicing, etc. — Some of the common tricks of plot are 
utilised, the device of the picture, monkey escaping from its cage and causing diitur- 
bance (elephant in Kalidasa and tiger in Bhavabhuti), rescue of the heroine by the hero 
from a danger, the Vasantotsava and Kauraudl-mahotsava, dc. On snme of these motifs 
in Indian story-telling and drama, aee L. H. Gray in WZKM^ XVfll, 190i, pp. 48 f. 

38-18483 
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situation in the last act, when the maiden is discovered as her 
long-lost cousin. In the invention of the plot, therefore, there 
is perhaps not much opportunity, nor is there much inclination, 
of showing fertility of imagination, which is confined chiefly to the 
detailed management of the intrigue. Indeed, the extraordinary 
similarity of plot-development, however neatly conducted, as 
well as the close resemblance of the characters, make the one play 
almost a repetition or recast of the other. The only original 
feature of the PriyadarHhd is the effective introduction of a play 
within a play (Garbhahka) as an integral part of the action, and 
its interruption (as in Hamlet) brought on by its vivid reality. 
But, barring this interesting episode, the Priyadariikd, by the 
side of the Ratnavall, which is undoubtedly the better play in 
every respect, is almost superfluous for having hardly any 
striking incident, character or idea which does not possess its 
counterpart in its twin-play. 

The subject, form and inspiration of the Ndgdnanda is 
different. It is a five-act Nntaka, a more serious drama, on the 
obviously Buddhist legend of the self-sacrifice of JTmutavahana, 
which is told in the two Sanskrit versions of the Brhatkathd, 
in a longer and a shorter version in both.' The Prologue, however, 
speaks of a Vidyadhara Jataka in which the story is found 
related, but of this work we know nothing. Although the 
Buddha is invoked in the benedictory stanza, Gaurl is introduced 
as a deus ex machina, and purely Buddhistic traits are not 
prominent, except in its central theme of universal benevolence.^ 
The benedictory stanza, however, in introducing an erotic note, 
probably anticipates the general tenor of the play, which brings 

’ Katha-sarit-s. xxii. 16*257, xc. 3-201; Brliatlcatha-m, iv. 60-108, ix. 2. 770-930. A 
comparative analysis is given in introd. to P. V. Ramanujasvami's ed. of the Ndgdnanda 
(Madras 1932). On the legend see F. D. K. Bosch, De Legende van Jtmfitavdhana in de 
Sanskrit Liiteratur, Leiden 1914 (on Harsa’s treatment of the legend, p. 90 f). 

* From Bapa we learn of Har^a’s intention to become a Buddhist, while Yuan 
Chwang’a testimony makes him a Buddhist in old age. Har^a himself pays homage to Siva 
(jn Pnj/a* and Ratnd^) and to the Buddha alike ; and it is probable that as a king he prac- 
tised religious toleration. 
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n an erotic sub-plot on the hero’s love for Malayavati and 
jonnects it with the main quietistic theme of his heroic sacrifice. 
The episode is a simpler story of love and marriage without much 
ntrigue, but it occupies the lirst three acts almost entirely, and 
ts tone and treatment show considerable likeness to those of the 
luthor’s other two erotic plays, not only in isolated passages, but also 
n particular situations.^ The result is that the first three acts are 
almost completely separated from the last two, which depict the 
Jifferent theme of supreme charity, and on which the chief 
interest of the drama rests. The one part is not made essential 
Lo the development of the other ; there is thus no unity of action 
ar balance between the two isolated parts. It is difficult to 
reconcile also the picture of Jlrnutavahana’s unlimited benevo- 
lence and resolution in the face of death, which draws Garuda’s 
praise of him as the Bodbisattva himself, but during which he 
does not even think of Malayavati, with the unnecessary and 
unrelated preliminary account of him as the conventional love- 
sick hero, or of Malayavati as the simple, sentimental heroine. 
It is not his love which inspires his great act of sacrifice, nor is 
it rendered difficult by the memory of that love ; and an inex- 
plicable hiatus is, therefore, felt when one passes from the one 
episode to the other. The plot of the drama does not also appear 
to be as carefully developed as in the other two plays.^ The 
denouement is also weak ; for the great sacrifice suggests a real 
tragedy, and the divine intervention of Gauri to turn it into a 
comedy and reward of virtue is an unconvincing artificial device. 
The free use of the supernatural is, of course, not out of place in 
the atmosphere of the drama, of which the hero is a Vidyadhara 
and the heroine is a Siddha, but it offers too easy a solution of the 

^ Sucli as the meeting of the lovers in the sandal-bower by the help of the jester, the 
ove-sickneos of the heroine, and her attempt to commit suicide, etc. 

^ E.g. the somewhat unnatural want of curiosity on the part of tht lovers to know each 
>ther’s identity , even when they had friends at hand who might have, enlightened them, or 
5 ten their ignorance of each other, is inexplicable; the heroines melodramatic attempt 
;o commit suicide (repeatel from the other t^^o plays) is not sufTiciently motived hero; the 
Bxit of ^ahkhacuija and his mother in act iv is poorly managed, etc. 
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filial tragic complication and destroys the grandeur of its appeal. 
Nor can Harsa be said to succeed in the comic interlude, 
apparently introduced for the sake of contrast in the third act ; 
for the Vidusaka, who is lively enough in the other two plays, is 
here stupid and vulgar,^ and the Vita a poor sot and sensualist, 
while the whole passage is a paltry farce or burlesque, rather 
than a necessary picture of character. Nevertheless, these 
defects need not altogether negate the real merits of the drama. 
However strange the setting, the emodiment in Jimutavahana of 
the high and difficult ideal of self-sacrificing magnanimity, in a 
romantic atmosphere of pathos and poetry, is not altogether 
unsuccessful. 

If the Nagananda had ended with the first three acts, it 
would have, in spite of a few scattered references to the hero’s 
generosity, passed for a short comedy of love like the Priyadar^ikd 
and tlie Ratndvall. While Harsa’s power of depicting sentiments 
other than love is acknowledged, it is clear that he excels in his 
three plays in his fine gift of delineating the pretty sentiment in 
pretty environment. Sometimes perhaps he deals with it in a 
maudlin and melodramatic fashion, but he shows himself capable 
of treating it with purity and tenderness. His works throughout 
show unmistakable traces of the influence of the greater drama- 
tists,” but he is a clever borrower, who catches not a little of 
the inspiration and power of phrasing of his predecessors; and 
perhaps in light plays of the type he favoured, elegance was more 
expected than originality. In the Ratndvall, if not to the same 

' This late instance of a de:raded buffoon does tot ‘-upporlS cbujler’s sugg’estion (JAOS, 
XX, J899, p. 39.) f) th:it the character is a relic of earlier popular plays, allowing as 
it docs full opportunity (which the author a-i :i Buddhist i^ suppo-ted to h-ive availed himself) 
of ridiculing the Brahmans. 

^ Apart from the general outline of the theme, which must have been popularised by 
Kalidasa’s Mdlavtkd^, we find reminiscences of KSlidasa in the incident of the bees torment- 
ing the heroine, the I eroine’s ruse to delay her departure from the sight of her lover, the paii 
played by the jester in bringing about the meeting of the lovers, his talk in sleep revealing 
the secret, tho imprisonment of tho heroine, the use of magic spells to counteract the effect 
cf poison, etc. The influence of Svapna-vdsavadatta is not clearly traceable, unless the fire- 
•cer e brought al>out by magic is taken as being suggested by the fire-incident at L&vai^aka. 
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degree in his other two plays, Harsa is great in lightness, 
vivacity and sureness of tender touch, although in brilliancy, 
depth of feeling and real pathos he falls below some of his 
fellow-dramatists, ft is remarkable that even if his Priyadariika 
and Ratnuvali inexplicably choose the same theme and pattern, 
they are still separately enjoyable as pretty little plays of 
light-hearted love, effectively devised and executed. If Kalidasa 
supplied the pattern,' Harsa has undoubtedly improved upon it in 
his own way, and succeeded in establishing the comedy of court- 
intrigue as a distinct type in Sanskrit drama. The situations are 
prepared with practised skill ; they are admirably conducted, 
adorned, but not over-embellished, with poetical sentiment and 
expression, and furnished with living characters and affecting 
incidents ; it is no wonder that the Sanskrit dramaturgists quote 
the Ratndvall, which is undoubtedly Harsa ’s masterpiece, as the 
standard of a well-knit play. Harsa is graceful, fluent and 
perspicuous ; he possesses a quaint and dainty, if not original 
and soaring, fancy, and a gift of writing idyllic and romantic 
poetry, with frequent felicities of expression and musical 
cadence.' Essentially a decorative artist, he embroiders a 
commonplace tale with fine arabesques, and furnishes feasts of 
colour and sound by pictures of a spring or moonlight festival 
and of refined luxuries and enjoyments of the court-life of his day. 
But considering his contemporary and protege, Bana, his style is 
markedly simple, and his prose is unadorned ; the emotional and 
descriptive comments in the poetical stanzas are neither profuse 
nor inappropriate. The types of conquering heroes and frail 
heroines he draws may not possess great appeal, but they have a 
tender arfd attractive quality of romance, and their creator does 
not lack insight into human nature, nor the power of developing 


1 Ii is notable that unlike earlier dramatist-, Harsa 's decidedly fond of employing long 
and eittborale metres, bis favourite metres beinfi tbe J^ardQlavjkridda and the Sragdhara, 
which occur quite frequeody in all bis plays; but his versification is smooth and tuneful. The 
Prakrits employed are mainly ^auraseni and Maharastri; they are easy and elegant but offer 
no special features. 
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character by action. There is, however, a certain trimness about 
Harsa’s plays, a mastery of technique which is too smooth and 
unmodulated. They give the impression of a remarkably fine, but 
even, writer, seldom rising far above or sinking much below a uni- 
form level of excellence. Apart from the importance attached to 
him as a royal author and patron of authors, Harsa claims place 
among the worthies of this period, not so much by any transcen- 
dent genius, but by a pleasing gift of delicate workmanship, 
conscious but not too studied, assured but not too ingenious. 

d. Visakhadatta 

Of Visakhadatta, author of the Miidra-rdhsasa/ we know 
only what he himself tells us in the Prologue to his play, 
namely, that he was son of Maharaja Bbaskaradatta (or accord- 
ing to most manuscripts, Prthu) and grandson of Samanta 
Va(esvaradatta ; and in spite of all the conjectures and theories 
that have centred round his dale and personality, we shall probably 
never know anything mure. In the concluding stanza (vii. 21), 
which, however, is not an integral part of the play but is meant 
to be spoken by the actor and hence called Bharata-vakya, there 
is a mention of a king Candragupta, whose kingdom is said to 
be troubled {udoejyamana) by the Mlecchas. As a reference to 
Candragupta Maurya, who is the subject of the play itself, would 
be unusual in the Bharata-vakya, it is taken as the eulogy of a 
reigning sovereign ; and some scholars are inclined to see^ in 

1 Ed. K. T. Telling, with comm, (written 1713 A.D.) of Dhu^dirftja, Bomb. Skt. Ser. 
1884 f7th ed. 1928); ed. A. Hillebrandt, Breslau 1912; ed. K. H. Dhruva, 2Dd ed., Poona 1923, 
with English ta. All -the known commentaries are of comparatively modern date ; for an 
account see Dhruva, iutrod., p. xix. On the MSS material and an edition of the Prakrit verses, 
see Hillebrandt, Zur Kritik des Mudra-raksasa in 1905, pp. 429-53. No good Bog, 

trs., except Wilson’s free rendering in Select Specimens vol. ii ; French trs. by V. Henry, 
Paris 1888; German trs. by L. Fritze, -Leipzig 1883.— The Cdnakya-kathd of Kavi-nartaka 
(ed. S. C. Law, Cal. Orient. Ser. 1921), like Dhopifiraja’s summary printed in Telang’s ed , is 
a r^suoQ^ of the traditional story, alihough the work pretends to derive its material from a 
prose original, and gives some new points of interest. 

* K. P. Jayaswal in lA, XLH, 1913, pp. 265-67; Sten Konow in /A, XLIII, 1914, 
p. 66 f. and Ind. Drama, p. 70 f. ; Hillebrandt in ZDUG, XXXIX, 1886, p. 130 f, LXIX, 
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Vi^akhadatta a contemporary of Candragupta II of the Gupta 
dynasty (cir. 376-413), and apparently of Kalidasa. But since 
the readings Dantivarman, Rantivarman or Avantivarman, in- 
stead of Candragupta, are also found, no finality is reached on the 
question. The first two of these names cannot be traced any- 
where ; but since two Avantivarmans are known, the author’s 
patron is identified sometimes with the Maukhari king Avanti- 
varman, who flourished in the 7th century' and married his son 
Grahavarman to Harsavardhana’s sister Rajyasrl, and sometimes 
with Avantivarman, king of Kashmir, who reigned in the middle 
of the 9th century.^ From Ilillebrandt’s critical edition of the 
text, however, it appears that the variant Avantivarman is most 

1915, p. 363 (4th century A D.) ; S. Srik'.iutha Sastri in IHQ^ VII, 1931, pp. 163*69. 
The difficulty, however, of tak ng the term mleccha in the sense of the Hiinas (even 
though they are mentioned as allies of Malayaketu in v. 11) and of explaining the word 
udvejyamdna satisfactorily in terms of the known facts of Candragupta ’s time slioaM 
be recognised ; while Jayaswars identification of Pravartaka and Malayaketu are wholly 
fanciful. J. Charpentier. in 1923, p. 686 f. (also IHQ^ VII, 193 J, p. 629), would, 

however, take Vi^akhadatta to be a contemporary of one of the last Guptas, probably 
Samudragupta, but be confesses inability to adduce much historical or literary evidence in 
support of his tl/eory. Ragliu^^ vii. 66 and i. 47 are adduced as parallels to the stanza in 
question (vii. 21), as well as Raghu^ vii 43 to Mudrd^ v. 23; but it is admitted that such 
literary coincinences by themselves are of not much use in fixing a date. The pn sumption 
of Konow and Charpentier that the drama must have been composed before the destruction of 
Pataliputr a, because the town plays an important part in it, should not be pressed too 
far in view of the conventional geography which we often find in Sanskrit imaginative 
writings.- -Tlie assumption 1930, pp. 241-46) that the drama is a Bengal work is 

purely gratui'ous and conjectural. 

^ K. H. Dhruva in WZKM, V. p. 25 f (2ad half of the 6th century); V. J. Antani in 
I A, LI, 1922, pp. 49-61. Dhruva rightly points out that the way in which the king of Kashmir 
8 mentioned in the play itself would preclude any reference to Avantivarman of Kashmir. 

2 Telang, introd. to his ed. ; Jacobi in TVZKM, II, pp. 212*16. Jacobi adduces also 
passages which Ratnakara, who flourished in Kashmir at about the same time, is said to 
have imitated from the Mudrd° ; but Dhruva points out that the passages are not conclusive. 
By astronomical calculation, again, Jacobi would identify the eclipse mentioned in the play 
as having occurred on December 2, 860 A.D., wdien, he holds, Sura, Avantivarman ‘a 
minister, had the play performeiL Some passages froir. Mwdra* occurs, with some variation, 
in other works, e.g., Mudra^ li. lS=^Tantrdkhyayika i. 46; ii. 18=*Bhartj:hari’8 iVtff" 27 and 
Paflcatantra etc. f but there is nothing to suggest that Vi^akhadatta could not have utilised 
the floating stock of Niti verges, and such passages are of doubtful use in questions of 
chronology. See also Hertel in ZDMGf LXX, 1916, pp. 133*42; Keith in JRAS^ 1909| 
p. 146 l9th century). 
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probably a later emendation ; and if this is so, the theories based 
upon the name lose much of their force. In view of these 
difficulties, the problem must still be regarded as unsolved ; but 
there is nothing to prevent Vi^akhadatta from belonging to the 
older group of dramatists who succeeded Kalidasa, either as a 
younger contemporary, or at some period anterior to the 9th 
century A.D.' 

Whatever may be its exact date, the Mudm-raksasa is un- 
doubtedly one of the great Sanskrit dramas. In theme, style and 
treatment, however, it stands apart from the normal Sanskrit 
play, even to a greater degree than the Mrcchakatika. It is pirt- 
ly for its originality that its merits have been even less 
appreciated than those of Sudraka’s play by orthodox Sanskrit 
theorists. It breaks away from the banal subject of love, having 
only one minor female character; and poetic flights are naturally 
circumscribed by its more matter-of-fact interest. If the 
Mrcchakatika gives a literary form to the bourgeois drama, its 
theme is still an affecting story of love and suffering, and politics 
merely forms its background ; the Miidrd-rdksasa, on the other 
hind, is a drama of purely political intrigue, in which resolute 
action in various forms constitutes the exclusive theme. The 
action, however, does not involve actual fight, war or bloodshed.^ 
There is enough martial spirit, but there is no fondness for violent 
situations, no craving for fantastic adventures and no taste for 
indecorous afrightments. The action takes the form essentially 
of a conflict of wills, or of a game of skill, in which the interest 
is made to depend on the plots and counterplots of two rival 
politicians. One may wonder if such a subject is enough to 
absorb the mind of the audience, but the action of the play 
never flags, the characters are drawn admirably to support it, 

' The earliest quotation from the work occurs in Da,^arupaka (lOlh century A.D.), 

* The anfecedent incidents of the drama are not indeed bloodless, for we are told of the 
extirpiatioD of the Nan las and of ti e murders of Sarvarthasiddhi and Pravartaka, but in the 
drama itself Ca^akys’s policy is directed rather towards preventing the shedding of 
lodpod. 
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and the diction is appropriate in its directness, force and clarity. 
The PratijM^yaugandhardyatia is also another drama of political 
intrigue, but the plotting in it centres round the romantic legend 
of Udayana’s love for Vasavadatta, both of whom do not make 
their appearance indeed, but of whom we hear a great deal 
throughout the play. The Madra-rd/rsasa is unique in avoiding 
not only the erotic feeling but also the erotic atmosphere. 

It is a drama without a heroine. There is nothing sugges- 
tive of tenderness or domestic virtues, no claim to prettiness of 
romance, no great respect even for religion and morality. 
Politics is represented as a hard game for men; the virtues are 
of a sterner kind ; and if conduct, glorified by the name of deplo- 
macy, is explained by expediency, its crookedness is redeemed 
by a high sense of duty, resolute fidelity to a cause, and unselfish 
devotion. There is a small scene between Candanadasa and his 
family indicative of alTcction, but it is of no great importance to 
the development of the plot, and there is nothing of sentimental- 
ity in it even in the face of death. 

Perhaps the suggestion is correct’ that the Brhatkathd ot 
Gunadhya could not liave been the source" of the plot of the 
Mndra-rdksasa; for the events narrated there might have 
supplied the frame (as Visakhadatta did nut certainly invent the 
tale),'' but the main dntrigue appears to be the work of the 
dramatist himself. It is also not necessary to assume that the 
drama is historical in all its details, or to see in the working out 

> Speyer, Studies about the Kathdsaritsayara, p. 64 ; tbe drama is held here to belong 

to the 4th ceutury A.U tm. » 

* In the printed text of the Dai-arupaka (i. W vie have the statement in Dhamka a 

Vrttii brhatkathd-mularp mudraraksasam, MM hy the quotation of tnro veruu; but 
these verses a're obviously interpolated from Ksemendra'a BffmftotM-ma«,orS (ii. 216.217) 

See G. 0. 0. Haas, Int.od. to DaSarhpaka (New York, iyl2), p. xxm. 

3 The story of the downtsll of tbe Nandas and the rise of the Mauryaa occure also in 
Hemaoandra’s Pari^isfa-paroan and other works, and is probahl, traditional. The detads of 
fanakya’a intrigue, and eien the name ot Raksasa. are not found in these sources. The very 
name of the drams, derived from the signet ring UVIudra) which playa an important rart in 
the winning over ot Raksasa, as well as the employment of tire old idea of a token in tine 
ptrticular foim, appears to be entire y Viiakhad ittas own. 

34— 1343B 
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of a political plot a tendencious piece of literature, which may 
be conveniently referred to this or that period of Indian political 
history. It- is unquestionable that Candragupta and Canakya are 
historical personages, and so are possibly Raksasa and Sarvartha- 
siddbi, although these latter names do not occur in the traditional 
accounts we possess ; but how far they are historically or pur- 
posively presented is a different question ; at least, the occurrence 
of historical facts or persons does not justify the designation of a 
historical drama to the work of art, which must necessarily owe 
a great deal to the author’s imagination in the ingenious matur- 
ing of the story. 

The main theme of the drama is the reconciliation of 
Raksasa, the faithful minister of the fallen dynasty of the 
Nandas, by that traditional master of statecraft, Canakya, who 
wants to win him over, knowing his ability and honesty, into 
the service of Candragupta Maur^a, w'ho has been established on 
the throne by Canakya’s cleverness and his own bravery. To 
the crafty machinations of Canakya are inseparably linked the 
almost co-extensive plots of Raksasa, acting in alliance with 
Malayaketu, son of Candragupta’s former ally, now alienated by 
the treacherous murder of his father by Canakya’s agents. The 
detailed development of the plot of the drama is complicated, but 
perspicuous; ingenious, but not unnecessarily encumbered. The 
first act plunges at once into the story and gives us a glimpse 
into Canakya’s resolution and his deeply laid schemes, cunningly 
devised and committed to properly selected agents, which set the 
entire plot in motion. The second act shows, by way of con- 
trast, the counter- schemes of Rak§asa and the character of his 
agents, as well as the traps of Canakya into which he unsuspect- 
ingly walks. The next aet is an ably constructed dramatic 
scene of a pretended but finely carried out open quarrel betw'een 
Candragupta and Canakya, meant as a ru.se to entrap Raksasa 
further into the belief that Canakya has fallen from royal favour. 
In the ne^t three acts the plot thickens and moves rapidly, draw- 
ing the net more and more firmly round Raksasa, and ending in 
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Malayaketu s suspicion of the treachery of his own friends, 
execution of the allied MIeccha kings, and dismissal of Rak^asa, 
who is left to soliloquise deeply on the heart-breaking failure of 
his aims and efforts, and on the fate of his friend Candanadasa 
who is led to death. The misguided but valiant and pathetic 
struggle of Raksasa perhaps suggests tragedy as the natural end, 
by making him a victim of the misunderstandings created by 
Canakya ; but the intrigue is developed into a happy end, not 
in a forced or illogical manner, but by a skilful handling of the 
incidents, w'hich are made to bring about the denouement in the 
natural way. Canakya’s intention from the beginning is not 
tragedy but a happy consummation. He makes, therefore, an 
accurate estimate of both the strength and weakness of his 
opponent’s character and prepares his scheme accordingly. 
Canakya knows that the only way to subdue Rak§asa and impel 
him to a supreme act of sacrifice is through an attack on his 
dearly loved friends, especially Candanadasa, whose deep affection 
and spirit of sacrifice for Raksasa is equally great. In the last 
act, cornered and alone, Raksasa is ultimately compelled to accept, 
with dignity, the yoke which he never intended to bear, not to 
save his own life, but to protect those of Candanadasa and liis 
friends. The acts are complete in themselves, but they are not 
detached ; no situation is forced or developed unnaturally ; all 
incidents, characters, dialogues and designs are skilfully made to 
converge towards the denouement, not in casual strokes, but in 
sustained grasp ; and there is no other drama in Sanskrit which 
achieves organic unity of action and inevitableness with greater 
and more complete effect. 

In characterisation, Vi^akhadatta fully realises the value of 
contrast, which brings distinctive traits into vivid relief ; and one 
of the interesting features of his delineation is that most of his 
characters are dual portraits effectively contrasted, but not made 
schematically symmetrical. Both 'Canak3a and Raksasa are 
astute politicians, bold, resourceful and unscrupulous, but both 
are unselfish and unflinchingly devoted, from different motives, to 
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their respective cause. Any possible triviality or sordidness of 
the plot is redeemed by the purity of their motives and by the 
great things which are at stake. Both are admirable as excellent 
foils to each other ; Canakya is clear-headed, self-confident and 
vigilant, while Raksasa is soft, impulsive and blundering ; the 
one is secretive, distrustful and unsparing, while the other is 
frank, amiable and generous; the one is feared, while the other 
is loved by his friends and followers ; the hard glitter of the one 
shows off the pliable gentleness of the other. The motive of 
Canakya’s unbending energy is not any affectionate sentiment 
for Candragupta, for in his methodical mind there is no room of 
tender feelings ; Raksasa, on the other hand, is moved by a 
high sense of duty and steadfast loyalty, which draws the un- 
willing admiration even of his political adversary. It is precisely 
Raksasa’s noble qualities w'hich prompt Canakya to go to the 
length of elaborate schemes to win him over ; and it is precisely 
these noble qualities which lead ultimately to his downfall. He 
is made a victim of his own virtues ; and the pathos of the 
situation lies not in an unequal fight so much as in the softer 
features of his character. Raksasa is, of course, also given to 
intrigue, but he does not live and breathe in intrigue as Canakya 
does. There is, however, no feeling in Canakya’s strategy ; there 
is too much of it in Raksasa’s. Although sharp and relentless, 
Canakya is indeed not a monster, and whatever one may think 
of his deception, impersonation and forgery, one admires his 
cool and ingenious plotting ; but our sympathy is irresistibly 
drawn towards the pity of Raksasa’s stumbling and foredoomed 
failure, his noble bitterness on the break up of his hopes and 
efforts, his lofty desire to sacrifice himself for his friend, and his 
dignified but pathetic submission. The same contrast is seen in 
the presentation of Candragupta and Malayaketu. Although they 
are pawns in the game, they are yet not mere puppets in the 
hands of the rival statesmen.' Though low-born and ambitijus, 
the Maurya is a sovereign of dignity and strength of character, 
well trained, capable and having entire faith in his preceptor and 
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minister, Canakya ; but the capricious young mountaineer, moved 
as he is by filial love, is conceited, weak and foolishly stubborn, 
and has his confidence and mistrust equally misplaced. It is clear 
that the characters of this drama are not fair spirits from the far- 
off and unstained wonderland of fancy, nor are they abstract 
embodiments of perfect goodness or incredible evil. Even the 
minor characters, none of whom is fortuitous or unmotived, are 
moulded skilfully with a natural blend, of good and evil. The 
secret agents of Canakya, Bhagurayana and Siddharthaka, faith- 
fully carry out their commissions, not with spontaneous en- 
thusiasm, but from a feeling of awe and meek submission ; they 
are, however, finely discriminated as individuals, for while the 
one hates his work and feels secret compunctious, the conscience 
of the other is more accommodating. Baksasa's agents, the 
disguised Viradhagupta and the honest Sakatadasa, on the other 
hand, are moved by a sincere attachment to Raksasa and honest 
desire to serve. One of the most touching minor characters of 
the play is Candanadasa, the head of the guild of lapidaries, 
whose affection for Baksasa is as sincere as that of Indu^arman 
for Canakya, but it is strong and undefiled enough to rise to the 
height of facing death for the sake of friendship and to be used, 
for that very reason, as a lever by Canakya to play upon the 
magnanimous weakness of Raksasa. It is true that the charac- 
ters of the drama are not always of a pleasant type, but they 
have a consistent individuality, and are drawn as sharply and 
coloured as diversely as the shady characters in the Mrcchakatika. 

The mastery of technique wdiich the work betrays is indeed 
considerable, but there is no aggressive display of technical skill 
or any wooden conformity, so far as we know, to fixed modes 
and models. Nor is there any weakness for the commonplace 
extravagances of poetic diction affected by some of his con- 
temporaries. Vi^akhadatta’s style is limpid, forcible and 
fluent ; and he appears to be fully aware ol the futility of a 
laboured and heavily embellished diction for the manly strain 
of sentiment and vigorous development of character which his 
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drama wants to attain. His metrical skill ^ and literary use 
of Prakrits * are considerable, but in no way conspicuous. 
Perhaps as a stylist he does not claim a high rank with his 
great compeers, and yet some of his stanzas stand out among 
the loftiest passages in Sanskrit literature. We do not indeed 
find in him the poetic imagination and artistic vigilance of 
Kalidasa, the dainty and delicate manner of Harsa, the humour, 
pathos and kindliness of Sudraka, the fire and energy of Bhatta 
Narayana, or the earnest and tearful tenderness of Bhavabhuti ; 
but there can be no doubt that his style and diction suit his 
subject, and, in ail essentials, he is no meaner artist. He uses 
his images, similes and embellishments, with considerable skill 
and moderation ; and, if he does not indulge profusely in ela- 
borate poetical and descriptive passages, it is because his sense 
of dramatic propriety recoils from them. The soliloquy of 
Rak^asa is indeed long, but it is not longer than some of the 
soliloquies in Hamlet. It shows, however, that the author was 
not incapable of truly emotional outbursts ; and the paucity of 
citations from his work in later rhetorical and anthological works 
need not prove that his drama is devoid of poetical or emotional 
touches. The kind of poetry and sentiment, which are normally 
favoured, are perhaps not to be found here ; but in easy and 
subdued elegance of its own poetry and sentiment, the work is 
certainly successful. Vi^akhadatta never thinks less of his 
subject and more of himself, so as to make his work a convenient 
vehicle for the display of his literary ingenuities ; nor does he 
pitch his voice too high and exhaust himself by the violence 
of his effort. He has the gift of projecting himself into the 
personality of his characters ; his dialogues and stanzas have 

^ The metres moat employed (besides the dioka) in order of frequency are Bardula- 
vikri(}ita, Sragdharft, Vasantatilaka and dikbaripl. Other metres are sporadic, but no rare 
kind is attempted. 

* The usual Prakrits are SaurasenI and Maharas^ri, bub Magadhi also occurs. 
Hillebrandt rightly points out that, as in Sakuntalat Mfcchakatika and other earlier plays 
there is no justification in this case for the assumption that dauraseni was exclusively 
employed for the prose. 
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the dramatic quality necessary for rapidity and directness of 
action and characterisation ; and if his work is necessarily of a 
somewhat prosaic cast, it still conforms more to the definition of the 
drama as the literature of action than some of the greater Sanskrit 
plays. The only serious defect is that the drama lacks grandeur, 
with a grand subject ; it also lacks pity, with enough scope for real 
pathos. The downfall of a dynasty and fight for an empire are 
concerns only of personal vanity, w'ounded by personal insult ; they 
are matters of petty plotting. Our moral sense is not satisfied even 
by the good result of placing Candragupta more securely on the 
throne ; and the atmosphere of cold, calculated strategy and spying 
is depressing enough for a really great and noble cause. * 

e. Bhatta Nnrayana 

BothVamana^ and Anandavardhana " cite passages anony- 
mously from the Venl-samhara* of Bhatta Narayana, w'ho must, 

1 Passages from a drama, eoiitled Devi^candragupia, are quoted seven times in the 
N dtya-darpana of Ramacandra and Gu^acandra (12 century); ed. G08, Baroda 1929, pp. 71, 
84,86,118,141-42,193,194), and the work is attributed to Vi^akhadeva, who is probably 
identical with our author Vidakhadatta (whose name, however, does not occur in the anony- 
mous quotations from the Mudrd-rdksasa). The work has not been recovered, but it probably 
dealt with the story (c/. cRa;a4ekhara, Kdvya-mtmdnisd , p. 46) of Kumlra Candragupta’s 
rescue (in the disguise of a woman) of Dhruvadevi who had been abducted by a Saka 
prince. This is perhaps the same story as is alluded to by Bana in HaTsa-carita [aripure ca 
para-kalatra-kdmukam kdmini-ve^a-guptaS candraguptah ^aka~nfpaiirn aSdiayat ) ; see I A , Lll, 
1923, pp. 181-84, where tliis Candragupta is taken to be Candragupta IT of the Gupta dynasty. 
From the citations it appears that the drama extended at least to fi\e acts. Abhinavagupta 
also quotes the work, without the name of the author, in his commentary on Bliarata ; so does 
also Bhoja in his Srhgdra~prakd-^a (see S. K. De in BSOS, IV, 1926, p. 282). Another work of 
ViSakhadeva’s, entitled Ahhisdrikd vaflcitaka {""vandhilaka) is also cited by Abhinavagupta 
and Bhoja. It appears to have been based on another love-legend of Udayana, in which 
Padmavati wi*.s back the lost affection of Udayana, who suspects her of having killed ids son, 
by disguising herself as a Sabarl and in the r61e of an Abhisarika, making her tender mindtd 
husband full in lu^e with her again I— It is curious that a drauia called Pratijnd ednakya 
on the same theme appears to have been composed by one Bhima, as we knew from its citation 
also by Abhinavagupta and Bhoja; apparently it was modelled on Vi4akhadatta’s play 
(see U. Kamamurthi in JOR, Madras, Til, 1929, p. 80). 

2 Kdvydl, iv. 3. 28 — VenV v. 26d. 

3 Dhvan, ted. Kavyamala, 1911) ad ii. 10, pp. 80, 81 = Feni* i. 21, lij. 31 ; Dhvan. ad 
iii. 44, p. 225 = VenV v. 26. 

< Ed. J. Grill, Leipzig 1871 ;ei. K. P. Parab, with comm, of Jagaddhara^ N8P, Bombay 
1898, 3rd ed. 1918. English trs. by Saurindra M. Tagore, Calcutta 1880, 
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therefore, belong to a period anterior to 800 A.D. ; and this lower 
linoit is confirmed by the fact that the work, along with Harsa’s 
Ratndvall, is frequently quoted by -the Dadarupaka, in the last 
quarter of the 10th century, as one of the approved types of the 
Sanskrit drama. Beyond this, nothing definite is known about 
the exact date of the play; and of the author, the Prologue gives 
us the only information that his other name or title was 
Mrgarajalaksman, about the significance of which there has been 
much conjecture but no certainty. The Bengal legend’ that 
Bhatita Narayana was one of the five Kanyakubja Brahmans who 
were invited by an equally fabulous king Adi^ura of Bengal, 
should be relegated to the realm of fantastic fables which often 
gather round celebrated names. Serious attempts have been 
made to extract history from these legends of genealogists, ® but 
unless corroborated by independent evidence, these so-called 
traditions of Bengal match-makers and panegyrists of big families 
are hardly of much value for historical purposes, particularly for 
events of comparatively early times. Traces of Pancaratra tenets® 
are discovered in Vent i. 21 and iv. 43, 45, but the interpreta- 
tion is far-fetched, while there is no justification for the view 
that the character of Carvaka is meant to ridicule directly the 
materialistic doctrine of the reputed philosopher Carvaka. Even 
if these ingenious conjectures are , admitted, they are of little 
use for determining the age of the work. 

Barring the epic pieces ascribed to Bhasa, the V eni-samhara 
is the only surviving work of the earlier group of dramatists, 
which takes valour as its ruling sentiment, but the presentation 
is too formless and rhetorical to be convincing. It attempts in 
SIX acts to dramatise a well known episode of the Mahdhhdrata, 

^ Sten Eonow, Ind, Dramas p. 77 ; discussed also by Gri'IK op. cit, 

* It should be uofel tiiat while tbe historicity of ^di^ura himself is doubtful, the geuea- 
logical works are not agreed among tb^mselve^ with regard to tne names of the five Brabroans 
who were invited, the time and motive of their invitation, as well as the r detailed genea> 
logical account. 

s See Grill, introd. p. xvijf apd iptrod. to the edition of L, R. Vai4>a and N. R, Goda- 
bole, Foona 1835, 
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but practically goes over the entire epic war; and in subject, 
style and inspiration it differs from contemporary plays. The 
first act depicts Bhima’s revengeful pride of power, Draupadi’s 
brooding resentment at the ignominious insult heaped on her 
by the Kauravas, as well as failure of Krsna’s embassy, which 
makes war inevitable. With this menace of war hovering on 
the horizon, the second act introduces a frivolous and ineffective 
love-episode, censured even by the Sanskrit theorists, between 
Duryodhana and his queen Bhanumatl, relates her ominous 
dream, describes a sudden storm symbolical of the coming 
turmoil, and leaves Duryodhana gloating over the insult done to 
DraupadT at his instigation. The next act commences with a 
rather conventional, but loathsome, picture of the horrors of the 
battle-field, described by a couple of demons who feed on human 
flesh and blood, and we learn that most of the Kaurava heroes, 
including Drona, have in the meantime fallen ; but it goes on to 
a finely conceived scene of altercation between the suspicious 
Aivatthaman and the sneering Karna, interrupted by Bhima’s 
boastful voice behind the scene. The dramatic possibilities, 
however, of the rivalry between these two Kaurava warriors are 
not at all developed ; the scene, therefore, becomes a lively but an 
uncalled for and unmotived episode. In act iv, we find Duryo- 
dhana wounded in battle and his brother Duh4asana, who had 
insulted DraupadT in public assembly by dragging her by the 
braid of her hair, killed by Bhima ; but the account, given by 
the Kaurava messenger, Sundaraka, of Karna s death is too long 
and tedious, and serves no dramatic purpose. In the next act, 
the violent ^nd insulting address of Bhima to poor old Dhfta- 
rastra may be in the best beroic.style, but it is gratuitous and 
only shows Bhima as a wild, blood-thirsty and boastful bully. 
The last act, in which Duryodhana’s death is announced, intro- 
duces a poor comedy of mischief in the midst of all this fury and 
tragedy, through the instrumentality of the disguised demon 
Carvaka, but it is as absurd as it is unnecessary ; and Bhima s 
dragging DraupadT by her hair in mistake is perhaps an un- 

${!>— 1848B 
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wittingly ludicrous repetition of her rude treatment by a similar 
method on a former and more serious occasion ! 

The title suggests that the main theme, to which all 
incidents are made to converge, is the satisfaction of Bbima’s 
ferocious revenge, celebrated by the killing of the Kaurava 
chiefs and by binding up, with blood-stained hands, the braid 
of Draupadi, which she had sworn to let down until the wrong 
to her is avenged. The subject is one of primitive savagery, 
but the polish of the drama has nothing primitive in it. There 
is undoubtedly much scope for fury and violence, but since 
violent situations have no sanction, the fury exhausts itself in 
declamatory blustering. There is enough of pathos and horror, 
but the pathos is tiresome and the horror uncouth ; there is 
enough of action, but the action is devoid of dramatic conflict 
or motivation to carry it on with sustained interest; there is 
enough instinct for claptrap stage-effect, but the effect limits 
itself to a series of detached and disjointed scenes of excitement. 
We do not know whether the work chooses to follow faithfully 
the dramaturgic rules which we find elaborated by the theorists, 
or whether the theorists themselves faithfully deduce the rules 
from the model of this work ; but the correspondence is 
undoubtedly close and almost slavish. Judged by the conven- 
tional standard, its dramatic merit may be reckoned very high,^ 
but considered absolutely, it must be admitted that the plot 
is clumsily contrived, the situations are often incongruous, the 
scenes are disconnectedly put together, and the incidents do not 
inevitably grow out of one another. There is also considerable 
narrative digression after the manner of the Kavya. The work 
is hardly a unified play, but is rather a panoramic procession of 
a large number of actions and incidents, which have no intrinsic 
unity except that they concern the well-known epic personages 
who appear, no naturally developed sequence except the sequence 

^ ^ But even tbe DaSatUpaka and the Sdhitya-darpa^a are unable to find as proper 
iilnttratione of the Garbha and Vimar^a Saxpdhis from the FenI, as froiq Ratndvalh for 
ii&atance, 
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in which they are found in the Epic. The drama suffers from 
the common mistake of selecting an epic theme, without the 
power of transforming it into a real drama, and the modifications 
introduced for the purpose are hardly effective. The presentation 
is rather that of a vivid form of story-telling, and the author 
might as well have written a Kavya. 

It is true that Bhatta NarSyana’s characterisation of the 
peculiar types of “ heroes ” is interesting; they are living figures, 
and not mere violently moved marionettes; but, with the 
exception of the cautiously peaceful Yudhisthira and the wisely 
moderate Krsna, the characters are hardly lovable. Bhima has 
fire and energy, and his grandiloquent defiances do credit to the 
rhetorical powers of his creator; but be is a boisterous, 
undisciplined and ferocious savage, and his equally valiant 
brother Arjuna is a worthy second in rant and fury. Draupadi’s 
bitterness is well represented, but this is not made the only 
thing for which the brothers fight, and she is herself rather 
crude in her implacable hate and desire for revenge. The 
duplicity of the weak Dhrtarastra is suggested after. the Epic, 
but not properly developed. The sneaky jealousy of Karna and 
the distrustful anger of A^vatthaman offer dramatic opportunities, 
but the figures are made too short-lived in the drama; and the 
vain, selfish and heartless arrogance of Duryodhana is scarcely 
relieved by his irrelevant amorousness befitting a conventional 
love-sick hero. 

There is much good writing and some diffused pathos in 
the wdrk, but since the dramatic construction is poor and the 
epic and narrative details hamper the action and mar the result 
of otherwise able, but unattractive^ characterisation, the general 
effect is wholly undramatic. It is more so, because the diction, 
though polished and powerful, is laboured and generally unsuited 
for dramatic purpose. The author appears to be obsessed with 
the idea that long, high-sounding words and compounds are 
alone capable of imparting force, the so-called Ojas, to a 
composition. The. procedure is sanctioned by the rhetoricians, 
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but its excessive employment In Sanskrit and Prakrit prose and 
verse is rightly censured by Anandavardhana, especially with 
reference to dramatic writing. It should be noted, however^ 
that the extravagances of grandiose expression and lengthy 
description are not only tedious, but they also indicate that the 
author perhaps conceives his work more as a poetical than a 
dramatic piece. And perhaps it would not be right to judge it 
otherwise. The Vem-samKara is one of the earliest and best 
examples in Sanskrit of that peculiar kind of half-poetical and 
half-dramatic composition which may be called the declamatory 
drama ; and it shares all the merits and defects of this class of 
work. The defects are perhaps more patent, but they should 
not obscure the merits, Avhich made the work so entertaining 
to the Sanskrit theorists. Even if overdone very often, there is 
considerable pow'er of poetry and passion, vividness of portraiture 
of detached scenes and characters, command of sonorous and 
elevated phrasing, and remarkable skill and sense of rhythm 
in the manipulation of a variety of metres. * The work does 
not indeed pretend to any milder or refiner graces of poetry, 
and the defect of dramatic form and method is almost fatal; 
but it has energy, picturesqueness, and narrative motion. 
These qualities, which are best seen in detached passages, 
if not in the drama a whole, are indeed not negligible, and 
perhaps eminently suit the type of composition affected. If the 
work is neither a well judged nor a well executed dramatisation 
of the epic story, it still attains a certain vigorous accomplish- 
ment and holds its popularity by this power of appeal and excite- 
ment. Notwithstanding these allowances, carefully but not 
grudgingly made, even a generous critic will find it difficult to 
assign a high rank to Bba^ta Narayana, both as a poet and as a 

\ Kiext to the largest employmeot of the Sloka, Bhatt& Karayapa favours dSrdula* 
vikr!4i^& Sragdhara equally vith dikhaript and Vasantatilaka as the principal metres of 
bis play. His Prakrit with long courpouDds and absence of verse* like that of Bhavabhtiti* is 
apparently modelled on Sanskrit and calls for no special remarks. Normally it ia 
iSanrasenf* although Magadhi is also traceable* 
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dramatist. It may be urged that if there is bad drama, there is 
good poetry in his play ; but even in poetry, as in drama, the 
fault which mars Bhatta Narayana’s forceful work is that 
it is too often rhetorical in the bad sense, and rhetoric in the 
bad sense is hardly compatible with the best poetry or drama. 

f. Bhavahhuti 

In the earlier group of great dramatists, Bhavabhuti is per- 
haps one of the youngest, but he occupies a very high place, 
which in Indian estimation has been often reckoned as next to 
that of Kalidasa, as the author of three important plays. One of 
these, the Mdlatl-mddhava ^ gives a fictitious romantic love-story 
of middle class life, and the other two, the Mahdvira-carita ^ and 
the Uttara-rdma-carila,^ deal respectively with the earlier and the 
later history of Kama and derive their theme from the Rdmdyana. 
Unlike most of his contemporaries and predecessors, Bhavabhviti 
is not entirely reticent about himself. In the Prologues to his 


1 Ed. R. G, Bhandarkar, with comm, of Jagaddhara, Bombay Skt. Ser., 1905 ; ed. 
M R. Telang, with coinms. of Jagaddhara, Tripurari (i-vii) and Nanyadeva (viii-x), NSP, 
Bombay 1926. No Eng, trs., except Wilson’s free rendering in Select Specimen, ii ; French 
tri. by G. Strehly, Paris 1885 ; German trs. by Ludwig Fritze, Leipzig 1884, One of the 
earliest editions is that of 0. Lassen, Bonn 1832. 

* The earlier editions of Trithen ^London 1848i and Anundaram Borooach (Calcutta 
1877) are superseded by the critical ed., based on important manuscripts, by Todar Mall, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1928 (Punjab Univ. PubL). Also ed. T. R. Ratnam Aiyar and K. P. 
Parab, with comm, of Viraraghava, NSP, 3rd. ed. Bombay 1910 (Ist ed. 1892). Eng. trs. by 
John Piekford, London 1871. 

3 Ed. T. R. Ratnam Aiyar and K. P. Parab, with comm, of Viraraghava, NSP, Bombay 
1906 dated. 1899) ; ed. with comm, of Bamacandra Budbendra, Madras 1882; ed. P. V. Kane, 
with comm, of Ghana6yama (Ist half of the 18th century; Journal of Orient, Research, 
Madras, iii, 1929, pp. 231-43), Bombay 1921 ; ed, C. Sankarama Sastri, with comm, of 
Nar&yaijLa, Balamanorama Press, Madras 1932; ed. S. K. Belvalkar (Text only), Poona 1921; 
ed. S. K. Balvalkar, vol. i, containing Trs. and Introd. only, Harvard Orient. Ser., 
Cambridge Msa, 1916. Also Eng. trs. by C. H. Tawney, Calcutta 1871 ; French tra. by 
F41ix N^ve, Bruxelles and Paris 1880, and by P. d’Alheini, Boia-le-roi 1906, Besides Sten 
Konow and M. Schuyler cited above, see Schuyler in XXV, 1904, pp. 189f for fuller 

bibliography. 
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three plays he gives us some autobiographical details.^ We are 
told that he belonged to a pious and learned Brahman family of 
the Ka^ yap a Gotra,^who followed and taught the Tailtirlya 
branch of the Black Yajurveda, duly maintained the Five Fires, 
performed Soma sacrifices, bore the surname of Udumbara and 
lived in Padmapura, probably in Vidarbha (the Berars). 
Bhavabhuti was fifth in descent from oue who was called Maha- 
kavi (Great Poet) and who performed the Vajapeya sacrifice ; 
and his grandfather was Bhatta Gopala, his father Nilakafltl*^. 
an d hi s . mother. Jatukarni. The poet himself was given the title 
of Srikantha, but commentators imagine that Bhavabhuti was 
also a title he won as a poet blessed with luck or the holy ashes 
(Bhuti) of Siva (Bhava), His preceptor was a pious and learned 
ascetic, named appropriately Juananidhi.^ He studied the Vedas 
and Upani§ads, the Samkhya and Yoga, and mastered various 
branches of learning, including grammar, rhetoric and logic ; a 
statement which it is not impossible to corroborate from the 
knowledge displayed in his works.® Although a scholar and 
given occasionally to a love of display, Bhavabhuti seldom pushes 
his scholarship to the verge of pedantry. He was essentially a 
poet ; and like his predecessor Bana, he had apparently a rich 
and vataed experience of life, and stood, as he himself tells us, in 
friendly relation with actors, into whose hand he gave his 
plays ; but this fact need not justify the efforts that have been 
made to trace evidence of revision of his plays for stage- 
purposes. All his plays were enacted at the fair of Lord 

^ The account, scantiest in Uttara* and fullest in Mahavlra^f is summarised and dis- 
cussed by Bhandar\[ar, Todar Mall and Belvalkar iu the works cited above. 

^ The colophon to act ill of a manuscript of Mdlati-mMhava (see S. P. Pandit’s introd. 
to Gauiavdhoj, pp. ccv, et seq.) assigns the play to a pupil of Kumarila, while the colophon to 
act iv gives the name of this pupil as Umbekacarya. But undue weight need not be attached 
to the testimony of a single manuscript to prove that these acts are substitutions, or that 
Bhavabhuti is identical with the well known pupil and cnmmentator of Kuraaiila, although 
chronology is not incompatible and knowledge of Mfmaipsa not impossible to infer from the 
plays. 

3 On Bhavabhuti 's scholarship, see Keith in JRA8, 1914, p. 719f and Todar Mall, 
pp. zzv-zavi, zliii-xliv; Peterson in JBRAS, XVIII, 1891, p. 1091* 
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Kalapriyanathaj usually identified with Mahakala, whose famous 
shrine at Ujjayini is mentioned by Kalidasa and Bana. 

Although, like Bana, Bhavabhuti has given us an intei- 
.esting account of himself and his family, yet, unlike Bana, 
be says nothing about the time when he lived. He shows 
familiarity with court-life, but does not refer to any royal favour. 
On the contrary, he is evidently distressed by the lack of con- 
temporary appreciation of his works, and declares, with defiant 
but charming egotism, that there will some day arise a kindred 
spirit to do justice to his genius, for, ‘ time is boundless and the 
world is wide.’ The inference is possible that he had to struggle 
hard for fame and fortune, although we do not know how 
far the bliss of conjugal love, which he idealises in his 
writings, proved a solace to him in reality. ‘ In view of 
all this, it is surprising to find that the Kashmirian 
chronicler Kahlana ^ mentions Bhavabhuti, along with Vakpati- 
raja, as having been patronised by king Ya^ovarman of Kanya- 
kubja. Obviously, this Yakpatiraja is the author of the 
enormous, but unfinished, Prakrit poem Gaudavaha,^ which 
glorifies Ya^ovarman and in which the poet acknowledges 
indebtedness to Bhavabhuti in eulogistic terms. As this poem 
is presumed to have been composed about 736 A.D. before 
Yasovarman’s defeat and humiliation by king Lalitaditya of 
Kashmir,^ it is inferred that Bhavabhuti flourished, if not 
actually in the court of Ya^ovarman, at least during his reign, 
in the closing years of the 7th or the first quarter of the 8th 
century. This date agrees with what is known of our poet’s 
chronological relations with other writers. He is certainly 


^ The view that Bhavabhuti is lural, as Kalidasa is urban, is not justified by his works 

2 Raja-tarangifii, iv. 144. 

3 ed. S. P. Pandit, Bombay Skt. Ser., 1887, stanza 799 (the same reference in th( 
revised edition by N. B. Utgikar, Poona 1927). 

< The exact date is a matter of dispute ; see Stein’s note on the point in his translation 
of the R&ja-tarahginit introd. eec. 86; also the works of Bhandarkar, Pandit and Belv^Ikjn 
cited above, 
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later than Kalidasa, with whose writings he is familiar,^ and 
apparently also than Bana, who does not mention him. The 
earliest writer to eulogise Bhavabhuti (besides Vakpatirajalls 
Raja^ekhara,* and the earliest work in which anonymous quota-; 
tions from his works occur is the KdvyaJarrikdra ® of Vamana ; 
both these references set the lower limit of his date at the last 
quarter of the^Stlucentury. 

V (The plot of the Mdlatl-mddhava is based on the time-worn 
theme of love triumphant over many obstacles, but we turn 
pleasantly from royal courts to a more plebeian atmosphere and 
find greater individuality of presentation. Bhavabhuti prides 
himself (i.4) upon the ingenuity of his plot ; to a certain extent, 
this is justifiable.^ But the general outline of the central story 
and some of the striking incidents and episodes have been 
industriously traced to the two Kashmirian adaptations of the 
Brhatkathd, respectively made by Ksemendra * and Somadeva,' 
with the suggestion that Bhavabhuti derived them, or at least 
hints of them, from Gunadhya’s lost work. But even granting 
that the coincidences * are not accidental, it should be recognised 
that the evolving of the plot as a whole in ten acts by a dexterous 
combination of varied motifs and situations is apparently the 
poet’s own. ^he central interest is made to rest, not upon 
one love-stor^ but upon two parallel love-stories, skilfully 
blended together and crowded with such exciting and unexpected 

^ See Todar Mall, pp. xxxix-xliii, and Belvalkar, p. xl. 

* Bala-rdm&yanaf i. 16. 

* Kdvyd* i,2A2^Mahdvira^ i.64; iv.3.6. = 1/Uora* i. 88. For other citationa in 
rhetorical and*anthological literature, see Todar Mall, p. xxix; but, curiously enough, Todar 
Mall omits these two citations of Vflmana. 

^ xi. 9-88 (Madirftvatl) ; iii.218-d0 ; v.100-163 (A4okadatta). 

s xiii.1.17-215 (Madiravatll ; v.2 (A4okadatta) ; xviii.2 (Madanamafijar! and Ehai^da- 
kap&la). 

* Such as, impersonation and marriage in disguise, meeting of lovers in a temple, 
rescue from a wild animal (the conventional elephant being replaced by the tiger), offering 
of human flesh and seeking the aid of ghosts in the cemetery, attempted immolation by a 
magSeian, abduction and rescue of the heroine, etc. But spme of the motifs belong to the 
ppating stock-in-trade of stor^-tellin^. 
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turn of incidents as is not normally found in such stories. 
There is also some real comic relief — a rare thing in Bhava- 
bhuti — and a free use of the terrible, horrible and supernatural 
sentiments. The main plot moves round the love of Madhava, a 
young student and Malatl, daughter of a cabinet minister ; it is 
thwarted by the interposition of a powerful suitor in Nandana, 
nominated by the king ; but it ends with achievement of success, 
partly through accidents and partly through the diplomacy of a 
shrewd, resourceful and kind-hearted Buddhist nun,* KamandakI, 
a friend and class-mate of the fathers of Madhava and Malatl. 
The by-plot, which is obviously meant to be a parallel as well 
as a contrast, is concerned with the love of Makaranda and 
Madayantika ; it is linked to the main plot by presenting Mada- 
yantika as a sister of Malati’s rival suitor Nandana, and by 
making Madhava’s friend Makaranda fall in love with her. The 
interweaving of the plot and the by-plot is complicated and 
diversified by the comic episode of the pretended marriage of 
Nandana to Makaranda disguised as Malatl, as well ^s by two 
sensational escapes of Malati from violent death. Makaranda’s 
impersonation, which also involves Madayantika’s mistaking 
him for Malatl and confessing her own love to him unawares, 
ending in their elopement, is made parallel to the imposition on 
Malatl, with a similar result, by Madbava’s taking the place of 
Malati’s companion Lavaiigika ; while Madhava’s valiant rescue 
of Malati from the clutches of a Kapalika becomes, in the same 
way, a natural counterpart of Makaranda’s heroic, but somewhat 
conventional, rescue of Madayantika from the claws of a tiger. 
There can be no doubt that the dramatist knows the value 
^of contrast, but he also knows '^the value of suspense ; and in 

' The Buddhist nun as a go-between, or more euphemistically a match-maker, is a 
familiar figure in Indian story-telling, and occurs in the Da^akumdra-carita, where she 
helps Apaharavarman to meet Kamfimafliari, Katnftvatl to regain her husband Balabbadrs, 
and Kalabaka^tha to evolve the scheme of winning Nimbavatl ; but in this drama she is a 
much more dignified person. Even if she freely discusses matters of love a la Kama-^astra, 
she is a sincere, wise and loving woman, who promotes the love of the young couples partly 
ent of affection for them and partly out of the memory of her old friendship with their fatbora. 

36 - 1^433 
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spite of the length of the drama, the interest is sustained by 
skilful inventiveness and by a naturally developed interplay of 
two parallel, but contrasted, plots. ~)Crhe defect, however, is 
that the subsidiary plot and its chief characters tend to over- 
shadow the main plot and its hero and heroine. This happens 
partly on account of the important part played by the daring 
and resourceful Makaranda, by whose side the love-sick and 
melodramatic Madhava pales into the conventional hero, and 
partly by the extremely arresting character of the shrewd and 
lively Madayantika, who similarly surpasses Malati, the shy 
and hesitating official heroine. { The action^ also, notwithstanding 
a series of exciting incidents, (suffers as a whole from a vital 
weakness in the central conceptioii^ Kamandaki, with her kindly 
scheming, is undoubtedly meant to hold the key-position in the 
drama (the Karya-vidhana, as Kalahamsa says), far greater 
than the role of Friar Laurence in the Romeo and Juliet, or of 
the Parivrajika in Malavikdgnimitra ; but the action of the 
drama is^made to depend more on a series of accidents than on 
her clever diplomacy. It is true that she takes the fullest 
advantage of lucky occurrences, but too many important events 
happen by pure accident to further her design. The tiger- 
episode, which leads to the love of Makaranda and Madayantika, 
is a veritable godsend to Kamandaki, while Malati, twice on 
the verge of death, is saved by the merest chance, as the drama- 
tist himself admits in v. 28. The incidents are, of course, 
dramatically justified, and the element of chance cannot be 
entirely ruled out of a drama, as out of life, but their convenient 
1 frequency demands too much from credulity. They are consis- 
tent perhaps with the supernatural atmosphere, in which 
uncanny things might happen ; but they leave the general 
impression that the play moves in an unreal world of folk-tale, 
in which tigers run wild in the streets, ghosts squeak in ceme? 
teries, KSpalikas perform gruesome rites unhindered, maidens 
are abducted with murderous intent, and people adept in 
occult sciences fly through the air with both good and bad 
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purposes, — but all miraculously resolved into a final harmonious 
effect ! 

^The lack of a sense of proportion is also seen in prolonging 
the play even after it naturally ends with act viii, in which the 
king moved by the valour of Madhava and Makaranda, is disposed 
to pardon them and acknowledge the marriage.) The episodes 
of the two abductions of Malatl hardly arise out of the story, 
but they are added to satisfy the sensational craving for the 
terrible and the gruesome, and to fill the whole of act ix and a part 
of act X with the grief and lamentation of the hapless Madhava, 
separated from his beloved, in the approved manner of a man 
in Viraha. It may be said that the first abduction is meant to 
establish a parallelism by showing that Madhava is no less heroic 
than his friend in the rescue of his own beloved, and that the 
second abduction by Kapalakundala is a natural act of revenge 
for the slajing ot Aghoraghanta ; but these purposes need not 
have been realised by clumsy appendages, involving fortuitous 
coincidences, by the introduction of terrible scenes, which are 
tno unreal to inspire real terror, as well as by an unnecessary 
display of poetic sentimentality, modelled obviously on the 
madness of Pururavas in Kalidasa’s drama. 

It is clear that, however lively, interesting and original the 
plot-construction of the play is, it lacks restraint, consistency 
and inevitableness. But(^a still greater defect lies in Bhava- 
bhuti’s tendency to over-emphasise and his inability to stop at 
the right moment, seen in a damaging degree in the highly 
poetical, but unhindered, sentimental passages.) In his attempt 
to evoke 'tragic pathos, Bhavabhuti, with his unhumorous 
disposition, makes his hero faint too often, and this happens 
even at a time when he should rush to save his friend’s life in 
danger. The love-agony frequently becomes prolonged, unmanly 
land unconvincing. The exuberant descriptive and emotional 
stanzas and elaborate prose speeches, ‘ the high-sounding phrases 

* E.g.t the long Prakrit passages in acts iii and vii, the description of the cremation- 
ground at night in act v, and the forest scene in act ix* 
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and lengthy compounds (albeit not so formidable as they look) 
had perhaps a special relish, as much for the poet as for his 
audience. Some of the passages are highly poetical and pic- 
turesque ; but they indicate an expausiveness and lack of modera- 
tion, which are fatal to dramatic movement and propriety ; and the 
fact that some of these stanzas are repeated in the other two 
plays gives the impression that the poet had them ready-made 
to be utilised whenever an opportunity presents itself. Much 
of the talk of love and grief, therefore, becomes unreal and tends 
to overwhelm action and characterisation. 

Nevertheless, the Mdhtl-madhava possesses, in many res- 
pects, a unique interest in the history of the Sanskrit drama, 
not only as an attractive picture of certain aspects of middle-class 
life, but also because of its genuine poetic quality^ It is really an 
interesting story cast in a loose dramatic form, rather than an 
accomplished drama, but inventiveness and movement are not 
wanting. (There is little individuality in its chief hero and 
heroine, who are typically sentimental lovers, making a lot 
of fuss about themselves, but Makaranda and Madayantika, as 
well as KamandakI, show that the author’s power of characterisa- 
tion is not of a mean order.^ There is indeed a great deal of 
Bo elodr ama, of which it is difficult for a romantic play to steer 
clear entirely, but which often mare its pathetic and dramatic 
effect ; and the gratuitous introduction of supernatural and 
horrible scenes may be pertinently questioned. It must, however, 
be admitted that there is a great deal of real poetry and passion in 
Bhavabhuti’s picture of youthful love, w'hicb reaches its most 
mature and mellow expression in his Uttara-rama-carita. If the 
Malati-madhava is one of his earliest works,* the faults are 
those of youth and inexperience; but Bhavabhuti, even in 
this sentimental play, is far more serious than most light- 
hearted Sanskrit poets, and the intense poetic quality of his 

^ The Mahdvira’Cariia is often taken to be Bhavabhuti 's earliest work, but it is 
difficult to dogmatise on the question of its priority to the Malati-madhava, The 
Uttara-carita is unquestionably the most mature work, as the poet himself indicates. 
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erotic stanzas, with their music,' colouring and fervour, 
relieves their banality. The picture of Malatl, tossed between 
love and duty and reluctantly yielding to a stolen marriage, 
or the description of the first dawning of the passion in 
Madhava and its effect on his youthful mind, is in the best 
manner of the poet and is much superior to what one finds 
normally in Sanskrit sentimental literature. The key-note of 
this weird but passionate love-story is perhaps given in the 
works of Makaranda (i. 17) when he says that the potent will of 
love wanders unobstructed in this world, youth is siiar».pptlb lp , 
and ever y sweet and charming thing shakes off the firmness o f 
the mind. It is a study of the poetic possibilities of the 
undisciplined passion of youth ; but no other Sanskrit poet, well 
versed as he is in the delineation of such sentiment, has been 
able to present it with finer charm and more genuine emotional 
inflatus. 

If the Mdlati-mddhava is defective in plot-construction, 
much improvement is seen in this respect in . the Mahdvira-caritaj 
which|reveals fa clearer conception of dramatic technique and 

^ In this play Bhavabhuti employs a large number of metres, o-bout twenty -five, with 
considerable skill, including rarer metres like Dandaka (v. 20; fifty-four syllables in each 
foot), Nardataka (v. 31, ix. 18) and Aparavaktra (ix. 23). The Sloka is not frequent (occurring 
about 14 times), but other chief metres, in their order of frequency, are Vasantatilaka, 
Sftrdulavikridita, SikharinI, Malinl, Mandakranta and HarinT, the shorter metres being 
generally need for softer sentiments and the longer for the heroic and the awe-inspiring. 
There are eleven Aryas, to which Kalidasa also shows partiality. In the Mahavira-carita 
Bbavabhhti uses twenty different metres, in which the Sloka appears in about one-third of 
the total number of stanzas, the Sardulavikridita, Vasantatilaka, SikhariijI, Sragdhara, 
Mandakranta and Upajati coming next in order of frequency ; the only unusual metre is 
Malyabhara found in a single stanza, while the Ary a occurs only thrice. The 
UttarOL-carita has the same metfea as above, but here the Sloka easily leads and the 
SikbarJ:qi comes next to it, after which comes the Vasantatilaka and S&rdnlavikri^ita, 
while the Sragdiiara, Drutavilambita and Mafijubhasipl are sporadic herei as in Md/afi. 
It is noteworthy that there is not a single Prakrit verse in all the three plays. Bhavabhuti s 
Prakrit in prose passages, with their long compounds (which remind one of V&kpatiraja’s 
laboured verse), is obviously influenced by Sanskrit usage, but it is sparingly employed in the 
Mahdvifa* His vocabulary, both in Sanskrit and Prakrit, has a tendency to prolixity, but it 
is extensive and g 3 nerally adequate, while his poetic style is fully consistent with his poetical 
imagery and feeling. 
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workmanship, even if it is feebler in characterisation and in the 
literary quality of its poetical stanzas. It dramatises in seven 
acts * the early history of Rama, beginning a little before his 
marriage and ending with his return from Lanka and coronation} 
The theme is found ready-made, but since the epic story is in 
the form of a narrative, containing a large number of episodes, 
incidents and characters, a mere panoramic reproduction of a 
series of pictures is hardly enough for a drama proper. The 
problem before the dramatist is not only to select such incidents 
and characters as are necessary and appropriate, but also where 
such selection is difficult, to modify and adjust them in such a 
way as to make the different units well arranged with adequate 
dramatic motive and unity of action. (In making daring, but 
judicious, changes even in a well-known and accepted story, 
Bhavabhuti gives evidence not only of his boldness and power 
of ingenious invention, but also of his sense of dramatic cons- 
truction. Accordingly, the whole action is conceived as a -feud 
of Ravana against Rama. The seed of dramatic conflict and 
movement is found in Ravana’s discomfiture as a suitor by the 
rejection of his messenger and by the betrothal of Sita to Rama 
at the Svayamvara. Rfivana’s desire for revenge at this insult to 
his pride and valour is further inflamed by death of Tataka, 
Subahu and other demons at the hands of Rama ; and the action 
is set in motion by the deplomacy of Ravana’s valiant minister 
Malyavat, which includes the crafty instigation by him of 

' CJofortunately, the geauioeness of the last two acts, namely, the sixth and tlie 
seventh, and the concluding part of the fifth act is not beyond question. Bhavabhuti’a 
authorship of the text up to v. 46 alone is proved by the agreement of all manuscripts and 
printed editions ; but for the rest we have (t) the Vulgate text, fonnd in most North Indian 
manuscripts and generally printed in most editions, {it) the text of Subrahmanya, found 
in South Indian manuscripts, (printed in Ratnam Aiyar’s edition as such) and 
iiii) the text of VinSyaka (printed in Todar Mali’s ed.), which agrees with the Vulgate in 
having the same text for acts vi and vii, but differs from it, as well as from Subrahmanya ’s 
text, in the portion from v. 46 to the end of that act. None of these supplementary texts 
probably represents Bhavabhuti’s own text, which is perhaps lost. For a discussion of the 
whole question see Todar Mall’s introductiofi, reviewed in detail by S. K. De in 14, LIX, 
1930, pp. 13-18. 
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Para^urama and the despatch of Stirpanakha in the clever dis- 
guise of the nurse Manthara, the second episode ingeniously 
exonerating Kaikeyl and supplying a motive for Surpanakha’s 
later conduct. The first scheme fails, the second succeeds, after 
which the abduction of Sita becomes easy. In order to frustrate 
Kama’s efforts, there is then the intrigue of Malyavat with 
Valin, which serves the twofold purpose of exculpating the 
dubious conduct of Rama and avoiding the unseemly fraternal 
quarrel between Valin and Sugiiva. Rut Valin dies ; and on 
the failure of diplomacy, nothing remains but the use of force, 
leading to the denouement of Ravana’s defeat and death, rescue 
of Sita and coronation of Rama. The changes, therefore, in the 
original story are many, but they are justified by the necessity of 
evolving a well-knit and consistent plot : and the action is deve- 
loped mainly on the basis of a conflict between - strategy and 
straightforwardness. Whatever may be said about its adequacy, 
the attempt to motivate the episodes shows considerable 
dramatic sense and skill.) 

But the plot fails to impress us as a whole. The central 
conception of the dramatic conflict is weak. The strategy of 
Malyavat fails, not because it is met with an equally ingenious 
counter-strategy, not even because Rama has superior strength 
and resources, but because it is destined that Rama, with virtue 
in his favour, must ultimately wdn. On the side of villainy, 
Bhavabhuti was doubtless permitted to take as much liberty 
with the original story as he wished, but perhaps he could 
not do so with equal impunity on the side of virtue ; the 
entire dramatic conflict, therefore, becomes unconvincing. 
The plot also suffers from Bhavabhuti’s usual lack of restraint 
and of the sense of proportion, which is so glaring in his 
Malati-madhava, from a greater feebleness of characterisation 
and from a heavier and more uncouth style and diction. 
As in his Uttara-carita, Rama here is human and normal, 
but he is conceived as the ideal hero of valour, nobility and 
chivalry, and the human traits of his character (as also those 
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of Sita, who is here presented as fidelity incarnate) are not made 
as appealing as they are in Bhavabhuti’s more mature play. 
Malyavat is shrewd and resourceful and has a sense of better 
things, but he falls far below Canakya or Raksasa. Para^u- 
rama’s great prowess is balanced by his furious temper ; Valin’s 
magnanimity by his susceptibility to bad advice ; Ravana’s 
qualities of body and mind by his inclination to thoughtless 
passion ; but none of these characters rises above mediocrity, 
and there is hardly any development of character by action, 
hardly any fine colouring or diversity of shading. Bhavabhuti also 
appears to be less successful in the heroic than in the softer 
sentiments ; it is a kind of flaunting, but really meek and book- 
ish, heroism that he paints even ifi his Rama. Moreover, 
action is often substituted by narration of events in long and 
tedious speeches. The Bharata-episode at the end of act iv and 
the scene between Valin and Sugriva are indeed ably executed, 
but Malyavat’s self-revelation is carried to an unnecessary and 
tiresome length. Like the lamentation of Madhava, spread over 
an act and a half, the wordy warfare between Para^urama, on 
the one hand, and Janaka, Dasaratha, Rama and their friends 
on the other, is dragged tediously through two acts. All such 
passages reveal the author’s multifarious knowledge and rhetori- 
cal power, but they also show a distinct desire for parade and 
tend to hamper reality and rapidity of action, as well as effective- 
ness of characterisation. In all this, Bhavabhuti may have been 
carried away by convention, but temperamentally he appears to 
be too prone to over-elaboration by means of description and 
declamation ; and even if his language in this play is often 
vigorous and adequate, it lacks his usual ease and grace. 

Even if still deficient in action, for which the theme hardly 
affords much scope,(the Uttar a-rdma-carita shows a much greater 
command of dramatic technique and characterisation.^ It is un- 
doubtedly Bhavabhuti’s masterpiece, the product, as the poet 

1 A detailed appreciative study of Bbavabhuti’s dramatic art and tecbniqjue will 
found io Belyalkar’s iniroduction to the play, pp. IxxvMxxitv. 
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himself declares, of his mature genius, and has deservedly earned 
the high reputation of having equalled the dramatic masterpiece 
of Kalidasa. It depicts in seven acts the later history of Rama 
extending from the exile of SIta to the final reunion ; and 
Bhavabhuti’s literary characteristics may be studied to the best 
advantage in this work, which reaches a high level as a drama 
but which undoubtedly ranks higher for its intense poetic quality. 
Bhavabhuti derives his theme from the Ramayami but to suit 
his dramatic purpose he does not, as in his earlier Rama-drama, 
hesitate to depart in many points from his authoritative epic 
original. The conception, for instance, of the picture-gallery 
scene, derived probably from a hint supplied by Kalidasa 
{Raghu" xiv. 25), and of the invisible presence of Sita in 
a spirit-form during Rama’s visit to Pancavatl, of Rama's 
meeting with Vasanti and confession, the fight between Lava and 
Candraketu, the visit of Vasistha and others to Valmiki’s hermi- 
tage, and the enactment of a miniature play or masque on 
Rama’s later history composed by Valmiki, are skilful details 
which are invented for the proper development of his dramatic 
theme, as well as for the suitable expression of his poetic powers. 
Here again, Bhavabhuti’s principal problem is not the creation 
but the adequate motivation of an already accepted story. 
While not monotonously adhering to his original, he accepts for 
his particutar dramatic purpose the epic outlines of a half- 
mythical and half-human legend of bygone days, which had 
already taken its hold on the popular imagination by its pathos 
and poetry, but he reshapes it freely with appropriate romantic 
and poetical situations, which bring out all the ideal and drama- 
tic implications of a well known story. In taking up the theme 
of conjugal love as a form of pure, tender and spiritual affection, 
ripening into an abiding passion, Bhavabhuti must have 
realised that its beauty and charm could be best brought out by 
avoiding the uncongenial realism of contemporary life and going 

back to the poetry and idealism of olden days. It was not his 

purpose to draw the figures on. his canvas on the generous and 

37-13435 
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heroic scale of the Epic ; but he wanted to add to the ancient 
tale an intensity of human feeling, which should transform an 
old-world legend into one of everyday experience, the story of 
high ideals into one of vivid reality. 

In this drama Bhavabhuti idealises conjugal love through the 
chastening influence of sorrow, and he does this in a way which 
is unparalleled in Sanskrit, or perhaps in any literature.^ There 
are indeed some charming pictures of domestic happiness in 
Indian literature ; but the causes, both social and religious, 
which lowered women in public estimation by depriving them 
of their early freedom and dignity, naturally hindered the evolu- 
tion of a free conjugal relation. It is conceivable that the larger 
and more heterogenous group comprising the family in ancient 
India may have also hampered its growth ; for a girl left her 
father’s home to enter the home, not of her husband, but of her 
father-in-law, and the husband is often merely one of the factors 
of the big family. Wedded love was indeed highly prized, but 
ordinary marriages were perhaps often prompted by motives of 
convenience, among which must be reckoned the necessity of 
having a son for religious purposes ; and self-choice of husband 
was almost entirely confined to the Epics, being forbidden by the 
customary Smrtis, even if permitted by the Kama-^astra. The 
A4okan edicts, though now and then didactic on family rela- 
tions, are silent on conjugal life. Buddhism brought greater 
freedom to women j but the Epics, as well as the Dharma- 
SSstras, are full of utilitarian precepts — not merely priestly 
generalisations — regarding marriage, and domestic happiness is 
still summed up in the loyalty of a fruitful, patient and thrifty 
wife. Moreover, the existence of polygamy, which was perhaps 
the Dharraa more of the higher classes than of the people in 
general, rendered the position of the wife difiScult and sometimes 
less than real. When, like queen Dharipi, she finds herself 
treated by her husband with scant grace and deserted for a 
younger rival, it becomes useless for her to show her temper and 
jealousy like Iravatl ; she can, if she is shrewd and discreet, 
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only 8ay pathetically : na me eso maccharassa Mlo (* this is not 
for me a time for jealousy ’), and all that is possible for her to 
do is to make the best of a bad job by falling back upon her own 
sense of dignity and pride. The author of the Mrcchakatika 
discreetly keeps Garudatta’s wife in the background ; on the 
very rare occasions in which she does appear, we have just a sad 
and dignified picture, in which her gentleness and generosity 
are not feigned indeed but are apparently virtues made of helpless 
necessity. 

It is natural, therefore, that even from antiquity Indian 
opinion represents the god of love as different from the deities 
who preside over marriage and fertility. No doubt, restrictions 
placed on the physical gratification of love, except in marriage, 
are due not only to moral and social necessity, but they also 
indicate a tendency which harmonises with the biological law 
that mating is the final cause of love. But in a society where 
mating was also a religious duty and where conjugal relation was 
moulded by a peculiar social evolution, an errant tendency was 
inevitable; and many writers have not hesitated to express a 
startingly heterodox view. There are indeed genuine praises of 
the wife, but one poet, for instance, represents married life as a 
prison-house, and the usual note, is that of the glorification of 
the love- union permitted by Kama-sastra. It is not difficult to 
understand a similar attitude, occasionally, on the part of the 
wife. Apart from the numberless tales of naughty and cunning 
wife’s intrigues in Sanskrit folk-tale, a more refined sentiment 
is expressed by one woman-poet who is impatient with the perfect 
spouse, who has all the virtues of a stage-hero, but none of a 
lover, which alone can make her happiness perfect. Free and 
continuous courtship is thus recognised as a stimulus of per- 
manent love. Married love can remain unspoiled by time and 
familiarity and retain its romance and beauty only where there 
is enough of that idealism which can make such continuous 
courtship possible and redeem it from the debasing contact of 
the littleness of life’s daily experience. In such a discouraging 
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atmosphere, where the tendency to take the marriage-vow 
lightly was not uncommon, Bhavabhuti had the courage to 
represent conjugal love as a serious and abiding human passion, 
as a blend of sex-fee ling, parent-feeli ng and comradeship , or as 
expressed in the words of the wise KamandakI (vi. 18) : “ Know, 
my dear children, that to a wife her husband and to a husband 
his lawful wife, are, each to each, t he dearest of friends, t he 
s um-total of relationships , t lie completeness of desire, the perfec- 
ti on of treasures, even life itself. ” The implications, both real 
and ideal, of such love, are best brought out, in the idea of our 
poet, not by an invented plot, nor by a story based on the narrow 
realism of actual life, but by the idealism, pathos and poetry of an 
intensely human legend of the past, round which a hundred 
romantic associations have already gathered. 

(Bhavabhuti’s Rama and Sita are from the beginning man 
and woman of more strenuous and deeper experience than 
Du^yanta and bis woodland love. In the opening act, which has 
been praised so often and which strikes the keynote of the drama, 
the newly crowned king of Ayodhya with bis beloved spouse 
and his ever faithful brother is looking over pictures which recall 
the dear memory of their past sorrow. This scene, which is 
made the occasion for the tenderand deep attachment of Rama 
and Sita to show itself, also heightens by contrast the grief of 
separation which immediately follows. There is a fine note of 
tragic irony not only in Rama's assurance that such a separation 
as they had suffered would never happen again, in Lak^mana’s 
inadvertent allusion to the fire-ordeal and Rama’s instant declara- 
tion of his disbelief in baseless rumours, but also in Sita’s 
passionate clinging to the memories of past joy and sorrow on the 
verge of a still more cruel fate. The blow comes just at a 
moment when the tired, timid and confiding Sita falls asleep 
on the arms of her husband, who is lost in his own thoughts of 
love. When the cup of happiness, full to the brim, was raised 
to his lips it was dashed off from Rama’s hand ; and one can 
understand the sentimental breakdown which immediately follows 
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in the conflict between his love and his stern sense of kingly 
duty. With the responsibilities of the state newly laid on his 
shoulders, Kama is perhaps more self-exacting than is right or 
just to hinaself ,and his beloved; but having abandoned the 
faithful and dear wife, who was his constant companion ever since 
childhood, his suffering knows no bounds. Both bis royal and 
personal pride is deeply wounded by the thought that such an 
unthinkable stain should attach to the purity of his great love and 
to the purity of the royal name he bears.) 

^he scene of the next two acts is laid in the old familiar 
surroundings of Dandaka and Pancavatl, which Rama revisits. 
Twelve years have elapsed ; his grief has mellowed down ; but be 
is still loyal and devoted to the memory of his banished wife. The 
sorrow, which has become deep-seated, is made alive with the 
recollection of their early experience of married love in these 
forests, where even in exile they had been happy. The situation 
is dramatically heightened by making the pale, sorrowing but 
resigned Sita appear in a spirit-form,') unseen by mortals, and 
become an unwilling, but happy, listener to the confessions which 
her husband makes unknowingly to Vasanll of his great love and 
fidelity. Sita’s resentment is real and reasonable, and she is still 
mystified as to why Rama abandoned her. She comes on the 
scene with despair and resignation in her heart, but it is not for 
her to sit in judgment on his conduct. She appears as the true 
woman and loving wife which she has not ceased to be, and is 
willing to be convinced. Unknown to each other, the recon- 
ciliation of hearts is now complete ; and with an admirable 
delicacy of touch the dramatist describes her gradual, but 
generous, surrender to the proof that, though harsh, he deeply 
loves her and has suffered no less. I^l^hen \asantr, who cannot 
yet take kindly to Rama, reproves him on his heartless act to 
his wife in a half-finished, but bitter, speech (iii. 26) and 
denounces him in her righteous wrath, her pitiless words 
aggravate his grief ; but the unseen Sita, with a characteristic 
want of logic but with the true instinct of a loving heart. 
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now defends her husband and resents all disparagement from 
outside, (rhe denouement of reunion is only a logical develop- 
ment of this scene ; and the recognition scene in act iv in which 
Bhavabhuti, like Kalidasa, represents the offspring as the crown 
of wedded love, forms a natural psychological climax. By remov- 
ing the inevitable tragedy of the original story, Bhavabhuti runs 
the risk of weakening the artistic effect of his drama, but the 
denouement of happy ending is not here a mere observance of 
convention, brought about in a forced way. It is naturally 
developed by rehandling the entire theme and creating new 
situations, and no other conclusion is possible from the poet’s 
skilful readjustment of motives and incidents. It is a drama in 
which the tragic climax occurs, with the sorrow and separation, 
at the beginning ; and it requires a considerable mastery of the 
dramatic art to convert it from a real tragedy into a real comedy 
of happiness and reunion. It cannot be said that Bhavabhuti 
does not succeed. / 

^Bhavabhuti praises himself for his “ mastery of speech ” 
and claims merit for felicity and richness of expression as 
well as for depth of meaning ; and the praise that he arrogates 
for himself is not undeserved. The qualities in which he excels 
are his power of vivid and often rugged, or even grotesque, 
description, the nobility and earnestness of his conception, a 
genuine emotional tone, and a love for all that is deep and poig- 
nant, as well as grand and awe-inspiring, in life and nature, 
(contrasted with Kalidasa, however, he lacks polish and fastidious 
technical finish ; but, as we have already said, his tendency was 
not towards the ornate and the finical but towards the grotesque 
and the rugged, not towards reserve but towards abandon) This 
would explain j(^o a certain extent, why his so-called dramas are 
in reality dramatic poems, and his plot is, at least in his earlier 
plays, a string of incidents or pictures without any real unity. 
Bhavabhuti cannot write in the lighter vein, but takes his subject 
too seriously ; he has no humour, but enough of dramatic irony ; 
he can hardly attain perfect artistic aloofness, but too often 
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merges himself in his subject ; he has more feeling than real 
poetry. \ 

(^His Uttara-rdma-carita shows indeed considerable dramatic 
skill, but it appeals more as an exceedingly human story of love 
and suffering, steeped in the charm of poetry and sentiment. 
It is chiefly in this that its merit lies. The story is drawn from 
the Epic, but the picture is far more homely, far more real ; the 
emotion is far more earnest than is usual in Sanskrit love-poetry. 
Bhavabhuti is not concerned with romantic and light-hearted 
intrigues, nor does his theme, in spite of the introduction of the 
supernatural, consist of the treatment of a legendary subject, 
removed from the reality of common experience. His 
delineation of love as an emotion is finely spiritual and yet 
intensely human. His descriptions are marked by an extra- 
ordinary realism of sensation and vividness of touch. While 
preserving the essential ideality of a theme, w’hich was cherished 
through ages as an elevated conception, he invests it with a 
higher poetical naturalness, based on the genuine emotions of 
common manhood and w’omanhood. In this he vies successfully 
with Kalidasa'l 

It is natural, therefore, that in Indian estimation Bhavabhuti 
should rank next to Kalidasa as a poet, if not as a dramatist. To 
be judged by this lofty standard is itself a virtual acknowledgment 
of high merit ; and it is not an altogether unjust praise.) Bhava- 
bhuti’s shortcomings are those of an exuberant poetic mind, lacking 
the much-desired restraint of an artist, and they are manifest on 
the surface ; but he has excellences which place him very high. 
As a dramatist he does not certainly lack powder, but perhaps he 
is not as successful as Kalidasa, much less than Stidraka or 
Vi^akhadatta. His tendency to exaggerate, to strain deliberately 
after effect and accumulate series of them, to indulge in senti- 
mental prolixity, to take things too earnestly and identify himself 
with them, are faults which are fatal to a good dramatist. His 
lack of humour, which is partially responsible for these aberra- 
tions, does not indicate a disorganised mind, but it is perhaps 4 
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temperamental insufficiency, which makes his mind too elevated 
and inelastic to appreciate fully the lighter side of life and 
embrace in broad and sparkling sympathy all kinds of men and 
things. He is too profoundly interested in his characters and 
their sentiments to care for action as such. In a narrative we 
are told what occurs, in a drama we see the actual occurrence ; in 
Bhavabhuti’s plays, comparatively little happens, though much 
is said. And yet he does not excel in mere narrative. His 
genius is lyrical, implying a development of feeling and reflection 
at the expense of action ; it is too often so in principle, even 
when it is not so in form. He cannot project himself properly 
into his characters ; he is too personal to be entirely self-effacing, 
too impetuous to be smooth and even. Bhavabhuti is indeed not 
a shadowy figure, but lives vividly in his works ; he is one of the 
few charmingly egoistic poets in Sanskrit, who seldom loses 
sight of himself, but permeates his writings (even though they are 
dramas) with the flavour of a rugged but lovable personality. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that his emotions carry him away, 
often further than the limits of art. His sentiment becomes 
sentimentality, and his pathos the spectacular sensibility of the 
man of feeling rather than the poignant rush of tragic sorrow. 
He is a master of aggravated pathos rather than of heroic agony. 
He does not condense a world of emotion in one terse pregnant 
phrase of concentrated passion, but dilutes the strength of the 
poetic nucleus by diffusing it into graceful and sonorous periods. 
Perhaps popular taste did not disapprove of such naked wallowing 
in the pathetic ; and very few Sanskrit poets, in accordance with 
the accepted theory of sentiment, would resist the opportunity of 
a free outpouring in sentimental verse and prose. But these are 
not mere concessions to the groundlings, nor is theory not 
emphatic in the sound view that sentiments should be suggested 
rather than expressed. The unauthorised practice of wordy 
emphasis springs rather from an excess of sensibility inherent in 
Bhavabhuti’s poetic imagination, which is never tired by un- 
chaftered freedom, Leaving aside his Madhava, even his Rarpa’s 
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prolonged lamentations, tears and faintings, however poetic, 
are overdone and become undignified. 

There can be no denying these facts, which are obvious even 
to a superficial reader of Bhavabhuti’s plays. Bhavabhuti is 
fortunate in having good editors and apologists, — the kindred 
spirits for whom he cried in his life-time ; but his merits are also 
too obvious to require a justification of his demerits. It is not of 
much consequence if his dramas, judged by a strict standard, are 
really dramatic poems; it is the type in which Bhavabhuti 
excels, and he should be judged by what he actually aims at 
and achieves. Other dramatists may exhibit a greater 
degree of some characteristic quality, but it is scarcely too 
much to say that none among the successors of Kalidasa 
surpasses Bhavabhuti in pure poetry. It is not necessary to 
prove it by quoting instances of his mastery of poetical imagery, 
thought and expression in every variety of melting modulation or 
sounding pomp; the spirit of poetry, quite indefinable but easily 
perceivable, pervades all his writings in their theme and treat- 
ment, and more especially, in the charming series of lyric 
stanzas which Bhavabhuti alone could write. If he is a poet of 
human passion, having a strong perception of the nobility of 
human character and its deeply felt impulses and emotions, he 
is no less a lover of the overwhelming grandeur of nature, 
enthroned in the solitude of dense forests, sounding cataracts and 
lofty mountains. It is not often that his passionate humanism 
and naturalism yield to mere acaderaici.sm. If he expresses his 
sensations with a painful and disturbing intensity' and often 

^ In hia description of primal sensations Bhavahlnlti is as often direct as he is uncouth, 
but terribly appropriate, in his selection of words. The word grdvan, for instance, in his 
famous line, describing Rama’s poignant sorrow i. 28), is not dainty like 

Kalidasa’s upala, but it cannot be substituted fora weaker word. His jagged description 
of the Dandaka forest, though often bizarre and even grotesque, can be contrasted in this 
respect to the refined charm of Kalidasa’s pictures of nature. Bhavabhuti is one of the 
few Sanskrit poets who cm describe a sensation in its intense vividness, without investing 
it with an ideal glamour or domesticating it. Witness, for instance his description of 
the sensation of touch in C/ftara® i. 35. Afdfati® vi. 12 and Makdrtra* ii. 22. He is not gross 
nor sensual, but it is not correct to say that bis ideas and objects are spiritually rarefied » on, the 

38— 1848B 
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strays into the rugged and the formless (or, shall we say, evo Ives 
his own form of art and expression?), he thereby drinks deep at 
the very fountain of life ; he realises the man’s joy, even if he loses 
the artist’s serenity. His unevenness and inequality, even his 
verbosity and slovenliness, are thus explicable. Bhavabhuti 
suffers from the excess of his qualities, but the qualities are 
those of a great, but powerfully sensitive, poetic mind, (ilis 
contemporaries called him Srikantha “Divine Throat”, perhaps 
in homage to his divine music; but since it is also the name of 
the rugged and powerful deity, who swallowed poison in lieu of 
nectar, the epithet is justified by Bhavabhuti’s mastery of 
overmastering passion, by his nervous energy and terrible 
sincerity, which scorn mere polish and finish, but speak, with 
palpitating warmth, of things lying at the very core of his being. 

g. Yaiovarman, Maynraja and Others 

The Mallikd-mdruta,^ a Prakarana in ten acts, was at one 
time ascribed to Dandin, but it is now known to be the work of 
Uddapdin or TTddandanatha, who was patronised by the Zamorin 
Manavikrama of Calicut (Kukkutakroda) at about the middle of 
the 17th century. A poor imitation of Malati-madhava, it 
describes the love of Mallika, daughter of a Vidyadhara king, 
and Maruta, a Kuntala prince, with the subsidiary episode of the 
love of his friend Kalakantha and her maid Ramayantika; it has 
also a female piagiciw Mandakini two escapes from mad 
elephants and two abductions. To Bana is sometimes attributed 
a drama j of little merit, entitled Parvati-parinaya^ in five acts, 

contrary* tho touch of sensuousness is too warmly conspicious to be ignored. The comparison 
with the sublimely academic Milton and the coldly polished Thomas Gray, suggested by 
Lanman* is barely justifiable. 

^ Ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, with comm, of Bafigan&tha, Calcutta 1878. See 
Piichelt introd. to Sthg&ra-iilaka, p. 10; S. Kuppusvami, Descript. Cat. Madrds 
Orient* Library t vol. xxi» Madras 1918* No. 12580. ^ 

^ • Printed many times, e.g* by M. R, Telang, NSP, Bombay 1892, 1911 ; by T. R. 
Ratnam Ai]^ar, Madras 1898; by R. V. Kiishnamaobariari drl-VajuI-Vilasa Press* Srirangamt 
1106; by R. Schmidt, tjeipzig 1917. For bibliography, see Sten Konow, p. 105, note.* On the 
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which has a theme similar to (or, one might say, which is an 
undramatic dramatisation of) that of the KuviciTii-sciitibhuva', but 
it is really the work of a comparatively modern Abhinava Ba^a, 
named Yamana Bha^^a Bana, who was a court-poet of the Red^i 
prince Verna of Kondvidu at the end of the 14th and the begin 
ning of the 15th century, and who also wrote a small but highly 
erotic Bhana entitled '^mgara-bhusana. ^ Of the lost drama, 
Mukuta-taditaka, cited and ascribed to Bana by Bhoja in his 
3rhgara-prakdda ^ and by Candapala in his commentary on the 
Yala-campu, ® nothing is known, except that the drama apparently 
dealt with the Mahabharata episode of Bhima’s fight with 
Duryodhana. Another drama, called Sarada-candrika, by Bana is 
known only by Saradatanaya’s reference in his BhdmprakMa.* 
Ya^ovarman, king of Kanyakubja, who is mentioned by 
Kahlana as a patron of Bhavabhuti and Vakpatiraja, was the 
author of a lost Nataka, entitled liamabhyudaya, which is 
cited by Anandavardhana,® and which, according to Sarada- 


work and the author, see K. T, Telang in 1874, p, 219f; K. Glaser, Vber Edna's 

Pdrvatiparinaya-ndtakat SWA IQSd (reipr'intf 'Witn lSSd)t gives the text in Boman, as in 
Bombay, ed., but badly edited ; R. Schmidt in 7.4, XXXV, 1906, p. 215f. 

• Ed. Sivada and Parab, NSP, Bombay 1896,1910. 

2 See S. K. De in BSOS, IV, 1926, p, 282. 

3 Keith, SDt p. 182, note 3. 

^ Ed. Gaekwad’s Orient Ser., p. 262 : It is surmised that the plot of this play refer- 
red to Baiba’s story of Candrapida’s death and revival. In this connexion it is noteworthy that 
commenting on an erotic stanza, ascribed to Bai^a, Ksemendra iu bis Aucitya-vicdra* (ad, 
61. 14 j, thinks that the stanza in question describes the Viraha of Kidambari; but it does 
not occur in Bapa*s romance. Considering the fact that Bapa never lived to finish his 
romance, it is very unlikely that he wrote either a dramatic or metrical version of the story, 
especially because the revival of Candrapr(}a is not an item in Baija’s portion of the romance. 
A large number of verses, untraceable in Baca’s known works, are cited in the anthologies 
(see Thomas, Kvs, pp. 65-59) ; but no safe conclusion is possible from them regsrdiog bis 
authorship of other works ; and some of the stanzas might belong to Abhinava Ba^^as of 
later times. 

* Dhvanyaloka, ed, NSP. Bombay 1911, pp. 133, 148 (name of the author given by 
Abhinavagupta). The play is also cited in the DaiarUpaka [ed. NSP, Bombay 1917), i, 46; 
in the Nd^yadarpana (ed. Qaekwad's Orient. Series, Baroda 1929), pp. 46, 56, 72-91, 96, 
109,116, 144, 168 (the references are to different acts) ; in N^aka4ak§av.a-Tatna-ko^a (ed., 
M. Dillon, Oxford Univ. Press, 1933), pp. 83. 130, as well as in Bhoja ’s Srngdra* (BSOS, IV, 
1926, p. 282). 
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tanaya, consisted of six acts. Some of the large number of 
quotations found under Ya^ovarman’s name in the anthological 
and rhetorical literature^ probably belonged to this drama, 
which presumably dealt with the entire Ramayana story.® 

Of Mayuraja, author of another lost Rama-drama, named 
Udatta-rdghava, we have no information ; but his work is cited 
five times in the Daiarupaka ® and is known earlier to Abhinava- 
gupta ‘ and Kuntaka.* One of the eulogistic verses of Raja- 
^ekhara, given in the Sukti-muktdvall of Jahlana (iv. 82),* speaks 
of Mayuraja as a Kalacuri poet, but since our knowledge of the 
Kalacuri dynasty of this period is meagre, the poet, if he was a 
Kalacuri prince, cannot be identified. 

Anafigaharsa Matraraja,® son of king Narendravardhana, is 
more fortunate in the fact that his drama, Tapasa-tmtsardja-carita,^ 
has survived in a unique Sarada manuscript. Nothing is known 
of him, but his work offers in six acts a variation of the theme of 
the Svapna-vasavadatta by making Udayana, king of Vatsa, turn 
into an almost demented ascetic out of grief for bis queen’s 
alleged death, while Yaugandharayana succeeds by a ruse to 
marry the king to Padmavatl who is enamoured of Udayana 
from a portrait. The reunion with Vasavadatta, who also turns 

^ Pee Thomas, KvSt pp. 76-76, and references cited therein. 

* For a conjectural summary of the plot of this play from later citations* see B. 
Bamamurthi in Jour, Orient. Research^ Madras, III, 1929, pp. 268-72. 

* ii. 68 ; iii. 3, 24 (with name of the author) ; iv. 13, 28. 

< In his commentary on Bharata, ch. xix. 

^ Ed. S. K. De, Calcutta 1928, pp. 225, 244 (author's name not given). 

® Two of Mayurftja’s verses are also quoted in this anthology (90. 10 ; 92.6). The 
’Saiya-dai'fQria also quotes this woik thrice (pp. 66, 110, 194) without the name of the author. 
The Kulapatyahka, cited several time in the Ndtaka-raina-koia, probably refers to an act of 
this drama in which the abduction of Slt& occurs. It appears from these and other citations 
that Mayurfija made certain modifications in the origmal Bimfiyapa story by making 
Laksmapa pursue the golden deer and B4ma follow him later, and by eliminating, after 
Bhav abluti, the element of treachery in the slaying of V&lin. 

7 Thete is no authority for identifying him with Miyur&ja ; see S.K. De in 
1924, p. 664. 

8 Ed. Yadugiri Yatiraja, Bangalore 1928, from the Berlin manuscript of the play 
Weber, No. 2166, which is described and quoted by Hultzsch in Nachriehten d, Odttingitchen 
Geseehchaft, 1886, p. 224f. 
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into a Parivrajika, occurs at Prayaga at a melodramatic moment 
when the king and Vasavadatta, both tired of life, are about to 
commit suicide. The play has some real poetry and pathos, with 
a great deal of lamentation in elegant and touching verses, 
clearly after VikramorvaBya ; but there is hardly any action or 
any convincing characterisation. The work is known to 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, * as well as to Kuntaka, * 
and there can be no doubt that it belongs to a period earlier than 
the middle of the 9th centnry. * 

Both Abhinavagupta * and Kuntaka mention and quote from 
a large number of lost dramas, which are of unknown date and 
mostly of unknown authorship, but which, being cited bythem^ 
presumably belongs to this period. They are: Ghalita-rama, 
Krtyamvana, Mayd-puspaka (all three Rama-dramas), Pratimd,- 
niruddha (ascribed by Ndtya-darpana to Vasunaga, son of 
Bhimadeva), Pandavdnanda, — all Natakas, and a Prakarna called 
Puspa-dusitaka (or ^bhfmlaka) . * To this list may be added the 
following plays mentioned by Abhinavagupta alone : PratijM- 


^ Id his Locana and his coninjentary on Bhaiata Anandavardhana quotes anonymously 
(p. 131) utkampini bhaya* from iii 16. Also cited by Bboja in -^rngdra*. The quotations 
are fully traced in the edition mentioned above. 

* Kuntaka quetes, vtitfcout naming the author, from acts li (pp. 161-^2), iii-iv (pp. 229- 
30). The I lay is also cBed extei ti\elj in the A d/ya dorporo, pp. TO, 34, 43, 66. 67, 100, 106, 
107. 

^ A Manoramd'vatsardja by Bhlmata is also (ited in the N diya-darpana tp. 144). We 
know that Manorama is a handmaid of Priyadaisika in Harsa’s drama ; does this play deal 
with another amour of TTdayana with her? Another work of Bbimata» named Svapuna^ 
da^dnana, is mentitned by Ehoja and Ba;a^ekhara, the latter dcscribinji Bbimata as Kalifijars' 
pati and author of five plays ; see Sten Konow, p. 87, Keith, SD, p. 239. He nr ay or may not 
be identical with Bbima, author of Prflff|fid-cdna/c^a. The Vlnd-vdsavadatta (ed. Knpposvami 
Sastri and C. Kunhan Eaja, Madras 1931), which is an incomplete anonymous play breaking 
off at the beginnirg of the fourth act, resembles the Bhasa plays, and appears to be another 
version of the Prattjftd* theme, in which the ruse of elephant, imprisonment of Udayana and 
music-lesson cn the Vipa to Vi-savadatta are utilised as important incidents. It is suggested 
that this play is identical with the lost Unmada-vasaradatt a of Saktibbadra, but this is of 
course an unsuppoited conjecture. 

* In his commentary on Bbarata. 

6 All these works are cited in the DaiarUpaha texcepting Mdydpu^paka) and in tEe 
N6tya-iarpana. 
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cdxiakya (ascribed to Bhima),* two lyrical or musical plays, named 
respectively Cudamani tOidGunamald, (both Dombika), as well as 
Devi-candragupta and Ahhisarikd-vaUcitaka (both Natakas) which 
we have already mentioned. The Dasarupaka adds another play 
of unknown authorship, named Tarangadatta, * probably a 
Prakarana, which has a courtesan as a heroine and which was 
apparently modelled on Sudraka’s play. The Ndtya-darpana 
which cites most of these works, further mentions another play, 
which probably belongs to the 9th century, namely, a Prakarana, 
called Gitrotpaldlamhitaka, . assigned to Amatya Sahkuka, 
apparently the Sahkuka whb belonged to the time of Ajitapida 
of Kashmir. * The meagre citations do not, unfortunately, give 
us an adequate idea of these unrecovered plays, but their popu- 
larity is indicated by the large number of references in drama- 
turgic treatises. Some information, however, is available about 
the plot of the oft-quoted Puspa-dusitaka, mentioned above, from 
the accounts given by Kuntaka and by the authors of the Ndtya- 
darpana* A Prakarana in six acts, it had for its theme the love- 
story of a merchant Samudradatta and Nandayanti, which involved 
their secret marriage, opposition from Samudradatta’s father 
Sagaradatta, her pregnancy, suspicion of her chastity, and the final 
reunion of the lovers by means of a ring of recognition and by the 
identification of the constellation under which their child was born. 

The licarya-cuddmaV'i of Saktibhadra ® is claiimed to be the 
oldest South Indian play (the author having declared in the 

^ See R. Ramamurtbi in Jour. Orient. Research^ Ilf, 1929, pp. 80*89. Ifc appears to 
have been vvriiten to emulate Vi^&khadatta’s work. 

^ Also quoted by Bhoja and daradd.taDaya. 

3 The NiHya-darpa}}a also cites a Ahhinava-rUghava of K$Irasv&min, pupil of 
Bba^t^nduraja, who was Abhi^a^a^upta’s Guru ; but this work cbviously belongs to the end 
of the 10th century. 

^ See pp. 226, 286, 248. See R. Ramamurthy in JOR, Madras, IV, 1980, pp. 78*81. 

^ Ed. C. Sankararaja Sastri, with introd. by Eoppusvami Sastri, B&lamanorBm& 
Press, Madras 1926 ; Eng. trs. by the same editor, 1927 separately. It has been claimed that 
the Ahhi^eka and the Praiimd were also written by 8aktibh<adr&, and that the UnmSda- 
vdeavadutta, mentioned by daktibhadra himself as another work of his, is the same work 
as the PfOtiffid.-* t But these suggestions lack proot 
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Prologue that he belonged to Daksinapatha), and is assigned, not 
on very adequate grounds, to the 9th century. It dramatises, in 
seven acts, the story of the Ramayana, and betrays knowledge 
of Bhavabhuti’s plays. Although it contains some fine stanzas 
and good prose, it is poorly executed as a drama, and there is 
nothing remarkable in it except the pretty device, from which the 
play takes its name, of the magic crest-jewel of Sita as a token 
of recognition. The first two acts deal with the Surpanakha episode 
in the forest as one of the motives of the feud ; the third and 
fourth, with Slta’s abduction by Ravana approching in the magic 
disguise of Rama; the fifth, with Ravana’s love-making to Sita 
interrupted by Mandodarl ; the sixth, with the embassy of 
Hanfiraat who presents to Sita the miraculous ring of Rama for 
recognition, and returns with the marvellous crest-jewel of Sita 
as a token; and the last act winds up with the fire-ordeal. The 
incident of the crest-jewel and magic-ring, which is mentioned 
for the first time in act iii and utilised in act vi, is of course 
suggested by Valmiki’s Cudamani and Angullyaka, but it is 
employed as a mere device and is neither the central motive nor 
a dramatically effective idea. The play contains some fine 
verses, but it is really a series of narrative episodes, with some 
inventiveness (as for instance, Ravana’s disguise as Rama, but it 
is perhaps suggested by Bhavabhuii’s Surpanakba .disguised as 
Manthara), and with a slight dramatic unity of action, derived 
from Bhavabhuti’s idea of a central feud between Ravana and 
Rama. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE LATER DECADENT POETRY AND PROSE 
1. General Characteristics 

As a term of popular criticism, the epithet ‘ decadent ’ would 
at first sight appear too vague and facile to be applied to a litera- 
ture which extends over several centuries and comprises abun- 
dance and variety of talent and effort ; but when we consider the 
strange combination of elaborate pains and insufficient accomplish- 
ment, of interminable prolixity and endless dreariness, characteris- 
ing the poetical and dramatic literature which was produced from 
the 10th century onwards, the appropriateness of the description 
will be obvious. It is true that no strict theory of evolution is 
applicable to literature, and that occasional burst of individual 
excellence upsets all complacent labelling ; but there can be no 
doubt that in the period we are considering the truly creative 
epoch of Sanskrit literature had exhausted itself; and there was 
no ability to rise to a new form of art, no turning point, nor any 
return to the earlier manner of the great poets. The entire lite- 
rature was imitative and reproductive ; and even if some brilliant 
flashes are perceptible here and there, the general characteristics 
are so even and uniform that there is hardly any breach of conti- 
nuity in its monotonously long course of history. The poets of 
the period suggest facility rather than inspiration, subtlety rather 
than judgment, immense and varied learning rather than vigour 
and versatility of spontaneous power. With all their inherited 
affluence and inborn talent for elaborate composition, the 
greatest of them is scarcely a poet at all, but a consummate versi- 
fier, who sums up all the traditions of poetic art that can be 
learned by a clever artisan. If there is no innovation, there is 
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also no adaptability of old-world art to new-world usage. What 
was once living and organic becomes mechanical and fossilised. 
All this means not progress, but decided decline, or at least 
stagnation, in which the shallow streams of poetic fancy move 
sluggishly within the confines of conventional matter and 
manner. 

This is nowhere so evident in this period as in the cultiva- 
tion of the Mahakavya, the so-called great poem, which makes 
no attempt to escape from its stiff limitations, but contents itself 
with a continuation of the established tradition. The moulder of 
its form and spirit is not Kalidasa but his stalwart successors, 
among whom Bhatti and Magha appear to have wielded the 
greatest influence. The admiration for Kalidasa is doubtless 
unfeigned, but the failure to take him as a model arose from an 
incapacity to comprehend his spirit. Bharavi had certainly 
vigour and variety, but he was, in the opinion of later genera- 
tions, entirely eclipsed by Magha, while Kumaradasa’s mediocre 
attempt to reproduce Kalidasa’s simpler method produced little 
impression. Bhatti and Magha, therefore, were preferred by 
authors of laborious talents as models of imitative literary exer- 
cises ; for here it was possible to make up by learning and rhetoric 
what was lacking in passion and poetry. On the one hand, the 
work of Bhatti became the precursor of some marvellous triumphs 
of literary ingenuity, Magha’s poem, on the other, started a long 
series of artificially sustained compositions, which seldom went 
beyond the stereotyped form, theme, manner and method, and 
included all the customary appendages aud embellishments. No 
one would deny that Magha was a poet, but very few would 
assert that he was one of the greatest kind ; and yet he became 
practically the sole arbiter of poetic taste to later generations. 
This was possible because the standard of verse-making, which 
he brought into vogue, confir'med the tendency to limit poetry to 
prescribed and prescribable form, to abstention as much as 
possible from what is individual and conformation to what is 
conventional. On the positive side of his excellence, Magha 

8»-1848B 
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himself was indebted to this process of conscious or unconscious 
conventionalising, which he brought to its acme and which all 
his successors adored. But while Magha was a poet, not many 
of his Successors were ; they had his qualities without bis genius, 
his defects without the power of redeeming them. The fine 
sense of restraint and balance which we find in Kalidasa is some- 
thing quite different from the new standard of erudite correctness 
and massive craftsmanship, in which hardly any one can be put 
above Magha, but which, up to a point, can be acquired and 
applied by labour and dexterity. 

The tendency to uniformity and consequent monotony is 
also perceptible, though in a less obvious degree, in the shorter 
poems of this period. Perhaps in no other sphere than that of 
erotic poetry there is greater opportunity for individual variation, 
but the convention established by /Vraaruand Bhartrhari is seldom 
overstepped. One comes across almost invariable touches of 
consummate elegance and occasional freshness of conception and 
execution, to which the large number of erotic stanzas quoted in 
the Anthologies bear witness ; but the elegance is often the 
product of mechanical adroitness, and refined ingenuity replaces 
spontaneity of poetic inspiration. In the Stotra literature of this 
period there is perhaps greater personal element, which inspires 
more impressive devotional fervour, but in course of time this 
type of composition also becomes, like erotic poetry, decrepit and 
confined to the narrow limits of standardised topic, mood and 
phraseology. The small body, again of didactic and satiric 
writing, which presents wise and earnest reflections or mocking 
arabesques of men and manners, has a piquancy of its own ; 
but here also the earlier models are too slavishly followed, 
and the descriptions and reflections are of a too broad and obvious 
character. A new field of poetic adventure is afforded by the 
opportunities of historical themes, but the method is too favour- 
able to rhetoric not to be perilous to history. There are also a 
few Prose Kavyas, but Banabhatta had set an example too 
dangerous for smaller men, while the Campu, as an off-shoot of 
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the Prose Kavya, is late, secondary and incompetent. The fact 
that outside exegetical and scholastic writings this period cannot 
show much prose, and that the small amount of literary prose 
that it can show is not of much consequence, would of itself 
indicate the poverty of the literature in one of its important 
aspects. A greater interest, therefore, attaches to the prose 
story-books, which show some sense of the value of a straight- 
forward style, rare in the studied masterpieces of the Prose 
Kavya and the Oampu : but the collections, though always 
amusing, are often pedestrian and sometimes unredeemingly 
gross, and they seldom pass beyond conventional assumptions to 
an original or superior vein of literature. 

It is evident that one of the outstanding features of the 
poetical literature of this period in almost all its branches is its 
extraordinary lack of originality and independence. The writers 
are undoubtedly gifted with considerable literary skill, but they 
are cnpable masters, as well as unfortunate victims, of a rigid 
convention. The convention believed that the general alone was 
orthodox, and that there was no room for the individual ; in 
practice, it led to a standardisation of idea and expression, of 
form and theme. On the positive side, it aimed at a w'ell- 
informed utilisation of accumulated experience and experiment, 
at the achievement of order, regularity and correctness in accord- 
ance with fixed principles and patterns, at the establishment of a 
kind of literary etiquette regarding what to say and how to say it, 
and at the stabilising of a poetic diction as the proper uniform 
of poetry. Once we accept the scheme and the standard, there 
is much excellent writing in this period, if not much excellent 
literature. Within his limits, the author is a master of his 
craft ; if he does not betray any knowledge of other modes and 
ideals, he never stumbles in regard to his own mode and ideal, 
for which no labour is too arduous for him, no ingenuity too 
refined ; moments of greatness are rare, but there is nothing 
slipshod or slovenly ; and above all, he has that indescribable but 
real quality called breeding. 
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The works of the period, therefore, are based upon solid and 
extensive acquirements ; they are careful and sustained products 
of an urbane and highly cultured poetic art. The poets have no 
hesitation to treat the most worn-out and commonplace subjects 
on the tenaciously conservative plan and procedure ; but in the 
extraordinary command of a rich and recondite vocabulary, in 
the grace and fluency of phrasing, in the painful accuracy of 
grammatical forms, in the elaborate adjustment of sonorous 
sound and sense, in the skilled use of difficult and diverse metres, 
in the ingenuity of wielding a weighty, ornamented and complex 
diction, their achievements possess a degree of massively and 
mechanically polished efficiency which is indeed astonishing. 
The process is lower but surer ; it cannot attain pinnacles nor 
plumb profundities, but it can float on a conscientious level of 
equable and pleasant accomplishment. In no other period, and 
perhaps in no other literature, we have such a large number of 
productions, ranging over many centuries, which may not have 
given us poetry of the right kind, but which are perfect triumphs 
of poetic artifice in its best and worst senses. For bulk of work, 
unfailing workmanship and general competence, it is impossible 
to ignore them entirely, but it is also impossible to admire them 
heartily. 

But whatever we may in our day think of it, the literature 
itself never shows any dissatisfaction with the fetters and limita- 
tions that it creates for itself, nor is its audience ever puzzled or 
repelled by them. There is always a complete agreement and 
understanding between the poets and their admirers, involving a 
perfect accommodation of the works to the standard of excellence 
demanded and the mental attitude or aptitude of their readers. 
Otherwise, the vast and contented multiplication, with only small 
variations, of the same types of composition for several centuries 
would not be intelligible. That the claims of most of these 
' writers to the name of poet could be disputed probably never 
entered into their own conscience, nor into the head of their 
admiring contemporaries and imitators ; but when one considers 
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the question absolutely, and not with reference to particular 
conditions, one cannot fail to recognise that this literature seldom 
possesses the freedom which emphasises creative imagination and 
aims at achieving anything other than what accepted tradition 
approves. The literature will never lack its fit readers, though 
few, but it will never have any wide appeal. 

For, all this means an attempt to mechanise an activity of 
the human mind which refuses to be mechanised, to reduce to 
norms and categori(!s what can never be normal and categori- 
cal, to immobilise the mobile by throwing a bridle on the neck 
of Pegasus. That the art of poetry could be systematised, 
after the method of positive sciences, appears to have 
been one of the tacitly fundamental postulates of the system 
of Poetics, which had sprung up in the meantime, and 
which concerned itself chiefly with a i)edagogic and practical 
exposition of the decorative devices of literary expression. 
The belief that the explanation of the verbal arrangement 
was enough for understanding the process of poetic creation 
led naturally to the formulation of definite canons and conven- 
tions for the benefit of the aspiring poets.' The rhetorical 
works, therefore, taught craftsmanship rather than creation, 
a doctrine of technique rather than free exercise of the poetic 
imagination, a respect for convention rather than individuality 
of treatment. Sanskrit Poetics reached the rank of an inde- 
pendent discipline at about the time when Sanskrit poetry itself, 
ini the hands of less imaginative writers, was becoming a highly 
factitious product of verbal specialists. The Poetics naturally 
reflected the temper and encouraged the tendency of the poetry. 
With surprising assiduity and astuteness, it analysed precedents 
and formulated prescriptions ; and in a period in which industry 
was reckoned higher than inspiration it came to have perforce 
an authority disproportionate to its importance. Both in theory 
and practice, therefore, we have a willing and unquestioned 

^ For a discussion of the whole question, see 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics as a study of 
Aesthetic in Dacca University Studies, Vol. i, pt. 2, p. 83 f. 
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obedience to modes and models, laws and means, in accordance 
with a well defined and unalterable norm. The result was, on the 
one hand, a severe restriction of poetic imagination and ex- 
pression, but, on the other, a correspondingly high proficiency 
in the attainment of mechanical excellence. The allied dis- 
ciplines of Grammar, Lexicology, Erotics and Prosody also 
brought in their highly refined mass of rules, uormatively 
defined and classified with equally fertile and elaborative 
acumen. If the poet was not an expert in the long list of 
sciences and arts prescribed for his mental equipment, he was 
at least well versed in the technical requirements and conventions 
of these studies, which were meant to instruct him in the arti- 
fices of his craft, in the adroit manufacturing of standardised 
poetry. 

That the poetry of this period should be a product of high 
cultivation, meant chiefly for a highly cultivated audience, is also 
a natural corollary of the fact that it flourished in an age in 
which scholastic cultivation of learning was becoming universal. 
In almost every branch of knowledge, in the various arts and 
sciences, the really creative age was almost finished by the 
10th century ; it was succeeded necessarily by a scholastic stage 
of critical elaboration, the chief work of which consisted not only 
in systematising the accumulated stock of dogmas and doctrines 
but also in making fine and subtle distinctions in matters of 
detail. It was the age of commentaries and of commentaries on 
commentaries, of manuals and manuals of manuals. All this, 
of course, meant spread of learning and intellectual activity, 
but the learning was circumscribed and unfruitful, and the 
intellectual activity dissipated itself in elaborate but 
useless refinements. Under an astonishing mass of curious 
erudition and endlessly fertile dialectic acumen, there is, 
generally speaking, very little independent thinking or cons- 
tructive ability ; and the learned distinctions are in most crises 
trivial niceties which concern accidents rather than essentials. 
The different systems of speculative thought may now be 
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supposed to have "well nigh run their course and attained their 
natural termination in a stage of uncreative but prolix 
scholasticism. 

In the literature of the period the scholastic tendency 
reflects itself in the portentuous employment of the intellect to 
a disproportionate finical end. With the general subsidence 
of the creative impulse, we have a stage of weighty and 
ingenious elaboration, made with talent, industry and 
learning, but with an exaggerated consciousness of art. The 
influence acted in twofold ways. The range and quality 
of poetic thought and expression become, on the one 
band, extremely limited and studied in having its mechanism 
ponderously well established, and, on the other, extremely 
abundant and subtle in working out strange and unnatural 
variations. Marvellous erudition goes hand in hand with 
marvellous refining of trivialities. The lost art of an earlier 
generation is thereby not revived, nor is a new art created out 
of its ashes; but the accumulated resources become the means 
of parade and dexterity. 

We have thus a class of admirable but secondary writers, 
in whom intellect and fancy become more powerful than 
sentiment and imagination, and technical skill and learning 
get the better of originality of conception and execution. They 
choose the broad and easy path of mechanical conventionality ; 
and with ready-made words and ideas, forms and themes, it is 
not difficult to acquire impressive facility and attain respectable 
workmanship. But the productions become too much alike, 
being fashioned after the same pattern ; their subjects have too 
little variety, their treatment fundamentally similar, and their 
style and diction employ the same commonplaces of words, ideas, 
epithets and conceits. In order to counteract this monotony, 
inseparable from working with rigidly similar means and 
materials, it is inevitable that there should be an oppressive and 
unnatural display of erudition and technical cleverness. The 
key-word is grace, of which there is enough, but the word 
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becomes almost synonymous with ' strained and strange refine- 
ments. Instead of reducing the encumbrance of ornament, 
the quest of the adorned becomes morbid and fanatical, but it 
is top often in the lower rhetoric that bedizenment is sought. 
It is not prodigality of beauty but of ingenuity. The poet is 
always on the watch for unexpected analogies and dexterous 
turns of expression ; he cultivates astoundingly clever manipulation 
of words, their sound-effects in alliterative jingle and chiming 
assonance, the multifarious ways of splitting them up for diver- 
sity of meaning ; an idea is turned to every conceivable distortion ; 
the most far-fetched conceits, which bear the same relation to 
beautiful ideas as play upon words bear to charming wit, are 
laboriously discovered ; the most obscure recesses of learned 
or mythological allusions are ransacked. It Is needless to com- 
ment on this subtle pedantry and appalling taste, which do not 
wait upon nature but try to anticipate her and thereby defeat 
themselves. The whole procedure of the decadent poetry bears an 
analogy to the methods of the scholastic pedagogue, but the 
effect is one of a conjuror’s tricks, astonishing but puerile. 

All these excesses betoken the close of the literary age, but 
the history of Sanskrit poetry does not, curiously enough, close 
formally with the 1 0th century. It loses all genuine interest 
thereafter, but works continued to be produced plentifully and 
unbrokenly for several centuries. The amazing profusion of 
production need not surprise iis, nor need it prove that the 
works are not decadent. The volubility of bad poets is a parallel 
to the prolixity of scholastic pedants. Working on well defined 
lines and with well established mechanism, it is possible for 
average ability and industry to multiply the accepted patterns in 
vast number and imposing magnitude. The quantity here is, 
therefore, not an index to quality ; it is a kind of mass production 
on a regular scale ; and it would be idle to value the products 
in the higher sphere of poetry. The average poetry may have 
attained a respectable level, but there is hardly any great poetry. 
The hundreds of names that range over several centuries include 
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indeed those of some poets who are not yet utterly discrowned, 
but on their brows, the laurels are thin and brittle ; and it is 
difficult to say if most of them will ever recover much or any- 
thing of the great reputation which they long held. New names 
are also being constantly unearthed by the pious care of assiduous 
scholars, but it cannot be said that in their totality they add 
much of real w'orth to the store of Sanskrit poetry. It is 
even doubtful if most of the versifying authors who have been 
‘ discovered ’ really deserve a resurrection from the limbo of 
oblivion. Amiable antiquarians who have made the attempt 
have succeeded only in keeping a few names half alive and in 
securing a limited recognition of the merits of a few others. 
Even as ‘ minor ’ poets they arc hardly of much importance. 
A true minor poet ought to be more than a mere name and to be 
fairly readable ; but few, save scholars, know more than the 
names (if so much) of these obscure scribblers of the period. 

Much of the artificial and recondite tendencies of this litera- 
ture would have been counteracted had it been popular in the 
proper sense of the terra, or had real contact with life and its 
realities. But from the very beginning it was sequestered for 
the study or for cultured society, which was hardly the nourishing 
soil of human interest and intercourse. It had little, therefore, 
of the gaits de coeur, the bold and joyous popular sentiment, its 
rough good sense, its simplicity, directness and freedom ; the poetry 
was lofty, exclusive, refined and cultivated. It was composed for 
an urban and sophisticated audience, and had its own system of 
phraseology, its own set of ideas and conceits and its own refinement 
of emotional analysis. In course of time, its stylistic elegancies 
and sentimental subtleties must have spread down and reached the 
masses, and there is no reason to suppose that their appreciation 
was always restricted to a privileged circle. But in the less creative 
stage, the poetry had less universality of appeal and became more 
factitious and remote. It receded further from common life and 
common realities and became almost exclusively a product of 
artificial and erudite fancy. Its environment, innate characteristics 
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and conditions of growth encouraged, to its extreme limit, 
a taste which preferred the fantastic and the elaborate to the 
fervid and the spontaneous. In the cultivation of all that is odd, 
weighty and elaborate, the poet became indifferent to the natural 
graces of thought and emotion in their most simple forms, and 
his subtle and ponderous style ceased to have a really wide appeal. 

There may have been in this period a close touch between 
Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry, but there is no evidence to show 
that Prakrit poetry, at least in this period, was in any sense 
popular poetry. As a matter of fact, it was as stilted as Sans- 
krit, and was doubtless influenced by the same literary tradition. 
Even in the preceding period, the Setu-bandha and the Gauda-vaha 
are in no way less artificially constructed than the contemporary 
Sanskrit Kavyas, white Raja^ekhara’s Prakrit verse and prose in 
the present period show that they were composed by a poet and 
for an audience who were both familiar with Sanskrit models. 
The remark is also applicable, to a certain extent, to the Apa- 
bhram^a poetry, which was gradually coming into prominence, 
but which never received as much literary recognition as the 
Prakrit. Being essentially derivative, neither Prakrit nor 
Apabhrain^a poetry proved a solvent for the stiffness and pedantry 
of Sanskrit poetry, which, on the contrary, reacted upon them 
and made them share its artificialities. If there existed a popular 
literature, it was never adequately represented by Prakrit or 
Apabhram^a poetry, nor was its influence palpably perceptible on 
Sanskrit. Occasionally, here and there, a new trait, like the use 
of rhyme, emerges ; but even rhyme is sparingly used in Sanskrit, 
only in some Stotras and lyric stanzas. It is not until we come 
to Jayadeva’s Gita-govinda that we find the first positive instance 
of the reaction of popular literature on Sanskrit and the first 
successful attempt to rennovate the older form and substance by 
the absorption of the newer life and spirit. This was indeed not 
an isolated phenomenon, but the result apparently of a fairly 
wide-spread tendency, the importance of which cannot be exagge- 
rated. It did not, however, prove powerful and extensive enough 
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to renew and remodel entirely the declining Sanskrit poetry or 
save it from its approaching stagnation. It is curious, therefore, 
that the extreme and affected classical ity of Sanskrit poetry and 
drama continued uninterrupted for a long stretch of centuries, and 
a true romantic reaction never set in. It is only with the advent 
of British rule in the 19th century and at the touch of contem- 
porary European literature, that the romantic art came to prevail, 
not in Sanskrit poetry which was all but dead, but in modern 
Indian literature, which started vigorously in a new environment 
and under totally new influences. 

There was, thus, in its long course of history from the 10th 
century onwards, no absorption of new influence nor any attempt 
to deviate from the beaten track. The average Sanskrit poet 
could never refuse or defy convention, and there were few rebels 
among the hundreds of self-satisfied imitators. But the process 
appears to have commenced even before the 10th century. The 
poetic convention was not the conscious work of a single mind, 
but it was spread over a long period of time and established by 
degrees by the influence of several great writers, commencing 
from Bhat^i and Magha. Inherent drawbacks in the literature 
itself, the whole cast of its thought and expression, its general 
outlook, its monotony of subject, conservative taste and limitation 
of treatment, its adoption of an affected poetic diction — all these, 
combined with declining poetic power, which concerned itself 
more with elaboration than creation, became fatal to the growth 
of real poetry and indicated that the literature now badly needed 
a change. Such a change, however, did not come with the 
Muhammadan occupation of the country, either for better or for 
worse. Although there is evidence to show that imperial rulers 
from Akbar to Shah Jahan, as well as local Muslim potentates, 
were patrons of Sanskrit learning and literature, the equilibrium 
does not appear to have been much disturbed. It is, therefore, 
not correct to say that the process of decadence was brought 
about or hastened by foreign rule and its attendant disturbances, 
for the seeds of decadence were already there and were 
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germinating for some time. We have seen that the epoch of 
really great and creative writers had already gone by, and the 
decline had commenced, not only in literature, but more widely 
in various branches of Sanskrit learning. The foreign dominion, 
therefore, was never responsible for the process ; but it must be 
said that it never brought in its wake any vigorous poetic or 
dramatic literature, contact with which could have retarded the 
decline or furnish fresh impetus for revival. If a literature, after 
creating great things in the past, does nothing more of the same 
kind for several centuries and practically limits itself to the 
abundant reproduction of laborious trifles, then the conclusion is 
obvious that it has come to its natural termination ; and it is 
futile to lay the blame upon external disturbances, which might 
have seriously affected men’s mind, but which never actively 
discouraged nor caused any paucity of literary production, nor 
even broke in upon its atmosphere of aloofness from real life.^ 

2. The Mahakavya 

Magha is the last sturdy figure among the earlier group of 
Mahakavya writers ; and he naturally becomes, by his popularity 
and position, the puissant and glorious founder of the tribe in 
later times. In accepting his work, as well as that of Bhatti in 
some cases, the Mahakavya does not, however, connect itself with 
the best and highest tradition ; for there is no return to the earlier 
and more limpid manner of A^vaghosa and Kalidasa, whose 
classic examples never made it feel entitled to emancipate itself 
from the bondage of an inferior convention. Even Magha’s 
influence is badly and inadequately represented ; for his obvious 

* The utilisation of Persian literature is late and scanty. The Kaiha-kautuka led 
Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1901), for instance, of Srivara, who flourishec. 
in the I6th century and wTote to please his patron Zain-u’l-’AbidIn of Kashmir, renders into 
facile Sanskrit the theme of Yusuf and Zulaikha. The work, in 14 chapters, is composed 
entirely in Sloka, and is virtually a rendering of Mulla Jam! Nur-u’d-dln’s work, for a 
comparison with which see R. Schmidt, Das Kathakatdukam de$ Snvara vergJeichen mit 
DschdmVs Jumf tiud Znleikhuy Kiel 1898. 
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l-hetorical mannerisms are reproduced rather than his rare poetic 
qualities. The Mahakavya, as an extensive and elevated poetic 
endeavour, probably came to be regarded as the highest type of 
composition and as the indispensable test of a great poet. It 
had a prodigious vogue ; but, notwithstanding high pretensions 
and conscientious effort, it is perhaps the most laboured and least 
animated of all the types of poetic composition affected in this 
period. The works have received praise for their sustained and 
careful conformity to the recognised standard of erudite fancy 
and verbal proficiency, but they have deserved censure because 
they are so obviously elaborate exercises in metre and language 
rather than fruits of poetic inspiration. In different circums- 
tances and in other times, the worthy authors might have 
achieved individuality and distinction, but here they content 
themselves with a mastery of the conventional style and ignore 
qualities which we demand of those whom we designate masters. 
We have already spoken of the general characteristics and 
particular tendencies of the Mahakavya as practised by Kalidasa’s 
great successors. In this period they are so firmly established 
by the authority and popularity of these distinguished writers 
that we find little variation of the general scheme, method, topic 
and style. As a rigidly fixed type, the Mahakavya ceases to 
develop, but there is progressive increase of artificiality and 
decrease of taste. The theme, placidly accepted from well known 
legendary sources, are, as before, too slender to support a lofty 
and extensive poem, and there is no sense of the central story 
and its regular unfolding. Tor the human drama it lacks sinew ; 
it contents itself with romance and fantasy. The prodigality 
of loosely connected divagations, descriptive, argumentative or 
erotic, is wearisomely similar in every poem. It hampers, in- 
terrupts and buries under its load the inadequate and unsubstan- 
tial narrative, but it is a convenient outlet for the exhibition of 
technical skill and learning. In poetry, there is perhaps nothing 
wrong if the subject is of little importance, but the treatment in 
this case is also narrowly conditioned, and the manner displays 
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all the deadly weaknesses of pseudo-classicism, the climax being 
reached in the childish tricks of the Citra-bandhas, which are 
repeated in almost unbroken tradition.^ The poets may be 
uninspired but they are exceedingly active. They do not know 
what tedium means ; they can go on weaving hundreds of elabo- 
rate stanzas and build up a verbal edifice of magnificence, in 
which scholarly ingenuity masquerades under the name of poetry 
and reduces it to a magnificence of futility. 

The Mahakavya writers of this period, therefore, both gain 
and lose by their chronological position. They find ready to 
their hands a system of poetic composition, working on well 
defined lines, and following recognised principles and an established 
tradition, as well as an audience trained to the manner by a 
succession of brilliant writers. But with consequent facility and 
finish of execution, the freedom of conception and treatment is 
forfeited. There must either be the reproduction, in varied com- 
binations, of stock situations and familiar motives, or the forced 
invention of strange and unnatural themes ; the one tending to 
monotonous repetition, the other to unhealthy wildness. With 
diminishing poetic power and increasing verbal skill, the poets of 
this period choose the former alternative. If they had not the 
genius to rise superior to their circumstances and leave the beaten 
path, they had at least the geniu.s, in a flawed and limited sense, 
to w'ork out finical variations and produce tour de force of con- 
siderable rhetorical cunning, if not of poetical brilliance. It is 
true that all the works cannot be outright condemned, and some of 
them are curious mosaics of the good and bad of their exemplars ; 
but the task of sifting much dross to find pure gold may be a 
delight to the scholar, but hardly repays the trouble of the 
ordinary reader. 


^ The tricks are progressively discredited even by the rhetoricians, although they 
become the subject, as we shall see, of specialised treatises. As an evidence of the author’s 
extraordinary command over the language, they may be regarded as curiosities, but when 
an apologist of Sanskrit poetry speaks of them as ^'giving word-puzzles in a poetic garb;’' he 
indulges in an enthusiastic confusion between word-puzzles and poetry I 
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We have thus in the Mahakavya of the period industrious 
monuments of poetic skill, but not much of real poetry. Most 
of them are hardly human documents ; they embody cold and 
methodical practice in conventional art and artifice. They all 
think the same thought and speak the same speech. It is 
difficult to maintain that the passion in these poems is ever 
genuine, but the poets need not have taken so much pains to 
cover up whatever trace there is of it under a prodigious amount 
of pedantry and bad rhetoric. Some of the poems still possess 
a limited popularity, and can still be declaimed by school-boys ; 
but most of them are hopelessly dead and require little criticism. 

A typical instance of the decadent Mahakavya is furnished 
by the Hara-vijaya * of the Kashmirian Ratnakara, son of 
Amrtabhanu, who flourished under Cippata JayapTda (832-44 
A.D.) and Avantivarman (855-84 A.D.) in a period of consider- 
able literary activity. It is a stupendous work of 50 cantos 
and 4,321 verses, but the main narrative is extremely scanty, 
and the interest is made to dissipate itself into a number of 
subsidiary channels. It relates the story of the slaying by Siva 
of the demon Andhaka who, born blind of Siva himself, regained 
sight by his austerities and became a menace to the gods. But 
the author must show his knowledge of polity in eight cantos 
(ix-xvi) and of erotic practice in another ten or eleven (xvii-xx, 
xxii-xxviii) ; the latter digression concerning Siva’s host, who 
appear to be better lovers than warriors, works out the usual 
paraphernalia of purely descriptive matter, such as plucking 
of flowers, sporting in water, sunset, moonrise, stormy sea, 
pangs of lover’s separation, feminine toilet and blandishments, 
drinking bouts and merriment, love-play, and sunrise! The 
opening description in six cantos (i-vi) of the city of Siva, his 
Tandava dance, the Seasons, Siva’s capital on Mount Mandara, 
and praise (in terms of Kashmirian Saiva philosophy !) and 

^ Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, with comm, of Alaka, NSP, Bombay 1890.— 
On Batnakara*s imitation of MSgba «ee Jacobi in WZKMf IV, 1890, p. 240 f. On tlie lexical 
materiaU in the poem see B. Schmidt in WZKM , XXIX, p. 269 f. 
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appeal to Siva by the Seasons fleeing for protection to him, 
are balanced by the closing accounts of the sending of messenger, 
the demon’s kingdom in heaven, exchange of defiances, prepara- 
tion for the campaign and the imaginative battle lacking the 
virtue of imagination, all of which occupy twenty cantos (xxxi-1) 
and include the tricks of the Citra-bandha (canto xlviii) and a 
tremendous hymn to Candi (canto xlvii) in 167 Vasantatilaka 
stanzas ! Eatnakara’s work, with its utter lack of taste and sense 
of proportion, persistent straining of effort and interminable 
dreariness, beautifully exemplifies the desperate state to which 
the Mahakavya had already descended, Ratnakara is styled 
VagT^vara and Vidyapati ; his mastery of speech and specialised 
learning perhaps justify the titles ; but he is hardly a poet of 
distinction. He fancied his powers of writing a Mahakavya, 
but his own assertion that one who is not a poet can become 
a poet, and even a great poet, is characteristic of the attitude 
which is apt to confuse pedantry with poetry. Although Kahlana 
(v. 34) mentions him, Alaka writes a gloss on his work, the 
anthologists take notice of some of his verses ^ and Ksemendra 
praises his command of the Vasantatilaka metre, yet the rarity 
of copies of his work in later times, even in Kashmir,^ is perhaps 
significant of the fact that the work could never live and was 
not unjustly consigned to oblivion. 

The Kapphinabhyudaya ^ of Ratnakara’s younger contem- 
porary Sivasvarain, who also adorned the court of Avantivarman, 
is a work of exactly the same type. Notwithstanding a limited 
recognition by anthologists, rhetoricians and lexicographers, 


1 For the anthology verses see Petersion, Suhhdsitavalit p. 96; Aufrecht in ZDMG, 
XXXVI, p. 372 f. Some of the verses are undoubtedly striking, but they shine in the reflected 
glory of conventional words and ideas. 

® The first detailed account of the work was given by Biihler in his Kashmir Repor\ 
(extra no. of JBRAS)^ Bombay 1877, pp. 4346. The published text contains many lacunae 
for want of good manuscripts. 

3 Ed. Gaurishankar, Panjab Univ. Orient. Publication Series, Lahore 1987. The 
first notable account of the work was given by Seshagiri Sastri in his Report of Sanskrit and 
Tamil MSS* I No. 2^ Madras 1899. 
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this work also suffered a similar, but not unexceptionable, 
neglect.^ Like HatnSkara, Sivasvamin, son of Arkasvamin, was 
probably a Kashmirian ^aiva, and his poem is dedicated to 
Siva (xx. 46) ; but he does not disdain to invoke and glorify the 
Buddha. Contrary to general practice, but probably on the 
advice of a Buddhist monk and teacher named Candramitra, 
Sivasvamin selects for his theme the Buddhist legend * of 
Kapphina, which exits in two different versions in the Sanskrit 
Avadana-^ataka and in the Pali commentaries. Sivasvamin 
shows a first-hand knowledge of Buddhist doctrine and its 
terminology, but he selects the simple Avadana story of king 
Kapphina of Daksinapatha, who invades the territory of Prasena- 
jit of SravastI but is converted into Buddhism by a miracle, and 
works it out of all recognition and in the full and approved manner 
of the Mahakavya, as prescribed by the rhetoricians. Although 
he speaks of having studied Kalidasa, Bhartrmentba ® and 
Dandin, his work is obviously modelled on those of Bharavi, 
Magha and even Katnakara.'* Although it is less ambitious in 
having the respectable limit of twenty cantos, against fifty of 
Ratnakara, it is composed in no less difficult and ornate diction 
and with no less leisurely display of abundant skill and learning 
in the employment of language, metre ® and rhetorical ornament. 
He cannot, of course, omit the customary appendages of dispro- 
portionately lengthy descriptions (cantos viii-xv) of the six seasons, 
enjoyment of w'ater-sports, plucking of flowers, toilet, sunset, 
moonrise, drinking parties, union of lovers and sunrise, as well 

^ It is noteworthy that manuscripts are rare even in its place of origin. No Kashmi- 
rian MSS were available for the above edition, which is based chiefly, but unsatisfactorily, 
on fragmentary O^iyi and Newari copies. 

* This is in no way surprising when we remember that in the next century Kseinendra, 
another Kashmirian, includes the Buddha among the Avataras in his Dasdvatdra-carita. 

* The title of Sivasvfimin’s work, however, reminds one of the Bhuvandbhyudaya of 
his predecessor SaAkuka, which is mentioned by Kahlapa (iv. 704). 

^ For the close resemblances, see Gaurishankar, op. cit., pp. li-lxix. 

* For metrical analysis, see Gaurishankar, pp. Ixx-lxxiii. Sivasvamin employs 
altogether 42 different metres, but in canto vi he makes a display of 87 kinds of metre, 
as against Bh&ravi’s 16 and Magha ’s 22 in cantos t and iv respectively of their poems. 

41— 1843B 
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as of sending of messengers, councils of war, political discussion 
and artificial battle-scenes, including the tricks of the Citra- 
bandha (vi-xviii) and a hymn to the Buddha in Prakrit and 
his replying sermon in Sanskrit (xix-xx) ! In spite of the novelty 
of his central theme, Sivasvamin can claim no more merit 
than that of producing a literary curiosity of Sastric knowledge, 
technical facility and misplaced ingenuity ; and as a successor 
of the great composers of artificial verse, he is entitled to all the 
censure and perhaps to some of the praise allotted to Bha^ti and 
Magha, as well as to his contemporary Ratnakara/ 

The 3nkantha-canta ^ of Mankhaka, another Kashmirian 
work in: twenty-five cantos, composed between 1135 and 
1145 A.D., shows the same stereotyped form, method and 
diction, hut reverts for its theme to the Purana legend of Siva’s 
overthrow of Tripura. As usual, the story here is of the 
slightest importance, and the whole stock-in-trade of accessories 
is liberally brought in. After preliminary prayers and benedic- 
tions in one canto, the work dilates upon the theme of good and 
bad people (canto ii) and gives an account (canto iii) of the 
author, his family and his country. Mankhaka’s father was 
Vi^vavarta, son of Manraatha, and his three brothers Srngara, 
Bhanga ond Alanikara (familiarly called Lankaka) were all, like 
himself, scholars and employed as state officials. Ruyyaka, 
mentioned in the last canto (xv. 30, 135 f), is probably the same 
as Ruyyaka, author of the Alamkara-sarvasva, ® who apparently 
instructed the poet in the art of rhetoric. The story is taken up, 
in cantos iv and v, with a description of Kailasa and its deity, but 

1 We are told in an apocryphal verse of the Sukti-muktavali that Sivasvamin wrote 
some seven Mahakivyas, several dramatic works and eleven lacs of hymns and narrativei 
composed day by day in praise of Siva. We are mercifully spared of them. 

2 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, with comm, of Jonaraja ( c. 1417-67 A.D.j, The 
first detailed account of the work appeared in Bfihler’s Kashmir Report, cited above, ’pp. 60-62 

3 Rqyyaka’s work cites five verses from Mankhaka’s poem without naming the 
author (see Jacob in JRA8, 1897, p. 293 for these verses). The Southern tradition of 
Mafikhaka’s collaboration with Ruyyaka in the Alaipkdra-sarvasva does not seem to b 
authentic ; see B. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, pp. 191-93. — Mafikhaka appears to have written 

bit' work ft few years earlier than the date of Eahlai^^a's historical poem* 
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it is interrupted for several cantos (vi-xvi) with the digressive 
descriptions of the spring and the usual erotic sports and 
amusements, and of sunset, moonrise and morning. We return 
to the martial exploits, involved in the story but handled in the 
conventional manner, in the following cantos (xvii-xxiv), ending 
with the burning of Tripura. In the last canto, however, which 
was probably added later, we have an account of some historical 
and literary interest, written in the simpler and easier Sloka 
metre, of an assembly of learned men, held under the patronage of 
the poet’s brother Alarpkara, a minister of Jayasimha of Kashmir 
(1127-1150 A.D.), on the occasion of the completion and reading 
of the poem. It includes thirty names of scholars, poets and 
officials, stating their capacities and their tastes. But for these 
personal details, which have a value of their own, the Snhantha- 
carita shows only a faithful observance of the rules of Poetics re- 
garding the composition of a Mahakavya, and is consequently a 
work of little originality. As a pupil of Euyyaka, Mahkhaka shows 
much cleverness in the use of rhetorical ornaments, and succeeds 
in achieving some rich and charming effects in language and 
metre ; but, generally speaking, his work lacks lucidity of 
expression, ^ as well as freshness and variety. 

It is not necessary to take further detailed notice of the 
form and content of other Mahakavyas of this period, which are 
even more stiff productions, composed in strict accordance with 
the established norm. Some of the more extensive poems, 
again, like the Hara-carita-cintdmani^ of Jayadratha, are not 


1 If our MaAkhaka is identical with the author of the Mahkha-Uia, then he was also a 
leaicograpber, whose partiality for recondite words would not be surprising. 

* Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1897, tbe text going up to 22 
Prakadas. The form Jayadratha, and not Jay a rathe, of the author’s name occurs in the 
printed text, as well as in Biibler’s account, while tbe Kashmirian titles Rajanaka and 
MahamShedvara indicate that he was a Kashmirian Saiva. It is possible that he should be 
distinguished from and was in fact a brother of Jayaratha, the well known commentator on 
Abbinavagnpta’s Tantraloka and Kuyyaka’s Alarjikara-saTvatva (see 8. K. Do, Sanskrit 
Poetiet, i. p. 197 f). He flourished in the first quarter of the 13th century under BSjadeva of 
Kasbaiir. 
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really Mabakavyas, but works of tbe Mabatmya type, wbicb 
retail in tbe Sloka metre old and new Saiva my tbs and legends, 
some of wbicb are directly connected with places of pilgrimage 
in Kashmir. Similarly, tbe Kadamhari-kathd-sara ^ of still 
another Kashmirian Abhinanda, son of Jayanta Bhatta, is not a 
regular Mahakavya, but is only an elegant metrical summary of 
Bana’s romance in eight cantos, composed mostly in Sloka ; it 
has the honour of being quoted by Abhinavagupta, Ksemendra 
and Bboja, and apparently belongs to the first half of the 
9th century. Although the author mentions one- of his ancestors 
in the seventh degree as a Gauda, it is not clear if he is identical 
with the Gauda Abhinanda, ® who is cited extensively in the 
Anthologies, but whose verses are not traceable in the Kathd- 
sdra, or with Abhinanda, son of Satananda and author of the 
Rama-carita, whose date and place of origin is uncertain. * This 
last-named work, * incomplete even in thirty-six cantos, weaves 
a Mahakavya of the elaborate kind out of the well-worn Ramayana 
story, commencing from the abduction of Sita and ending with 
the death of Kumbha-Nikumbha; four supplementary cantos 
written by other hands complete the narrative. The Daidmtdra- 
carita ® of Ksemendra, also composed in Kashmir in 1066 A.D. 
is, again, not strictly a Mahakavya, nor a religious poem, but 

' Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1888, 1899; ed*. Acintyaram 
Sarman, Lahore 1900; also ed. in the Pandit, vols. i-ii. Ksemendra in his Kavi- 
haf^lhdhharana also refers to a Padya-kddamhari composed by himself. 

2 For references and discussion of the question, see S.K. De, Padydvali, pp. 182-84 and 
Netc Ind, Antiquary, IT, p. 86. 

3 Of the anthology verses quoted under the name Abhinanda, only two in Sadukti* 
harn^mxta (out of 22) and two in Sukti-mukidvali are traceable in the Rdma-carita (see introd., 
pp. vii-xiii). The earliest reference to this poet is that by So^dhala in his Udayasundarh 
AsetAd (pp. 2-8), which belongs to the 6rst quarter of the lltb century, while Bhoja quotes 
extensively, but anonymously, from tbe poem at about the same time. The problem is 
complicated by the fact that the editor of the Rdma-carita makes a plausible case of its 
author having belonged to Gauda; but the identity of his patron H&ravar^a Yuvaraja, son of 
Vikrama^ila, with Devapala, son of Dbarmap&la of Gauda, is, without further evidence, 
highly problematic. 

, ^ 4 Ed. E. 8. Bamaswami Sastri, Gaekwad's Orient. Series, Baroda 1980. 

S Ed. Dorgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1891. 
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gives an interesting account of the ten incarnations * in the 
regular Kavya style, being an abstract, more or less, of Puranic 
stories ; but, like Ksemendra’s other abstracts, * it is of little 
distinction in its eulogy or narrative. 

The only Mahakavya which need detain us is the Naisadha- 
carita ® of Sriharsa, not so much for its intrinsic poetic merit as 
for the interesting evidence it affords of the type of enormously 
laboured metrical composition which was widely and enthu- 
siastically favoured.* The work is regarded as one of the live great 
Mahakavyas in Sanskrit; it is undoubtedly the last masterpiece 
of industry and ingenuity that the Mahakavya can show, but to 
class it with the masterpieces of Kalidasa, Bharavi and even 
Magha is to betray an ignorance of the difference between poetry 
and its counterfeit. The question of the date and place of 
activity of Srihar§a, who is described as the son of Srihira and 
Mamalladevi, is not free from difficulty. In one of the 
four additional verses found at the end of the poem, the 
genuineness of which, however, is not beyond question, it 
is said that the poet received honour from the king of Kanya- 
kubja. As this assertion agrees with the story recorded in Jaina 


* Viz.^ Matsya, Kurma, *Varaha, Nrsiniha, Vamana, Para^urama, Rama, KrRna, the 

Buddha and Karkya — a list slightly different from that of Jayadeva. 

2 The Hamayana-manjart (ed. Bhavadatta and K, P, Parabj and the Mahdhhdrata- 
manjari (ed. Sivadatta and K, P. Parab), NSP, Bombay 1903 and 1898: and the Brhatkathd- 
manjaTt mentioned above. The Bhdrata-manjari is dated 1037 A.D. 

3 Ed. Bibl. Ind,, Calcutta, vol. i (Purva i-xi), with comm of Premachandra Tarkavagisa, 
1836, vol. ii(Uttara xii-xxii), ed. E, R6er, with the comm, of Narayana, 1855; ed. Jivananda 
Vidyasagara with comm, of Mallinatha, 2 vols., Calcutta 1876-76, ed. K. L. V, Saatri and 
others, with the comm, of Mallinatha, <i-xii only), in two parts, Palghat 1924; ed. Sivadatta 
and V. L. Panashikar, with comm, of Narayana, NSP, Bombay 1894, 6th ed. 1928; ed. Nitya- 
svarup Brabmacari, with comma, of Narayapa, Bharatamallika and Vaip^ivadana (i-iii only), 
Calcutta 1929-30 ; Eng. trs., with extracts from eight cornms. (Vidyadhara, Capdupandita, 
I^anadeva, Narahari, Vi^ve^vara, Jinaraja, Mallinatha and Narayajua), by K. K. Handiqui, 
Lahore 1934. 

* The work is extensively quoted in the anthologies and is the subject of more than 
twenty different commentaries, including those of Mallinltha and Caritravardbana. But the 
legend, more witty than authentic, that Mammata thought that this one work was sufficient 
0 illuatrate all the faults mentioned in bis rhetorical work also indicates that its arti6cialities 
did not escape notice. 
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Raja^ekhara Suri’s Prahandha-ko§a (composed in 1348 A.D.), it 
has been held^ that Sriharsa probably flourished under Vijaya- 
candra and Jayacandra of Kanauj in the second half of the 12th 
century.® He was probably also a logician and philosopher, 
and wrote the Vedantic treatise Khandana-khanda-khadya ; 
for, apart from the mention of the work (vi. 113) and of his 
labours in the science of logic (x. 137) in two epilogue-stanzas,® 
the Nakadhacarita itself passes in review a number of philo- 
sophical doctrines including those of the Buddhists, Jainas and 
Carvakas. 

The Naisadha-carita selects for treatment the well known 
Mahabharata story of Nala and Damayanti, but deals with a 
very small part of it,^ carrying the narrative only as far as their 


» Q.Buhler in /BRAS', X, 1871, p. 31 f ; XI, 1874, p. 279. K. T. Telang (lA, TI, p. 71f ; 
III, p. 81 f) and B. P. Chanda (Ji, XIII, 1913, pp. 83 f, 286 f), however, question the trust- 
worthiness of BajaSekhara*s account, and suggest the 9th or the 10th century as the date 
of Srihar§a. — The attempt to demonstrate (N. K. Bhattacharya in Sarasvati Bhavana 
Benares 1924, iii, pp. 169-94; see also Ind, Cttlfi/re, II, p. 676 f) that Sriharsa 
belonged to Bengal is wholly unconvincing; see S. K. De in New Indian Antiquary ^ lit 
p. 81, note. 

* The date is not unlikely in view of the fact that Capdupapdita’s commentary on the 
Nai§adha is dated 1297 A.D., and itself refers to a still earlier commentary by Vidyadhara. 

® At the end of each canto, an epilogue-stanza in Sardulavikridita is repeated with 
some variations, giving us a few personal details about the author and his work, and in- 
cluding a reference to the Khan4^na-khanda-khddya as the author’s own work. This trea- 
tise in its turn mentions the Naisadha-carita, While mutual reference is not unusual, it is 
somewhat curious that, while the reference in the philosophical work is to the twenty-first 
canto of the poem, the reference in the poem to the other work occurs at the end of the 
sixth I Again, the last concluding verse of canto xvi declares that the poem was honoured 
by the learned people of Kashmir, but it demands too much from credulity to believe that 
the work was appreciated even before the sixteenth canto was completed. These and 
other considerations render the genuineness of the epilogue-stanzas doubtful, although it is 
quite possible that they embody a genuine tradition. The other works of Srihar^a men- 
tioned in these stanzas are : Sthairya-vicara-prakarapa (iv. 123), Srivijaya-pra^asti (v. 138), 
Gau^orvI^a-praSasti (vii. 109), Arpava-vivarapa (ix. 160), Chinda-pra^asti (xvii. 222), 8iva- 
fiakti-siddhi (xviii. 164) and Navasahasanka-carita Campu (xxiii. 161). We know nothing 
about the nature and content of these works, and all historical speculations based upon 
them are idle. But Sriharga's writing of panegyrics in praise of Chinda or king of Gauda 
need not be incompatible with his being patronised by the king of Kanauj. 

^ There is no evidence to show that the poem was left incomplete ; but even if it were 
80 | the twenty-two cantos which exist are quite sufficiently characteristic. 
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romantic marriage and the advent of Kali in Nala’s capital. 
The broad outlines of the epic legend are accepted, but there are 
some significant changes, one of which is meant to show Nala’s 
character in a somewhat different light. ^ In delivering the 
message of the gods, Nala’s anxiety in the Mahahharata is to re- 
concile his own interest with what he conceives to be his duty to 
the gods, but in the poem a higher and subtler motive of the 
conflict of his honour with his sense of failure of his mission is 
conceived. But the episode of Nala’s story (for it is no more 
than an episode), to which Sriharsa devotes about two thousand 
and eight hundred verses, is related in less than two hundred Slokas 
in the Mahahharata. The simple epic story is perhaps one of the 
most romantic and pathetic to be found in any literature, but Sri- 
harsa confines himself, significantly enough, to the lighter side of 
Nala’s career. The concern of the undoubtedly talented master 
of diction and metre is not with the possibilities of the story itself, 
but with the possibilities of embellishing it, disproportionately 
in twenty-two cantos, by his forensic and rhetorical fancy with a 
pedantic mass of descriptive matter, supposed to be indispensable 
in the Mahakavya. The Svayamvara of DamayantI, for instance, 
takes only a few lines in the Epic, but Sribarsa devotes to it five 
long cantos (x-xiv) of more than five hundred stanzas. It is the 
most gorgeous and elaborate description of its kind in Sanskrit ; 
but it is not the question of magnificence and proportion alone 
that is here significant. To present to DamayantI the five Nalas, 
or rather the real Nala and the four divine suitors who have 
assumed his form, is a task of no small difficulty ; in Srlhar^a’s 
opinion, the task is worthy of Sarasvatl, the goddess of learning, 
who is made to undertake it ; for each of the eighteen verses 
must have a twofold meaning, overtly applying to Nala, but 
characterising at the same time one of the four gods who also 
pose as Nala. For the sake of uniformity and impartiality, even 
the verses which describe the real Nala are also made to possess 


1 Handiquii op, cit^ p. acxvi. 
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double meaning ; and in the closing stanza, the address is capable 
of five interpretations, one for each of the dissembling gods and 
the fifth for Nala himself. The situation is ingeniously con- 
ceived, and the display of marvellous punning is not altogether 
out of place ; but it certainly sets a perplexing task to poor Dama- 
yantl, to whom the verses perhaps would not be intelligible 
forthwith without a commentary ! 

But not rhetoric alone, — Srlhar§a’s philosophical studies 
supply the theme of one whole canto (xvii), irrelevantly intro- 
duced, in which the trickish gods appear in the role of the 
protagonists of different systems of thought and belief, while 
there are throughout the poem abundant allusions to philosophi- 
cal theories and doctrines. Sriharsa is careful, however, to show 
that his learned preoccupations in no way rendered him unfit for 
dealing with the refinements of the erotic art. One whole 
canto (vii), for instance, of more than a hundred stanzas 
impedes the progress of the narrative by a minute and 
franklj sensuous inventory of Damayantl’s beauty of limbs, 
commencing from the hair of the head and ending with the 
toe-nails of her feet ; but what is indicative of a singular lack 
of taste is that the description comes from Nala himself who 
views her from an invisible distance ! The poet never loses an 
opportunity of erotic digression. The unveiled succulence of 
some of the passages may be only a practical illustration of his 
knowledge of the Kama-s^astra as a Sastra ; but, notwithstanding 
the grace of a complex diction, the passages are extremely grace- 
less in many places. Apart from the usual description of married 
bliss, to which the Epic makes only a passing reference, but 
which is an established convention in the Mahakavya, one may 
cite such episodes as the feast of Dama (canto xvi) to show that 
the poet does not hesitate to introduce vulgar innuendos in what 
is supposed to be witty repartee of a more or less cultured society. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that, judging by modern standards, 
an impatient Western critic should stigmatise the work as a per- 
fect masterpiece of bad taste and bad style ! 
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At the same time it must be said to Srlharsa’s credit that 
even if his DamayantI is conventional, he shows considerable skill 
in the general picture of Nala’s character depicted with its conflict 
of the emotions of love and honour. Despite laboured language, 
there are animated and quite witty speeches and dialogues, and not 
a little of remarkable epigrams and wise reflections. There can 
also be no doubt about Sriharsa’s extraordinarily varied learning 
and command of the entire resources of traditional technique, 
even though the learning tends towards the obscure and the tech- 
nique towards the artificial. His metrical skill is also consider- 
able ; he employs about twenty different metres in all,’ which 
are mostly short lyrical measures, the Mandakranta, SikharinI 
and Sragdhara occurring only rarely ; but his predilection towards 
harsh and recondite forms of words and phrases does not always 
make his metres smooth and tuneful. Without any avowed 
grammatical, rhetorical or lexicographical object, his diction is 
deliberately difficult, his fancy is abundant but often fantastic, 
and his feux d’ artifice of metaphor, simile, antithesis and other 
tricks of expression are more brilliant than illuminating. They 
are not so much means of beautiful and limpid expression as of 
ingenious straining of words and ideas. Sriharsa’s descriptive 
power, which has been so much praised, is astonishing in its 
profusion and cleverness ; but his extreme partiality for romantic 
commonplaces and the fatiguing ornateness of his overworked 
diction make it phantasmagoric and devoid of visualisation. This 
is nowhere so unfortunately displayed as in the description of 
natural scenery, which, as a rule, is a strong point with Sanskrit 
poets, but which in Sriharsa becomes lifeless and unconvincing. 

Notwithstanding his limitations, it is clear that Sriharsa 
possesses a truly high gift, but it is a gift not of a high poetic 
character. It should be recognised at once that the Naisadha- 
carita is not only a learned poem, but is in many ways a 
repository of traditional learning, and should, therefore, be 

1 In order of preference, the frequently used instres a-e : Upa.'ati, Vaipdastbavila, 
dloka» Vasantatilaka, Svfigat&, Drutavilambita, Ratboddhatai Vaitallya and Harinl. 

42-1843.B 
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approached with the full equipment of such learning. It is also 
a treasure-house of literary dexterity and involves for its appre- 
ciation an aptitude in this direction. The modern reader often 
perhaps lacks this equipment and aptitude, and therefore finds 
little interest in a work which, for its cult of style, has always 
been so popular with scholars of the traditional type. But, 
however much its learning and dexterity may win over a limited 
class of readers, its appeal can never be wide, not so much for its 
solid crust of scholarship and rhetoric, but for the extremely 
limited power and range of its purely poetic quality. It very 
often happens, as in this case, that wherever there is a lack of 
poetic inspiration, there is a tendency to astonish us by the hard 
glitter of technical skill and sheer erudition. Sriharsa not only 
shares but emphasises to an extreme degree the worst artificial- 
ities of his tribe; and no sound-hearted, sound-minded reader 
will ever include him in the small class of great poets. Even as 
a rhetorical writer, Sriharia does not rank high ; for his rhetoric 
is there, not because it is a natural accompaniment of the emo- 
tion or imagination, but because it is loved for its own sake. It 
indicates not only a tendency towards the artificial, but an inability 
to achieve the natural. Like Subandhu and like most writers of 
the kind, Sriharsa is obsessed with the idea that nothing great 
can be attained in the ordinary way. Even if a modern critic 
has the inclination to share the enthusiasm of Sriharsa’s admirers, 
the poet’s impossible and incessant affectations rise up in witness 
against such an attitude. 

If the reputed Mahakavya writers of the period deserve such 
measured praise, what shall be said of the legion of lesser authors 
who weakly imitate them? If in their own day they enjoyed 
some popularity, they did so because they supplied, not the right 
kind of poetry, but the kind which was readily favoured. It is 
upon the artistic skill of expression that they chiefly concentrate ; 
but their ideas are too often commonplace and their poetic speech 
stored with phrases and formulas of generations of older poets. 
In these writings the vision of romance never fades, but the vision 
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6f nature is never born. Their language is never pliant nor their 
verse supple ; while their fancy loves to play with the fantastic 
and the extravagant. It will be enough for our purpose, there- 
fore, if we mention here only some of the more well known works 
which have been so far published. The Nala legend, for ins- 
tance, is attempted in its entirety, in fifteen cantos, by the 
Sahrdayananda * of Kr^nananda, a Kayastha of the Kapinjala 
family and Mahapatra to the king of Puri, as well as by the 
Naldhhyudaya, ® in eight cantos, of Vamanabhatta Bana, whom 
we have already mentioned above for an insipid dramatisation of 
one of Kalidasa’s poems. On the Epics and the Puranas are also 
based several elaborate attempts, including grammatical and 
rhetorical poems to be mentioned below, as well as metrical 
adaptations by Jaina writers.* One such close adaptation, in 
nineteen Parvans (and not cantos!), of the Mahabharata is 
the Bdla-hhdrata*^ of Amaracandra Suri, pupil of Jinadatta 
Suri, who flourished under Vi^aladeva of Gujarat in the first 
half of the 13th century. The JanaM-parinaya^ of Cakrakavi, 
sou of Lokanatha and Amba, deals in eight cantos with the 
well known Bala-kanda episode of Sita’s marriage ; but the 
Udara-raghava ® of Sakalyamalla, alias Mallacarya or Kavimalla, 
son of Madhava and a contemporary of Siiigabhupala (c. 1330 
A.D.), is a highly artificial recast of the entire Ramayana story, 

1 Ed. Durgapraaad and K, P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1892; the Sri VapI Vilasa Press 
eel. prints only six cantos. As the work is cited in the 'Schitya-darpowa, its date cannot be 
later than the 14th century. 

^ Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 2Dd ed. 1913. 

^ Only a selected number of such Jaina works are mentioned below ; for a more detailed 
account, see Winternitz, HIL, ii, p, 495f. 

^ Ed. in the Pandit, Old Series, iv-vi, Benares 1869-71; also ed. Sivadatta and K. P. 
Parab, NSP, Bombay 1894. See Weber in ZDMG, XXVII, 1873, p. 170f. and Ind, Streifen. 
iii, p, 211f. The industrious author wrote some seven works, of which the better known are 
the Padm&nanda (see below), a comm, on his friend Arisiipha’s Kdvya>kalpalatd and a work 
on Prosody, called Chandoratndvali. For the author, see introd. to Padmdnanda and S. K, 
De, Sanskrit Poetics, ij^ p. 21 Of. 

6 Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Skt. Scr. The author also wrote Camptis on the 
marriages of PukmiQli Gaurl and Draupadi. He appears to have lived in the 17th century. 

* Printed Gopal Narayan Co., Bombay, no date. 
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but only nine out of its reputed eighteen cantos are available. 
The Narandrayanananda * of Vastupala, minister of Viradhavala 
of Dholka (Kathiawad) is a more pretentious work in sixteen 
cantos, describing the friendship of Arjuna and Krsna and ending 
with the abduction and marriage of Subhadra. The Pandava- 
carita^ of Maladharin Devaprabha Suri, who lived about 1200 
A.D,, lapses into summarising in eighteen cantos the contents of 
the eighteen parvans of the Mahabharata, remodelling many- 
details but hardly rising above the Puranie style. The 
Surathotsava^ of Somesvara, son of Kumara and Laksmi and 
court-poet of Viradhavala and Vi^aladeva of Gujarat (c. 1219-71 
A.D.), brings in some diversity by relating in fifteen cantos the 
mythical story of Suratha, his penance in the Himalayas and 
slaying of demons, albeit in the approved manner and diction. 
There is no reason to regard it as a political allegory, but it has 
an interesting conclusion, which gives some personal history of 
the poet and his patrons. 

The Krsna legend claims the Hari-cildsa ^ of Lolimbaraja, 
composed in five cantos, at about the middle of the 11th century, 
on the early exploits of Krsna up to the slaying of Kamsa, the 
subject affording some opportunity of erotic flavour and lyric 
fluency. But the Yddavahhyudaya ® of the well known South 
Indian teacher and scholar Venkatanatha or Venkatade^ika, is a 


1 Ed. 0. D. Dalai and R. Anantakrishna Sastri, Qaekwad’s Orient. Ser., Baroda 
1916. The work appears to have been compofed between 1220 and 1230 A.D. 

* Ed, Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, KSP, Bombay 1911. 

^ Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902. 

* Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka xi, Bombay 1896, pp. 94-113 ; also ed. in the Pandtt, Old 
Series, ii, pp. 79f, lOlf. The author, wJio lived under the South Indian king Harihara, a con- 
temporary of Bhoja of Dhara, is better known for his works on medicine. — Another poem on 
the Kf^pa legend | called Gopila-lild, by Tailahga Bamacandra (born in 1484 A.D.) is edited in 
the Pandit t vi. 

5 Ed. with comm, tf Af payya Diksita, in three parts, Sri Vilaea Press, Srirangam 
1907*24. The introduction contains an account of the author, who lived mostly in Eafici and 
Srirangam, and his numerous poetical and philosophical works, including the allegorical play, 
Sarpkalpa-suryodaya (see below), the Stotra Pddukd-sahasra (ed. NSP, Bombay) and pbiloso- 
ohical poem Harpsa^sorridc^a ^eee below). On the author, see Journal of Orient. Research, 
Madras, II, pts. iii-iv. 
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long and laborious production of great literaiy, but small poetic 
merit, composed between the second half of the 13th and the first 
half of the 14th century. The Rukminl-kalyana, ^ dealing with 
the abduction and marriage of Rukmini, is a similarly dreary but 
much less extensive work of another South Indian scholar and 
polymath, Rajacudamani Diksita, who flourished under Raghu- 
natha Nayaka of Tanjore in the earlier part of the 17th century. 
The Bengal Vaisnava movement also produced some elaborate 
poems, ^ but they concentrate chiefly on the Radha legend and 
present it in a back ground of highly sensuous charm. Such, for 
instance, is the Govinda-lllamrta^ of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, which 
describes in twenty-three cantos (2511 verses) the erotic sports 
and pastimes of Krsna and Radha, occurring at different parts of 
the day (Astakalika-Llla) ; whatever may he the devotional value 
of the work, its poetic merit cannot be reckoned highly. The 
Saiva legends are also handled w-ith equal zeal and facility. 
They find a novel and interesting treatment in the Bhiksdtana * 
of Gokula, better known by his title I'tpreksa-vallabha, who 
flourished sometime before the 14th century. Even the austere 
and terrible Siva is depicted in this poem in an erotic surround- 
ing ; for the theme of its forty Paddhatis is Siva’s wandering 

1 Ed. Adyar Library, Madras 1929, with comm of Blla Ya;ha-vedesvara. The intro- 
duction by T. E. Cintarnani gives an interesting account of the volumiuous author and hig 
other works. See also S, K. De, Sanskrit Poetics^ i, pp. 307*8. 

2 Also some shorter poems, Stotras and Campus (see below) 

Ed Pachinandan Gosvami, Brinda van 1903 (in Bengali characters). For the author, 
who is better known for his Bengali metrical biography of Ciitanya, sre S. K. De, Krsna- 
fcarwdmftfl, Hncca 1988, pp. Iv-lxiii. The work is divided into three parts: Pritar-Ula i-vii, 
Madhyahna-llla viii-xviii and Ni4a-lila xix-xxiii. In spite of its erotico-religious theme, it 
is a highly artificial and laboured work, and the author’s pedantry and learning are conspi- 
cuous throughout, especially in several cantos which purport to illustrate various figures of 
speech and metres — Other Kavyas, dealing with the same theme and composed by the follow- 
ers of Caitanya of Bengal, are the Kjsndhnika-kaumudl in six Prakisas, of Paramananda 
Kavikarijapura and the Kfsna^hhavandmrta of Vi^vanatba Cakravartin (A.D. 1786), in 
twenty cantos, for which see below under Devotional Poetry. 

* Ed. KavyaraalS., Gucchaka xii, Bombay 1807, pp. 64-163. As the work (sometimes 
with the name Utprek§avallabha of the author) is quoted extensively in the Sdrhgadhara- 
pflddhflft (no. 3833, 3348s=i. 14, 16; 8623, 3624s=iv. 6, 6) as well as in the 8hhv and Sml, it 
cannot be dated later than the 14th century. 
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about as a mendicant for alms and the feelings of the Apsarases 
of Indra’s heaven at his approach. More conventional is the 
3wa4ildrnava ‘ of Nilakantha Diksita who lived under 
Tirumala Nay aka of Madura in the first half of the 17th century, 
and who inherited the varied learning and prolixity of his 
well known ancestor Appayya Diksita.^ It is a laboured compo- 
sition in twenty cantos, but selects for its subject the local legend 
of the sixty-four feats of the god Sundaranatha Siva of Madura, 
the supposed source being the Halasya-mahatmya of the Skanda 
Purana. Nllakantha’s Gangavatarana,^ however, is a smaller 
attempt in nine cantos, which deals with the well known myth 
of the descent of the Ganges through the austerities of Bhagiratha. 
The courts of Madura and Tanjore in tbe 17th century were 
scenes of varied literary activity, but it is hardly necessary to take 
into account these late and stilted productions, except where (as 
noticed below) they have special features to offer. 

If Magha’s example produced a prolific series of progres- 
sively artificial Mahakavyas, Bhatti appears to have been the 
spiritual godfather of a more factitious line of peculiar metrical 
composition^ in which the frank object is not narrative, nor 
poetry, but direct illustration of grammatical niceties or rhetorical 
ingenuities. The ingenuities concern the exclusive employment 
of such external verbal devices as the Yamaka and the Slesa, the 
former consisting of chiming repetition, with or without meaning, 
of the same group of vocables in different positions in a stanza,^ 
and the latter, ordinarily known as paronomasia or punning, 

^ Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 1909; ed. Sri Vil&sa Press, 
Srirangam 1911. 

^ For tbe author, see introd. to Gangdvatarana, NSP ed. ; also S. E. De, Sanskrit 
Poetics t i, p. 266, 801. Nllakap^ha was the son of N&rayapa and BhumidevI and grandson 
of Appayya Dik§ita*s brother Acca Diksita. His Nilakat^^ha CampU (see below) was com- 
pleted in 1687 A.D. 

3 Ed. Bhavadatta and E. P Parab^ N8P, Bombay 1902. 

4 The Yamaka occurring at the end of the feet was favoured as a not unlikely substitute 
for rhyme ; but properly speaking, rhyme is not Antya-yamaka (because here the vowel-groups 
remaining the same, the penultimate syllable is not preceded by a different consonant) but 
Antyanuprasa, as defined by Vidvunatbai x. 6. 
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arising out of the coalescence of two or more words as one in 
appearance, but not in meaning, or resulting from the same 
word having different meanings either in its entirety or by its 
being split up in different ways.* The tradition of the Yamaha 
Kavya goes back, as we have seen, to Ghatakarpara, while the 
artifice of the Slesa, favoured from the very beginning, was 
made use of by earlier poets chiefly as an additional ornament 
which imparted piquancy and variety, with the result that we 
have no early Slesa Kavya in which the figure is used for its own 
sake. Its cultivation must have received an impetus from its 
systematic elaboration in the works of Subandhu and Bana ; and 
we find in the present period its extreme employment as a device 
spread over the entire extent of a poem, which, by this contri- 
vance, is made to have a twofold or even threefold application to 
totally different themes. Such playing with the language, 
producing incredible feats of verbal jugglery, is possible because 
of the special advantages afforded by Sanskrit, by its flexibility 
as well as complexity of grammatical forms, by the susceptibility 
of its words to a large number of recondite meanings and delicate 
subtleties, by the different modes of compounding words, and 

^ There are other types of Durghata and Citra Kavya, but for obvious reasons they 
are not taken into account. Thus, we have poems of deliberately difficult constiuction, 
like the Durgha^a-Mvya (noticed by Eprgeiin" in /nd. Ojjice Caf., vii, p. 1488, no. 3926) ; 
poems which are meant to illustrate various figures of speech, such as Vakrokti in Ratna* 
kara’s Eafero/ffi-paficd^iA-d (ed. Kavyarnala, Gucchaka i, pp. 101*114; the figure consisting 
of the deliberate misunderstanding of one’s words for the purpose of making a clever retort 
generally by means of punning) ; enigmatic poems, like the Bhdva Sataka of Nagaraja 
(ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka, iv, p, 37 f), which propose ingenious riddles of a literary 
character in each verse, expecting a suitable reply ; poems which practice Citrabandhas or 
verses written in the form of a sword, cross, whed and so forth, like the DecWota/fa of 
Anandavardhana and Lhara saiaka of Avatara (both ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka, ix, pp. 1 f, 
31 f), Kavindra karnahharana of Vi^ve^vara (ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka, viii, p. 61f; see 
S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics^ i, p. 812 f), Catur-hdrdvalUcitra^siava of Jayatilaka Suri (ed. 
in Stotra-ratnakara, pt. ii, Bombay, 1913) or Gitra-bandha rdmdyana of Vefika^4vara, 
^noticed in P. P. S. Sastri’s Tan/ore Cafa/opue, vi, nos. 2728*86). The Citrabandha is also 
the subject of specialised treatises like the V idaydba-mukha-maniana of Dharmadasa Sfiri 
(ed. Haeberlio, p. 269 f; also ed. N8P, Bombay 1914 ; see S. K. De, op. cif., i. pp. 297-98). 
It is clear that all these works require commentaries* without which they are not easily 
intelligible. 
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by diverse ways in which the syllables comprising a word or a 
line can be disjoined. Such adaptability is perhaps found in 
no other language, but it is clear that these misplaced but 
astounding efforts have only a nominal claim to be called poetical 

compositions. . 

Of the purely grammatical poems of the type of the Bhatti- 
kavya, there are no very early specimens except the Bdvan- 
arjunlya ' of Bhatta Bhlrna (Bhauma or Bhaumaka) probably a 
Kashmirian production, which is mentioned next to Bhatti’s 
work as a “ Sastra-kavya ” by Ksemendra,* and which must, 
from this reference, belong to a period earlier than the 11th 
century.^ It relates, in twenty-seven cantos imperfectly re- 
covered, the story of Ra»^ana’s fight with Kartaviryarjuna and 
illustrates at the same time the grammatical rules of Panini in 
the regular order of the Aspdhyayi. In the same way, the Kavi- 
rdhasya ‘ of Halayudha is composed as a metrical guide to poets 
in the employment of verbal forms, but it is also an eulogy of 
Kr^naraja III of the Rasljrakuta family (940-50 A.D.). The 
Vasudeva-vijaya,’* a work of unknown date on the Krsna legend, 
by Vasudeva of Puruvana in Kerala, traverses in three cantos 
the entire Astadhyayl ; it was apparently left incomplete 
and was supplemented on the topic of the Dhatupatha by the 
Dhdtu-kdvya^ of Narayana in another three cantos, bringing 
the narrative down to the death of Karnsa. Hemacandra’s 
Kumarapdla-carita, of which we shall speak presently, also 
incidentally illustrates Sanskrit grammar in twenty and Prakrit 
grammar in eight cantos. 

1 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1900. 

2 Suvrtta-tilaka, iii. 4. 

3 The editors of the work do not agree with the allegation that it is cited in the KdSikd. 

^ Ed. L. Heller, in both longer (299 verses, generally in Sloka) and shorter (273 verses] 

recensions, Qreifswald 19'o0. On the author see B. G. Bhandarkar, Beport 1583 94, p. 8f ; 
Heller, Haldyudha's Kavirahasifa, Dies., Gottingen 1894; Zachariae, Ind. WSTterbiicher 
(Grundriss), p. 26. 

8 Ed. KSvyamala, Gucchaka x Bombay 1916, pp. 62-121. 

3 Ed. ibid. pp. 121-232. It follows generally Bbimasena and Madbava, 
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Although in Bhatti-k&vya x we have an elaborate illustra- 
tion of different kinds of Yamaha in as many as twenty verses, 
the earliest Yamaka-kavya of Ghatakarpara is a short poem of 
twenty-two stanzas, which almost exclusively employs end- 
chiming. The next sustained Yamaka-kavya, the Kicaka-vadha,^ 
of Nitivarman, who flourished earlier than the 11th century in 
some eastern province, keeps to the less complex scheme of 
Ghatakarpara and uses only final and some medial chimings. 
It is an embellished presentation, in five cantos (177 verses), of 
the simple and vigorous Mahabharata episode of Bhima’s slaying 
of Kicaka. There is nothing striking in the narrative itself, but 
the work has the unique distinction of employing not only Yamaha 
in four cantos but also Slesa in one (canto iii), in which Draupadi’s 
speech to Virata is made by clever punning indirectly significant 
for the Pandavas.^ The Yamaka-kavyas of the Kerala poet 
Vasudeva, son of Ravi and contemporary of Kula^ekhara-varman, 
are, however, noteworthy for the manipulation, in the difficult 
moric Arya metre, of more multifarious and difficult schemes 
of Yamaha. His Vafodat/a Mn four cantos (217 verses), which 
was at one time stupidly ascribed to Kalidasa and sometimes 
taken as the work of Ravideva, deals with the story of Nala 
and succeeds in managing, with merciless torturing of the 
language, the exacting demands of even quadruple Yamaha in 
a single verse. His Yudhisthira-vijayodaya,* which deals in eight 
A^vasas (719 verses) with the Mahabharata story, beginning 
from the hunting sports of Pandu and ending with the corona- 
tion of Yudhisthira, is also a curious literary effort of the same 

^ Ed. S. K. De, with comm, of Janardana-sena and extracts from the comm, of 
Sarvftoanda-nSga, and with an introd. on the work and the author. Dacca University Orient. 
Text Publ., Dacca 1929. 

* The work is also cited aa one of the rare instances of a Kavya opening with an i^is 
(benediction), and not, as usual, with Namaskriya or Vastu-nirde^a. The work is naturally 
quoted by a large number of grammarians, historians ard lexicographers, one of the earliest 
quotations occurring in Nami-sftdhu’s commentary on Kudrata’s Kdvyalamkara in 1069 A D. 

5 See above, p. 121 footnote 6 for references. 

* Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab with coram. of Baj§.naka Katnaka^^ha, NSP, Bombay 
1897. 
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kind.^ It is needless to enlarge the list by mentioning other 
works, like the Vrndavana-yamaka^ of Manahka, or the Rama- 
yamakarnava ® of Vehkate^a, son of Srinivasa, the latter author 
being also credited with an extensive Mahakavya in thirty cantos 
on the Kama story, entitled Ramacandrodaya.* The Krsna-Uld’‘ 
of Madana, son of Krsna, composed in 1523 A. D. (84 verses), 
on the theme of Krsna’s separation from the GopTs, is a short 
Yamaka-kavya of the Samasya-purana type, in which one foot in 
each stanza is taken from Ghatakarpara’s poem, so that its four 
consecutive stanzas give, by appropriation, the text of one 
entire verse of Ghatakarpara. Some Jaina writers appear to be 
fond of the artificial tricks of Yaraaka ; as for instance, 
Cevavijaya-gani in his Siddhi-priya Stotra ® employs the same 
order of syllables over nearly half the foot in two consecutive 
feet of each stanza, while Sobhana in his Gaturvinihti-jina-stuti'’ 
constructs his verses in such a way that the second and fourth 
feet of each verse have the same order of syllables. 

' On Vasudeva’s two other YamaVa-kavyas, the Tripura-dahano and 3auri-kathodaya, 
not yet published (MSS in Govt. Orienfral Manuscripts Library, Madras, nos 1852a 
and 1862bL lee A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar in JHAS^ 1925, p. 265f. The date assigned 
by Ayyar is the first half of the 9th century, but its correctness depends on that of Kula- 
^khara which is still uncertain. Venkatarama Sarma (Yamaka-kavi Vasudeva in Procee- 
dings of the Tenth All-India Orient. Conference, Tirupati, 1940, pp. 187*202) gives a list of 
21 works of Vftsudeva, of which 14 appear to be genuine. Of these the following eight (all 
available is MSS in Govt. Orient. MSS Library, Madras) are Yamaka-Kavyas : Yudhi§ihira- 
eijayadayat Sauri-'kalhodaya^ Tripura -dahana, Acyuta-lModaya^ Nalodayat Sivodaya^ Deol- 
earitodaya, and Satya-tapaJi-hathodaya. Vasudeva is deicribed as tl»e son of Maharsi and 
GopAlI; he lived in Vedfirapya or Kuonainkulam in Malabar, and his poems glorify the three 
deities Siva, DurgS* tDevI) and Kfs^a worshipped in that place. Satya-iapah-kathodaya^ 
however, relates the story of Satya-tapas, a devout ancestor of the author. 

* Ed. Haeberlin, KSvya-sarpgraha, pp. 453*62; Jivansnda’s K&vya-sarpgraha iii, p. 

416f. It is a short poem of 48 (mostly Arya) verses (52 verses in Eggeling, no 3911, pt. 
vii, p. 1466). Date unknown. It is in the form of a dialogue between Eftma and at 

Vrnd&vana. The poet justly describes himself as a Var^S'kavi. 

* P. P. 8. Sastri, Tanjore Catalogue^ vi, p. 2681f, (Composed in 1656 A.D. 

^ Jhid.i p. 2658 f. Composed in 1636 A.D. 

B Eggeling, Ind. Office Catalogue, vii, p. 1861. As one of the versss of the original (no. 
21 in Haeberlin) is omitted here the total number of verses in this work becomes 84 and not 86. 

2 Ed. E&vyamnlft, Gucchaka vii, Sod ed, 1907, p. 80f. 

If Ed. Ibid, p. 183 f. 
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Although the SJe§a is a favourite figure of speech with 
Sanskrit poets, the practice of the Sle§a-kavya does not 
connect itself with any tradition earlier than the 11th 
century. Barring the Slesa-canto of the Klcaka-vadha, the 
first sustained specimen is the Rdma-carita ^ of Sarndhyakara- 
nandin. The author, who was the son of Prajapati-nandin and 
grandson of Pinaka-nandin of Pundravardhana in North Bengal, 
completed the work in the reign of Madanapala, son of Ramapala 
of Bengal and third in succession from him, at the close of the 
11th century ; but since the author’s father held the office of a 
minister under Ramapala, the inner history of the stirring poli- 
tical events recorded in the poem, must have been a matter of 
direct knowledge. Samdhyakara proudly calls himself Kalikala- 
Valmlki, and undertakes in this work of four chapters to relate 
in 220 Arya verses the story of Rama of the Ramayana and the 
history of Ramapala of Bengal, simultaneously in each verse, by 
the device of punning and of splitting up of word-units in different 
ways. He claims that his puns are not distressing (akle^ana). 
To his contemporaries who were familiar with the incidents 
narrated, they might not have presented much difficulty, but 
today the loss of the commentary to a part of the work makes 
the application of the uncommented verses to the history of the 
time not easily intelligible. The main theme of the work is an 
account of a successful revolution in North Bengal, the murder 
of Mahipala II, occupation of Varendra by the rebels, and restora- 
tion of Ramapala, Mahipala’s youngest brother, to his paternal 
kingdom ; but since the work could not be completed before three 
more kings came to rule, the story is continued even after the 
death of Ramapala and concludes with some allusions to Madana- 
pala’s reign. The work undoubtedly possesses, inspite of its 


1 Bd, Haraprasad Sastri, in Memoirs of ASB, Calcutta 1910, There is an anonymous 
commentary to the poem up to ii. 85, which is not composed hy the author but which is useful 
in its eiplanation of allusions to contemporary history. The work has been re-edited, with 
improved materials and a new commentary on the uncommented portion, by R. C. Majumdar, 
R. G. Basak, and N. G. Bancrji, Varendra Research Society, 1989. 
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apparently partisan spirit, a great value as a contemporary record 
of historical incidents, but the poetical merit of this extremely 
artificial composition is obviously very small ; and on account of 
its limited and local interest it failed in its appeal to posterity 
and became forgotten. This device of handling different tales 
or themes in the same poem has been quite fruitful in Sanskrit. 
We see it in the Raghava-pandaviya,^ descriptively called Dvisam- 
dhana-havya,^ of Dhanafijaya, surnamed Srutakirti Traividya, 
son of Vasudeva and Sridevi and a Digambara Jaina, 
who wrote between 1123 and 1140 A.D. Each verse of 
its eighteen cantos apply equally, as the name of the work 
implies, to the story of the two Epics at the same time. A 
little later, we have another and better known Raghava- 
pdn^aviya^ by Kaviraja, whose personal name probably was 
Madhava Bbatta* and who flourished (i. 13) ® under Kadamba 
Kamadeva (1182-87 A.D.) of Jayantapurl.® It relates in the 
same way, in thirteen cantos, the double story of Eaghava and 
the Pandavas. The author compares himself to Subandhu and 
Banabhatta in the matter of verbal dexterity, but his very res- 
tricted method and objective do not obviously allow much scope 
for any poetic gift that he might have possessed, and his work 

^ Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, with comm, of BadarTnatha, NSP, Bombay 1895. 
See E. G. Bhandarkar, Report 1884-87 ^ p. 19 f ; Pathak in JBRAS, XXI, 1904, p. i f ; Fleet 
in /4, XXIII, p. 279. 

* The word * Dvi'sarpdhana,* meaning a work of twofold application, is used by 
becomes the generic name of such works. It is significant that our Dhanafijaya 
wrote a lexicon, called Dhanafljaya-nama-mdla . 

3 Ed. Bibl. Ind., with the modern comm, of Premachandra Tarkavagisa, Calcutta 
1864 (reprinted by Bhavadeva Cbatlerji, Calcutta 1892) ; ed. Sivadatta aud K. P. Parab, with 
the conom. of Sa4adhara, NSP, Bombay 1897 ; ed. Granthamalfi, with comm, of Lak^mapa 
Stiri, son cf Sridatta, Bombay l689. 

< See Pathak in XXII. 1906. 

^ B. G. Bhandarkar, Report 1884-87, p. 20, thinks that Eavir&ja belongs to the end of 
the 10th century ; but the comparison of bis own patron with Mufija need not prove the 
antlier*B contemporaneity with Mufija of Dhara. See Pischel Die Hofdtchier des Lak^mana- 
tend, Gottingen 1893, p. 37 f.— Kaviraja also wrote another poem, Pdrijdta-hara^a, in ten 
cantos, but it does not employ Slesa. 

t Vanavasi, the seat of the K&dambas, in North Canarese district is said to be still 
known as Jayantl-k^etra. 
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remains a brilliant example of a bad kind. To the same class of 
composition belongs the Raghava-naisadhlya,^ probably a com- 
paratively recent work, of Haradatta Suri, son of Jaya^amkara 
of Gargya Gotra, which relates by the same method the stories 
of Rama and Nala. The number of such works is not small, but 
very few of them have been thought worthy of printing. Thus, 
Vidyamadhava, who flourished in the court of Calukya Somadeva, 
plausibly Some^vara of Kalyapa (1126-38 A.D.), gives in nine 
cantos of his ParvaU-rukminlya * the double story of the marriages 
of Siva and Parvatl and of Kr§na and RukminI ; while Venkata- 
dhvarin, better known as the author of the VUvagunadar^a 
Campu® (1st half of the 17th century), deals with the stories of 
the Ramayana and the Bhagavata, with the Viloma device in his 
Yadava-raghavtya* a short poem of three hundred stanzas. A 
further development of this device is seen in the use of treble 
punning for relating three different stories at a time, of which 
an extreme example is the Raghava-pandava-yadavlya * or Kathd- 
trayl of Cidambara, son of Anantanarayana and prot4g6 of 
Venkata I of Vijayanagar (1586-1614 A.l).), the stanzas of its 
three cantos being worded in such a way as to describe at 
the same time the stories of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and 
the Bhagavata. 

There is also a number of smaller erotic-ascetic poems which 
utilise the device of Slesa in having the simultaneous themes of 


* Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, with the author’s own comm., NSP, 1896, 2nd ed., 
Bombay 1926. Since the commentary cites Bhattojl Dlksita as Diksita, it could not have 
been earlier than the 17th century. 

* Descriptive Cat, of SH. Mss in Govt, Orient, Mss Library ^ Madras, vol. xx (Kavya), 
pp. 7777-79, No. 11606. 

^ See below, under Campu. The author belonged to the first half of the 17th 
century. See E. V. Viraraghavacharia in Ind. Culture^ VI, pp. 226-34. 

^ Descriptive Cut., Madras Govt, Orient, Afaj Library, xx, p. 7966 f. (No. 11891). 
Printed in Telugu characters, with the author’s own commentary, Vidyatarafigipi Press, 
1890. It is not a Slesa-kavya, but employs the Viloma device, in which the verses read in 
the usual orders gives the story of Bama, and read iu the reverse order gives the story of 
Krwa. 

€ Ibid, p. 7829 f ; also P. P. 8. Sastri, Tanjon Catalogue^ vif p. 9709. 
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Love (Srngara) and Renunciation (V airagya). Such, for instance, 
are the Rasika-raftjana ^ of Ramacandra , son of Laksmanabhatta, 
or the Srhgara-vairagya-tarahgini'^ ol the Jaina Somaprabha- 
carya. Without using Sle§a, however, Daivajfia Surya, son of 
Jfianadhiraja of Parthapura and an astronomer of some repute,* 
shows another method of applying the verses to two themes 
simultaneously in his Hama-krsria-viloma-kavya.* It is a small 
production of 36 or 38 stanzas, which praises in alternate half 
verses Rama and Krsna, the text given by the second half 
when read backward is the same as that of the first half 
read forward. It is clear that, however much we may admire 
the extraordinary cleverness displayed in the works described 
above, they are not poems but poetical monstrosities, which 
hardly deserve even a mention in a literary history of Sanskrit 
poetry. 

One of the interesting applications of the form and spirit of 
the Mahakavya is seen in the works of a group of Jaina writers, 
who adopt them, not unsuccessfully, for presenting Jaina legends 
in a poetical garb, as well as for historical or biographical 
accounts. Some of these, however, are mere eulogies of saints, 
some frankly ethical or doctrinarian, while some are of the 
Mahatmya or Purana type, composed in pedestrian Sanskrit. As 
most of them do not properly conform to the standard of a Maha- 
kavya, we need mention here a few which have greater preten- 
sions. One of the earliest of these is the anonymous Varanga- 


1 Ed. K&vyamala, Gucchaka iv, ‘2ud ed., NSP, Bombay 1899, pp. 80.121 (130 veraea;. 
Composed at Ayodhya in 1524 A.D. 

* Ed. KavyamSla, Gucchaka v, 2nd ed., 1908, pp. 124.142 (46 verses^ with a comm. 
Somaprabha’s Sahddriha-vftU, which is referred to in the colophon to this work, illustrates 
the aohme of yariable interpretation ; for in it a single verse of his own composition is 
explained in one hundred different ways 1 Somaprabha*s date is about 1276 A.D. 

S The author wrote his astronomical work, Sdrya-praltdiat in 1689 A.D., and his 
commentary on Ltldvaii in 1542 A.D. One of his ancestors lived in the court of B&ma of 
Devagiri. 

4 Ed. K%vyam&lft, Gucchaka ix, NSP, Bombay 1899, pp. 80-121 (86 verses); ed. 
Haeberlini reprinted in Jivananda's K&vyasaipgraha iii^ pp. 468-85 (88 verses). 
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carita,^ ascribed to Jatasiiphanandi, a Jaina monk of KarnS^a, 
whose date, as attested by later citations, would be earlier than 
the 10th century. It narrates in thirty-one cantos the Jaina 
legend of Varanga. In the colophon it is described as a Dharma- 
katha ; and, being distinctly monkish in its outlook, it contains 
as many as nine cantos on Jaina dogmatics, which have no direct 
connexion wdth the narrative ; but at the same time the work is 
not a mere doctrinal treatise. It is a regular Mahakavya in 
form, diction and metrical characteristics. The slender theme of 
the jealousy of the step-mother, treachery of a minister, the 
wanderings of the hero in the forest, his adventures and martial 
exploits and final restoration to his kingdom is neither original 
nor enthralling ; but it is fully embellished in the customary 
manner and with the customary digressive matter, which forms 
the stock-in-trade of the Mahakavya. Similarly, the legend of 
king Ya^odhara is dealt with in the Yasodharn-carita^ of Vadiraja 
Suri in four cantos, in the beginning of the 11th century, as 
well as by Manikya Suri in bis YaSodhara-carita * of unknown 
date. A great impetus to the poetical treatment of Jaina legends 
appears to have been given by the Trisasti-Mdkd-purusa-caritra* 
(with its supplementary ParUista-parvan or StharArdvaW) of the 
famous Jaina Acarya Hemacandra, who composed it at the 
desire of his converted royal disciple Kumarapala of Anhilvad, 

^ Ed. A. N. Upsdhye, MftpikarCandra Digambars Jaina GranthamS>lft» Bombay 1988. 
Tba date and authorship are frankly uncertain, but are determined chiefly from the external 
evidence of Jaina literary tradition. The editor is inclined to push tlie date to the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. and identify the author with Ja^lsiipbanandi mentioned in Koppala inscription, 
the date of which, however, is equally uncertain. The archaisms and solecisms, though 
interesting, need not be a conclusive evidence ; for we know that such characteristics are 
found in some South Indian manuscripts, especially in Kerala manuscripts of Sanskrit 
plays. 

* Ed. T. A. Gopinath Rao, Sarasvatl Vilftsa Series^ Tanjore 1912. The author wrate 
bii Pdrivanlliha’Carita in 1025 A.D. 

^ Ed. Hiralal Hansaraj, Jamnagar 1910. It is difficult to identify our author with the 
known Mftpikya Sfli i who flourished between the ISth and the 16th century. The 
story is also treated in Sornadeva Sdri’s Yaiastilaka CampU (see below). 

4 Ed. Jaina Dhanpa-pras’raka Sabhi, Bhavnagar 1906-18. 

® Ed. H. Jacobi, Bibl. Tod. Calcutta J888.1891^ 2nd ed, 1982. 
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between 1160 and 1172 A.D. The sixty-four Salaka-puru^as or 
Great Men, whose stories are presented in ten Parvans, are the 
twenty-four Jinas, the twelve Cakravartins, the nine each of 
Vasudevas, Baladevas and Visnudvi^as of Jaina hagiology. The 
work calls itself a Mahakavya, but its main purpose is religious 
edification, the intrusion of which affects its long and tedious 
narrative. The later instances of the working up of Jaina 
legends and tales are numerous, but their literary value, in most 
cases, is not of an outstanding character. In addition to the 
Balahharata already mentioned, Amaracandra also wrote, for the 
delectation of the minister Padma, the Padmananda,^, in which 
he undertook to present, in the regular Kavya form and diction, 
but with much religious and ethical matter, an account of all the 
twenty-four Jinas^ ; but the ambitious project does not appear to 
have been fulfilled, and we have in nineteen cantos only the life 
of the first Jina, The legend of Salibhadra, already told briefly 
by Hemackndra, engages Dharraakumara in his 3dlihhadra- 
carita,^ composed in seven cantos in 1277 A. D. The Ksatra- 
cuddmani* of Odeyadeva Vadlbhasirnha, who lived in the begin- 
ning of the 11th century, gives a treatment in eleven Lambhakas, 
mostly in Sloka of the Uttara-purana legend of Jlvarndhara, which 
theme has also been treated in 509 Slokas by Gunabhadracarya 
in his Jivanidhara-caritra ’ and by Haribhadra in his Jlvamdhara- 
campu.^ This Haribhadra may or may not be identical with 
Haricandra, who wrote in twenty-one cantos the Dharma^annd- 
bhyudaya,’’ dealing with the story- of Dharmanatha, the fifteenth 
Tirtharnkara, on the direct model of Magha’s poem. As a 
typical Mahakavya of this period, it possesses some interest ; as 

^ Ed. H. R. Kapadia, Gaekwad’s Orient. Series, Baroda 1932. 

* For works of this type by various authors, see H. R, Kapadia ’s ed. of Caturvim,4ati- 
jininanda-stuti of Meruvijaya-ga^i, Agaraodaya-samiti Series, Bombay 1929. 

* Ed. in Ya^ovijaya Jaina Grantbamala, Benares 1910. See Bloomfield in JAGS', 
XLIII, 1923, p. 267 f. 

^ ^ Ed. T. S. Knppusvami Sastri, Sarasvatt Vilfisa Series, Tanjore 1905. 

* Ed. tbid., Tanjore 1907. 

* Ed. ibid,, Tanjore 1906. 

7 Ed. Dargaprasad and K. P, Parab, NSP, Bombay 1899, 
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also does the Nemi-nirvWna,^ on the life of Neminatha in fifteen 
cantos, of Vagbhata, who lived under Jayasimha of Gujarat 
(1093-1154 A.D.), but who need not be identical with the author 
of the rhetorical work Vaghhatdlamkdra. A similarly constructed 
Mahakavya is the Jayanta-vijaya^ of Abhayadeva Suri, composed 
in 1221 A. D., which describes in nineteen cantos the legend of 
king Jay anta. It is noteworthy that all these Jaina productions 
include the regular Kavya topics and digressive descriptions of 
the seasons, battles and erotic sports, the last topic being treated 
with equal zest by the Jaina monks, including the pious Hema- 
candra ! It is interesting also that one of the many versions of 
the Udayana legend is treated by Maladharin Devaprabha in his 
Mrgavati-caritra,^ while Caritrasundara, who probably lived in 
the middle of the 15th century, deals in fourteen cantos with the 
fairy story of Mahipala in his Mahipdla-caritra* 

There is not much of meritorious poetical writing of later 
Buddhist authors, whose energy was directed more towards 
religious than literary matters. The Padya-cuddmani'^ of 
Buddhaghosa relates in ten cantos the legend of the Buddha up 
to the defeat of Mara, which differs in some details from the 
versions of the Lalita-vistara and the Buddha-carita. There is 
nothing either to prove or disprove the identity of the author with 
the famous Pali writer Buddhaghosa. In spite of its well worn 
theme and its obvious imitation of A^vaghosa and Kalidasa, the 
work is not without merit as a well-written Kavya. 

3. Poems with Historical Themes 

The earlier classical documents, which are concerned with 
historical events or personages, are the elaborate Pra^astis or 

1 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1896. 

* Ed. Bhavadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902 See Peterson, Fourth Report, 
p. vii. 

5 Ed. Hiralal Hansaraj. Jamnagar 1909. 

< Ed. Hiralal Hansaraj, Jamnagar 1909. For the story tea Winternitz, HIL, ii, p. 686. 

6 Ed. M. Rangacharya S. Kuppusvami Sastri, Madras 1921, 

44-1343B 
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panegyrics embodied in inscriptional records. Their obvious 
object is to celebrate in sonorous prose and verse some meritorious 
act of a particular ruler, eulogise his valour and munificence, and 
give genealogical and other relevant descriptions of some value. 
But while the genealogy beyond one or two generations is often 
amiably invented and exaggerated, and glorification takes the 
place of sober statement of facts, the laudatory accounts are 
generally composed by poets of modest power. The result is 
neither good poetry nor good history. They are yet interesting 
as the first poetical treatment of historical themes ; and the 
agreeable practice which they establish of mixing fact with 
fiction was accepted by more earnest and ambitious writers, 
but perhaps it was accepted with a greater leaning towards 
pleasant fiction than towards hard facts. 

There is indeed no tradition, from the beginning, of meticu- 
lous chronicling or critical appreciation of historical facts as such. 
Neither the Puranas nor the Buddhist or Jaina records, which 
were meant more for attractive edification than serious history, 
show any historical sense in their complacent confusing of fact 
and fiction, in their general indifference to chronology, in their 
intermingling of divine and human action, in their unhesitating 
belief in magic and miracle, and in their deep faith in incalcul- 
able human destiny. It is true that later records give us some 
interesting facts and dates, while glimpses of history have been 
laboriously retrieved from earlier records, but even the most 
enthusiastic believer in them would not for a moment claim that 
they give us instances of clear, consistent and adequate historio- 
graphy. No nearer approach is made by the large number of 
poems, dramas and romances, which deal ostensibly with historical 
themes but really with the poetic, dramatic or romantic 
possibilities of them. While considering Bana’s Harsa-carita, 
which is the earliest known specimen of a sustained character, 
we have briefly indicated the general characteristics of such 
writings, and little need be added to what has been said. 
These literary efforts contain historical material, but the 
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extent and value of such material are immensely variable* 
and do not in any sense represent a proper step towards 
history. It is not surprising, however, that India failed to 
produce, in spite of its abundance of intellect, history in the 
modern sense, just as it failed to produce some other categories 
of modern literature ; but the result has been to us a decided lack 
of understanding of the evolution of ancient life and thought. 
It is not only poverty in a particular branch of literature, but also 
absence of trustworthy information regarding the complex move- 
ments of human act and idea in their panoramic procession. The 
reason lies perhaps in the innate and deep-rooted limitations of the 
ancient ideal, outlook and environment, as well as in the peculiarity 
of the literary objective, method and tradition, which affected the 
sustained and assiduous practice of Sanskrit literature as a whole, 
no less than in its haphazard and uninterested attempt at definite 
historical writing. Apart from a deep philosophy or artistic 
setting, ordinary history is in fact a prosaic idea. As a matter 
of research, it aims at knowledge of facts ; as an idea, it 
professes to bring out larger principles governing human affairs ; 
as a m3t!iod, its leaning is towards objective accuracy. It is, 
thus, entirely out of harmony with the spirit of Sanskrit 
literature, and could not be disciplined by its formal 
conception of art. The idea of composing history for its own 
sake was, thus, naturally slow to emerge ; and when it did emerge 
in a small way, it could not divest itself of its legendary and 
poetic associations. 

The attitude remained imperfect, and the treatment was 
necessarily conditioned by it. The authors themselves never felt 
uneasy, because the tradition ordained no deep interest in mere 
fact or incident, but even authorised unrestrained fancy or over- 
dressed fiction. Both theory and practice established that works, 
which dealt with facts of experience or had a biographical and 
historical content, did not require any specialised form and 
method, but should be considered only as types of the Kavya and 
be embellished with all its characteristic graces, refinements and 
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fanciful elaboration. The fact of having an historical theme 
seldom made a difference ; and such works are, in all essentials, 
as good or as bad as are all fictitious narratives. The authors, 
therefore, claim merit, not for historicity, but for poetry. As 
poets, they need not keep within the limits of ascertained or 
ascertainable verities; it is even not necessary to ascertain, much 
less to appreciate or interpret, them. It matters little if the 
credulity is immense and unrestrained, if the representation is 
not faithful or accurate, if there is no depth or sense of proportion 
in the drawing of characters, who may be either downright devils 
or incredible saints, or if the slender and uneven thread of actual 
history is buried under a mass of luxuriant poetry or poetical 
bombast. As in the normal Kavya, so also here, there is no 
sense of the tragic contradictions and humorous dissonances of 
life, no situations of moral complexity, no unfolding of an in- 
tensely human drama. Even if an historical personage is taken 
as the central figure, he may be magnified and surrounded with 
all the glory and glamour of a legendary hero like Eama or 
Yudhisthira, who is, to these writers, as real and perhaps more 
interesting than the petty rulers of their own day, although the 
old heroic flame could not be fanned anew. 

In making an estimate of these works, therefore, it should 
be borne in mind that they are, in conception and execution, 
deliberately meant to be elegant poetical works rather than sober 
historical or human documents. They are sometimes politely 
called ‘Historical Kavyas’, but the description not only involves 
contradiction in terms, but is also misleading. It is not on their 
historical matter so much that they should be reckoned as on the 
poetic quality and treatment, for which alone they strive. As in 
the case of the ordinary Kavya, the historical narrative is only 
the occasion, the elaborate poetry woven round it is alone 
essential. The incidents and characters are all lifted from the 
sphere of matter-of-fact history to the region of fancy and fable ; 
and we have, more or less, the normal tradition of the Kavya^ — 
the same general scheme, the same descriptive digressions and 
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the same ornate manner and diction. The qualification ‘histori- 
cal,’ therefore, serves no useful purpose except indicating im- 
perfectly that these Kavyas have an historical, instead of a 
legendary or invented, theme ; but the historical theme is treated 
as if it is no better nor worse than a legendary or invented one. 

We have already briefly indicated some of these characteris- 
tics in connexion with the Prose Kavya, the Harsa-carita, of 
Banabhatta. In the period under consideration, we have also in 
verse a large number of similar works, which do not pretend 
much towards history but offer themselves as regular Kavyas, 
even though they sometimes euphemistically call themselves 
‘Caritas’. Kahlana mentions (iv. 704f) that Sankuka, in the 
reign of Ajitapida of Kashmir (1st half of the 8th century), 
described the terrible battle between the regents Mamma and 
Utpala in his Bhuvanabhyndaya. Had the work survived, it 
would have given us an early specimen of the type of Kavya we 
are now considering. The next work is the Navasahasahka-carita^ 
of Padmagupta, also called Parimala, son of Mrgankadatta. The 
work was composed probably in 1005 A.D. as a compliment to 
the poet’s patron, the Paramara Sindhuraja of Dhara, who was 
also called Navasahasanka. It describes in eighteen cantos 
(1525 verses), in the conventional manner and diction of a Maha- 
kavya, the marriage of the king w'ith Sasiprabha, daughter of 
the Naga king Sankhapala. Sa^iprabha finds her pet deer pierced 
by an arrow, on which she recognises the name of the king, 
while the king in his turn, in pursuit of the deer, comes to a lake 
and finds a swan with a pearl necklace on its beak, which bears the 
name of Sa^iprabha. Sa^iprabha sends her maiden in search of the 
necklace, and an interview with the king follows. He is asked to 
invade Nagaloka, kill the demon Vajrankusa and bring the golden 

^ Ed. Vaman lalampurkar, Bombay Sansk. Series, 1895, Pt. i (all published). From 
the poem we learn that the poet was patronised by both Muaja Vakpatiraja and his brother 
Sindhuraja. On the work and the author, see G. Biihlerd and Th. Zachariae, Dber das 
NavasfthasiAkacarita in Sitzmgsberichte d. Wiener Akademie, p. 583f, reprinted Wien 1888, 
pp. 1-60 ; trs. into English in I A , XXXVI, pp. 624f . An account of the Paramara dynasty is 
given in the poem in xi. 64.102; see Biihler and Zachariae, p. 604f (reprint, p. 24f). 
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lotus from its pleasure-pond ; all of which being accomplished, 
the lovers are united. The characteristically complacent con- 
fusion of heroic myth and historical fact makes the story a kind 
of a heightened fairy tale, and probably, as such, a gratifying 
compliment. If as history it is not of much value, as Kavya 
it is well written in the fully embellished, but comparatively 
pleasant, style ; and in spite of the usual descriptive digressions, 
the narrative is not entirely sacrificed. 

The Vikramahkadeva-carita ’ of Bihlana, son of Jyestha- 
kala^a and Nagadevi, has perhaps a little more historical matter 
and interest, but it is also very distinctly a Kavya and conforms 
to the normal method and manner in its poetical amplifications 
and other characteristics. The last canto of the work, as the 
first Ucchvasa of the Harsa-carita, gives an interesting account 
of the poet’s family, his country and its rulers, his wandering 
and literary adventures.* Born at Konamukha, near Pravarapura 
in Kashmir, of a pious and learned family of Midland Brahmans, 
Bihlana was educated there and obtained proficiency in grammar 
and poetics, his father having been himself a grammarian who 
wrote a commentary on the Mahdhhdsya. He set out on his 
wanderings in quest of fame and fortune at about the time of 
the nominal succession of Kala^a to the throne of Kashmir; and 
his literary career, which now began, extended over the third 
and fourth quarters of the 11th century. After visiting Mathura, 
Kanyakubja, Prayaga and Varanasi, he received welcome at the 
court of Kr§na of Pahala (Bundelkhand), where he appears to 
have composed a poem on Kama. He might have visited king 
Bhoja at Dhara but did not. After spending some time perhaps, 
as his Karnasundan shows, in the court of Karnadeva Trailokya- 


* Ed. G. Buhler, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1875. 

’ Such accounts are doubtless inspired by tbe poet's natural desire to secure bis own 
immortality^ with that of bis patron, but they are not a special feature of poems on biltorical 
subjects. While Bapa’s Har§a-cariia and Vakpatiraja's Prakrit Gau4<ivaha contain 
them, we ba^e them, on the other band, in Matikbaba's /^rikanfba-caftta and Bomei^vara's 
SurathoUava, 
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malla (1064-94 A.D.) of Aiihilvad, he appears to have embarked 

from there for Southern India and spent some time in pilgrim- 
age. He came to Kalyana, v?here the Calukya king Vikrama- 

ditya VI Tribhuvanamalla (1076-1127 A.D.), honoured him 
and gave him the ofiSce of Vidyapati, in return for which he com- 
posed, before 1088 A.D., the present work in eighteen cantos to 
celebrate certain incidents of his patron’s career. 

The main theme of this laudatory poem consists of royal 
wars and royal marriages. It commences with a short account 
of the Calukyas and passes on to Tailapa (973-97 A.D.), from 
whom the dynasty had its proper inauguration; but the story of 
the earlier kings is brief and fragmentary. After a somewhat 
fuller, but not connected, narrative of the deeds of Vikrama- 
ditya’s father Ahavamalla, we have the birth of his three sons, 
Vikramaditya’s youthful career of conquest before accession, a 
truly touching picture of Ahavamalla’s death, Vikrama’s exploits 
during the reign of his elder brother Some^vara II, his marriage 
with the Cola princess and expeditions in Southern India, 
and his own accession after a fratricidal war, — all these in the 
earlier cantos, as well as Vikrama’s capture and defeat of his 
younger brother Jayasirnha and his numerous wars with the 
Colas in the later cantos, are given generally with the zest and 
style, but not always with the precision and accuracy, of a poetic 
chronicler. But the history of Vikrama’s winning of his queen 
Candralekha (or Candaladevi), daughter of a Silahara ruler of 
Karahata, is disproportionately enlarged con amore over seven 
and a half cantos (vii-xiv) by the safer introduction of the 
customary amplifications of palpable Kavya topics, including 
description, for instance, of the spring season, minute depiction 
of the bride’s physical charms (beginning, as in Sriharsa’s 
Naisadha, with toe-nail and finishing with her head !), account 
of the Svayamvara and marriage, followed by the particular 
sports of the pair, bathing scenes, drinking revelry, hunting 
expedition and amusements, as well as the general pleasures of 
the autumn, the monsoon and the cool season ! 
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Divested of such traditionally poetic and flatteringly 
rhapsodic envelopment, Bihlana’s poem contains ampler 
historical information than that found in most poems of this 
kind ; and his account is generally confirmed by the evidence of 
inscriptions. But from the point of view of history, his narra- 
tive is inadequate and unsatisfactory. Like Bana’s romance, 
many of whose characteristics it shares, Bihlana’s poem gives us 
neither a connected and consistent, nor a full and accurate, 
account of his hero’s entire career. It leaves us with a few 
fragmentary facts about Vikrama’s predecessors, his own early 
career and his accession, embellished with much that is fanciful, 
and lapses into an exuberant poetic treatment of the first two 
years of his reign, his later career being disposed of with some 
hurried and sketchy references. In characterisation, sharply 
contrasted lights and shades are replaced by a vague moral 
chiaroscuro. One can realise the difficulties of a court-poet, 
whose amiableness must gloss over unpleasant aspects, whitewash 
his hero and blacken his enemies, and leave many things beauti- 
fully vague, uneven and obscure. Bihlana has excellent reasons, 
therefore, for glorifying, for instance, the circumstances of 
Vikrama’s birth as a matter of Siva’s divine favour, as well 
as magnifying his youthful valour, with which he is 
said to have perfected his art of annihilation on the Colas, 
although these hereditary and ubiquitous enemies appear inex- 
terminable and cause repeated troubles at every step ! The chrono- 
logical order of the wars does not matter, nor accuracy regarding 
their nature and extent ; it is enough that the hero must conquer 
many countries, including even the far-off Gauda and Kamarupa ! 
All this is evidently a part of the plan of representing Vikrama 
as the favourite of the gods, entitled to supplant his elder brother 
on the throne and crush the improper rebellion of his younger 
brother ; and the poet does not hesitate invoking the intervention 
of Siva thrice to justify the awkwardness of these unfraternal acts ! 

These limitations are natural and obvious, but they do not 
permit Bilhana much freedom to exercise his undoubted gift for 
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historical narrative and attain impartiality and precision either 
with regard to incident or characterisation. He has to be content 
with the application of the traditional form and method of the 
Kavya to an historical subject, in order to evolve an embellish- 
ed poetical picture, rather than compile a faithful record of 
the deeds of his royal patron. It is not necessary to speculate 
what the results might have been in other circumstances ; it is 
enough to recognise that Bihlana intended to compose, not history, 
but Kavya, not independently, but in grateful complaisance to his 
patron’s glorification. His work has much less mythical element 
than Padmagupta’s fanciful poem, much less confusing gorgeous- 
ness than Bana’s romance ; but, in all essentials, it is no more 
than a Kavya, having the mere accident of an historical kernel. 
The lengthy diversion from serious matter, therefore, found 
in the romantic story of the winning of Candralekha, occupies 
him, quite appropriately after the established tradition of the 
Mahakavya, with luxuriantly poetical description of Svayainvara, 
seasons and court-amusements. It is as a poet that Bihlana 
excels ; and, in spite of his obvious conventionalism, he often 
succeeds in imparting a fine poetical charm to his graphic pictures. 
What Bihlana lacks, like most poets of this period, is confident 
originality and independence, but within his limits he is un- 
doubtedly an impressive artist and poet. His style is not easy^ 
but elegant and normally attractive ; it is doubtless studied, but 
not overdone with subtleties of thought and expression ; it is fully 
embellished, but reasonably clear and effective in its verbal and 
metrical skill. This is no mean praise in an age of mechanical 
conventionality, which reproduced colourless imitations of little 
merit. Comparatively speaking, Bihlana’s work remains a 
graphic document for the subject and a pleasant poem in itself. 

The only work in Sanskrit, which to a certain extent 
approaches the standard of a sustained chronicle, if not of critical 
history, is the well known Raja-tarahginl * of Kahlana, but it is 

1 Ed. M. A, Stein, voU (Text), Bombay 1892; Eng. trs. separately published, with 
introduction etc. in two vols., Westminster 1900, Also ed, Durgaprasad, in 3 Yols. : yol, 1 
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no less a poetical narrative than a matter-of-fact chronicle. 
Like Biblapa, whose poem he appears to have studied, Kahlana 
was also a Kashmirian, but he was neither a courtier nor a court- 
poet. His father Campaka was a minister of the wicked and 
hapless Harsa of Kashmir (1089-1101 A.D.), whom, unlike the 
average Kashmirian of his time, he followed faithfully through 
all the vicissitudes of fortune ; hut after Harsa’s tragic death, he 
seems to have retired from active life, and young Kahlana 
deprived of opportunities of ministerial office, was never drawn 
directly into the whirlpool of the stormy political life of his time. 
Since the accession to power of Uccala and Sussala, the contem- 
porary history of Kashmir was one of intrigue, oppression and 
bloodshed. Kahlana had the good fortune of standing apart and 
viewing the sad and drearv state of his country, without illusion 
and with a sense of dispassion and resignation which is reflected 
in his story. He was at the same time not a recluse, hut a keen 
observer of current events, and possessed an inherited understand- 
ing of political affairs, which never lost sight of reality. He had 
also admirable literary gifts, being well versed not only in 
Sanskrit literature, hut also in the legendary lore of his country, 
and had enough catholicity of mind to respect other religious 
creeds than Kashmirian 8aivism, which he professed but of whose 
degeneration in practice he was well aware. The combination of 
these qualities justified his ambition of writing a systematic 
chronicle of the kings of Kashmir, to which he was probably 
urged by his patron Alakadatta. The work mentions Jayasimha 
(1127-11.59 A.U.), son of Sussali, as the reigning sovereign ; ‘ it 
was commenced in Saka 1070 ( = 1118-49 A.D.) and completed in 
the next year. 


(i-Tii), vol. 2 (Tiii), vol. 3 (sapplenjent® of Jonar’ljs, flrivara and Prajyabhatt»» Bombay 1892, 
1894, 1896. The editio princep^t with the three supplements, was pub’ished by the Asiatic 
S )ciety of Bengal, Calcutta 1886. 

^ From Ratuikari’s citation in hU wa Isiro that Kahlaiji oDm? md 

a K^vya on this king, entitled Jayatimhibhyudaya, 
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!<’or periods of remoter antiquity Jvalilana appears to liave 
freely utilised the works of his predecessors. He consulted eleven 
such sources, including the still extant NlhDiuita-purdxid ; but he 
tells us that the extensive royal chronicles (Itaja-kathas) of earlier 
times were unfortunately lost through the misplaced learning of 
one Buvrala, who condensed them in a lengthy but difficult poem. 
Ksemendra, we are informed, drew up a list of kings, called 
; but no part of it was free from mistake. Among other 
authorities, Kahlana mentions HelarSja, who composed a similar 
work in twelve thousand yranthas, and whose opinion was followed 
by Padmaraihira in his ow'ii w'ork ; while Chavillakara furnished 
Iwahlana with some information about A4oka and his devotion to 
Buddhism. We know nothing about these authors and their 
works, nor are w'e told anything about their agreements and 
disagreements. The present heterogeneous text of the Nilaniala- 
purana,' a work of the Mahatinya type, with its rich information 
regarding the sacred places of Kashmir and their legends, might 
show, to some extent, how’ Kahlana used his sources for the 
traditional history of earlier periods ; but we do not know how he 
used his other materials, what he received, what he added and 
w'hat he rejected. Although Kahlana often betrays extreme 
credulity, he is conscientious enough to consult, wherever possible, 
inscriptions, records of land grants, coins and manuscripts, in 
order to overcome “the worry arising from many errors”. The 
extent of his researches in this direction cannot be determined, 
but the result is often seen in his minute knowledge of local 
topography, his generally correct assertions about literary history 
and the detailed information he gives about the building of temples 
and edifices, all of which possess considerable historical value. 

The first three comparatively short chapters of Kahlana’s 
work deal with a series of fifty-two fabulous kings, the first king 
Oonanda being made contemporaneous w ith the epic Yudhi^fhiin- 
This is obviously an attempt to connect the history of Kasl.mir, 

r K(I. Baina1>l Kao;il»l and Jagaddhar Zadoo. Lahore 19-H; ed. K. St. J. M. dc 
Vreeae, Letdeo (£ J Brill)' mS 
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which does not play any part in the Mahabharata war, with the 
imaginary date of a glorious legendary event ; but the account 
is naturally hazy and unhistorical. Kahlana frankly admits that 
he took some of the kings from his predecessor’s accounts, while 
others are patched up, apparently from heresay and tradition, for 
the sake of a continuous narrative. It was perhaps not possible 
for him to sift and weigh the meagre and uncertain evidence that 
was available to him, but he feels no uneasiness in accepting all 
kinds of romantic tales, legendary names and impossible dates. 
Of historical figures, A4oka is barely mentioned ; and though 
Kahlana speaks of Huska, Ju§ka and Kani^ka, he dismisses the 
Turu^ka kings of Kashmir in a few lines, misplacing them by 
four hundred years in relation to A^oka. But chronology in this 
remote period does no t worry him ; history and legend are hope- 
lessly mixed up ; and he has no difficulty in believing that A4oka 
lived in 1260 B.O., or that Eanaditya, one of the last kings of 
the restored G-onanda line, reigned for three hundred years, or 
that Mihirakula and Toramana, apparently the well known Huna 
kings, belonged to the Gonanda dynasty ! With the fourth chap- 
ter begins the story of the Karkota dynasty, to whom a mythical 
origin is assigned. It covers, with some semblance of historical 
treatment, a period apparently from 600 to 855 A. D., and includes 
a number of kings from Durlabhavardhana to Anangapida. The 
dynasty ends with its overthrow by Avantivarman, son of Sukha- 
varman and grandson of Utpala ; and real history begins from 
this stage in the fifth chapter, the sixth chapter bringing it down 
to the death of the lascivious and blood-thirsty queen Didda in 
1003 A.D. In the seventh chapter, the Lobara dynasty succeeds 
with Didda’ 8 nephew, and takes us down, in 1731 verses, to the 
assassination of Har§a in 1101 A.D., that is, practically to the 
author’s own time. The eighth and last valuable chapter 
deals at greater length (3449 verses) with contemporary events of 
the troublous times which began with the accession of Uccala. 

It will be seen that the scope of Kahlana’s work is compre- 
hensive, but its accomplishment is uneven. If the earlier part 
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of his chronicle is defective and unreliable, and if his chronology 
is based upon groundless assumptions, he does not move in the 
high clouds of romance and legend when he comes nearer his own 
time, but attains a standard of vividness and accuracy, like 
which there is nothing anywhere in Sanskrit literature, nothing 
in his predecessors Bana, Padmagupta or Bihlana. The work is 
also a rich source of the culture-history of a great country. 
Kahlana doubtless has his limitations as a critical investigator 
and betrays the peculiar attitude of Sanskrit writers towards 
historical matters. His unquestioning acceptance of myth and 
legend ; his faith in witchcraft and miracle ; his belief in omens 
and portents ; his inability to withstand the distant glamour of 
ancient glory or the improbabilities of the older chronology ; his 
reckoning of fate or destiny, of sins of previous birth, or of 
intervention of gods and demons as a sufficient explanation of 
human action, — from all this it is difficult to expect aproper appre- 
ciation of historical events or motives. The attitude precludes 
depth of insight into the complexities of human mind and 
character, except of a certain type with which the author was too 
familiar ; it never leads to a breadth of vision to consider his 
country, secluded as it is, in relation to the outer world. In the 
narration of more recent events, however, his personal knowledge 
or direct information makes him achieve much better results. 
He shows a masterly grasp of the petty politics of a small 
principality, of its hostile factions, of its usual course of intrigue, 
strife, treason, assassination and massacre; and he can ably 
depict the characters which throng and fight within its limited 
arena, its series of royal debauchees, treacherous sycophants, 
plotting ministers, turbulent Ian dlords, immoral teachers, in- 
triguing priests, untamed soldiers and lawless ladies. Here he 
is in contact with reality, and being unconcerned, can attain his 
own ideal of a judge, free alike from love and hatred (i. 7). But 
here also his outlook is narrow. He is an interesting chronicler 
rather than a philosophic historian. He can give minute ex- 
position of facts and criticise acts and incidents according to a 
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limited standard, but lie never feels it to bo his business to draw 
broader conclusions or apply larger principles of history. 

But in making an estimate of Kahlana’s work it should not be 
forgotten that, like most Sanskrit authors who attempt historical 
subjects, he conceives his duty to be that of a poet more than that 
of an historian. The dark days of his boyhood and the un- 
pleasant and tragic history of Har.sa, IJccala and Sussala must 
have produced a deep impression on his mind, and bred in him 
a spirit of wisdom and resignation. His work, therefore, is grave 
and moral, being wrought under the shadow of a disturbed order 
of things ; he is a poet whom the fleeting nature of human 
power and pomp moves earnestly. It is natural, therefore, that 
he should write a Kavya, concerning the strife and struggle of 
kings, with Santa or the quietistic mood as the prevailing senti- 
ment (i. 23) and with obvious lessons to princes and people. The 
didactic tendency may have been imbibed from the Epics ; but 
Kahlana’s motive in selecting, as his text, the theme of earthly 
fame and glory, and his comparatively little interest in mundane 
events for their own sake, must have also been the result of his 
particular experience of men and things. To such a frame of 
mind the doctrine of fate may be a sensible solution of acts and 
incidents ; and exaggerations and insufficiencies of facts may not 
prove formidable. It does not lead towards history, but certainly 
towards poetry ; and it is as a poet that Kahlana would like to 
be judged. Doubtless some of his weaknesses spring from this 
attitude, but it is also the source of his strength. As a simple 
but diversified and deeply affecting poetical narrative, the merit 
of his work can never be questioned ; and if the verdict be that 
he is not a great historian, no one would deny that he is a poet 
whose originality of achievement is certainly remarkable in a 
singularly unoriginal and unpoetical age. Kahlana regrets (i. 0) 
that the character and amplitude of his subject do not permit 
much indulgence in the usual Kavya topics and embellishments ; 
but his enforced moderation is perhap.s productive of better results 
than he imagines. It enables him to wield a graphic style. 
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usually in the Sloka metre, elegant yet not devoid of directness, 
rapid yet not too condensed. The complexities of the highly 
ornamented and unwieldy Kavya style and diction would have 
been out of place in a narrative like his. Kahlana’s occasional 
modest digression into the sphere of ornate poetry displays no 
lack of inclination or skill, but it is well that he is kept restrained 
by the interest of a clear, flowing and forcible narrative. Arid 
stretches of prosaic verse or the bald manner of the mere chro- 
nicler are inevitable in such a long poem, but they are sometimes 
even better than the artificialities of Bana and Bihlana. Some 
of Kalhana’s fine passages, however, show how he can make 
effective use of the resources of the poetic style, without burden- 
ing it with intricacies of elaborate expression and without at the 
same time descending to mere versified prose. By the nature 
and interest of his subject, he has been able to avoid beaten 
tracks and banal topics, and attain considerable independence of 
treatment and expression ; and this, as well as the large sweep 
of his work, distinguishes it in a high degree from every other 
poetical narrative of the same type in Sanskrit. 

The difference becomes abundantly clear when we compare 
Kahlana’s work with its three continuations ^ composed in 
Kashmir by Jonaraja, Srivara and Prajyabhatta respectively, or 
with other Kavyas of this class, which are either dry and bare 
annals or exuberant poems with little historical interest. We 
have already spoken of the Rdma-carUa of Samdhyakara Nandin, 
which describes, by means of Slcsa, the double story of Kama, 
king of Ayodhya, and Ramapala, king of Bengal ; but its literary 


' The three cootinuations of the Raja-tarangini will be found printed in the ediiio pr%n- 
ceps, Calcutta 1835, p. 278 f; a^i well a^ in Durrap aaad’s ed. mentioned above The 
first by Jonaraja, intended to bring the chronicle down to the time of the author’s patron 
Zain-iri-*5bidln (1417*67 A.D ), was left incomplete in 681 verses by the author’s death in 
1469. His pupil Srivara wrote the second continuation in four chapters for the peiiod 
between 1450 and 1486. The RdjdvaJi-patdhd of Prajyabhatta and his pupil Suka deals in 
nearly a thousand verses with the story of a few more years til 1 the annexation of 
Kashmir by Akbar (1586 A.D.). They are far leas original and accurate works, See Stein, 
Trs. of Rdia-ta*f ii, p. 873 f. 
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value is negligible, and its abstruse punning method renders its 
historical information vague and difficult of application to con- 
temporary events. The Kashmirian Jahlana, who is mentioned 
by Mankhaka (xxv. 75) as a minister of Eajapuri, appears to 
have written an account of his patron Somapala,* son of 
Samgramapala of Rajapurl, in his Somapala-vildsa, but nothing 
is known of the contents of the work which is now lost. The 
fragmentary and unfinished Prthvlraja-vijaya^ of unknown date 
and authorship, commented upon by Jonaraja (15th century) and 
quoted by Jayaratha, may have also been a Kashmirian work. It 
deals, in a conventionally poetical manner (canto v, for instance, 
illustrates varieties of figures of speech) and apparently on 
the model of Bihlana’s poem, with the victories of the Cahumana 
prince Prthviraja of Ajmer and Delhi, who fought with Shaha- 
buddln Ghori and fell in 1193 A.D., the prince being presented 
in the poem as an incarnation of Rama. There are also a few 
ornate Kavyas of this type which celebrate rulers of local and 
limited renown, but they are of little poetic or historic interest, 
and most of them are yet unpublished. Among those which 
have been printed, mention may be made of the Rastraudha- 
of Rudra, son of Ananta and grandson of Ke^ava, of 
Southern India ; it gives in twenty cantos the story of Bagulas of 

1 K»hla?a, viii. 621 f, 146 f. 

* B(l. 8. K. Bclvalkar, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1914-22. The author’s name is missing; 
but BeWalkar conjectures its author to be a Kashmirian poet named Jayanaka, who is one 
of the figures in the poem. It may have been composed between 1178 and 1103 A.D. and 
left unfinished on account of the prince’s change of fortune, Jayaratha, who flourished in 
the first quarter of the 13th century cites v. 50 in his commentary on Rnyyaka’s Alamkdra- 
sarva$va (ed, NSP, p. 64). -The recent edition of the Prthvirdja-vijayat however, by Gouri- 
shankar H. Ojha and C. S. Gulleri (Ajmer 1941), with the commentary of Jonaraja, also gives 
the poem in an incomplete form in 12 cantos, but makes out Jayanaka to be the author. 
It is edited from the birch-bark MS of the work discovered by Biihler in Kashmir in 1876 
and now deposited in the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute at Poona. A summary of the 
contents of the work is given by Har Bilas Sarda in JRAS, 1913, pp. 259-81. 

* Ed. Ember Krishnamacharya, Qaekwad’s Orient. Series, Baroda 1917, with an bis- 
torical introd. by C. D. Dalai Some cantos, e.g. xii, display diversity of metres. The 
author is said to have composed sAqo o, J dhdhgira-Sdha-carita 9,t tha command of Pratapa 
S^ha, son of bis patron. 
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Mayuragiri, commencing from the originator of the dynasty, 
Eastraudha, king of Kanauj, and ending with Narayana Saha, 
ruler of Mayuragiri, who was the patron of the author. The 
Raghundthahhyudaya,' in twelve cantos, of Ramabhadramba, a 
mistress of Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore, is also interesting as 
the work of a cultured woman-writer of modest poetic merit and 
historic sense on some incidents connected with the author’s hero, 
which took place about 1620 A.Tl. ; while the Madhura-vijaya or 
Vlrakampardya-carita of another w'oman-poet, Gahgadevi, queen 
of Acyutaraya of Vijayanagara, gives an account of her husband’s 
conquest of Madura.^ 

The Jaina writers also proved themselves adepts at this 
kind of composition, but the literary and historical interest of 
their works is variable. The most extensive but the least 
animated is the Kumdrapdla-carita or Dvya^raya-kdvya ® of the 
Jaina Acarya Hemacandra (1089-1173 A.D.),* whose versatility 
and encyclopaedic knowledge embraced many fields of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit learning, and through whose efforts Gujarat became 
the stronghold of Svetambara Jainas for many centuries. The 
work gives in twenty-eight cantos an account of the rulers of 
Aiihilvad, bringing it down to the time of Kumarapala, who 
came to the throne in 1142 A.D., and whom Hemacandra him- 
self converted into Jainism in 1152 A.D. The first twenty 
cantos, apart of which (xvi-xx) deals with Kumarapala but the 

1 Ed. T. E. Cintamani, University of Madras, 193U 

* Vov Varadambikd-parinaya of Tinimalamba, as well as for these works, see below 
under Women-poets. Also see Vemabhupdla-carita under Prose-kavya.— On Acyutaraya of 
Vijaynagar, Rajanatha also wrote Acyuiardydhhyudaya (ed. Sri Vapivilasa Press, 1907) in 
12 cantos; see P. P. Saatri, Tanjore Catalogue, vii, pp. 3238-43. 

3 Ed. A. V. Kathvate, cantos i-xx (Sanskrit) in two parts, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 
1886, 1916; and ed. 8. P. Pandit, cantos xxi-xxviii (Prakrit), in the same series, 
1000; 2nd revised edition by P.L. Vaidya, with an appendix containing Hemacandra’s 
Prakrit Grammar, in the same series, 1986. 

4 On the author, see G. Biihler, Uber das Leben dea Jaina-Monches Hemacandra, 
Wien 1889, and H. Jacobi in Encyclop. of Religion and Ethics, vi, p. 691. On the author’s 
rhetorical, grammatical and lexicographical works, see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i. p. 203f ; 
S. K. Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, Poona 1915, p. 73 f ; Th. ^JacharieOj Ind, 
WoerterhUcher, Strassburg 1897, p. 30 f, 
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rest with KumSrapala’s predecessors, have a distinct importance 
for the history of the Caulukyas of Gujarat. This portion is 
written in Sanskrit ; but the last eight cantos are written in 
Prakrit and are concerned entirely with Kumarapala, although 
the two concluding cantos contain no historical matter but moral 
and religious reflections. Tbe alternative title refers to this 
twofold medium, as well as to thd intention of the work to illus- 
trate the rules of the author’s own Sanskrit and Prakrit 
grammars, which makes it Dvisamdhana. The work possesses 
great interest for the picture it gives of Kumarapala’s efforts to 
make Gujarat into a model Jaina state ; but it is, by its very 
learned and propagandist object, a highly artificial and laborious 
production, which brings ‘in the usual Kavya topics, but which 
is scarcely interesting as a Kayya.^ 

Of other Jaina Kavyas, which have an historical subject, a 
brief mention of the published texts will suffice ; they are worthy 
efforts, but present neither adequate history nor attractive 
poetry. There are, for instance, several poems and dramas ^ 
concerned with some of their ruling dynasties of Gujarat, especi- 
ally with the history of the Vaghela rulers Viradhavala and 
VJsaladeva and their astute ministers, Vastupala and Tejahpala. 
5ome^vara, who wrote between 1179 and 1262 and whose 
Surathotsava we have already mentioned, composed his Ktrli- 
kaumudl '' as a panegyric of Vastupala, in the form more of a 
Campu than that of a regular Kavya. Another eulogistic work 
on the same personage, chiefly with reference to bis pilgrimages 


* There is another /ftimfirapafa-cflnta by Jayasirpba Suri, composed in 1265 A.D. fed. 
Hiralal Hamsaraj, Jaina Bhaskarodaya Preas» Jamnagar). Other works dealing with 
KurnSrapala are : the Prakrit poem, Kumarapdla-pratihodha of Somaprabhacarya (com- 
posed in 1185 A.D.), ed. Gaekwad’s Orient. 8er., Baroda 1920; the allegorical drama 
Moha-pardjaya of Ya^ahp&lSf to be noticed below ; Kumarapdfa-prabandha of Jinamap^^na 
(ed. Bha^nagar 1916). Thefe is also a Kumdrapdla-caritra of Caritraaundara, published by the 
Jaina Atmananda 8abba, Bbavnagar 1914. 

* Vastupala is one of the heroes of the drama Hammtra-madamardana of Jayasiipha, 
to be noticed below. 

^ ®d. A* y* Kathvate, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1883. 
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and religious activities, is the Sukrta-samkntana ^ of Arisimha, 
son of Lavanasimha, in eleven cantos (553 verses) ; but the first 
two cantos give an account of the Capotkata or Cau(Ja family 
and the Caulukya rulers of Gujarat respectively, mixed up in the 
later cantos with Kavya topics like the description of seasons 
and of the hero’s entry into tl^e city. A still third work on the 
same subject is the Vasanta-vilasa ^ of Balacandra Suri, pupil of 
Haribhadra Suri and author of the drama Karuna-vajrayudha ; * 
it was composed after Vastupala’s death (1242 A.D.) for the 
delectation of his son Jaitrasimha, and gives in fourteen cantos 
a similar account of the rulers of Gujarat and of the various 
episodes, religious and political, in Vastupala’s career. * Some 
two centuries later, Nayacandra Suri wrote the Hammira- 
mahakavya ® in fourteen cantos, with Hammira, the Cahuan 
king of Mewar, as his hero. The narrative is uneven, and the 
author often lapses into poetic rhapsody to cover his ignorance of 
historical facts ; and more than three cantos (v-vii, and a part of 
viii) are devoted to the usual descriptions of seasons, sports* 
amusements and erotic activities of the hero. 

There are also short poems of panegyric on particular 
rulers, such as the Rajendra-karmpura ® of Sainbhu (75 verses in 
varied metres), eulogising Harsa of Kashmir; the Sukrta-klrti- 
kallolinl ’ of Udayaprabha Suri (179 verses in varied metres) 

1 Ed. Jaica AtmanaDda Sabba Series, BhavDagar 1917. For an account of the work and 
the author, see G. Biihler, Das Sukftasamkntam des Arishriha in Sitz, d, Wiener Akad.t Wien 
1889 ; text on pp. 39-56, with an historical and literary introduction (Eng. trs, Burgess in lA, 
XXXI, pp. 477-95). See 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 210f. 

2 Ed. 0. D. Dalai, Gaekwad’s Orient. Ser., Baroda 1917. Vastnpala was poetically 
called Yasantapala. 

3 This work, for which see below, was composed at the temple of Adinatha during 
Vastapala’s pilgrimage to Satrufijaya. 

* Vastup^la himself wrote the N ara-ndrdyandnanda noticed above ; he was not only a 
patron of poets, but also a poet himself ; and in these laudatory works he is 6gured as states- 
man, warrior, philanthropist and man of piety. 

^ Ed. Nilkautha Janardan Kirtane, Bombay 1879, with an introd. See Kirtane in 
lAj VIII, 1879, p. 56f. 

® Ed. K&vyam&la, Gucchaka i, NSP, Bombay 1886, pp. 22.84. 

7 Printed as an appendix to Jayasiipba Suri's Hammira-mada-mardana (Qaekwad’s 
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in honour of Vastupala ; or the Prdnabharana ‘ of Jagannatha 
(63 verses in varied metres) in praise of Prananarayana of Kama- 
rupa ; but there is not much of historical and literary worth in 
these extravagant laudations of grateful poets. 

4r, Shorter Poems 
a. The Erotic Poetry 

The tradition of erotic poetry, we have seen, is ubiquitous 
in Sanskrit literature; and from the time of A^vaghosa’s 
Saundarananda, it is appropriated by the Mahakavya (as also by 
drama) in its fulsome description of erotic acts and feelings, 
which occupy not a small place in these compositions, and of 
which even pious Hindu and Jaina writers are not abhorrent. 
But Sanskrit love-poetry, from the beginning, is either mixed up 
with descriptive matter (as in the Megha-duta and Gliatakarpara 
poem) and didactic drift (as in A^vaghosa and Bhartrhari), or it 
takes the form (as in Amaru) of single stanzas, standing by 
themselves, in which the poet delights to present a complete 
picture in an elegant and finished form. The Sanskrit Antholo- 
gies abound in such fine little stanzas ; in all likelihood they are 
taken from extensive works of particular poets, which are now 
lost; but they are isolated in the stanza-form as complete units 
of expression. It is probable that they were sometimes composed 
as such, not in a particular context but independently, and were 
collected together in the frame of Satakas. Even if it is possible 
to find out an entire significance from the detached stanzas in a 
Sataka, they seldom have any inner connexion or motive in 
relation to one another, or any totality of effect, each stanza by 

1 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucohaka i» pp. 79-90. The author also wrote Asapha-vildsaf 
apparently a prose Akhyajika. in praise of Nawab A^af Eban (d. 1641), a nobleman of 
the court of 8h&h Jahftn, and Jagaddhharana in honour of Sh&h Jahftn^s son Dara Shikob; 
but these works do not appear to have been yet printed. 

There is no need to deal here with geographical or topographical works (De^a-^flUs) 
which are hardly poems. 
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itself having a self-contained charm of its own. In this way, 
extraordinary variety, richness and subtlety are achieved by 
depicting single aspects of the infinite moods and fancies of love ; 
and the necessity of compressing one whole idea or situation 
within the limits of a single stanza gives to the pictures the preci- 
sion and elegance of exquisite cameos of poetic thought and feeling. 
This is one of the most remarkable characteristics of Sanskrit 
love-poetry, of which we have already spoken and which gives 
to it a value of its own. There is no systematic and well knit 
love-poem or love-lyric in the sense in which we understand it 
today. In the series of individual stanzas, the erotic poetry 
deals with niceties rather than simplicities of love, with fanciful 
vagaries rather than direct exaltations. It has very often a 
background of nature and natural feelings, but they are romanti- 
cised with elegancies of words and ideas, and there is nothing 
of the beauty that stings and thrills. The sentiment is more 
often artistic than personal, and expressed in perfect accordance 
with the poetic theory of im personalised enjoyment, which would 
not permit the theme of a particular w'oman, but of woman as 
such, provided she is young and beautiful.^ It is true that the 
particular woman is always there behind the universalised woman, 
and inspires the emotional earnestness and vivid imagery, but 
there is in its refined and idealised expression little of subjectivity 
or of the lyric mood ; and the poetry delights to move in an 
imaginative world of serene and pleasant fiction. 

In later erotic poetry, with which we are concerned here, 
the rhetorical and psychological refinements come to dominate ; 
and even if the little pictures often possess delicacy of feeling 
and gracefulness of touch, the reality and richness of the emotion 
are obscured by deliberate straining after conventional literary 
effects. The love-poetry does not escape the taint of artificiality 
which marks the entire poetry of this period. We have the 
same want of independence, the same monotony inseparable from 


^ See abov6| pp. 88*89. 
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similar series of ideas and similar treatment. The technical 
analysis and authority of Erotics and Poetics, which evolved a 
system of meticulous classification of the ways and means of 
love and their varied effects, established a series of so-called 
poetic conventions, to be expressed with stock poetic phrases, 
analogies and conceits. All conceivable types of heroes and 
heroines ; their assistants and adjuncts ; the different shades 
of their feelings and gestures ; the generous sets of their excellen- 
ces, physical and mental ; the varied moods and situations ; in 
fact, the entire sentiment of love, with its elaborate parapherna- 
lia, is industriously defined, analysed and classified, with a 
great deal of observation, it is true, but with all the pedantry 
of scholastic formalism. The emotional and artistic formulas thus 
prescribed become the unalterable mechanism of erotic poetry. The 
result naturally is the growth of a refined artificiality in sentiment 
and expression ; and in uninspired poets, it becomes a clever 
but mechanical reproduction of romantic commonplaces and 
decorative shibboleths. The general tradition established by 
Amaru and Bhartrhari is further refined, but seldom exceeded or 
advanced. Making allowance for these obvious limitations, it 
should nevertheless be conceded that the erotic poetry of this 
period is never so dull and dreary as the extensive Mahakavya, 
but can often work up its aesthetic and emotional banalities into 
things of real beauty. The bloom is doubtless artificial, and 
the perfection is attained by careful culture ; there is no rush 
of passion or tumult of style ; but very often in the detached 
stanzas of the Anthologies, as well as in some sustained works 
of lesser poets, we have rare and pleasing moments of charm, 
which we miss in the more ambitious and elaborately composed 
Kavyas. If they are dainty trifles, it is often in trifling things 
that poetry flourishes with daintiness of touch in metre, phrase, 
sound and sense, more than in massive productions of erudite 
industry. Perhaps the theme of love has a wider and more 
potent appeal ; perhaps the poet themselves are more readily 
moved and become better articulate by its intimate character. 
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Whatever may be the reason, the fact remains that this poetry 
is often characterised by the tender and touching strain of a 
refined emotional inflatus^ while the emotion of the greater 
Kavya poets is almost always a matter of serious doubt. 

It is also noteworthy that the erotic poetry of this period 
is very closely allied with its devotional and didactic poetry, not 
only in respect of quality but also on account of certain funda- 
mental characteristics. Although commonsense and poetics 
would like to distinguish between love and religious devotion, 
or love and worldly wisdom, it is curious that in the actual poetic 
practice of Sanskrit, the three aspects of human thought and 
activity betray a tendency to intermingle. While mediaeval 
devotionalism is saturated with eroticism, of which it is some- 
times a transfigured expression, the didactic reflectiveness cannot 
but concern itself earnestly with the mighty sex-impulse of 
human life. The old tradition of^Srfigara, Niti and Vairagya, 
of Love, Wisdom and Resignation, going hand in hand, naturally 
persists, either in the Sataka form or in regular poems, the one 
adding a zest and piquancy to the other ; and the lover, the 
moralist and the devotee dominate the lesser, but better, poetry 
of this period . 

The Sanskrit erotic poetry is best exemplified, as we have 
said, in the hundreds of exquisite stanzas, scattered in the 
Anthologies and assigned to more than a thousand obscure and 
well nigh dateless poets; but the Anthologies, being repositories 
of diverse matter, do not bring erotic poetry alone into promi- 
nence. Nor is it possible for us to deal here in detail with the 
immense wealth and variety of material which they supply for 
a study of Sanskrit love-poetry# We shall confine ourselves here 
to separate poems, or collections of stanzas in the form of Satakas. 
Of these, the earliest appears to be the Caurl- (or Gaura-) surata- 
paflcadika shortly, Gaura-pancdHka, of unknown date and author- 

^ ii) Ed. P. von Bohlen (along with Bhartfhari's Patakas), with comm, of Ga^apati, 
Berlin 1883, and also ed. in Haeberlin’s Kavyasaiiigraha, Calcutta 1847, p. 227f (Devanagari 
and Ben^fali recension) ; (ti) ed* and trs. J. Ariel in JA^ 1848, s. 4, t. xi, p. 469 f, and ad. in 
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ship, but generally ascribed to Bihlana, around which romantic 
legends have gathered. It consists of fifty passionate stanzas in 
the Vasantatilaka metre, uttered in the first person, on the subject 
of secret love, which is apparently responsible for the title of the 
poem. Most of it is devoted to the description of feminine 
charm in particularly erotic situations ; and the recollective word- 
pictures of stolen pleasure, with their lavish sensuous detail, 
appear vividly circumstantial. This fact probably became the 
starting point of a large number of anecdotes regarding the 
origin and authorship of the work ; and the popularity of the 
luscious poem gave rise to at least three distinct recensions of 
the text. In one form of the South Indian recension, we find 
the text enclosed in a poem called Bihlana-kdvya, in which the 
poet Bihlana is made to utter these stanzas when caught in a 
secret intrigue with a princess and led to be executed, with the 
result that the king, imp’ressed by the glowing verses, relents, 
orders his release and permits his marriage with the princess. 
The story occurs in various forms, and the names of the actors, 
as well as place of occurrence of the alleged incident, are also 
varied.^ As in the case of most early collections of the Sataka 
type, the text is extremely fluctuating, only about thirty-three 

Ea^jain&lai Gucchaka xiii, NSP, Bombay 1903» pp. 145-49, as imbedded in the Bihlana-kdvya 
(South Indian recension); {in) ed. and trs. W. Solf, Kiel 1886 (Kashmirian recension). The 
work, in ita Vulgate text, is poetically, if freely, rendered into English verse by Sir Edwin 
Arnold (in litho, Trubner ; London 1896). The work has been printed also in Jivananda Vidya- 
sagar’s Kftvya-saipgraha, i, p, 696 f (3rd ed. 1888) and in Kavyakalapa, No. 1, pp. 100 05. 

1 In Self’s edition .there are no names, but there are two introductory verses which 
mention Bihlana, an .unnamed king of Kuntala and a princess. In Ariel's edition, the princess 
is Yaminl-puri^atilaka, daughter of the Faficala king Madanabhirama ; in the Kavyamala 
edition, she is Sa4ikala, Candrakala or Gandralekha, daughter of Vlrasiipha of Mahilapattana ; 
in Gujarat manuscripts, she is a Cauda or Caura (t.e., Capotkata) princess ; while in the Bengal 
tradition, she is Vidya, daughter of king Vlrasiipha, and the poet-hero is not Bihlana, but 
Pundara (also called Cora-kavi), son of Gunasagara of CaurapaUl in Radha, while the stanzas 
pf the PaflcdHka, often absorbed in larger poems, are made by pun to ha^e a twofold appli- 
pation simultaneously to Vidyft and the goddess Kali whom Sundara propitiates in his distress. 
The last account occurs in various forma in Bengali poamSf which appropriate the Sanskrit 
stanzas; bat a Sanskrit version, ascribed to Vararuci, also exists in 63 verses (see Sailendra- 
natb Mitra in Proc. of the Second Orient, Conference, Calcutta 1923, p. 216f). The legend 
alsp forms the theme of a Sapskrit Vidyd-sundara (printed in Jivananda's Kftvya-saipgraba^ 
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verses being common to the Kashmirian and the South Indian 
recensions. It is clear, therefore, that Bihlana’s authorship * 
can be asserted with as little confidence as that of Cora (in spite 
of Jayadeva’s mention of a poet of that name in his Prasanna- 
raghava) ^ or of Sundara. It is, on the other hand, not improbable 
that the stanzas were old floating verses of forgotten authorship, 
which were ascribed to Bihlana, Cora, Sundara and Vararuci in 
turns, and different legendary frame-stories were supplied. But 
the work itself, as a whole, is indeed a fine specimen of Sanskrit 
erotic poetry. Notwithstanding repetition of conventional ideas, 
imageries and situations, the spring and resonance of its Vasanta- 
tilaka stanzas, the simplicity and swing of its comparatively 
smooth diction, and the vivid relish of its recollection of past 
scenes of pleasure relieve, by their descriptive richness and 
variety, the monotony inevitable in such series of verses, and 
render the poem unique in Sanskrit. No direct imitation of the 
work has survived, but occasionally we find its influence at work; 
as for instance, in verses 92 and 99-114 of the apparently late 
poem, the Tard-h^ahha ^ of Krsna, son of Narayana. 

iii, pp. 441-63) ; but the stanzas PaflcdsUkd do not occur, and the poem supplies a small part of 
the story without any preliminary account of Vidya and Sundara. The idea of a tunnel made 
by Sundara under the palace for his clandestine .meetings is old and occurs in the Maha- 
ummaga Jataka (Fausboll, vi, no. 516) 

^ Apart from the fact that Bihlana himself makes no claim lo any royal intrigue in 
his autobiographical account, the fact that a stanza from the Kashmirian recension, which 
is supposed to be more genuine {nidTd-nimVitd’drSah Self, no. 86), is cited in Abbinavagupta*! 
Locana (ed. KSP, p. 60), Kuntaka’s Vakrolcti-jmia (ed. S. K. De, ad i. 51, 65) and Dhanika’a 
commentary on DaSa^rupaka (ed. NSP, iv. 23); it indicates the existence of the text in some 
form already in the lOtb century. 

* The suggestion that the name Cora or Caura, found in some versions of the legend, 
implies an original story of the love of a robber chief and a princess, is illusory ; for in one 
version Cora is the proper name of a Brahmin, and it is evident that the name was 
suggested by the very title of the poem relating to stolen love. The idea of a princess must 
have been a part of the original legend, for it is found in a stanza which occurs in the 
various versions (Solf nos. 87, 55; Bohlen nos. 11, 45; Jivananda nos. 10, 48), but the name 
Vidya is obviously based upon a misunderstanding, deliberate or otherwise, of the simile 
vidydrfi pramdda-gaHtdm iva, occurring in one of the common opening stanzas of the poem. 

* Ed. KavyamSl^, Gucchaka iv, NBP, Bombay 2nd ed., 1899, pp. 68-71. If the 
author is the son of the Kerala poet Narayana Bbatla, then he would belong to the commence* 
ment of the 17th century. 
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The tradition of the Sataka form is followed by a large 
number of poets. Thus, Utpreksavallabha, whose Bhik^Qtana 
is more an erotic than a religious poem, wrote before the 14th 
century the Sundan-Sataka,^ a highly artificial eulogy of feminine 
beauty in the 5.rya metre, at the request of king Madanadeva, 
whose identity, however, is not known; while in the beginning 
of the 18th century, Vi^ve^vara, son of Laksraldhara, of Almora, 
composed, among other works, the Romdvall-iataka^ , in the same 
spirit of unblushingly describing intimate feminine charms with 
elaborate skill but with dubious taste. The Srngara-^atakas are 
numerous; but among those which have been printed, one need 
only mention those of Janardana Gosvarain® and Narahari,^ 
and the three centuries, called 3rngara-kaUkd-trUatl,’‘ of 
Kamaraja Diksita, (beginning of the 18th century?), son 
of Samaraja,® in which the first lines of the verses follow 
the alphabetical order ! Some poets attempt both the themes 
of Srhgara and Vairagya, as for instance, Janardana Gosvamin, 
who also wrote a Vairagya-htaka ’’ (his Niti-^ataka is 
perhaps missing!); some attempt (as we have already seen 
in the cases of the Rasika-rafljana of Ramacandra and Srhgara- 
vairdgya-tarahginl of the Jaina Somaprabha) to utilise the 
device of punning to make their poems have a simultaneous 
double application to erotic and ascetic themes ; while others, 
like Dhanadadeva compose three separate centuries on Srhgara, 
Niti and Vairagya.® A work of greater pretension and reputa- 
tion is the Aryd-saytaMl^ of Govardhana, a court-poet of 

1 Ed. Kavyamala, Guccbaka ix, 1916, p. lOOf. 

* Ed. Kavyaraala, Gucchaka viii| 2nd ed., 1911, p. 136f. 

3 Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka xi, 1925, p. 133f. 

^ Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka xii, 1897, p. 37f. 

^ Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka xiv, 2nd ed., 1938, p. 86f. 

® See S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 320. 

^ Ed. KftvyamalS, Gucchaka xiiit 2nd ed., 1916, p. 131f. 

® Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka xiii, pp. 33-108; compoaed in 1484 A.D. 

• Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, with the comm, of Ananta, N8P., 2nd ed., 
Bombay 1896; also ed. Somnath Barman, Dacca 1864 (text only, in Bengali characters)! 
The text in the two editions differ, the first containing 756 aod the second 731 yerses. Sec 
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Lak^imapasena of Bengal and contemporary of Jayadeva who 
mentions him in the Glta-govinda, There are more than 700 
isolated verses in this poem, arranged alphabetically in Vrajyas 
and having a predominantly erotic theme. Govardhana obvious- 
ly takes the Prakrit Gathd-sapta^ati of Hala as his model. He 
attains a measure of success, but the verses, moving haltingly 
in the somewhat unsuitable medium of Sanskrit Arya metre, 
are more ingenious than poetical, and lack the flavour, wit and 
heartiness of Hala’s miniature word-pictures. But the work 
achieved the distinction of having inspired the very interesting 
Hindi Satsal of Viharilal,’ which holds a high rank in Hindi 
poetry. The very late author Vi^ve^vara of Almora, mentioned 
above, also appears to have taken Govardhana’s work as his 
model in his own Sanskrit Aryd-saptaiatl,^ but it is a very poor 
production. A bare mention will suffice of other poems which 
do not adopt the Pataka form, but which are yet substantial 
assemblage, more or less, of independent stanzas, such as the 
Svaha-sudhakara,^ a comparatively short poem (26 verses) of the 
Campu type with a thin story, and the Koti-viraha* a longer 
poem (107 verses) with a similarly scanty story of two imaginary 
lovers, their union and separation, — ^both composed by Narayana, 
the Kerala author of the Ndrdyaniya (Stotra), who lived towards 
the end of the 16th century. Much more interesting and well 
written is the Bhdminl-vildsa ® of the well-known Tailahga poet- 
rhetorician Jagannatha, son of Perubhatta and Lak§ral, who 

S. K. De ia Eastern and Indian Studies in honour of F, W, Thomas^ p. 64f (Extra no. of 
the NIA), p. 64f. All that is known of the author will be found discussed by Pischel in his 
Ho'fdichter des Lak§manasena, Gottingen 1893, pp. 80-38. 

^ Grierson in JRAS^ 1894, p. 110. 

^ Ed. Visnuprasad Bbandari, Chowkbamba Sanskrit Series, with the author’s own 
comm., Benares 1024. 

^ Ed. Kavyamftla, Guccbaka iv, p. 62f. 

^ B'l. ESvyamaia, Guccbaka v, 9nd ed., 1908, p. 142f. It is explained that Ko^i or 
Eo^iya in Malayalam means * nutana’. 

5 Ed. K. P. Parab and M. R. Telang, with comm, of Acyutaraya, NSP, Bombay 
1894; also ed. Granthamala, iv, with the comm, of Mabadeva Diksita, containing some 
extra ver es. The work has been printed many timei in India. Text, with Eng. trs., by 
Sesa Iri Iyer, Bo .nbiy 18)1 ; French trs. by A. Bergaigne, Paris 1872. For the author, who 
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flourisfaed duriog Shah Jahan’s reign. The work, however, is 
not entirely erotic, being divided into four parts, namely, Anyokti 
(101 verses), SyAgara (102), Karuna (19) and Santa (31), but the 
preponderance is towards the erotic and the didactic. Although 
there is not much depth of feeling or height of imagination, a 
large number of the verses can be singled out for their neatness 
and elegance of expression and considerable pictorial fancy. 

The general tendency in an unoriginal epoch to produce 
imitations or counterfeits is responsible for more than fifty 
Duta-kavyas, ^ which derive their impetus, but not inspiration, 
from Kalidasa’s Megha-duta. Their interest lies not so much in 
their poetical worth as in their utilisation of the original form 
and motif in different ways and for different purposes, furnishing 
illuminating illustration of the variations that can be worked by 
ingenious and industrious talents, which could scarcely imbibe 
the poetic spirit of the original work. The Mandakranta metre 
is generally accepted, but we have also SikharinI,* Vasantatilaka,® 


lived in the 2ad and 3rd qnarters of the 17th century, sad S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics^ if 
p. 275f. In the introduction to Lak^hmao Bamacbandra Vaidya's ed. of the work (Bombay 
1887) there is a list of Jagannatha's works. 

^ A treatment of tha Ddti-kavya literature is given by Chintabarau Cbakrsvarti in 
IHQ, III, pp. 273-97. Sequels to the Megha-duta have also been thought of, and there are 
also a few Pratisaipde^as, containing the counter-message of the Yakima's wife 1 

3 As in Har(i8a^duta of Bupa Gosvamia and Manoduta of Vrajanatha. The former work 
has been very often printed, e.g., in Haeberlin's Kavya-saipgraha, p. d23f (Jivanaoda i, 
p. 441f), in Haricband Hirachand’s Kavyakalapa, Bombay 1864, p. 35f, etc;'but there is no 
critical edition, the number of verses varying in the printed texts. The learned author, who 
flourished in the 15th century, was one of the disciples of Oaitanya of Bengal (see S. K. De» 
introd. to PadyavaJi, for an account of the author and his works). In the present work, a 
swan is sent as messenger by the Gopis of Vfnd&vana to Kf^pa at MathurU, the poem 
incidentally illustrating the Basa-^astra of Bengal Vai^pavism. The Manoduta of Tailaflga 
Vrajan&tha, composed in 1758 A.D. (ed, Kftvyam&l&^ Gucohaka xiii, pp. 84-ldO), describes 
the sending of Mind as messenger to Kp^pa by the helpless Draupadi when she was insulted 
at tbs court of Duryodbana. 

S As in Manoduta of Vifpudftsa and Hfdaya-duta of Harihara. The first work (ed. 
Chintabaran Chakra varti, Siipskrta Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta 1937) is a pathetic appeal in 
101 verses to Kf^pa, with Mind as messenger, and includes a description of Ypod^vana. The 
Vai^pava author is said to have been a m eternal uncle of Caitanya of Bengal, and if so, lived 
in the 15th century. The second work is noticed by Weber, Berlin Catalogue, i, no. 571 
(116 verses). 
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Malinl ^ aad even Sardulavikrldita. ^ Not onl}' inanimate 
objects, like the Wind, ® the Moon, ^ Footprints ® and the sacred 
Tulasi plant, “ but also various birds and animals, like the parrot, 
cuckoo, bee, swan’, peacock, Cakora, Cataka and Cakravaka®, as 
well as mythological beings like Uddhava ’ and Hanumat,’® are 
selected as messengers for imaginary journeys over various places 

^ As in Candra-duta of Jambu, noticed by Peterson, Three jReport^ 1887, p. 292. It 
contains 23 verses with various forms of Yamaka, and deals with an ordinary love^message of 
a woman to her lover. It belongs probably to the first hi>£ of the 10th century ed. (J. B. 
Chaudhuri, Calcutta 1941; also see Modern Review, Calcutta, Ixx, no. 2, August^ 1941, 

pp. 168-61). 

2 As in PiTca-dufca, mentioned by Chakravarti (in IHQ, iii, p. 272), in 31 verses, 
describing the sending of a cuckoo as a messenger to Krs^a by the Gopis. The same theme 
and the same metre occur also in the Pdntha-duta of Bholanatha (Eggeling, Ind. Office Cat. 
vii, no. 3890), the messenger being a pilgiim on the way to Mathura. 

3 As in the Pavana-duta of Dhoyl, ed. Manomoban Chakravarti, from a single MS in 
J ASB, 1905, pp. 63-63; re-edited Chintaharan Chakravarti, Sarpskfta Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta 
1926. The author, a court-poet of Laksmanasena of Bengal, is mentioned by Jayadeva as a 
contemporary. The work is noteworthy in taking up, without being a Carita, an historical 
personage, namely, the poet’s patron Laksmapasena, as the hero. The poet makes 
Kuvalayavatr, a Gandharva mai len of the Malaya hills, fall in love with the king during the 
latter’s career of conquest in the south, and send the south-easterly wind as a 
messenger. It is an elegant poem of 101 verses, but of no greater merit than most poems of 
its kind. There is another Pavana-duta of Vadicandra Suri, who flourished in the 17th century, 
in 101 verses, in which the wind carries a message from Vidyanare^a, king of UjjayinI, to 
bis wife Tara, who has been abducted by a Vid^adbara (ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka xiiij^ 
pp. 9-24), a purely invented story. 

^ As in the Indu-duta of Vinayavijaya-gai^i, and several Candra^dutae. In the 
first-named work (ed. Kivyamala, Gucchaka xiv, pp. 40-60; 131 verses), the well known Jaina 
author (end of the 17th century), residing at Jodhpur, sends the moon as messenger, with a 
kind of Vijfiapti-patra to bis religious preceptor at Surat, incidentally describing jaina temples 
and sacred places on the way. For other Candra-dutas see Chakravarti, in IHQ, III, p. 276. 

5 As in the Paddfi/ca-dufa of Krsija Sarvabhauma, ed. Jivananda’s Kavyasaipgraha, 
i, pp. 607-30; Kavyakalapa, i, p. 63f. The work, in which tbe footprints of Kj:§ija are asked 
by the Gopis to carry their message to him at Mathura, was composed at the court of 
Eaghuoitha Eaya of Nadia (Bengal) iu 1723 A.D. 

^ As in fulast’duia, mentioned by Chakravarti, op. cit. It is in 34 verses, composed 
in Sake 1706*1784 A.D., with the same theme of the Gopl’s message to Ky^ijia. 

7 Harp,sa>duta of Uupa Gosva nin mentioned above, and Hai^sa-duta of Vefika^de4ika 
and anonymous Harp^ea-saviidela mentioned below. 

^ For numerous works viih these devices, see Chakravarti, op. cit, 

9 As in tbe Uddhava-saindesa (138 verses) of Rupa GosvSmin (ed. in Haeberlin, p. 828f ; 
Jivananda, iii, p. 2l5f) and Uddhava.ddla (141 verses, ed. in Haeberlin, p. 3i8f; Jivananda 
i, p. 5dXr) of Mkdhava 8armao. Tbe theme is based on Bhftgavata Purapa x. 47. 

As iu Hapi-dCita, Dacca University Library, MS no. 976B (fragmentary)). 
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in India, the topographical information being of variable value. 
The limit is reached when even abstract objects, like the 
Mind * and Devotion, ^ are made to discharge the function, 
the poems tending to become abstract and allegorical. 
Mythological subjects, such as tbe well known stories of Rama 
andSita, * Kr§na and Radha, ^ Par^vanatha and NeminStha, ® 
are utilised, besides those of historical personages in a few rare 
cases. ® In the hands of Jaina and Vai§nava authors the device 
easily becomes the means of religious instruction, reflection or 
propaganda. A curious literary application is also seen in the 
adoption of the trick of Samasya-purana in the composition of 
some Duta-kavyas. The Jaina imitations’ sometimes adopt and 

^ Besides tbe Manoduta and Hfdaya-duta mentioned above, we have a Cetoduta 
(129 verses) of an unknown Jaina author, which describes the sending of tbe author's own 
mind as a messenger to his preceptor, but which also adopts the device of Samasya-purapa in 
having the fourth foot of every verse identical with the fourth corresponding foot of verses 
from the Megha-diita, 

^ As in the Bhakti-duta (23 verses) of Kalfprasada (MItra, }^otices, iii, p. 27), in which 
Mukti is figured as the lady of the poet's desire and Bhakti acts as a messenger. 

3 Only in a limited number of poems, such as the Kapi-duia mentioned above, the 
Bhramara-duta of the Nyaya commentator Hudra Nyriyav&caspati, son of Vidyanivasa 
(H. P. Sastri, Notices, ii, p. 153), tbe Candra-duta of Kj*spacandra Tarkalaipkara, {thid, 
loc. cit.)t and the Hamsa duta (60 + 50 verses in twro A^vasas) of the well known South Indian 
scholar and teacher Venkatade^ika (ed. Govt. Oriental Library, Mysore 1913;. 

^ This is, of course, a favourite subject with Vaispava writers, especially of Bengal; 
and the works, some of which are noted above, are numerous. 

^ See below. 

® As in the Pavana^duta of Dhoyl. The Jaina poems about the report of progress from 
a pupil to tbe preceptor are also not fictitious in respect of persons figuring in them. 

7 Besides the Cetoduta mentioned above, we have several Jaina works of this kind. The 
Parhdhhyuiaya of Jinasena, who wrote the Adipurdr^a in the 9th century, is not a Duta- 
kavya, but gives tbe life>story of Par^vauatha (ed. Yogiraj Paoditaciiarya, NSP, Bombay 
1909); the entire Megha-ddta, however, is incorporated by the device of inserting one or two 
lines of Kalidasa in each verse. Similarly, the Sila-duta, which is not a Duta-kavya but a 
didactic poem on the story of Sthulabhadra, is composed on the principle of Samasya- 
porapa by Oftritrasundara-gapi (ed. Yalovijaya Jaina Granthamalft, Benares 1915) in 
1420 A.D. But there are also Jaioa Duta-kavyas which employ tbe device. Thus tbe 
Nemi-dHta of Vikrama, son of Sjrngara, describes in 123 verses (ed. KavyamAla, Gucchaka ii, 
1886, p. 85f), the sending of the cloud as a messenger by the Tirthaipkara Neminatba's wife 
Bljamatl to her husbaud, who bad gone to Mount Abu to practise penance; but the last line 
of eaob verse is taken from Kalidasa’s poem in the manner of Samasya-parapa. Of the 
same type is tbe Moghaduta^amasyd-Jekha (ed. Jaina Itm&nanda Granthamilla, Bhavnagar 
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incorporate one or two Padas, usually the fourth Pada, of 
Kalidasa’s verses into the corresponding Padas of their own 
verses, the rest being composed by the poets themselves as a 
kind of clever filling up of the entire stanza. It is ingenious, 
but the literary exercise naturally leads to artificiality and straining 
of the language. The original object of sending a love-message is 
also replaced in some works by the intention of making the poem 
a kind of descriptive Vijfiapti-patra, sent by a disciple to his 
preceptor, to report progress in religious activities in a distant 
land. This finds a parallel to the Vaisnava effort to make the 
poems vehicles for conveying devotional ideas, the sentiment of 
love being replaced by those of tranquillity and devotion. ’ The 
process reaches its climax as the Duta-kavya becomes a nominal 
form for conveying abstract philosophical ideas, as when a devotee 
sends the swan of his mind with a philosophical message to his 
beloved Bhakti for an imaginary flight to the world of SivaP 

b. The Devotional Poetry 

The devotional poetry of this period, connected closely with 
the erotic, presents two lines of literary growth, which sometimes 
blend, but which stand in no constant relation. We have, on 
the one hand, the tradition of elaborate Stotras of a descriptive 
or philosophical character, but, on the other, we have the 
steady development of highly impassioned devotional poems, 
which pass through the whole gamut of erotic motif, imagery 
and expression. The personal note is present in both the 
tendencies, but while in the one it is expressed in the guise of 
religious thought, r ligious motion in the other shapes and colours 

1914) of Meghavijaya (end of Ibe 17th century), in which tl e cloud is sent as a messenger 
to the author’s preceptor Vijayaprabha Suri. 

* In one case a note of parody appears, e.g,^ in the Kdka-duta (mentioned by 
M. Krishnamacharier, Classical Sanskrit Literaturet Madras 1937, p. 865', in which a fallen 
Brahmin in prison seeks to send a message through a crow to his beloved Kadambari 
(Drink) I— The Vahmantiiina-gvna-duta of Vlrercfivara ^ed J. B Chaudhuri, Calcutta 1941) is 
a religio-philosophical poem which solicits the patronage of a king I 

9 in Haifisa-sai^de^a, ed. Sambasiva Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 1980. 
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it. The intellectual satisfaction and moral earnestness, which 
characterise the earlier theistic devotionalism, inspire the 
high-toned traditional Stotras; but with the rise of mediaeval 
sects and propagation of emotional Bhakti movements, the basic 
inspiration of devotional writings is supplied, more or less, by a 
mood of erotic mysticism, which seeks to express religious 
longings in the intimate language and imagery of earthly 
passion. This brings about a new development in Sanskrit 
religious poetry, and relates it very closely with erotic literature, 
so much so that poems like the Glta-govinda would appear, from 
different aspects, both as a religious and an erotic work. The 
mighty sex-impulse,becomes transfigured into a deeply religious 
emotion ; and, however mystic the devotional attitude may 
appear, the literary gain is beyond question. While the Stotras of 
more orthodox tradition beget a new series of grave, elevated and 
speculative hymns, the emotional and poetic possibilities of the 
newer quasi-amorous attitude become immense and diverse, and 
express themselves in mystically passionate poems, dramas and 
Campus. These effusions of the devout heart are in a sense beyond 
criticism, but, strictly speaking, they do not always attain a high 
level of poetic excellence. Nevertheless, the more the religious 
sentiment becomes personal in ardour and concrete in expression, 
the more the pedantry of its theology and psychological rhetoric 
recedes to the background, and it is lifted to the idealism and 
romantic richness of intensely passionate expression. In the 
hands of these erotico-religious emotionalists, we have a 
fresh accession and interpretation of the romantic legends of the 
gods ; and the wistfulness, amazement and ecstasy of the new 
devotional sentiment lift its poetry from the dry dogmatism of 
scholastic thought into a picturesque and luscious spiritualisation 
of sensuous words and ideas. 

The more orthodox mode of staid and sober Stotra-writing 
is, however, not less fruitful, prompted that it is by the extreme- 
ly active impetus of speculative thought or scholastic learning 
of the time. The large number of Vedantic Stotras, for instance 
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some of which are ascribed to the great Samkara himself, the 
Ivashmirian Saivite poems, the Jaina and Buddhist Mahayana 
hymns, the South Indian Vaisnava and Saiva panegyric of deities, 
or the Bengal Tantric and Vaisnava eulogiums, are inspired by 
the different religious tendencies of the time. They spring 
no doubt, from depth of religious conviction ; but, composed 
generally that they are for the purposes of a particular cult, they 
are often weighted with its theological or philosophical ideas. 
When they are not of this learned type, or when they do not 
merely give a string of laudatory names and epithets of deities 
or a metrical litany of their glory and greatness, or when they 
are not merely liturgical verses, they possess the moving quality 
of attractive religious poems. These alone come within the 
sphere of literary criticism. The number of Stotras preserved 
is indeed vast,' and only a small percentage of them is yet in 
print ; but even those which have been published are mostly of 
unknown or late date, and their individual poetic traits are not 
always conspicuous. Only a few of them rise to the level even 
of a mediocre poem, being burdened with didactic or doctrinal 
matter, or with dry recital of commonplace words and ideas. It 
is true that no other department of Sanskrit verse has been so 
prolific ; that it would not be just to ignore the Stotras as mere 
curiosities, even though Sanskrit rhetorical and anthological 
literature displays no special enthusiasm for them; and that no 
adequate study of Jaina, Buddhist and Hindu hymnology has 
yet been made; but at the same time, no case has been made 
that, apart from religious interest, the literature deserves a 
deeper investigation for its purely poetic worth, even though 
individual Stotras have been of modest merit. Some of the 
h3mns are undoubtedly popular and have been uttered by thou- 
sands of devout minds from generation to generation, but rnere 

1 For printed collectiuiDS of Jaina, Buddhist and Hindu Stotras, see below, but they 
anrdly represent the vastness of this literature. The notice of Stotra njanuscripU, for 
nstance, in the Madras Government Oriental Manuscript Library covers three volumes 
xviii-xx}. The Puranas and Tantra works abound in Stotras. 

48-13433 
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popularity or liturgical employment is no index to literary 
quality. They are popular, not because they are always great 
religious poems of beauty, but because they give expression to 
cherished religious ideas. They are concerned more with 
religion than religious emotion, and have therefore different 
values for the devotee and the literary critic. 

The later Buddhist Stotras * are true to the manner and 
diction of the Hindu Stotras, the only difference lying in the 
mode and object of adoration. Some of them choose the ornate 
style and elaborate metres of the Kavya, while others are litanies 
of the type common in the Puranas. The Lohehara-^ataka'^ of 
Vajradatla, who lived under Devapala in the 9tli century, is 
composed in the elaborate Sragdbara verses," describing in the 
form of a series of benedictions the physical features and mental 
excellences of the deity Avalokitesvara, obviously on the model of 
the Satakas of Mayura and Bana ; and tradition has also invented 
a similar legend of the poet’s being cured of leprosy by this 
eulogy of the deity ! In the same Sragdhara metre and polished 
diction is composed a large number of Stotras to Tara, the 
female counterpart to Avalokitesvara, of which the Irya-tara- 
sragdhard-stotra* (37 verses) of the Kashmirian Sarvajnamitra, 
who lived in the first-half of the 8th century, is perhaps the most 
remarkable. The Bhakti-iataka ® of Ramacandra Kavibharati 
of Bengal, who came to Ceylon under king Parakramabahu at 
about 1245 A.D. and became a Buddhist, is of some interest as 

1 For a bibliography and abort treatment of Buddhist Stotras, gee Winternitz, H/L, i 
p. 375 f. 

^ Ed. Suzanne Karpel^g, with Sanskrit and Tibetan texts and a Fr. trs., in 19B 
a. 11, t. xiv, pp. 867-466. C/, F. W, Thomas in JRA8., 1921, pp. 281-83. 

^ It should be lemembeted ibat the Gan4h8totra ascribed to A^vaghosa is compose 
in the Bragdharft metre, as also the Stotras of Mayura and Bana. 

4 JBid. 8. 0. Vidyabhusaox with commentary and two Tibetan versions in Bauddht 
Stotra-saxpgraha, yol. i^ Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1908. In the introduction, the editor mentioc 
no fewer than 96 texts relating to TlrS. The author also wrote several other Stotras, whic 
have been edited and translated by G. de Blonay in his Materiaux pour servir d VhiHorie c 
la diene Buddhique Tdrd» Paris 1896. 

4 Bd. Haraprasad Sastri, with Bng. trs., in JBTS^ ij 1898j pt. 2, pp. 21-43. 
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an example of the application of Hindu ideas of Bhakti to an 
extravagant eulogy of the Buddha, composed in the approved 
Kavya style and diction. It is not necessary to deal with later 
Mahayana Tantric Stotras, which are innumerable but which 
show little poetic merit. 

The Jaina Stotras,' commencing with the Bhaktamara of 
Manatuiiga and the Kalya na-mandira of his imitator Siddhasena 
Dtvakara," are large in number, but they also exhibit the same 
form, style and characteristics, and therefore need not detain 
us long. Besides eulogies of particular saints or Jinas, there 
is quite a number of Stotras, generally known as Catwvimsati- 
jina-stuti or GaturvimHka, in which all the twenty- four 
Jinas are extolled. .Such Stotras are composed by well-known 
teachers and devotees, like Samantabhadra (c. first half of 
the 8th century), Bappabhatti^ (c. 743-838 A.D.), Sobhana® 
(second half of the lOth century), Jinaprabha Suri “ (beginning 
of the J4th century) and others. As the glorification of Jinas and 
saints does not admit of much variation in subject-matter, some 
poems, as we have seen, are artificially constructed to shotv tricks 
of language in the use of Yamaka and other rhetorical figures in the 
regular Kavya method ; while others contain religious reflections 
and instructions, which conduce little towards literature. 

Of the Hindu Stotras, ‘ it is difficult to say if all the two 
hundred Vedantic Stotras, which pass current under the name of 

^ CoHectioDs of Jaina Stotras will be found in KavyaraalS, Gucchaka vii, 3rd ed., 
Bo ubay 1907; in Jaina Stotra Saingraba, published in the Ya^ovijaya Jaina Grauiham&la, 
1905 ; i.i Stuti-saqigraha with A-vacuri, NSP, Bombay 1912; and in Stotra-ratn&kara, i. ii, 
ed. Yatovijaya Jaina Saipskrta Mebasana, NSP, Bombay 1913-14. The more 

important of the Jaina Stotras have been noticed by Winternitz, HIL, ii, p. 548 f. 

* See abo^e, pp. 171-72. 

^ Ed. Pannaial Chaudhuri in Diganotbara Jaina Granthabha^tjara, Benares 1924-25, 
Suali would place the author in the 6th century, S. C. Vidyabhusan in the 7th. 

^ Ed. in Stuti-saipgraha cited above. 

5 Ed. K&vyamala, Qucchaka vii, 3rd ed. 1907, p. 30f ; also ed. Ihd trs. H. Jajobi in 
ZD IfG, XXXII, 1878, p. 609f. 

® Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka vii, p. 116; also in Stuti-saipgraha. 

^ The collections of Hindu Stotras are numerous, of which the following larger ones are 
notable : Bfbat.gtotra-muktabara in two parta (^16 stotras), Gujrati Printing Pressi Ft. i, 
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the great Vedfintic philosopher Samkara are rightly ascribed, 
but there is no reason to suppose that not one of them came from 
him ; for devotion to a particular deity is not inconsistent with 
the profession of severe monistic idealism. Perhaps the majority 
of them were composed by later Samkaras of the Sampradaya, or 
even passed off under the name ; but since there is no criterion, 
except that of style and treatment, at best an unsafe guide, one 
can never be positive on the question.^ Some of these Stotras, 
however, are undoubtedly inspired by religious enthusiasm and 
attain a charming .quality of tender expression, in spite of occa- 
sional philosophical or didactic background. Such, for instance, 
are the Sicdparadha-ksamapam in Sragdhara ; the Dvadasa- 
panjarihd, commonly known as Moha-niudgara, and the Carpata- 
paH^arikd in rhymed moric metre ; the several short Stotras in 
Bhujangaprayata, namely, the Da^a-§lokl, Atma-satka (also 
called Nirvdna-satka), Hastamalaka, the Vedasara-Mva-stuti f 
and the shorter Avanda-lahari^ consisting of twenty stanzas in 
the SikharinI metre. Not only ease and elegance of expression, 
but also, the smooth flow of metre and use of rhyme make these 

2Dd ed. 1923, Pt. ii, Bombay 1016; Bfhat-siolra-ratDSkara. (144 stotras), Kalpataru Press, 
Bombay 1888; also same title (240 stotras), Native Opinion Press, Bombay 1918; also san e 
title, in two parts, Emperor of India Press, Madras 1897, 1905 ; Bjrhat-stotra-sarit sagara 
(806 stotras), Gujarati News Press, Bombay 1927 ; Stava-samudra (41 stotras), ed. Puma- 
cbaodra De, pt. i, Calcutta 1918. Among the Stotras published in the various Gu<^chakas of 
the Kavyaraala, the more notable are : Siva-stuti of Lanke^var*!, Tripura-mahimnah Siava and 
Lialita'Stava'ratDa cf Dur\S>sas, Sudar^ans-i^ataka of Kuranarayana, Anandamandira-stava of 
Lalla Diksita, and Dlnakrandana ptuti of Los^aka, besides those which we notice below, 

1 The question has been briefly discussed by S. K. Belvalkar {Sri Oopal Basu Mallik 
Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, Poona 1929, p 220ff) Chiefly on the ground of their being 
commented upon by more than one reliable and ancient commentary, he would consider the 
following stotras as probably genuine : fl) Anandalaharl (of 20 stanzas) (2) Qovindastaka (8) 
Daksip&mflrti li^otra (4) Da4a41oki (5) Dvada4a-pafljarika (Moha-mudgara) (6) Bhaja 
Govindam Stotra (7) Satpadior Vispu-^atpadl and (8) Harim Ide Stotra. 

* These Stotras have been printed very often in India at Mysore, Srirangam, Poona 
and elsewhere^ They will be found conveniently in the Byhat-stotra-ratnakara, NSP, Bombay, 
3rl ed., 1899; also io^Select Works of Satv^karacdrya, ed. H. K. Bhagavat, Poona 1925, pt. 
ii; alsD ed. Sri Vapi Vilasa Press, Srirangam, 

* There is another Ananda-laharl or Saundarya-labari in KO verses ascribed to Sarp. 

* 818 ^ ed, inHaeberlin, p. 246, Jivananda, iii, p. If; trs. Avalon, Hymns to the Goddess, 
^ndon 1918* 62f« 
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deservedly popular Stotras occupy a high rank in Sanskrit Stotra 
literature. The peculiarly titled Mva~mahimnah Stotra^ of 
Pu^padanta, which has been precursor of other Mahimnah Stotras 
in praise of other deities, is perhaps earlier in date ; ^ but as nu- 
merous commentaries on it attest, ^ it is more recondite and 
philosophical both in thought and expression. Many of the 
apparently late Stotras are dateless and apocryphal, but are 
ascribed indiscriminately to Yajnavalkya, Valmiki, Vyasa, Ravana, 
Upamanyu, Durvasas and Kalidasa, even if their merit may not 
justify such attribution. Some Stotras are inserted into the 
Epics and the Puranas ; the undoubtedly spurious Durga-stava 
in the Virata-parvan (which exists in as many as six versions, 
besides the Vulgate!) being typical. The avowedly literary 
Satakas, on the other hand, are within greater historical certainty. 
They are more elaborately constructed and sometimes attempt 
conventional tricks of style. The Miikunda-mala* of the devout 
Vaisnava king Kulasekhara of Kerala is perhaps one of the earliest 
of such literary compositions ; but if it has stylistic affectations, 
they are mostly redeemed by its unmistakable devotional earnest- 
ness, as well as by a proper sense of style. 

Of the Kashmirian Saivite poems, the twenty short hymns 
of Utpaladeva (c. 925 A.D.), son of Udayakara and pupil of 
Somananda, in his Stotravall,^ are uneven, some being conven- 

^ Printed very often, the earlir'st ed. with frs. being by K. M. Banerji in JASB^ VIII, 
1839, pp. 366-66. Ed. in Bfliat-stotra-ratnakara, p, 98 (40 vereea, in SikhariijT and other 
metres) ; ed. Chowkhamba Series, Benares 1924. 

* Being cited by Raja^ekhara in his Kavya-mxmamsa and the Kashmirian Jayantabhatta 
in his Nyaya mafljan, it cannot be later than the 10th century. 

S The hymn has been interpreted so as to apply to Visjdm aa well 1 

* Ed. in Haeberlin, p. 616f (22 versos), reprinted in Jivananda, i, p. (22 verses) ; 

ed. Kavyamftla, Gucchaka i, p. Ilf (34 verses); and ed. K. Rama Pisharoti, with comm, of 
R&gbavendra (17th century), Annamolai Univ. Sanskrit Series, Annamalainagar 1983 (31 
versos). Pisharoti dates Kulasekhara very highly at the close of the 7th and beginning of the 
8th century, but prolably the poet flourished much later between the 10th and the 12th century. 
Hultzsch (Epi, Ind , , VII, p. 197) notes that a verse from this poem (Haeberlin 7, KSvyamala 6, 
Pisharoti 8) occurs in an inscription of so distant a place as Pagan in the 13th century. 

^ Ed. Visnuprasad Bhandari, with the comm, of K^emaraja, Chowkhamha Sanskrit 
Series, Benares 1902. See S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics^ i, p. 119, on the author. 
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tionally elaborate. The earlier Devl-Maka ' of Anaudavardhana 
(c. 850 A.D.) and the I^vara-iataka ^ of Avatara of unknown 
date are stupid Durghala poems, which have little devotional 
merit but concern themselves with verbal tricks and Citra-bandhas, 
wisely condemned by Anandavardhana himself in his theoretical 
work. The Vakrokti-paflcdHka “ of Ratnakara, which makes the 
playful love of Siva and Parvati its theme, is a similar exercise 
in style, illustrating the clever use of punning ambiguities, and 
has scarcely any religious leaning. The ArdhandrUvara-stoira * 
of Kahlana, a short piece of eighteen Sardulavikrldita stanzas, is 
much better in this respect, notwithstanding its partiality for 
alliteration. The Sdmha-pancfiHkd , ® an eulogy of the sun-god in 
fifty (mostly) Mandakranta verses, is also probably a Kashmirian 
work, being commented upon by Ksemaraja in the beginning of 
the 13th century ; but it is referred to the mythical Samba, son 
of Kr§na, even if it is an apparently late and laboured work, 
having a background of Kashmirian Saiva philosophy. 

From the later Stotras of a literary character or Stotra- 
kavyas, all of which show, more or les^s, technical skill of the 
conventional kind and sometimes rise to fine words and ideas, it 
is difficult to single out works of really outstanding merit. The 
NardyatjAya^ of Narayanabhatta of Kerala, composed in 1585 A.D. , 
is a devout but highly artificial poem of a thousand learned verses, 
divided symmetrically into ten decades and addressed to the deity 
Kpsna of Guruvayoor, who is said to have cured the author of 
rheumatism after listening to the verses ! The Ananda- 
mandakim'’ of the well known Bengali philosopher Madhusudana 

^ Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka xi, pp. 1>31, with comm, of Kayyata. 

Ed. ifdt pp. 31 63, with an auonymous commentary. 

3 Ed K&vyamila, Gucchaka i, pp. 101-14, with comm, of Vallabhadeva. These are 
no more religious poems than Ratnakara ’s own Hara-vijaya or Mankhaka’s Sf%kan\ha-cariia, 

* Ed, Kavyamala, Gucchaka xiv, 2nd ed. 1938, pp. 1-4 

5 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab with comm, of Ksemaraja NSP, Bombay 1889 
(also ed. 1910) : 

^ Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 1912. 

7 Ed. Kavyamaia, Gucchaka ii, p.l d8f (102 verses); also in the Pandti, New Scries, i, 
1876-77, pp. 498-614. 
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Sarasvatl, who flourished at the middle of the 16th century, 
is a similar production, in praise of Kr§na, in the sonorous 
Sardula-vikridita metre, in which botli the learning and devout- 
ness of the author express themselves equally well in a highly 
ornate style. The same remarks apply to a number of 
17th century productions, such as the five Laharis (Amrta?,' 
Sudha?,^ Gahga°,^ Karuna°* and haksml°^) of Jagannatha, the 
poet-rhetorician from Tailafiga, the Amndasagara-stava^ of Nila- 
kantha DTksita in praise of the goddess Minaksi, consort of 
Sundaranatha 8iva, of Madura, and the three stilted panegyrics 
of Rama’s weapons by Nilakantha’s pupil, Ramabhadra Diksita, 
who also perpetrated an absurdity of alphabetically arranged 
eulogy of the same deity, called Varn<imdld-stotra.^ 

One of the noteworthy traits of some of the literary Stotra- 
kavyas is that they are devoted either to a highly sensuous 
description of the love-adventures of the deities, or to a detailed 
enumeration of their physical charms, masculine or feminine. 
This may be one form of the mediaeval erotic mysticism, of 
which we shall speak more presently ; but, apart from the sports 
of Radha and Krsna, where such delineation is perhaps not out 
of place, there is a tendency, commencing from the tradition of 
Kumdra-sambhava viii, to ascribe sexual attributes to divine 
beings or paint their amours with lavish details. The gentle 
description of the love of deities, like those found in the bene- 
dictory stanzas of the Ratndmli and PriyadarHkd, does not 

^ Ed. Kavjrainala, Guochaka i, p. 99 f. (10 verses in Sardulavikrldita), in praise of 
Yamuna. 

* Ed, Kavyamald, Gucchika i, p. 16 f, (30 verses in Sragdhara), in praise of Surya. 

* Printed many times. Ed. NSP, Bombay 1924 (53 verses, mostly in Sikharivi), in 
praise of Gai^ga. Also called Plyusa-lahari, 

* Ed. Kftvyamala, Gucebaka ii, p. 55 f (60 verses in Vaip^astha, Viyog^ and other 
metres), in praise of Krspa. 

5 Ed. KavyamalA, Gucchaka ii, p. 104 f (41 verses in Sikharinl), in praise of Laksml. 

^ Ed. Kavyam&la, Gucebaka xi, p. 76 f (108 verses in Vasantatilaka). 

7 R&md^^aprdsa iu Kavyamala, Gucchaka x, p. 18 f (116 verses in Sardulavikrfdita) ; 
and Rdma-edpa-stava (111 verses in the same metre) and Rdma^hdna’Stava (108 verses in 
Sragdharil) in Kavyamala, Gucchaka xii,pp. if and 18 f. 

^ Ed. E&vyam&la, Gucchaka ziii, p, 1 ! (51 verses). 
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exceed good iaste, but some poets like to describe tbeir deities 
in particularly dubious amorous situations/ On the other 
hand, we have the description of Visnu’s divine limbs, from the 
hair to the toe-nail while Muka Kavi, alleged to be Samkara’s 
contemporary,® attempts in his Pafica-^atl ^ a tour de force in 
five hundred erotic-religious verses, describing in each century 
of verse such physical charms and attributes of -his deity 
(Kamaksi of Kafici) as her smile, her side-long glances, her lotus- 
feet and so forth. The climax is reached in Laksmana Acarya’s 
Gandl-kuca-pancaHlia/ which describes in fifty verses the beauty 
of Candi’s breasts ! It is needless to comment on the amazing 
taste displayed in such works. 

This makes the transition easier to the other series of 
erotico-devotional Stotras and short poems, which follow the 
conventional form and diction but entirely change the spirit and 
outlook. We have already noted that these works give expression 
to a phase of the mediaeval Bhakti movement, which was promi- 
nently emotional, and base the religious sentiment, mystically, 
upon the exceedingly familiar and authentic intensity of trans- 
figured sex-passion. However figuratively the poems may be 
interpreted, they make erotic emotionalism their refined and 
sublimated essence. The Bhakti movement, in all its sectarian 
ramifications, centres chiefly round the early romantic life of 
Krsna as it is described, not in the Epic, but in the Puranas. 
Although the sentiment of Bhakti came to be applied to other 
deities as well, including even the Buddha, the Krsna-GopI legend 


^ See, for instance, the benedictory verse quoted in Kvs no. 37, or the section on 
LaksmI-vihara in Skm, 

* E,g^Jlb Vi§nU’pddadi-keSdnta'Varnana’atotra in Kavyaniala, Gucchaka ii, p. I f. 
The trait is found also in B’l^a’s Candx-Saiaka and Vajradatta’s Lokehara-stava. Even the 
footwear of the deity is an object of eulogy in a thousand verses in the Paduka-sahasra of 
VenkaMe^ika (ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay 1911). 

3 Or, sometime identified with the 20tb Ac&rya, known as Mukarbhaka daipkara 
^ Ed. K&vyamSla, Gucchaka v, p. 1 f. 

® E&?yamala» Gucchaka ix, p. 80 f. It is a comparatively modern work* containing 
83 verses (18 + 50+15). 
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had perhaps tlie greatest erotic-religious possibilities, which were 
developed to the fullest extent. The Snmad-hhagavata , as the 
great scripture of emotional devotion and store-house of such 
legends, becomes the starting point of the theology of the neo- 
Vaisnava sects and supplies the basic inspiration to the new 
devotional poetry. The new standpoint vivifies religion, as well 
as its poetry, with a human element, and lifts one of the most 
powerful impulses of the human mind into the means of glorious 
exaltation. It thereby brings colour and beauty into religious 
life ; and its essential truth lies in its assertion of the emotional 
and the aesthetic in human nature against the hard intellectuality 
of dograan and doctrines. 

But, in course of time, the new movement creates its own 
dogmas and doctrines. Along with its philosophy and theology, 
the sectarian devotionalism elaborates its appropriate system of 
emotional analysis, its refinements of psychology and poetics, 
its subtleties of phraseology, imagery and conceits. As the 
sentiment of Bhakti or religious devotion is approximated to the 
sentiment of literary relish, called Easa, the whole apparatus of 
Alamkara, as well as Kama-sastra, technicalities are ingeniously 
utilised and exalted, although the orthodox theory itself would 
not regard Bhakti as a Rasa. The new application becomes 
novel, intimate and inspiring ; and the erotic sensibility in its 
devotional ecstasy often rises above the formalism of its rhetorical 
and psychological conventions, of its metaphysical and theologi- 
cal niceties. Even the subtle dogmas and formulas appear to 
have a charming effect on literary conception and phrasing, being 
often transmuted by its fervent attitude into things of art. The 
poems may not have always reached a high standard of* absolute 
poetic excellence, but the standard it often reaches, in its rich 
and concrete expression of ecstatic elevation, is striking enough 
as a symptom of the presence of the poetic spirit which the 
emotional Bhakti movement brought in its wake. 

Blit the attitude was not without its defect and danger. The 
Puranic life of Kr§na being brought to the foreground, the more 
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ancient epic figure of Vasudeva-Kf^na is transformed beyond 
recognition. The old epic spirit of godly wisdom and manly 
devotion is replaced by a new spirit of mystical-emotional theo- 
logy, which goes into tender rapture over divine babyhood, into 
frankly sensuous ecstasy over the sportive loveliness of divine 
adolescence; and its god is moulded accordingly. The medi- 
aeval expression of religious devotion dispenses with the necessity 
of intellectual conviction (Jflana) or moral activity (Karman) in 
the orthodox sense, but takes its stand entirely upon a subtilised 
form of emotional realisation (Rasa). All worship and salvation 
are regarded as nothing more than. a blissful enjoyment of the 
divine sports, involving personal consciousness and relation, direct 
or remote, between the enjoyer and the enjoyed. But as emphasis 
is laid upon the erotic sentiment involved in the sports of Krsna, 
the attitude, however, metaphysically interpreted, becomes too 
ardent, borders dangerously upon sense-devotion and often lapses 
into a vivid and literal sensuousness. Whatever may be its 
devotional value, there can be no doubt that it became immensely 
fruitful in literature ; but its abnormalities are often carried to 
flagrant and dubious extreme. 

The earliest sustained composition, which illustrates these 
tendencies, appears to be the Krsna-karnamrta^ of Lllasuka, of 
which the text exists in two recensions. The Southern and 
Western manuscripts present the text in an expanded form in 
three 5.4vasas of more than a hundred verses in each ; while, 

^ The text has been printed many times in India. The Southern recension, with 
P&payallaya Suri *8 commentaiy (1074-1104-102 verses in three Ai^vasas) is published from 
Srl-Va^I-Vil^sa Press, Srirangam (no date). The Bengal recension, consisting of the first 
X^Tfisa only in 112 verses, is critically edited by the present writer, in the Dacca University 
Orient. Publ. Series, Dacca 1988, with three Bengal commentar'es of the 16th century, viz.^ 
those of Gopalabhatta* Caitanyadasa and K^rs^adasa Eavirgja, with full critical apparatus 
and additional verses from Papayallaya Sdri's text and other sources. Several other 
collections of similar verses, called Sumahgala-stotrat Bihamangala-sfotra, /Tr^na-sfotro, 
Bdla-gopila ttuU and so forth, are attributed to our author. On the authenticity of 
such Odllectanea, as well as on textual questions, see Xntrod. to this edition, where they 
have been fully discussed. To Kf^^a-lth-^uka are ascribed the Abhinava-kaustuhha^mM 
and Dahfi^miiftustavat ed. T. Qanapati Sastri^ Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 1906, 
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curiously enough, the Bengal recension appears to have preserv- 
ed this South Indian text more faithfully in one S^vasa only, 
namely the first, with 112 verses. One of the concluding self- 
descriptive verses in the first A^vasa appears to make a qunning, 
but reverential, mention of the poet’s parents, Damodara and 
NivT, and his preceptor I^anadeva ; while the opening stanza 
speaks of Somagiri, apparently a Samkarite ascetic, as his spiri- 
tual Guru. The poet calls himself Lila^uka, without the addi- 
tional name Bilvamahgala, and does not give the fuller form 
Krsnalila^uka. The fact is important because of the possibility 
of existence of more than one Bilvamahgala and of a Krsna- 
lila-4uka who is known chiefly as a grammarian ; and we have 
nothing except the uncertain testimony of local anecdotes to 
eciuate the two names with that of Lilasuka . Beyond this nothing 
authentic is known of the date and personal history of our author, 
although many regions and monastic orders of Southern India 
claim him and have their local legends to confirm the claim ; 
and reliance on this and that legend would enable one to assign 
him to different periods of time ranging from the 9th to the 15th 
century. 

The Krsna-karndmrta is a collection of devotional lyric 
stanzas in which Krsna is the object of the poet’s prayer and 
praise. It is not a descriptive poem on the life or sports of 
Kr§na, but a passionate eulogy of the beloved deity, expressed in 
erotic words and imageries, in a mood of semi-amorous self- 
surrender. If any analogy is permissible, it resembles, to some 
extent, the mediaeval Christian lyrics, which are laden with 
passionate yearning for the youthful Christ as the beloved, and 
of which the Song of Solomon — ‘ I am my Beloved’s, and my 
Beloved is mine ’ — is the sacred archetype ; but the difference lies 
in conceiving the youthful Krsna in a background of extremely 
sensuous charm, in the vivid exuberance of erotic fancy, and in 
the attitude of pathetic supplication and surrender (Prapatti). 
Although made up of detached stanzas, the ardent longing of our 
poet-devotee for a vision of bis beautiful deity, the wistfulness of 
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his devotional hope and faith, and the evident burst of joy and 
amazement in the fulfilment of his desire supply an inner unity 
which weaves them into a passionate whole. Inspite of emo- 
tional directness, the poem possesses all the distinctive features of 
a deliberate work of art. The sheer beauty and music of its 
words and the highly sensuous pictorial effect, authenticated by a 
deep sincerity of ecstatic passion, make it a finished product of 
lyric imagination. The uninterested critic will probably consider 
the excess of erotic sentiment to be pathological, but to appre- 
ciate the poem one must realise the entire mentality of our 
devotee-poet. It is easy to dismiss it as an exemplification of 
abnormal psychology, but it is difficult for the scoffer to realise 
the warmth and earnestness of the emotional belief, the transport 
and exaltation of the refined mysticism. These devout utterances 
do not represent a professional effort, but a born gift, or a gift 
acquired through the intensity of worship and adoration, a mood 
of that god-intoxicated madness which draws from visible and 
familiar things an intuition of elevating joy . It is not the sys- 
tematic expression of religious ideas so much as their fusion 
into a whole in a remarkable poetical and devotional personality, 
which makes these spiritual effusions intensely attractive. The 
work, therefore, is not only a noteworthy poetical production of 
undoubted charm, but also an important document of Bbakti- 
devoutness, which illustrates finely the use of erotic motif in the 
service of religion, and deservedly holds a high place in mediaeval 
Stotra literature. 

Leaving aside stray poems of a similar type, we pass 
over to the GUa-govinda ^ of Jayadeva, which is comparable to 


1 Printed many times in India. The earliest edition is that of Lassen, Bonn 1846 
Other notable editions with commentaries : With the Basikapriya of Kumbha and 
Basamafijarl of Saipkara Mi4ra, ed. M. B. Telang and W. L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay 
1899, 1923; with the Balabodhini of Caitanyadasa, ed. Harekrishna Mukherji, in 
Bengali characters, Calcutta 1929 (this comui. waa first printed in Calcutta 1872). The 
text will also be found in Haeberlin, pp. 69-114 (1847;. For an account of the comnienta- 
rics, see Lassen’s Prolegomena to his edition, and Pischel, Hofdichter des Lak§manasena, 
Gdttmgen 1893. Jbe poem has been translated into English by Sir William Jones {Collected 
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Llla^uka’s poem in many respects, and which representing, as 
it does, another aspect of the same devotional tendency, 
becomes with it the rich source of literary and religious 
inspiration of mediaeval India. The fame of this extraordinary 
work has never been confined within the limits of Bengal ; 
it has claimed more than forty commentators from different 
provinces of India, and more than a dozen imitations ; it has 
been cited extensively in the Anthologies ^ ; it has been regarded 
not only as a great poem, but also as a great religious work of 
mediaeval Vaisnava Bhakti. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the work should be claimed also by Mitbila and Orissa.* Of the 
author himself, however, our information is scanty, although we 
have a large number of legends ® which are matters of pious belief 
rather than positive historical facts. In a verse occurring in the 
work itself (xii. 11),^ we are informed that he was the son of 
Bhojadeva and RainadevI (variants Radha", Varna®), and the 
name of ins wife was probably Padmavati alluded to in other 
verses.® His home was Kendubilva (iii. 10), which has been 


Works, London 1807) and Edwin Arnold (The Indian Song of Songs, Triibner : London 
1876 ; free verse rendering), and into French by G. Courtillier, Ernest Leroux : Paris 1904. 
But none of those versions reproduce the exquisite verbal melody and charm of the originah 

1 Besides 31 verses quoted in Skm, of which only two (1. 69 4; ii. 37. 4) are traceable 
in the poem (xi. 11 and vi, ID, we have 24 quotations in SP and 4 in^Sbhv. The Sml 
assigns two \erses to Jayadeva, one of which occurs in the Prasannn-rCighava of his name-sake 
Jayadeva, who describes himself as the son of Mahadeva and Sumitra, but with whom oor 
Jayadeva is often confounded. 

2 The question has been discussed by Manomoban Chakravarti in JASB, 1906, pp, 
163-66. 

^ The Hindi Bliaktamdl of Nabhadasa ire- written by Narayaijadasa in the middle of 
the 17th century), as well as the Sanskrit Bhaktamdld of Candradatta based on i , records 
some of these pious legends. See Pisohel, op. cit, pp. 19, 23, an I Grierson, Modern Verna- 
culor Lit. o/ Hindustan, Calcutta 1889, sec. 61; M. Chakravarti in JASB, 1900, p. 163 f. 
These legends, however, show in what light Jayadeva was glorified in the eyes of later 
devotees. 

^ The verse is not commented upon by Kumbha in the middle of the 16tb century, 
but it is accepted by other commentators and is found in Biihler’s Kashmir MS (Kashmir 
Report, p. 64), as well as in the Nepal MS, dated 1494 A.D. (JASB^ 1906, p. 166). 

6 The implied personal reference to Padmavati in i. 2 is expressly disputed by Kumbha, 
who would interpret the word padmavati to mean the goddess Lak§ml. In x. 8, again, we 
have padmdvathramana^jayadeva-kavi’*, but there is a variant reading jayati jayadeva^kavi* , 
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identified with Kenduli, a village on the bank of the river Ajaya 
in the district of Birbhum in Bengal, where an annual fair is 
still held in his honour on the last day of Magha. The various 
songs in the poem, recorded along with appropriate Ragas and 
Talas, would indicate that the poet had also a knowledge of 
music, Jayadeva gives us no independent clue to his date, except 
referring to Govardhana, Dhoyi and Umapatidhara, which point 
to the period of Sena rule ; but traditional accounts agree in 
placing him in the court of Laksmanasena . This is confirmed 
by the fact that Sridharadasa’s Sadukti-karnamrta, which was 
compiled in 1206 A.D., quotes from Jayadeva ; and a verse from 
the GUa-govinda occurs in an inscription, dated 1292 A.D.^ 

The work is not a Stotra of praise but a poem w'hich 
deals with a highly erotic episode of Kr^qa’s vernal sports 
in Vrndavana. It is divided into twelve cantos, in the 
form, but not in the spirit, of the orthodox Kavya. Each 
canto falls into sections, which contain PadavalTs or songs, com- 
posed in rhymed moric metres and set to different tunes.* These 
songs, which are introduced briefly by a stanza or two, written 
in the orthodox classical metres, form the staple of the poem.. 
They are placed in the mouth of three interlocutors, namely, 
Kf^na, Radha and her companion, not in the form of regular 
dialogues, bftt as lyric expressions of particular emotional predi- 


which omits the word; while a third reference in xi. 8 is interpreted by Ku mbba also in the 
same way. But Caitanyadasa, Saipkara Mi^ra and other commentators take these passages 
as implying a reference to the proper name of Jayadeva's wife. 1 he legend that Padn axall 
was a dancing girl, and Jayadeva supplied the musical accompaniment to her dancing, is 
said to be implied by means of punning in Jayadev a’s self-description as padmavait-carana- 
cdrana^cakravariin in i. 2- 

' See JASBt 1906, pp. 168-69. See M. K. Majumdar, A 16th Century Gitagovinda MS 
with Gujarati Paintings, in Bombay University Journal, May, 193^, p. 127, wheie an iofcrip- 
tion, dated Sarnvat 1848 (=*1292 A.D.),of Sarngadeva’s reign reproduces the Da^avatara Stuti 
of Jayadeva’s woik( i. 16) as a benedictory stanza. Two poems ascribed to J8yade\a, in praise 
of Hari-govinda, are preserved in the Sikh Adigranth but in tl eir present form they ate in 
Western Apabraip4a. 

’ The name Astapadi found in some South Indian MSS is misleading, for the songs are 
m t always found in groups of eigrht stanzas, nor is it the normal number. 
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cament, individually uttered or described by them in the musical 
mode. The theme, which is developed in this novel operatic 
form, is simple. It describes the estrangement of ]Eadha from 
Kjrsna, who is sporting with other maidens, Kadha’s sorrow, 
longing and jealousy, intercession of Radha’s companion, Krsna’s 
return, penitence and propitiation of Radha, and the joy of their 
final reunion. Jayadeva’s exact source is not known.* There 
are parallelisms between his extremely sensuous treatment of the 
Radha-Krsna legend and that of the Brahmavaivarta Purana, 
but there is no conclusive proof of Jayadeva’s indebtedness. Ror 
is it probable that the source of Jayadeva’s inspiration was the 
Krsna-Gopi legend of the 3rlmad-hh.agavata, which avoids all 
direct mention of Radha (who is also not mentioned by Llla- 
4uka),* and describes the autumnal, and not vernal, Rasa-lila. 
There existed, apparently, other obscure currents of erotic 
devotionalism, for which Jayadeva, like the Brahmavaivarta 
Purana and like Vidyapati of a later period, derived his inspiration. 
Even in Caitanya’s time, when the Srimad-bhagavata emotional- 
ism was fully established in Bengal, we have evidences of other 
forms of Vaisnava devotion, which did not accept nor did strictly 
conform to the Bhagavata source.® 

And yet the Caitanya movement in later times attempted 
to appropriate Jayadeva and transform him, as also Vidyapati,® 
into a regular Caitanyaite Vaisnava. It would regard the 

^ For a discussion of the question see S. K, De, Pre-C«itanya Vaii^ijavism in Bengal 
in Festschrift M. Winternitz , Leipzig 1933, p. 196 f and Early History of Vaisnava Faith and 
Movement in Bengali Calcutta 1942, pp 7-10. 

2 The Radha legend, however, is comparatively old, being referred to in Hala’s Prakrit 
Sapta-Mi, ed NSP, Bombay 1911, i. 89, and in Xnandavardhana’s Dhvanydioka, ed. NSP 
1911, p. 87. 

5 As evidenced by the Bengali 3rikf§na-k}rttana of Ba^u Capdidasa (o. end of ^he 
14th century), and by the Pre-Cait »nya Sahajiya movements which continued their tradition 
even after Caitanya’s time. 

♦ See Haraprasad Sastri, introd. to his ed. of Vidvtpati’s KirMatd. Calcutta 1904 
(Hp^ike^a Series), which shows that Vidyapati ^as a normal Smftrta Paflcopasaka (worshipping 
the five deities Qa^jela, Sflrya, Siva, Vi^pu and Durga), who wrote Pad&valls on Radha- 
Kffpa, as well as on Siva and Cafiga, betides composing in Sanskrit series of Smyti treatisee 
and works on 8iva-Durg|i worship. 
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Gita-govinda not so much as a poetical or devotional com- 
position of great beauty but as an authoritative reljgious 
text, illustrating the refined subtleties of its theology and 
Rasa-^astra. The theme, as well as the spirit of Jayadeva’s 
poem would doubtless lend themselves to such interpretation, 
but the attitude of sectarian exposition affects and obscures the 
proper appreciation of its purely literary quality. It should not 
be forgotten that Jayadeva flourished at least three centuries 
before the promulgation of the Easa-^astra of Rupa Gosvamin ; 
and the Krsnaism, which emerges in a finished literary form 
in his poem, as in the Maithill songs of Vidyapati, should not 
be equated with the sectarian dogmas and doctrines of later 
scholastic theologians. As a poet of undoubted gifts, he could 
not have made it his concern to compose a religious treatise 
according to any particular Vai§nava dogmatics ^ ; he claims 
merit as a poet, and his religious emotion or inspiration should not 
be allowed to obscure this proper claim. If his emotional tem- 
perament preferred an erotic theme and selected the love-story 
of Eadba and Kr§na, fascinating to mediaeval India, the divine 
love that he depicts is considerably humanised in an atmosphere 
of passionate poetic appeal. 

There cannot be any doubt that the Glta-govinda, both in 
its emotional and literary aspects, occupies a distinctive place in 
the history of Sanskrit poetry. Jayadeva, it is true, emphasises 
the praise and worship of Krspa, but bis work is not, at least 
in its form and spirit, the expression of an intensely devotional 
personality in the sense in which Llla^uka’s poem is ; and 
no influence of^Lila^uka is traceable in Jayadeva. If Jayadeva 
claims religious merit, he also prides himself upon the elegance, 

5 That Jayadeva had no j-ectarian purpose is also shown by the fact that the SahajiyS 
sect of Bengal alpo regards him as iis Adi-guru and one of its nine Rasikas. The Vallabhacftri 
sect also appears to have recognised the Otfa-gfot?fwda, in imitation of which VallHbhacSrya’s 
son Vitthalefivara introduced rhymed Padavalls into his Sfugara-rasa-mandana. A curious 
instance of appropriation is furnished by the SaSilekhA commentary of Kr^padatta, son of 
BbaveiSa of Mithilfi, which makes an attempt to interpret QUa^govinda as applying simul* 
taneonslj to the legends of and Siva \ 
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softness and music of his poetic diction, as well as upon the 
felicitj^ and richness of his sentiments. The claims are in no 
way extravagant. Even if there is nothing new in it, the theme 
must have been a living reality to the poet as well as to his 
audience. But the literary form in which the theme is presented 
is extremely original. The work calls itself a Kavya and con- 
forms to the formal division into cantos, but in reality it goes 
much beyond the stereotyped Kavya prescribed by the rhetori- 
cians and practised by the poets. Modern critics have found 
in it a lyric drama (Lassen), a pastoral (Jones), an opera (L6vi), 
a melodrama (Pischel) and a refined Yatra (von Schroeder). 
As a creative work of art, it has a form of its own, but defies 
conventional classification. Though cast in a semi-dramatic 
mould, the spirit is entirely lyrical ; though modelled perhaps 
on the prototype of the popular Krsna-yatra in its musical and 
melodramatic peculiarities, it is yet far removed from the old 
Yatra by its want of improvisation and mimetic qualities ; 
though imbued with religious feeling, the attitude is not entirely 
divorced from the secular ; though intended and still used for 
popular festival where simplicity and directness count, it 5 'et 
possesses all the distinctive characteristics of a deliberate wmrk 
of art. Except the introductory descriptive verses composed 
in the orthodox metres, the entire work consists of PadavalTs, 
which are meant to be sung as musical speeches, but to which 
rhymed and alliterative moric metres are skilfully combined ; 
while the use of refrain with these songs not only intensifies 
their haunting melody, but also combines the detached couplets 
into a perfect whole. We have thus narration, description 
and speech finely interwoven with recitation and song, a 
combination which creates a type unknown in Sanskrit. Again, 
the erotic mysticism, in i,ts expression of religious feelings in 
the intimate language and imagery of earthly passion, supplies 
the picturesque and emotional inflatus, in a novel yet familiar 
form, by transforming the urgent sex-impulse into an ecstatic 
devotional sentiment. All the conventions and commonplaces 
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of Sanskrit love-poetry are skilfully utilised, and the whole 
effect is heightened by blending it harmoniously with the 
surrounding beauty of nature. All this, again, is enveloped 
in a fine excess of pictorial richness, verbal harmony and lyrical 
splendour, of which it is difficult to find a parallel. Jayadeva 
makes a wonderful use of the sheer beauty of words and their 
inherent melody, of which Sanskrit is so capable ; and like all 
artistic masterpieces, his poem becomes almost untranslatable. 
No doubt, there is in all this deliberate workmanship, but all 
effort is successfully concealed in an effective simplicity and 
clarity, in a series of passionate and extremely musical word- 
pictures. 

In its novelty and completeness of effect, therefore, Jaya- 
deVa’s poem is unique in Sanskrit, and it can be regarded as 
almost creating a new literary genre. It is clear that it docs 
not strictly follow the tradition of the Sanskrit Kavya, but bears 
closer resemblance to the spirit and style of Apabhram^a or 
Modern Indian poetry. The musical Padavalis, which form 
the vital element of the poem, are indeed composed in Sanskrit, 
but they really reflect the vernacular manner of expression ; and 
the rhymed and melodious metres, with their refrain, are hardly 
akin to older Sanskrit metres. The very term PadavalT itself, 
which becomes so familiar in later Bengali song, is not 
found in this sense in Sanskrit, but is obviously taken 
from popular poetry. A consideration of these peculiarities 
makes Pischel suggest’ that Jayadeva’s work goes back 
to an Apabhram^a original ; but, apart from the fact that 
no such tradition exists, literary and historical considerations 
will entirely rule out the suggestion. It should not be forgotten 
that the GUa-govinda was composed in an epoch when the 
classical Sanskrit literature was already on the decline, and when 

^ Op. c/t., p. 27 ; repeated by S. K. Cbatterji, Origin and Development of Bengali 
Language^ CalcutU 1926, pp. 126-26, but the view is wrongly ascribed to Lassen. The fact 
that none of the Padavallf is quoted in the Anthologies pro es nothing ; it only shows that 
the Apthologjr-makers did npt think that the songs strictly followed the Senskrjt tradition, 
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it was possible for such irregular types to come into existence, 
presumably through the influence of musical and melodramatic 
tendencies of the veracular literature, which was by this time 
emerging into definite existence. It is conceivable that popular 
festive performances, like the religious Yatra, with their mytho- 
higical theme, quasi-dramatic presentation and preference for 
song and melodrama, must have reacted upon the traditional 
Sanskrit literature and influenced its spirit and form to such 
an extent as to produce irregular and apparently nondescriid 
t}i)es, which approximated more distinctly to the verna- 
cular tradition, but which, being meant for a more cultivated 
audience, possessed a highly stylised form. Jayadeva’s Olia- 
(jooinda appears to be a noteworthy example of such a type, 
indicating, as it does, an attempt to renew and remodel older 
forms of composition by absorbing the newer characteristics of 
the coming literature in the vernacular. In these cases, the 
vernacular literature, developing side by side, apparently reacted 
upon Sanskrit, as it was often reached upon by Sanskrit; and 
the question of re-translation does not arise. It should also be 
noted that, although the Padavalis follow the spirit and manner 
of vernacular songs, yet they accept the literary convention of 
Sanskrit in its highly ornamental stylistic mode of expression. 
The profusion of verbal figures, like chiming and alliteration, 
wdiich are not adventitious but form an integral part of its literary 
expression, is hardly possible to the same extent in Prakrit or 
Apabhrarn4a, which involves diphthong! sation, compensatory 
lengthening or epenthetic intrusion of vowels, as well as elision 
of intervocalic consonants. It would be strange indeed to suggest 
that these verbal figures did not exist in the original but were 
added or re-composed in the presumed Sanskrit version. Neither 
linguistic nor literary sense will admit that the GUa-govinda was 
prepared in this artificial manner ; and the theory of 
translation becomes unbelievable when one considers that its 
achievement lies more in the direction of its verbally finished 
forgi, which is inseparable from its poetic expression. 
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It is not necessary to consider more than a dozen imitations 
which the Glta-govinda, like the Megha-duta, produced ; for 
these literary counterfeits never became current coins of poetry. 
It is curious, however, that they sometimes substitute the theme 
of Kama and Sita,’ and Hara and Parvatl,^ for Krsna and 
Radha ; while it is noteworthy that Vi^thale^vara, son of 
Vallabbacarya, the founder of the Vallabhacari sect, intro- 
duces, in his independent work 3rngara-rasa~mandana,’^ songs 
composed on the model of Jayadeva’s Padavalls, just as 
Ramananda-raya does in his drama Jaganndtha-vallahha.* The 
Krsna-llld-tarangmi^ of Narayanatirtha, pupil of Sivaramananda- 
tlrtha, comprehends in twelve Tarangas the entire story of 
Krsna from birth to establishment at Uvaraka and includes songs 
in musical modes ; it is sometimes ranked with the poems of 
Lila^uka and Jayadeva as the third great work on Krsna-lila ; 
but it is a late and laboured imitation which never attained 
more than a limited currency. Indeed, with Jayadeva we are 
practically at the end of what is best not only in erotic-religious 
poetry, but also in Sanskrit poetry in general ; and its later 
annals are dull and uninspiring. Pie blew the embers of poetry 
with a new breath, but the momentary glow did not arrest its 

^ E.g., the Gita-rdghava of Prabhakara, meutioned in B. G. Bhandarkar’s lieportt 
1882-83, p. 130. The poet ia mentioned as the son of Bhudhara, and be wrote in 1618 A.D. 

* The GUa-gaurlpati of Bbanudatta, ed. Grantharatna-mala, vol. i, p. 32, vol. ii, pp. 
33-92, Bombay 1888; separately printed, Gopttl Narayan Co., Bombay 1891. On the author 
see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, p. 246, where this work is also noticed. Other similar 
imitation! are : Gita-gangddhara of Kalyapa, Glta-girUa of Bamabhatta, Gita-digambara 
of Vaip4amapi of Mithila, Giia-rdghava of HarUarpkara, Gtta-gopdla of Caturbhu ja, etc. 

^ Ed. Mulacbandra Tulsidas Tele\ala, Bombay 1919. Bor the songs^ see pp. 5, 66-68, 
60| 70 of this edition. The work is in nine Ullasas. 

^ See below, under Drama. This is done also by some followers of Oaitanya in their 
poetical works; such songs, for instance, occur in Kavikarpapura’s Ananda-vfnddvana Campu, 
in Jiva Gosvamin's Oopdla-campUf in Prabodhananda’s Samgtia-mddhataf ai d in Bupa 
Qosvamin's OitdoaU, 

^ Eggeling, India Office Catalogue^ vii, no. 3881, p. 1462. MS incomplete in eight 
tarangas ; Burnell, Tanjore Catalogue, pt. iii, p. 168. Of. Sesagiri Sastri, Report, ii, Madias 
1899, p. 67, where the importance of the work is much exaggerated. The author flounshed 
in the Godavari district about 1700 A.D» 
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steady decline. Of emotional Bliakti-productions of later times, 
in which Bengal became prolific during the early years of the 
Caitanya movement, but which have more doctrinal value than 
poetic, mention need be made of only a few works. A typical 
example is furnished by the Stava-mala^ of Kupa Gosvamin. 
The author was one of the immediate disciples of Caitanya ; 
as one of the authoritative teachers of the new faith, who 
wrote in Sanskrit, and as a poet, rhetorician and devotee, 
he became deservedly the centre of its arduous and prolonged 
literary activity at Vrndavana. In his Padyamll, of which we 
shall speak presently, he gives an anthological survey of devo- 
tional verses, new and old, which illustrate the many nuances 
of the emotional worship of Krsna made current by the Caitanya 
sect. The Staca-mala is a collection, made by bis nephew Jiva, 
of some sixty Btotras and (litas, composed by Rupa himself, 
which bear witness alike to his devotion, learning and literary 
skill. The pieces are of unequal merit ; but some, like the 
Multunda-mulddvall,^ betray the influence of Lllasuka ; others, 
like the Godnda-hirudavall, attempts but does not succeed in 
evolving new rhythmical forms ; but for exquisite verbal melody 
and pictorial fancy, the poems on Rasa-llla in the moric metres, 
the piece entitled Svayam-utpreksita-llla, and the songs included 
in the part entitled Gitdvali, stand out prominently and show 
fairly successful reproduction of Jayadeva’s manner and diction. 
But rhetoric is still profuse and overwrought in these hymns and 
songs ; it is fraught with devotional fancy but often prone 
to inane ingenuities. The Stavdvall^ of Raghunatha-dasa, his 
friend and fellow-disciple, is much inferior in art, but superior 
in sincere devotional passion, while the separate Stotras and devo- 
tional works like the Gaitanya-candrdmrta (143 verses of praise 
and panegyric) of Prabodhanaiida, the Krsndhnika-kaumudl (in 

^ Ed. Bbavadatta Sastri and K. P. Parab, with oo.nm. of Jiva Gosvamin, NSPt 
B<.»njbay 1903. 

^ Also ed. (without tho name of the author) in Kavyaraala, Gucchaka ii, p. 167 f. 

^ Ed. Badbaraman Press, Berbampur (Mursbidabad) 1928, in Bengali characters. 
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six Praka^as) of Paramananda-dasa Kavikarnapiira (who also 
wrote a Sanskrit poetical biography of Caitanya, entitled 
Caitanya-caritamrta) , the Govinda-lilamrta of Krsnadasa Kaviraja 
and the Camatkara-candrika, Gaurahga-Uldmrta and Krsna- 
bhamndmrta (dated 1786 A.D.) of Vi^vanatha Cakravartin have 
a limited appeal and are hardly known outside Bengal.’ 

c. The Didactic and Satiric Poetry 

It is difficult to define precisely the significance of tl)e term 
‘ didactic poetry,’ commonly applied to a group of heterogeneous 
compositions which are more or less of a moralising tendency ; 
for the objection is not invalid that didacticism is incompatible 
with poetry. But the term is intended, in the popular sense, 
to include a series of poems, which are not tracts or text-books 
giving a metrical exposition of complex philosophical or moral 
themes, but which give impressive poetical expression to tradi- 
tional wisdom or to wisdom which springs from intimate obser- 
vation of men and manners. Such reflective poetry in Sanskrit 
sometimes expresses itself in cleverly turned gnomic stanzas, 
polarised into antithesis or crystallised into epigram ; but it 
comprehends chiefly the theme of Niti in the wide sense of 
practical sagacity, as well as of Yairagya as the mood which 
realises the emptiness of human endeavour and leads to noble 
reflections on the sorrows and worries of life. There is also a 
thin surplus of light composition which ridicules men and their 
morals. From the very beginning, as an inheritance of the 
older Epic literature, the didactic vein runs through the entire 
body of Sanskrit poetry ; but in these poems it comes directly 
to the surface, not always as moralising for its own sake, but as 

^ All these workst with the exception of Kr^ndhnika-kaumudl and Camatkara-candrika 
(ed. Haridas Das, Navadvipa, 1988j 1940, have been printed at the above press in 
Bengali characters). If they were printed in Devanagari, perhaps they would have been 
more widely known. For Bibliographical details and brief accounts of these works » 
sse S. K. l>e, introductions and notes to the Padydvali and Kf^na-karnkmftat and Early 
Hiitory of Vai^if^ava Faith and Movement in Bengal, ch. vii, cited above. 
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literary expression of the moral feeling. Humanity finds full 
expression, and poetry often displays richness, perspicacity 
and depth. It is clear that in its ethical attitude the 
Sanskrit didactic poetry leans very perceptibly towards Sanskrit 
devotional poetry, of which it is sometimes an accessory ; 
but since eroticism is found to be a dangerous and eradicable 
element of human nature, erotic acts and ideas often form the 
subject of wise thought and sarcasm. From grave questions of 
morals, policy and peace to those of amusements, triflings and 
snares of love, the scope of didactic poetry is wide enough 
to make the designation, in the absence of better terminology, 
ratlier inadequate, if not misleading ; but it is clear that it has 
a province of its own and deserves a separate treatment. 

The didactic poetry, like the erotic and the devotional, 
generally takes the form of the traditional Sataka, or of a series 
of indefinite number of detached verses, with the exception of 
a few satirico-comic poems of a more well-knit form. Thus, 
we have polished reflective stanzas of elevated Satakas, or highly 
finished Subhasitas which are pithy apophthegms of proverbial 
philosophy ; but there is also another method, known as Anyapa- 
de^a, in which the same purpose is achieved by an indirect appre- 
ciation or condemnation of analogical qualities of particular 
objects.' The general theme of all these forms of composition 
consists of the commonplaces of prevalent ethics, but there arc 
acute observations, abundant and varied, expressed in skilled 
but often felicitous diction, and in a variety of melodious metres, 
on the sorrows and joys of life, fickleness and caprices of love, 
follies of men and wiles of women, right mode of life, futility 
of pomp and power, w'eariness of servitude, falsehood and 
instability of human effort and desire, delights of solitude and 


^ As for ioBtance) the poet describes the dust as insignificant^ light by nature and 
trampled daily under our feet* but the fickle wind tosses it high| and it can sit on the 
summit of lofty mountains 1 The didactic implication is obvious. It is possible that 
the Anyapade^s is a development from the figure Anyokti or Aprastuta-pradaipsft, but there 
is no reoBpn to restrict it to this narrow connotfbtioQ. 
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tranquillity, as well as witty and sometimes sardonically humo- 
rous reflections on humbug and hoax. As these and similar topics 
are repeated with slight variations, it will not be necessary in 
the following brief account to describe the contents of individual 
poems in detail, unless there is something out of the ordinary. 
The example of Bhartrhari appears to dominate ; but there is 
considerable originality of thought and expression, although 
there are tiresome writers who make misguided attempts to 
compose dull series of merely imitative Satakas. Some works, 
again, like the Bhaminl-vildsa of Jagannatha, make an effort to 
combine the three motifs of Love, Wisdom and Besignation in one 
poem ; some authors vie with one another in producing double 
or triple Sataka on these themes, or one Sataka with double 
or triple punning application of meaning ; while others, like the 
Jaina Hadraananda ^ and the Vedantist Appayya^ Diksita, ^ 
content themselves with composing only Vairagya-sa takas of 
moderate literary merit. Sometimes, in the case of most Jaina 
and some Hindu authors, the didactic poetical form is pressed 
into the service of religious instruction or propaganda, but these 
so-called poems may be neglected in a literary account. 

A high antiquity is claimed for the Nlti-dvisastika ® of 
Sundara-pandya, apparently of Madura, but the fact that anony- 
mous citation from it is found in the Paflcatantra proves nothing, 
nor is the author’s identity with Sundara-pandya, who is said to 
have been mentioned as an ancestor of Arike^arin in an inscrip- 
tion of about 750 A.D., proved beyond doubt. In any case, this 
collection of one hundred and fifteen highly artificial Arya verses 
on diverse moral topics is scarcely of much outstanding literary 

> Fjli. Kivyjtmftla, Giicch^k^ vii, p. 71 f (in Sftrdulavikrr^ita). 

’ Ed. Kavyamala, Guoohaka i, p. 91 f (in Ary*!). 

® Bd. K. Markandeya Sarma, Eiipauk, Madras 1928. See Descriptive Cat. Madras 
Orient. Govt. MSS. Library, xx, p, 8056, no. 12061 : Dee. Cat. Trivandrum Palace Library, 
no. 16^3. Tbe Sbhv gives some of Sundara-pa^dya’s verses under the names of Prakfi^avarfs, 
ArgH^a and Rivigopta. But Sundara-papdya is also quoted in the Sukti-ratna-hdra of KaliAga- 
rSya (c. 18tb century). The printed work contaius 115 verces, with an appendix of 33 addi- 
tional verses. The tradition of Arya metre, which is favoured mostly in 8ouibern India, is 
noteworthy. 
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importance. Of greater interest is the Bhallafyi-iataka ^ of the 
Kashmirian Bhallata, who flourished* under king Sarnkaravarman 
(883-902 A.D.). The printed text of the poem contains 108 
stanzas in a variety of lyrical metres ; but, like most early 
Satakas, the work must have suffered some tampering and inter- 
polation, for two of its verses are ascribed to other poets in the 
Anthologies, and one of Anandavardhana’s verses is found in it.® 
In this Sataka there is not much obtrusive display of metrical or 
rhetorical skill, but most of the verses, in thought and expression, 
are elegantly moulded. Even if individuality is not conspicuous, 
the verses are varied and eminently readable, and the collection 
is by no means pedestrian. Judging from the name of the 
author, the S anti-pataka'^ of Sihlana probably belongs also to 
Kashmir, but nothing is known of its date and author, except 
that the poet, being quoted in the Sadukti-karnamrta of Srldhara- 
dasa, must belong to a period anterior to 1206 A.D. ® The poena 
deals, by means of detached stanzas, in four chapters (Paritapa- 
pra^amana, Vivekodaya, Kartavyata and Brahma-prapti) with the 
merits of asceticism ; but the various aspects of the attainment of 
tranquillity are described with considerable feeling and without 
much complexities of diction. The poetic reference to the 
inexorableness of the fruits of human action in the opening stanza® 
need not show that the poet was a Buddhist, and there is 

' Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka iv, p, 140f. The work is cited by Abbinavagupta 
(Locana), K§emendra {Auciiya-vicara), Kuntaka, Mammata and the anthologies. For a study 
of the text* see V. Baghavan, in AnnaJs of the Vehkatehara Oriental Instiiutet i, p. 87 I. 

^ Eablapa, v. 204. 

3 No. ei8^Dhvany aloha (NSP ed.), p. 218 {ami te driyante nanu). 

< Ed. K. SchSnfeld, with German trs., Leipzig 1910; also in Haeberlin, p. 410f, Jiva- 
nanda ii, p. 278f. See Keith in JRAS, 1911, p. 257f. In view of the extremely uncertain 
text of most early datakas, there is no reason to hold, with Schonfield and Keith, that the 
Sdnti-Sataka, which mast have (as the editor also admits) suffered similar textual tampering, Is 
a mere compilation; and since the texts of Bharifhari’s Satakas themselves are not yet fixed, 
no conclusion is safe from the fact that 22 stanzas are common to the present texts of the 
works of diblapa and Bhartpbari. 

s Perhaps the author knew BSiai^ekbara's works ; for i. 4d. appears to be a reminis- 
cence of Viddha’SdJa* t i» 23, 

® The stanza occurs in some yorsioos of Bhart|’hari*8t]Nit|'-iataka, 

W-1848B 
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much in the content of the poem which is of universal applica- 
tion. The inspire! of Sihlana’s thought and style is of course 
Bhartfhari; even if Sihlana does not possess the gifts of his 
predecessor, there can be no doubt that he is a poet of moderate 
competence. He is less pedantic than most of his fellow- writers, 
not wholly devoid of individuality, never low and seldom too 
affected. Of other Kasmirian works, the Anyokti-muMalata ^ of 
Sambhu, who also wrote a high-flown panegyric already noticed 
above of Har^a of Kashmir, is a collection of 108 detached stanzas 
which display stylistic tricks but no special poetic excellence. 

Of unknown date and provenance, but probably later and 
certainly of less merit, are the Drstanla-kalikd-iataka ^ of Kusuma- 
deva, a collection of gnomic verses in the Sloka metre, and the 
Upadeia-iataka * of Gumani, which moralises, in Arya verses, on 
some myths and legends from the Epics and the Puranas, On 
the other hand, the Bhava-^ataka of Nagaraja,^ son of Jalapa and 
grandson of Vidyadhara of Karpati Gotra and Taka family 
(probably a petty ruling family who flourished near Delhi), is a 
curious collection of enigmatic verses in various metres, in which 
the erotic motif is freely utilised and the peculiar condition or 
action of various persons is described with an implication of the 
reason for such condition or action.® The Bhdva-vilasa ® of the 

1 Ed. KavyamSla, Gucchaka ii, p. 61 f. 

* Ed. Eavyamaldif Gucchaka xiv, p. 77 f. The work is earlier than Vallibhadava*! 
Subhafitdvali which quotes 21 verses from it (nos. 287-307). 

^ Ed. Kavyamila, Gucchaka il, p. 20 f. 

^ Ed. Kavyaraala, Gucchaka iv, p. 37 f. The author was probably some court-poet of 
Nftgarija, to whom the work is ascribed honoris causa. See R.G. Bhandarkar, Report 1882-83, 
p. 97 and Peterson, Three Reports, p. 21f. On Jayaswal’s theory of high antiquity (300 to 
860 A.D.) of the poem, see Winteroitz in IHQ, XII, 1936, pp. 134-37. 

< For instance, the fifth verse says that a damsel tormented by thirst went to the 
riverside, took water with both hands, looked at it, but did not drink it,-— why ? The answer 
supplied in the prose commentary is that it was on account of the glowing refiedion of her 
own beantiful hands, she fancied the water to be blood 1 Sporting in a pavilion, a clever girl, 
decorated with jewels, kicked her loaer with her feet without any fault of his,— why? 
Because, the commentary explains, she saw her own reflection in the jewels, but mistaking it 
for another woman, became jealous ! 

• Ed. Elvyam&l&, Guochaka ii, p. Ill f (186 verse in varied metres). The author 
floBrithed in the time of Akbar. Qe also w^te a Bhranyira-diitaf already noticed aboye. 
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Nyaya, commentator, Rudra Nyayavacaspatij son of Vidyanivasa, 
contains some well-written, but undistinguished, Anyapadei^a 
stanzas, but about 20 verses are taken up with the panegyric of 
the author’s patron Bhavasimha, an ancestor of the present ruler 
of Jaipur (Rajputana). The Lokokii-muktavall * of Dak^inamurti 
is a composition of a similar, but more stilted, construction. 
Other published Anyapade^a collections include the Anyapade^a- 
iataka of Nllakantha Dik§ita (1st half of the 17th century) of 
Southern India,* of Madhusudana of Mithila * and of the Alam- 
karika Vi^ve^vara of Almora (beginning of the 18th century) ;* 
but Nllakantha also wrote the Sabha-rafljana/ a collection of 105 
sententious verses in the Sloka metre, and the Sdnti-vilasa,^ a 
Vairagya work of 51 Sikharini verses. These are compositions 
in which verse is not a synonym of poetry but an adjunct of 
laboured wit. 

The collections of Subhasitas or Happy Sayings do not present 
any difference in form, theme and diction. Thus, we have the 
Suhhasita-nwV of the prolific South Indian scholar and teacher 
Venkatade^ika, a highly artificial homily, containing 144 verses 
in a variety of metres, symmetrically divided into 12 Paddhatis of 
12 verses in each, and dealing with such topics as pride, wicked 
ness, servitude, nobility, tranquillity and so forth. Much more 
extensive and diversified in content are the Hanhara-suhha§ita * 

* Ed. Kavyuma’a, Gucchaka xi^ p. 65 f (94 verses in varied metres). 

* Ed. K&vyamala, Qacchaka vi, p. 143 f (in ^ardulavikrldita). Also the Anyoktu 
muktavaU of Haipsavijaya gapi, ed. Kedaroath and V. L. Pansbikar, NSP, Bombay 
1907. 

3 Ed. Kavjamala, Gucchaka ix, p. 64 f. In varied metres. The author is described 
as the son of Padmanibha and Sabhadra, but his date is not kuowo. 

^ Ed. K&vyamaia, Gucchaka v, p. 89 f. In SarduUvikridita, except the first verse 
which is in Sragdharl. For the author see S. K. D 3 , Sanskrit Poetira^ i, p. 312-13. 

5 Ed. K&vyamala, Gucchaka ix, p. 156 f. Und^r the title ‘Minor Poems of 
Nilakai^tlia Dikfita/ the $ri VapI Vila^a Press. Sriraugam 1911, publishes Eali-vijambana, 
Sabha-rafijana, dlnti-vilasa. Vairagya-4ataka, AnaQdai&gara-stava and Anyapade4a>4ataka. 

* Ed. Eavyam!ti&, Gucchaka vi, p. 12 f (51 verses). 

^ Ed. M.^T. Narasimha Aiyangar, ^rl V&pl Vilftsa Press, Srirangam 1908. 

* Ed. Kedarnath and W. h. Pansbikar, NSP, 2Dd ed., Bombay 1910 (Ist ed. Bbava- 
datta and K. P. Parab 1906). 
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of Harihara and the SuhM^ita-ratna-saifidoha ’ of Amitagati. 
The first work contains over six hundred verses in Sloka, 
Arya and other metres, and includes sections on polity, 
erotics and spiritual knowledge. The second work, composed 
in 994 A.D., by a well known Digambara Jaina monk, is divided 
into thirty-two Prakaranas, usually having, on the Kavya model, 
different metres for different sections. It is not only an earnest 
poetical epitome of the entire Jaina ethics and rules of conduct, 
but also contains severe reflections on woman, dice and drinking, 
the courtesan having a whole section to herself. 

But these moralising poets are too serious to depict the sins 
and follies of men with the sparkle of wit and humour. The 
type of satirico-comic poetry, inaugurated by Damodaragupta, 
therefore, does not find any gifted exponent, but languishes in 
the hands of a limited number of industrious writers, who are 
indeed experts in erotics and shrewd observers of life, but who 
lack balance and lightness of touch in painting drolleries, as well 
as the power of polished wit and gentle ridicule to redeem the 
natural tendency to bitter sarcasm or coarse realism. The only 
writer who evinces an interesting bent in this direction is the 
Kashmirian Kseraendra, whose works best exemplify the merits 
and defects of later attempts. This hard-working polymath,® 
surnamed Vyasadasa, was the son of Praka^endra and grandson 
of Sindhu, and wrote in the reign of Ananta and his son and 
succcessor Kala^a of Kashmir, Ksemendra’s literary activity thus 
failing in the middle and second half of the 11th century. He 
composed not only poems, plays, narratives, didactic and satiric 
sketches, a work on Niti (NUi-kalpataru) , treatises on 
rhetoric, erotics and prosody, but also made abstracts of older 
poems, of the two Epics, of Gupa^hya’s Brhatkatha, of the 

* Ed. Bbavadatta and VV. L. Psnsbikar, NSP, 2nd ed., Bombay 1909. Ed. and fcr». 
E. Schmidt and J. Hertel in ZDMOt LXIXi 1905, and LXI» 1907 ; separately pablisbedi 
Leipzig 1908. On tbe author, see Peterson, Fourth Reporit Bombay 1894, p, ix. 

* On Ki^emendra and bis works, see S. E. Do, Sanskrit Poeticif i, pp. 189-48, On 
Efekhendra*s handling of bis material in making abstracts, see M.B. Emeneau, Kffemendra 
as a Ea^i in /d05,]LlII, 1988, p. 124 f. 
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Buddhist Avadanas, of Bana’s Kadambari and of Vatsyayana’s 
K5.ma-sutra. Hardly any other Sanskrit writer is so thorough 
a devotee of what may be called miscellaneous literature. He is 
versatile, accomplished and methodical ; but he cannot be 
altogether dismissed as a mere adapter or miscellaneous compiler. 
Perhaps his enormous literary travail was not such drudgery as one 
would be inclined to think, for it certainly helped him to acquire 
an admirable literary skill and an amount of multifarious learn- 
ing, which add a flavour to his best writings. But his originality 
is best seen, not in his laborious lucubrations, which are no 
more than literary exercises, but in the lighter things on which 
perhaps he did not spend so much labour and midnight oil. 

In his Samaya-matrkd or Original Book of Convention for 
the courtesan, Ksemendra is doubtless inspired by Damodaragupta, 
and selects a similar theme of the snares and trickeries of the 
harlot. It gives in eight chapters, composed mostly in Sloka^ 
but diversified by lyrical measures, the story of a young courtesan 
Kalavati, who is introduced by a roguish barber to an “ owl- 
faced, crow-necked and cat-eyed ” (iv. 7) old bawd, named 
Kankali, for detailed but witty instruction in her difficult profes- 
sion, and who succeeds with the advice and assistance to ensnare 
a precocious young boy and rob his rich and foolish parents,. 
The merit of the work lies not in its unsavoury story, but in 
its heightened, yet graphic, picture of droll life, painted with 
considerable sharpness of phrasing and characterisation, and with 
an undertone of mocking satire directed against many forms 
of prevalent deformity. The most curious part of the work 
is the amusing account, given with touches of local colour, 
of the adventures of Kankali and her wanderings in younger 
days through the length and breadth of Kashmir, as a 
whore, pretended wife and widow to many men, thief, nun, 
procuress, shop-girl, seller of cakes, barmaid, beggar-woman, 
flower-girl, woman-magician and holy saint; while her spicy 


^ Bd. Durgaprasad aod E. P. Parab, KSP» 2nd ed., Bombay 1925«. 
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anecdotes, her erotic classificatioo of different types of men 
after different birds and beasts, and her shady but ingenious 
ways of cheating fools and knaves are not without interest. 
K§iemendra does not show any squeamishness regarding 
delicate, questionable and even repulsive topics^ nor any 
tendency to romanticise them. He wields a rich, racy and 
pointed style, and has considerable skill in turning out keenly 
edged verses, suitable for depicting certain types of ludicrous 
men and scenes. But it cannot be said that his outspoken 
frankness does not often lapse into a gloating over bald and 
unnecessary vulgarities. It is difficult indeed for his subject 
to steer clear of the danger in all cases, but with his knowledge 
and zest for erotics, Ksemendra appears to be a willing victim. 
He is more a satirist than a humorist, and is in a sense privileged 
to present things in a repulsively naked form ; but pungent and 
realistic that his descriptions often are, there is nothing to 
redeem the general atmosphere of prosy and depressing sordid- 
ness. Nevertheless, his work as chronique scandaleuse is not 
mere pornography, nor an immoral work with a moral tag ; it is, 
inspite of its obvious coarseness, an interesting specimen of an 
approach to satirical realistic writing which is so rarely cultivated 
in Sanskrit. 

K§emendra’s other works are not so richly descriptive ; 
they are compositions of a somewhat more didactic kind. They 
are not narratives, but are either astute homilies on human 
wickedness, with occasional flashes of trenchant wit and amusing 
word-pictures, or entertaining sketches of human follies and 
oddities, enlivened by cutting sarcasm and facetious anecdotes. 
Of the homilectic kind are his Sevya-sevakopade^a,^ Cdrucaryo? 
and Gaturoarga-sarrigraha’ The first is a short tract of sixty-one 
verses, containing shrewd reflections on the relation of master 

^ Ed. Gaochtika ii, p. 79f. The verses are io variad metres. 

^ Ed. Kftvyauiftlft, Gucchaka ii, p. 128f. 

s Ed. ESvyam&lft, Gnochaka, v, p. 76f, In 107 verses in diverse metres. See L^vi in 
vi,s.8,p.404f. 
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and servant; the third is a poetical exposition, in four chapters, 
of the four general objects of human activity, namely, virtue, 
wealth, love and salvation ; while the second is a century of 
moral aphorisms in the Sloka metre on virtuous conduct, illustra- 
ted by pithy allusions to myths and legends ingeniously ransacked 
by the author’s miscellaneous learning. In all these deliberately 
didactic works, it is the satirist who is turned a homilist ; and 
his observations are not destitute of a witty and often epigram- 
matic flavour, to which his simple and elegantly direct style 
undoubtedly contributes. 

More interesting are his satirical sketches of different types 
of human frailty. His Darpa-dalana * is a diatribe against human 
pride, which is described as springing from seven principal 
sources, namely, birth, wealth, learning, beauty, valour, charity 
and asceticism ; they are treated separately in as many chapters, 
with illustration of each type of braggadocio by a tale invented 
for the purpose. Here the moralist is dominant, but the satirist 
is irrepressible and peeps out very often, as for instance, in the 
description of quacks in learning and pretenders to sanctity. 
In his Kald-vilasa"‘ Ksemendra reverts to his mode of satire, with 
less coarseness and greater sense of comedy, and adopts the 
moric 5.rya metre of Damodaragupta’s Kuttani-mata. It is a 
poem in ten cantos, in which Muladeva, the legendary master 
of trickery, instructs his young disciple Candragupta, son of a 
merchant, in the arts of roguery practised by cheats, quack 
doctors, harlots, traders, goldsmiths, singers, actors, beggars, 
ascetics and so forth, and illustrates his exposition by amusing 
tales. The first canto gives a general account of the various 
forms of cheating and their exponents ; the second describes 
greed; the third discusses the erotic impulse and wiles of women ; 

^ Ed. Gucchaka vi, p. 66f. In varied metres. Trs. into German by 

Schmidt in ZDMQ, LXIX, 1915, p. If. Extracts ed. and trs. B. A. Hirszbant (Uber Kfemen* 
dras DarpadaUna), St. Petersburg 1892. 

* Bi. K&vyam&tli Gucchaka, i, p. 84f. Trs. into German (v-x) by B. Schmidt U) 
WT^KM, XXVm. 1914, p. 406f, 
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the fourth is devoted entirely to the harlot ; the fifth depicts 
the wicked Kayasthas, skilled in crooked writing, who as high- 
placed executive officials, possessed with little conscience but 
with great power of mischief, form the target of Ksemendra’s 
special inventive ; the sixth dilates upon the follies of pride ; 
the seventh describes with much wit the wandering singer, 
bard, dancer, actor, who steal people’s money by their device 
of making harmonious noise and meaningless antics; the eighth 
denounces the special tricks of the goldsmith, who steals your 
gold before your eyes; the ninth deals with various forms of 
roguery practised by the astrologer, the false doctor, the seller of 
patent medicine, merchants and cheoalier d'indusirie of the same 
feather ; while the tenth and last canto winds up with a 
constructive lecture on what the arts should be. The work is 
thus a remarkably comprehensive discourse,^ with a legendary 
framework, on the various activities of notorious tricksters known 
to K§emendra; and his easy and elegant style makes the descrip- 
tions amusing and the satire effective. 

The two works, De^opade4a and Narma-mald,^ which are 
in some respects complementary to each other, are conceived in 
the same spirit and style, and directed, more narrowly but with 
greater concentration, against oppression, hypocrisy and corrup- 
tion which prevailed in Kashmir in K^emendra’s days. The first 
work is put in the form of advice (Qpade^a), or rather ironical 
homage, the second in that of ridicule (Narma or Parihasa); but 
the satirical attitude is not different. The DeSopade§a deals, in 
eight sections, with the cheat (Khala), who builds castles in the 
air to delude innocent people ; the avaricious miser (Kadarya), 
miserable, dirty and desolate, who never enjoys what he hoards ; 
the prostitute (Bandhaki), described as a restless but mechanical 
wooden puppet, with her cheap tricks and one hundred and one 
Rmulets worn on her body for luck ; the snake-like old bawd 
(Eu^t^I), who can make the impossible possible and vice versa, 

^ 94* lli^dbusadiQ Ksoi* Series of Texts Studies, Fooua 1993. 
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but who cannot help getting bruised ini constant brawls ; the 
ostentatious voluptuary (Vita), rnonkey-like with bis foppish dress, 
curly hair, dental speech and love for loose women ; the students 
from foreign lands, especially from Gauda, who avoid touch of 
people lest their fragile body should break, but who, under the 
bracing climate of Kashmir, acquire overbearing manners refuse 
to pay shop-keepers and are ready to draw the knife on the 
slightest provocation ; the old man, marrying a young wife to the 
amusement and joy of other people, and begetting a child, like 
a withered and leafless tree bearing unexpected fruit ; the degraded 
Saiva teacher, ignorant and lecherous, and the people who come 
to him, namely, the inevitable Kayastha and his fickle wife 
favoured by the Guru, the poetaster struggling with bis shabby 
verses, the crafty merchant, the bragging alchemist, the false 
ascetic, the boastful grammirian and the ignorant, ink-besmeared 
scribe. In the Narma-mdld we have a similar series of pen- 
pictures, but its three interesting chapters are meant to be a 
sharp satire on the misrule and oppression of the Kayastha 
administration before the time of king Ananta. The Kayastha, 
whose pen was his sword, monopolised all the key-positions in 
the state, as the Grhakrtyadhipati or chief executive officer of 
internal administration, the Paripalaka or governor of a province, 
the Lekhopadhyaya or clerk-in-chief, the Ganjadivira or chief 
accountant, and the Niyogin or executive officer in the villages. 
In the first chapter are described the public activities of these and 
other officers, their parasites and myrmidons, and their enormi- 
ties and atrocious misdeeds ; the rest of the work outlines, with 
vivid skill, the degraded private life of a typical Kayastha and 
his frivolous w'ife, in the course of which we have again a quack 
doctor, a foolish astrologer, a Buddhist nun acting as a go- 
between, a surgeon-barber, and the inevitable Saiva Guru who 
institutes a sacrifice to restore the mysteriously failing health of 
the Kayastha’ s wife. Apart from the local interest and value of 
these works, they are indeed noteworthy satirical sketches, 
exaggerated cum grano salis, but substantially faithful, having less 
62-1848B 
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frequent lapses into squalor or coarseness^ and composed in the 
best literary manner of Ksemendra. There is nothing of melan- 
choly wisdom in Ksemendra. Knowing full well the castigating 
use of satire he deals out his blows too liberally, but with 
precision ; with bitter and often foul-mouthed presumption , but 
with the unerring insight of a shrewd observer. His adroit 
epithets, horn mots and picturesquely abusive phrases show his 
piquant skill in metre, language and significance, eminently 
suitable to his subject and his method. 

We have devoted some space to Ksemendra’s satirical 
writings, but it is not disproportionate when one considers their 
literary worth in the light of the vein of originality, which 
practically failed and ceased after him. We have some feeble 
attempts, like Mugdhopade^a ’ of the Kashmirian Jahlana (1st 
half of the 12th century), which in sixty-six verses, in the ill- 
chosen Sardulavikridita metre, contains high-flown reflections on 
the lure and deception of the traditional, rather than the real, 
courtesan {esto perpetua !), in an erotically didactic rather than 
satiric style. These writers, anxious to maintain respectability, are 
afraid of descending to repellent reality which their subject 
demands, and only touch the fringe of it, from a safe distance, 
with the long end of the stick of romantic verse. Of different 
interest perhaps is the Kali-vidamhana ^ of the South Indian 
Nilakantha Dlk^ita ; it is more polished, but witty, in describing 
in a century of well rounded Sloka verses the hopeless state of 
human affairs in the degraded Kali age. None of these and 
similar works of later times, however, give us such amusing 
sketches or piquant pictures of everyday society as are found in 
the works of Damodaragupta and Ksemendra. All these later 
attempts may not indicate higher sanctitude but perhaps greater 
sanctimoniousness. The only later group of works which 
weakly attempts to carry on the tradition of satire is the 

^ Sd« E&vjanaftlft, Gucchaka viii» p. 125 f. Jahlapawas also the author of Somapdla- 
viUt$a mentioned above. He should be distinguished from the anthologist Jablapa. 

^ Bd. Eftvjamfilft, Oucchaka v, p. 115 ft 
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Prahasana ; but the Prahasana, we shall see, never flourished 
with convincing vigour, nor became an achievement of which 
Sanskrit literature can be legitimately proud. 

d. The Anthologies and Women Poets 

The greatest repositories of single stanzas of more than a 
thousand known and unknown poets are the Sanskrit 
Anthologies, which began to be compiled from the 10th century 
onwards. They preserve the verses of greater and more well 
known poets, but their importance consists in rescuing from 
oblivion a large number of fleeting verses of lesser and less 
known poets. It is true that the Anthologies belong to a com- 
paratively late period; they furnish little account of the poets 
themselves or their works ; the quotations are tantalisingly 
meagre; the notoriously careless and fluctuating ascriptions, as 
well as anonymous citations, do not yield much positive chrono- 
logical result ; but, in spite of these drawbacks, their literary 
importance is immense. Within the limits of space at our 
disposal, it would not be possible to give an adequate account of 
the Anthology-poets, but they certainly reflect an astonishing 
variety and a natural and charming quality, which one misses 
in the deliberate masterpieces of greater poets, and therefore 
deserve a detailed and separate study. Eveu admitting that 
stray stanzas cannot give us much, one can yet realise that the 
so-called minor poets often represent the spirit of an age or a 
country better than the more formidable members of the profes- 
sion. As rich collections of erotic, gnomic, didactic, devotional 
and descriptive verses, the value of the Anthologies cannot be 
exaggerated; for, mosaics as they are, they are perhaps better 
represented here than in the extensive individual works of 
unequal and uneven workmanship. No doubt, the verses are 
produced from the same anvil and with the same tools, but the 
individual variations of the less pretentious poets are often worked 
with a cameo-like neatness out of the very limited and stereotyped 
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means and materials. Most of them reach only a modest level, 
but they often show, in their small and unassuming way, dainty 
touches in metre and phraseology, a sense of harmony in sound 
and sense, and a pretty fancy, indicative, in their total effect, 
of the true poetic spirit. The lesser poet cannot indeed trans- 
gress the authority of the recognised tradition, but perhaps he 
can trust his own feelings to a greater degree. If he is not 
original, he can attain, within limits, a touch of nature and 
of lyric loveliness which are so rare in elaborate poems. We 
cannot illustrate here these observations by actual citation or 
consideration of individual poets, especially when the quantity 
and diversity of the verses are overwhelmingly extensive 
and the quality naturally variable ; but even a careless glance 
through the Anthologies will bring charming surprises from page 
to page, which cannot but lead to an enhanced appreciation of 
Sanskrit poetry. 

The earliest known Anthology is perhaps the incomplete 
and anonymous work, which has been published under the title 
of Kavmdra-vacana-samuccaya^ from a unique manuscript in 
Nepalese characters of about the 12th century A.D. As none 
of the 113 poets, to whom its extant 525 verses are attributed, 
can be placed with certainty later than 1000 A.D., the anthology 
itself cannot belong to a later period. Its opening sections on 
the Buddha and Avalokitesvara point to the probability of 
its unknown compiler having been a Buddhist ; but with 
the exception of these eighteen or nineteen verses of a 
distinctly Buddhistic leaning, there is nothing Buddhistic about 
the work, which contains material, arrangement and division of 
subjects similar to those of most other Sanskrit anthologies. 
There is a fairly lengthy section on Hari as well, containing 
53 verses, followed by sections of descriptive verses on spring, 
summer and the rainy season, but more than two-thirds of the 
work (360 verses) are devoted to the theme of love and the lover. 

1 Ed. E. Bill. Jtd., C alcu’ ta 1M2, Tl e title is ioat io the MS, but 

ai-pi^lied conjecturaliy from the introductory atasza. 
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The next anthology of importance is the Subhdsitavali * of 
the Ka^mlraka Vallabhadeva, which is quoted directly by 
Vandyaghatlya Sarvananda in 1160 A.D. in his commentary 
on the Amara-koSa,^ but the present text of which contains a 
large number of later additions and therefore cannot be placed 
earlier than the 15th century.^ It is an extensive anthology, 
containing 3,527 verses in 101 sections or Paddhatis, and the 
number of authors and works cited, according to Petetson’s 
list, is about 360. It contains stanzas on a large variety of 
subjects, including thoughts on and descriptions of love and other 
passions, the conduct of life, natural scenery and seasons, 
worldly wisdom and witty sayings. Of more definite date is the 
Bengal anthology, Sadukti-karmmrta* compiled by Sridhara- 
dasa, son of Vatudasa, in 1206 A.D. in the reign of Lak§mana- 
sena of Bengal, who appears to have been the patron of the 
compiler and his father. The five parts, called Pravabas, are 
entitled respectively Deva, Srngara, Catu, Apade^a and Uccavaca, 
and contain 95, 179, 54, 72 and 76 sections or Vicis. As each 
Vici is arranged symmetrically to contain five verses, the total 
number of verses should have been 2,380, but as several verses 
appear to be lost in the printed text, the actual number of quoted 
verses is 2,370, the number of authors and works being 485. 
The compiler does not confine himself in his selection to Bengal, 
nor even to his own time ; but his Vaisnava inclination makes 

^ Ed. P. Peterson and Durgaprasad, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1886. 

* Ed. Trivandrum Saosk. Ser. 1914-17, pt. ii, Kba^da ii, varga 4, p. 180 f. 

3 See on this question, S. K. De, in 1927, pp. 471-77 ; Keith's objections in 
BSOS, V. pt. i, p. 27 f, and 8. K. De in BSOS, v, pt. iii, p. 499 f. 

^ The work is also called Sukti-karpinifta in some MSS. Ed. Ramavatara Sarma, 
Bibl. Ind. (till 1921), only two fascicules; complete work edited by the same, and printed 
with an introduction and additional readings by Haradatta Raima, Lahore 1933. The 
edition appears to be chiefly based on the Serampore Ccllege Library MS; but no account is 
given of its MS material, and there is no critical apparatus. The method of editing is hardly 
critical ; and as no account is taken of two important MSS of the work (viz. those in the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and Calcutta Sanskrit College), its value is considerably impaired For the 
work see Aufrecht in ZDMG^ XXXVI, 1882, p. 361 f, 609 f ; Pischel, op. cit . ; Manomoban 
Chakravarti in JASB, 1906, pp. 167-76. The number of anonymous quotations in the 
Anthology appears to be more than 460. 
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him give a large number of Vaisnava verses, which have beeii 
freely utilised in the later Bengal anthology of Rupa Gosvamin. 

On the model of Vallabhadeva’s Subhd§itavali was compiled 
in 1257 A.D. the Suhhd§ita-muktdvaU or Sukti-muktdvali^ of 
Jahlana,® son of Laksmidhara, the compiler as well as his father 
having flourished in the reign of the Yadava king Kr§na who 
came to the throne in 1247 A.D. It is a fairly extensive antho- 
logy, which appears to have existed in a shorter and a longer 
recension but the printed text makes no differentiation and 
gives the work eclectically in 2,790 verses, contained in 133 
sections, and arranged on the plan and method of Vallabhadeva’s 
anthology, the number of authors and works cited being more 
than 240. At the commencement of the anthology, there is an 
important section of traditional verses nn Sanskrit poets and 
poetry, which is of great interest from the point of view of 
literary history. Of the same character is the 3drhgadhara- 
paddhati,^ compiled by Sarhgadhara, son of Damodara, at about 
1363 A.D. It contains 4,689 verses® in 163 sections, the num- 
ber of works and authors cited being about 292. Its arrange- 
ment and subject-matter closely follow those of the two 
anthologies mentioned above, and a large number of its verses 
is also to be found in them. The Sukti-ratna-hdra ® of Surya 
Kalingaraya, which could not have been compiled before the 
Ist half of the 14th century, arranges its quotations, after six 

^ Ed. Ember Krishnamacharya, Gaekwad’s Oriental Ser., Baroda 1938. 

* There are some verses at the end in the printed edition tcf. also Descriptive Cat, 

Madras Got?/. Orient. Library, XX, p. 81090, which tell us that the work was conapiled by 
Vaidya Bhanu Jahlapa in 8aka 1179 = 1257 A D. 

5 As R. G. Bhandarkar, wbo brst gave an accoaut df this anthology in his Heport 
1867 •Qlt states. 

* Ed. P. Peterson, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1888. See Aufrecht in ZDMG^ XXV, 
1871, p. 456f ; XXVII, 1878, p. If. Aufrecht notices and translates verses of 264 authors and 
works. 

^ But verse no. 66 gives the total number of verses in the anthology as 6,300 I 

^ Ed. Sambasiva Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 1989. The edition is based 
upon a single Trivandrum manuscript. On the work and the author, see V. Baghavan in 
Journal of Orient. Research, Madras, XIII» pp. 298-806. 

^ See V, Baghavan, op. at., p. 306f. 
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introductory Paddhatis (dealing chiefly with Namaskara, A^ir, 
praise of the Vedas and so forth), into four Parvans concerned 
respectively with Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa . As a South 
Indian compilation, the work is interesting for having preserved 
verses of South Indian authors, but the compiler appears to 
have known the Suhhasitavali of Vallabhadeva. The subject- 
matter, arrangement and method of compilation of the Padydvall * 
of Eiupa Gosvamin, however, which is a Bengal Vaisnava 
endeavour, is somewhat different. As all the verses are 
devoted to Krsna and Krsna-lila ; they are arranged in sections 
in accordance with the different doctrinarian aspects of 
Krsna-Bhakti and different episodes of the erotic career 
of Krsna ; and the whole arrangement conforms generally to 
the rhetorical classification of the Vaisnava Easa-^astra, to which 
the work may be regarded as an illustrative compendium. It 
is a compilation of 386 verses from over 125 authors. But Eupa 
Gosvamin does not confine himself to Bengal or to Vaisnava 
authors alone. He selects older verses from Amaru, Bhavabhuti 
and others and arranges them in a Eadha-Krsna context, some- 
times even modifying the text in order to make non-sectarian 
verses applicable to a sectarian purpose. To the second half of 
the fifteenth century belongs the Stibhasitdvali of the Kashmirian 
Srivara, pupil of Jonaraja, which cites from 380 poets. To the 
17th century probably belong the Padya-venl of Venidatta, son 
of Jagajjivana, the Padya-racand of Laksmanabhatta Ahkolakara 
(between 1626 and 1650 A.D.),^ the Padyamrta-taranginl 
(compiled 1673 A.D.) of Hari Bhaskara,® son of Apajibhatta, 
and the Suhhdsita-hdrdvall of Hari-kavi ; * but none of these, 

^ Ed. S. K. De, Dacca Univ. Oriental Publ. Series, Dacca 1984. 

* Ed. N8P, Bombay 1908. On the date of this anthology, see P. K. Gode in Journal of 
Oriental Reeearcht Madras, XIV, 1940, pp. 184-193 fa list of works and authors cited is also 
given). 

3 On this anthology, see P, K. Gode in Calcutta Oriental Journal, III, pp. 88-85. 

* The author was the court-poet of the Maratha king Sambhaji, son of fiivaji (see 
P. K. Gode in ABORI, XVI, 1936, pp. 262-91). He also wrote Sar(ihhurdja-carita, a poet,va) 
life of his royal patron, ip 1686 A.D, 
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except the Padya-racana, has yet-appeared in print. There are 
also many other anthologies, great and small, which are not yet 
published, but it is not necessary to mention them all here. 

Although it has not been possible to deal here with the 
innumerable poets of the Anthologies, a few words should/ be 
spared for the women-poets, w'ho are chiefly, but inadequately, 
represented in the Anthologies. We have ’ some 150 scattered 
verses of about 40 women-poets, of whom the names of Vijja, 
Vikatanitamba, Sil5.bhattarika, Bhavadevi, Gaurl, Padmavati 
and Vidyavatl stand out prominently both in extent and variety 
of their verses. Unfortunately, the works from which their 
verses are quoted are not known, and we have no other means 
of determining the nature and value of their literary achievement. 
But, to judge from the extremely meagre specimens of stray 
verses, one cannot say that their contribution to Sanskrit poetry 
is either original or impressive both in quantity and quality. 
There is also not much variety. The verses are mostly dainty trifles, 
concerned with light orotic topics, in the conventional embroidery 
of romantic fancy. Almost all the women-poets are occupied 
with the theme of love ; and even where the verse is descriptive, 
there is most often an erotic implication. Sometimes there 
is a tender and touching note ; here and there one may 
also find a glimpse into the heart of the woman ; but, in 
general, there is not much that is truly feminine in these verses, 
which might have been as well written by men. It may be that 
love made up the entire life of the woman : but perhaps these 
verses, which give the impression that she is more fully ardent 
and less self-controlled than man, would lead to a dubious gene- 
ralisation and give the entire question a w'rong perspective. The 
woman-poet looks suspiciously like a replica of the passionate 
heroine of the normal Sanskrit poetry and drama. One may even 
go further and doubt if some of the verses are really written by 

^ Sanskrit Poetesses^ Part A (Select Verses), ed. J. B. Chaudhuri and trs. with an 
introduction by Roma Chaudhuri, Calcutta 1939 ; Pt. B (containing the Vaidyanatha-pra^asti 
peyakumarilsa and Sandtana-gopdla-k&vya of Lakfml), Calcjatta 194Q. 
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women, or are passed off under fictitious feminine names with a 
mildly perverse motive ! Apart from the tone of the verses, 
the suspicion is not unnatural when one considers the rather 
strange and unusual names, like Vikatanitamba* and Jaghana- 
capala, especially when the only one verse assigned to the latter is 
also composed in the Jaghanacapala metre and cleverly construct- 
ed to contain the name itself, after the manner of signed verses 
not rare in Sanskrit. In any case, the specimens are insufficient 
and do not enable us to form a high opinion of woman’s creative 
and artistic ability in a sphere in which, by her temperament, 
she is eminently fitted to attain a high rank. 

Outside the Anthologies, there are just a few w'omen writers 
who may be briefly mentioned here as composers of the Kavya. 
Among these, we have already spoken of Ramabhadramba of 
Tanjore, who wrote the serai-historical poem Raghunathabhyudaya 
to celebrate the greatness of her lover, RaghunStha-Nayaka of 
Tanjore (c. 1614 A.D.). Another woman poet, who was 

honoured by Raghunatha-Nayaka with the eulogistic title of 
Madhuravani, tran'^lated Raghunatlia’s Kndhra-Rdmdyana into 
elegant Sanskrit verse, in fourteen cantos, under the title Rdmd- 
yana-sara-kdvya.^ Another cultured woman-poet, Tirumalamba, in 
her Varadamhilia-parinaya,^ a highly artificial Campu, describes 
the romance of the love and wedding of Varadambika with her 

^ If the name occurs in Raja^ekhara’s eulogistic verses on poets quoted in Jahlana’s 
Suhii-muJitavallf there is no reason to think that it was not traditionally accepted ; and little 
is known about the poet herself. The information, however, vouched to us by Bhoja that 
she was married a second time (punarbhu) is more circumstantial, and, if it is reliable, 
may indicate a real person. Other names found in Jahlana are: Vijjaka, SllSbhattIrikS, 
Vijayank ‘1 and PrabhudevI; while in a memorial verae ascribed to Dhanadadeva in SUrhga- 
dhcira-paddhcLii t we have the praise of Sll&bhattarika, Marula and Morika. All these names 
are found in the Anthologies, but there U no proof that all were names of real persons. 

* The only known MS of this work, which belonged to the Veda-vedanta-mandira, 
Mallesvaram, Bangalore, appears to have been lost, and the work is not printed. 

3 Ed. Ijaksman Sarup, Lahore 1938 (?). See P. P. S. Sastri, Tanjore Catalogue, vii, 
pp. 3243-40, no. 4220. The editor notes that the Campu contains the largest compound to 
be found in Sanskrit, but this is hardly a compliment ! Oaaome of these poets, see Indian 
RevietD,lX (1908), Madras, pp. 106-11; JRAS, 1908, p. 168; J. B. Chaudhuri, Sanskrit 
PoelesieSf Pt. B, Introduction, cited above. 
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own husband or lover Acyutaraya, king of Vijayanagara, who 
came to the throne at about 1530 A.D. Another earlier and more 
gifted Vijayanagara poetess, Gangadevi, queen (vii. 39-41) of Vira 
Kampana or Kamparaya, son of Bukka I (c. 1343-79 A.D.), 
composed the Madhura-vijaya} or Virakampardya-carita, now 
available only as a fragment, to celebrate her husband’s conquest 
of Madura. It is written in a simple style, comparatively free 
from the pedantry of grammar and rhetoric. But all these works 
are of the usual conventional type, and do not show any distinc- 
tive features to call for special comment. 

5. Prose Literature 

The literary prose compositions of this period, compared 
with the poetical, form indeed a small and unpretentious branch ; 
for prose does not appear to have been as assiduously cultivated 
as verse. Even technical works were complacently composed in 
verse, presumably because verse is easier to memorise and 
utilise for condensed and effective expression. The verse invaded, 
from the beginning, the domain of prose and ousted it from its 
legitimate employment. The result was that in technical treatises 
the verse became prosaic, while in literary works the prose 
assumed the colour and mode of verse and poetry. It was seldom 
realised that the two harmonies had different spheres and values, 
and that the characteristics of the one were not desirable in the 
other. The verse attained a far greater degree of maturity, cir- 
culation and importance, and the prose was consequently neglect- 
ed. The preponderance of the one form of writing partially 
explains and is explained by the poverty of the other ; but it is 
more than a case of preponderance, it is one of almost exclusive 
monopoly, doubtless aided by the resulting inability to distin- 
guish between the two modes of formal writing. In practice 
certainly, if not in theory, the separate existence of prose as a 

1 Ed. Harlhara Saatri and V. 8. Sastri, Srldhara Preaa, Trivandrum 1916, wit^i iptrod* 
by T. A. Gopinatha Rao» 
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vehicle of expression is sparingly recognised, the writers fancying 
that prose is but a species of verse itself and of poetry which 
is conveyed in verse, and making their prose, endowed with florid 
rhetorical devices, look as much as possible like their own verse 
and poetry. 

The tradition of the highly ornamented and poetically gorge- 
ous prose was, we have seen, established by Banabhatta, but it is 
neither prose-poetry nor poetical prose as we understand it 
to-day ; it is an extremely artificial creation in which prose and 
poetry are drawn together in an astonishingly peculiar and 
unnatural alliance. The tradition is continued in this period, 
somewhat languidly, in the writing of that strange species of the 
Prose Kavya, which, entirely lacking in narrative quality, yet 
went by the name of Katha or narrative. The blend of 
realism and romance, of satire and sentiment which we found 
in Dandin was no longer appreciated, but the example of 
Banabhatta also does not seem to have inspired much literary 
enthusiasm. Partly because the standard set by Banabhatta 
was perhaps too high and arduous, and partly because such 
extremely elaborate composition perhaps ceased to engage wide 
interest, the Prose Kavya does not appear to have been much 
favoured by really talented writers. Perhaps also the craving 
for ornate exercise of prose, along with verse, was satisfied by 
the growth of a hybrid species, called Campii, of mixed prose 
and verse, which, on the decline and break-up of the Prose 
Kavya, combined some of its features with those of the metrical 
Kavya, in a kind of curious, but not very brilliant, mosaic. But 
the most unassuming, and yet the most interesting, prose 
literature of this period is exemplified by a small number of 
popular tales, which continue the simpler prose tradition of the 
Paflcatantra, and contain racy stories of common life and 
folk-tale, denuded of high-flown romance but sublimated with 
myth and magic, and enforced with pithy gnomic verses of 
epigrammatic wit. Into the artificial and jaded atmosphere of 
the classical romantic tale they throw the freshness and naivete 
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of folk-tradition and common experience; and the story-form is 
seen in some of its proper vigour and pliability. 


a. The Popular Tale 

The popular prose tale of this period commands attention, 
not only by its interesting narrative content, but also because 
the works show a sense of the value of the simple and direct 
prose style, which we rarely find in the heavily constructed and 
dexterously stylistic Prose Kavya and Campu. The collections 
of prose tales, however, are mostly of unknown authorship, and 
the various redactions, made out of traditional material by 
different bands, naturally exhibit different kinds of style and 
diction. Thus, the Ornatior Text of the Sulia-saptati is written 
in a decidedly high-flown, if not too elaborate, style, compared 
with the almost bald and unattractive prose of the Simplicior 
Text. But even taking into account such inevitable differences, 
one can say that the prose tale in general, contrasted with the 
Prose Kavya and the Campu, makes less claim to ornateness and 
certainly shows a reasonably clear and attractive manner, which 
effectively increases the intrinsic interest of its matter. Although 
still halting, what we have is not the mere lisping of prose, nor is 
it fully developed into the literary prose of the best kind. 
The most remarkable feature is that it is not always plain style, 
but when elegant, there are no intricacies of construction and 
elaborate ornamentation, no confused disregard of periods and 
interminable heaping of ingenious phrases, epithets and conceits, 
no love of punning and other affectations. It is for these reasons 
that the prose tale retained, as attested by the recensions of the 
works and their translations into modern Indian languages, 
greater popularity and wider currency, while the Prose Kavya 
failed and the Campu flourished by artificial cultivation. 

While the beast-fable died out with the PaUcatantra 
exhausting itself in a sequence of variations of the original text, 
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•the Brhathathd, in spite of its great reputation, does not appear 
to have left behind a direct descendant. If there were imitative 
attempts, they are now lost. The next oldest collection of 
popular tales that we have is the Vetdla-pailcavim^ati, but the 
extent of the gap between it and the Brhatkathd is not known. 
Although the earliest version of this very interesting collection 
of twenty-five tales of the Vetala is preserved in the two 
Kashmirian versions of the Brhatkathd ^ by Ksemendra and 
Somadeva respectively (11th century), it is misbing in the 
Nepalese version of Budhasvamin. It is not clear, therefore, 
that it formed a part of the lost work of Gunadhya; on the 
contrary, it is highly probable that it belonged originally to an 
independent cycle, as several other more or less diverging versions 
have also survived. The most noteworthy of these versions is 
that of 'Sivadasa ^ of unknown date and place of composition, 
which is in prose with interspersed verse; but another anonymous 
prose recast of K§emendra’s version is also known . There is 
another abridged version attributed to Vallabhadeva, * but it 
exists only in not more than half a dozen known manuscripts, 
and is textually poorer and less important, being not substantially 
different from that of Sivadasa. The version of Jambhaladatta ® 

1 Bxhatkaiha-mafijart ix. 2. 19-1221 ; Kathd^sarit-sagara 76-99. Ksemendra 

version is shorter and balder than Somadeva^s and omits some minor incidents, but they 
have essentially the same content. See L4vi in JA, s. 8, t. vji, 1886, p. 190f ; M. B. 
Emeneau in JAOS, LTII, 1933, pp. 121-43. According to Emeneau’s calculation, the numbei 
of Slokas in Kscmendra’a version is 1206, in Somadeva’s 2195. Hertel and Edgerton have 
made it probable that the original Brhatkathd did not contain the twenty-five tales of the 
Vetala. 

2 Ed. Heinrich Dhle, Leipzig 1884, on the basis of 11 comparatively modern MSS. 
The text is given in transliteration. In 1914 Uhle published, in BS'GIV, LXVI (Leipzig), 
pp. 2-87, the text of an earlier MS dated 1487 A.D. Hertel would not place Sivadasa much 
before 1487 A.D. ; he believes that Sivadasa used an earlier metrical version, and finds the 
influence of old Gujarati on the language of his text. 

^ Also contained in Uble’s ed. 

* Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, vii, p. 1664. As its poor Sanskrit and vernacular 
forms and constructions indicate, the text is probably evolved from some vernacular version. 

* Ed. M. B. Emeneau, with Eng. trs. and text in transliteration, American Oriental 
Society^ New Haven, Connecticut 1934. 
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is almost entirely in prose (with sporadic introductory verses), 
but its date and provenance are likewise unknown; it is nearer to 
the Kashmirian versions in respect of proper names, but the 
details of the stories differ. The Vetdla-pancavirnhti is also 
known in several forms in modern Indian languages. ^ A critical 
comparison of all the versions still awaits investigation, but 
it is doubtful if any of these extant versions fully represent the 
lost original. The metrical form in which we find the work in 
the Kashmirian versions does not prove that the original was 
in verse, nor do the versions justify any positive conclusion re- 
garding the order and content of the stories. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the Vetdla-pancavurisali 
is one of the most interesting collection of shrewd and well-told 
tales in Sanskrit. The frame-story, in which the twenty-five 
inset tales are emboxed, is simply and cleverly conceived quite in 
the spirit of the folk-tale. In order to oblige an ascetic,^ who 
brings to him everyday a fruit containing a concealed jem, king 
Trivikramasena or Vikramasena, who becomes Vikramaditya in 
later accounts, agree to bring, for the purpose of some magic 
rite,, a corpse hanging from a tree. But a vampire or Vetala has 
already taken possession of the corpse. He agrees to leave the 
body if the king would answer bis questions, but ingeniously 
frustrates the king’s efforts twenty-five times by recounting to 
him an enigmatic story and asking him to solve it, thereby 
making the king break the condition of silence necessary for the 
successful accomplishment of his undertaking. The riddles are 
by no means easy of solution ; and if the king’s replies are 
casuistic, they ar5 certainly ingeniously fitted. Who is the most 


1 The work also exists in Kalmuck (ed. 6. Julg, Leipzig 1866) and Tibetan (ed. 
A. H. Francke in ZDMG, LXXV, 1925^ pp. 72*96) adaptations. — On translations into various 
modern Indian languages, see Grierson, The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindu8tan^ 
Calcutta; Oesterly, Baital Pads! (in Orientalischer Mdrehenund Erzahlungen 

I, Leipgig 1873; Penzer’s ed. of Ocean of Story, vol. vi, pp. 266-67- 

^ In Somadeva’s version be is a Bbik^u, in K9emendra*s a 8rainapa, in divadasa'a ( 
Digambara I 
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fastidious epicure — the man who would not touch the food because 
his fine sense of smell discovers that the paddy was grown in a 
field adjoining a cemetery, or the one who would not lie on a 
divinely soft and piled-up bed because somewhere below the heap of 
mattress there is a piece of hair, or the one who would not touch 
a woman because she smelt like a goat having been nourished 
with goat’s milk in her infancy ? Who is the best lover — the 
one who perishes on the same funeral pyre with the body of the 
dead girl, or the one who builds a hut and lives in sorrow near 
the funeral ground, or the one who revives the dead girl by means 
of a charm he chances to discover ? Equally baffling is the 
question of tangled relationship of the children of a father, who 
espouses unwittingly the daughter of a woman wedded to his 
son, with the children of the son. We have also a difficult 
question of ceremonialism, when three hands appear to receive 
the oblation of a thief’s son brought up by a Brahman and 
adopted by a king ; or a difficult question of honour, in the case 
of a woman, allowed by her generous fiancee to keep an assigna- 
tion, unharmed by an equally generous robber who allows her 
to pass, and returned untouched by the no less generous lover 
to whom she goes. Diversified indeed are the stories, and well 
conceived. From the literary point of view, however, the value 
of the different versions is, of course, different. The Kashmirian 
versions are in verse, mostly in Sloka, Ksemendra’s being terse 
and Somadeva’s pleasantly amplified ; Jambhaladatta’s version 
is unadorned, and even bald and undistinguished ; while Siva- 
dasa’s is marked by considerable literary grace and narrative 
quality. How far these individual characteristics of style and 
treatment are inherited from the original cannot be exactly deter- 
mined ; but, judging from their general tendencies, one should think 
that the iniitial impetus must have been towards simple narrative 
vigour rather than towards sheer splendour of style, and that the 
core of the work must have achieved popularity and distinction 
as much from its fine story-material as from the manner in which 
it was presented. 
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Much inferior in literary quality, as well as in the interest 
of the stories, is the Sinihasana-dvatrirriSika or Vihrama-carita.^ 
As the title implies, it purports to be a collection of thirty-two 
tales, told by the magic statues supporting Vikramaditya’s un- 
earthed throne, to king Bhoja who was about to ascend it, — all 
the stories celebrating the glorious qualities of king Yikrama,^ 
and implying that no one who did not possess these qualities 
was entitled to sit on the throne. The work exists in two diverging 
recensions. Northern and Southern. The Northern has been 
distinguished into three versions, namely, the Jaina version of 
Ksemamkara Muni (alleged to be based on a Mahara§trl version), 
the Bengal version ascribed to Yararuci (which is merely based 
on the Jaina), and a short anonymous version ; while the South- 
ern, generally called Vikrama-carita, has a prose, as well as a 
secondary metrical version in the Sloka metre, both anonymous. 
The main thread of the narrative is more or less the same in all 
versions, but in verbal form and in the order of, the tales they are 
independent of one another. A comparative examination ® shows 
that none of the versions can be taken as preserving the work in 
its original form. Weber ^ and Hertel,® however, believe the 
tales to be of Jaina origin and naturally emphasise the superior 
antiquity of the Jaina version ; but Edgerton makes it probable 
that, in the order of the tales, at least, the Southern 
recension is nearer to what he thinks to be the original 
form, while the Jaina version is marked by greater individuality 

1 Ed. F. Edgerton, in two parts, containing the text in transliteration and Eng. trs., 
in font recensions, Harvard Oriental Series, Cambridge, Mass., 1926. 

* The VikramSditya legend is also the subject of several poems, e.g., the Vira-caritra 
of Ananta in thirty Adhyayas, mostly in Sloka (Bggeling, India Office Catalogue, vii, pp. 1602* 
3; Jacobi in Ind. Studien, xiv, pp. 97-160); Vtkramodaya in 28 cantos {ibid^ vii, 
pp. 1601-2); SaUvdhana-katM of Sivadasa in 18 cantos {ibid, vii, pp. 1667-70) ; Mddhavdnala- 
hatha (H. 8ch6!, Die Strophen d. Mddhavdnalakathd, Diss., Halle 1914), etc. 

8 Edgerton, op. cit., p. xxix ; also in American Journal of Philology, XXXIII, p. 271 f. 

^ Ind, Studien, xv, Leipzig, 1878, pp. 186-463 (large section of the Jaina Text in Boman)* 
The Jaina recension is edited by Hiralal Hamsaraj, Jaina Bhaskarodaya Press, Jamnagar 
1914 ; the Southern recension, ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1881 ; the Vararuci’s re- 
cension (Bengal), printed Serampore (1818) : See Bggeling, Ind, Office Gatologus, vii, p. 1666f, 

5 P5Gir,LIV,p.lt4f, 
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and tendency to deliberate modifications. The date and 
authorship of the work are unknown, but since both the Southern 
and Jaina versions, apparently independently, refer to the Dana- 
khanda of Hemadri’s Gaturvarga-cintamani, it cannot date from 
a time earlier than the 13th century. Although a widely popular 
work, its special purpose of illustrating the generous deeds of a 
model king and reiterating moral lessons not only makes it an 
extreme example of the didactic method of story-telling, carried 
to its nionotonous lengths, but also limits it to particular kinds 
of moral stories, which, barring a few good ones, lack variety 
and strikingness. The stories are told (leaving aside the metrical 
version) in easy and sometimes terse prose, but it is unimagina- 
tive (despite mannered descriptions of the Jaina version) and 
lacks elegance and distinction. The work appears to have enjoyed 
greater reputation than its literary or intrinsic worth justifies. 

The 3uka-saptati, or Seventy Tales of a Parrot, is more 
lively and racy, even though the tales are of a merry cast and 
not always edifying. Of the two principal versions, the 
Simplicior ^ and the Ornatior,^ the one is stylistically simple and 
the other embellished ; but the Simplicior, being greatly 
condensed and consequently obscure in places, may have been a 
secondary and abridged text. The Ornatior text appears to be 
the work of Cintarnani Bhatta, who, having used Purnabhadra’s 
version of the Paflcatantra, cannot be earlier than the 12th 
century ; while the Simplicior text seems to have been redacted 
by a Svetambara Jaina who may have used a Prakrit original. 
The work may be described generally as a collection of naughty 
wives’ tales, which form one of the familiar topics of the 
popular tale in general. The wise parrot, finding the mistress 
of the house inclined to run after other men in the absence of 

^ Tdxtus SimpUciort ed. Richard Schmidt, Leipzig 1893 (Trs. into German, Kiel, 1894). 
A ihorter version of this text is also edited by him in ZDMG^ LIV and LV (1900-1901), 
pp. 615f,lf. 

® Textus Ornatior, ed. R. Schmidt, Muochen 1898-99 (Trs. into German, Stuttgart 1899), 
Analysis and comparison of the two texts, with trs. of some section, by R. Schmidt in Det 
Textue Otnatior der Sukasaptati^ Stuttgart 1890. 
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her husband, and asking her if she has sufficient courage and 
coolness to get out of difficulties as so-and-so did, rouses her 
curiosity, narrates the tales and succeeds in keeping her interested 
every night till her husband returns. In spite of the apparently 
virtuous motive of the frame-story, the inset stories naturally 
describe how cunning women get out of embarrassing scrapes, 
deceive their foolish husbands and even exact apologies from 
them for their very suspicion. However disreputable some of 
the stories may be, they are certainly smart and generally 
amusing. They show a keen knowledge of humanity under their 
frivolous and easy gaiety. The diction of the Simplicior text, 
with its brief and bald sentences, is often abrupt and generally 
flat, but the Ornatior text, in spite of its conscious effort at 
stylistic skill, is more attractive in conveying its wealth of amus- 
ing incidents and observations. 

Of other similar collections of tales, the Bharataka-dvatrim- 
Hka ^ of unknown date and authorship is a collection of thirty- 
two stories of the ridiculous Bharatakas who were probably Saiva 
mendicants ; but it is attractive neither in style nor in treatment. 
The work may or may not be of Jaina inspiration, but its contact 
with the literature of the people is betrayed by its interspersed 
vernacular verses, which are also in evidence occasionally in the 
Simplicior text of the iSuka-saptati. The Purvsa-panksa^ of the 
Maithila Vidyapati, on the other hand, is written in simple and 
graceful style and has deservedly enjoyed wider popularity for 
its forty-four tales on the question of what constitutes manly 
qualities, some of the stories having references to historical 
persons and incidents. The number of Jaina Kathanakas,* 

^ Ed. J. Hertel^ Leipzig 1921. 

* Bd. Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay 1882, with Gujarati trs. The author, who is 
best known for his exquisite Badha-Er^na songs in Maithill, flourished under divasirpha of 
Mithila towards the latter part of the 14th century A. D. 

^ On the Jaina achievement in narrative literature, see Hertel, Literature of the Svetam* 
haras of Gujarat, Leipzig 1922. The word ^Eatbanaka' does not appear to be a recognised 
term of orthodox poetics, although the Agni-purana (887. 20) speaks of Eatb&nikft as a variety 
of Gadya>kavya, along with Parikatba and kha^^&l^&tha. Anandavardhana (i|i. 7) recognleea 
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Consisting of narratives or books of narratives, is vast. But 
some of them are in Prakrit or Apabhramsa ; some, like tbe 
Uttama-kumara-carita^ or the Papahuddhi-dharmahuddhi-katha- 
naka,^ are plainly allegorical and didactic ; some, like the 
Cainpaka~Sre§thi-kathdnaka ® and the Pdla-gopdla-kathdnaka,^ 
both of Jinakirtij are of the nature of fantastic fairy tales ; while 
others, like the Samyaktva-kaumudl,^ are of an openly propa- 
gandist character. Of collections of popular tales, the Kathd-ko4a ® 
of an unknown, but not old, compiler is a poor and insipid pro- 
duction in bad Sanskrit with inserted Prakrit verses ; but more 
interesting is the Kathd-ratndkara ’ of Hemavijaya-gani (c. 17th 
century), not for its hardly elegant style and diction, but for its 
258 miscellaneous short tales, fables and anecdotes, mostly of 
fools, rogues and artful women. There is no frame-story but 
the tales are loosely strung together, while the characterless 
Sanskrit prose is freely diversified by verses in Sanskrit, Prakrit 
and modern Indian languages. The Jaina authors are fond 
of stories and have produced them in amazing profusion, but the 
stories, in whatever form they are presented, are all essentially 
sermons, or have a moral tag attached to them ; they are seldom 
intended for mere entertainment. The well-known Sanskrit 
story-motifs are utilised, but good stories are sometimes spoiled 
by forcing them into a moral frame. With their unadorned, 
but pedestrian, prose and lack of artistic presentation, the Jaina 
writings in this sphere are scarcely remarkable as literary 

Parikatba and adding Sakalakatha (all these terma being explained by Abbi- 

navagapta in Us comoientary), bat omits Eatbaoika. The description of Eatbanika» 
however, given by the Agnupurdna does not apply to the so-called Jaina Eath&naka. 

' Ed. Weber in 1894, i, p, 269f; the metrical version in 680 Slokas by Caru- 

candra is printed by the Jaina Bbaskarodaya Press, Jamnagar 1911. 

* Ed. E. Lovarini in GSAI, III, pp. 94-127 (with trs.). 

3 Ed. J, Hertel in ZDMG, LXV, 1911, pp. 1-51, 425-47. 

^ See J. Hertel, Jinakirtis Geschichte von Pdla und Gopdla, Leipzig 1907 (BSGW, 
LXIX). Jinaki^i lived at about the middle of the 15th century. 

5 A. Weber in 8BAW, 1889, p. 731. 

® Trs. C. H. Tawney, London 1896. 

^ Ed. Hiralal Hamsaraj, Jaina Bbaskarodaya Press, Jamnagar 1911 ; trs. J. Hertel, 

»#.•!_ -1 tAnn 
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productions, but they are interesting from their unmistakable 
contact with the general life of the people, especially those 
stories which are not of unrelieved moral and religious 
dreariness. 

The Jaina Prabandhas, however, stand in a different 
category. They are semi- historical works, which pretend to 
deal with historical and literary personages, but really make 
a motley collection of curious legends and anecdotes. They are 
written in elegant prose, but freely introduce Prakrit and 
Apabhram^a, as well as Sanskrit, verses. The works are perhaps 
not satisfactory for their historical information of earlier times, 
but they have certainly an amusing content and a readable style. 
Two works of this type have earned a limited renown and deserve 
mention, namely, the Prabandha-cintamani^ of Merutuhga, 
completed in 1306 A.D., and the Prabandha-koSa^ of Eaja^ekhara 
Suri, completed in 1348 A.D. Merutunga’s work is divided 
into five Prakasas, each of which contains several Prabandhas. 
The first Praka^a relates the legend of Vikramaditya and Sata- 
vahana, the story of the Caulukya kings of Anhilvad and of the 
Paramara kings Munja and Bhoja of Dhara. The second 
Praka^a continues the story of Bhoja ; the third and fourth 
Prakasas that of the Anhilvad rulers, bringing the narrative 
down to the reign of Kumarapala. An account is also given 
of the Gujarat rulers Lavanaprasada and Vlradhavala and the 
two well-known ministers of the latter, Tejahpala and Vastupala, 
who furnish the subject-matter also of many plays, poems and 
panegyrics. The treatment is not systematically historical, 
but attractively anecdotal ; but the part, which gives a picture 
of times nearer to the author’s own, is not without some historical 
interest. The last Prakasa is a collection of miscellaneous stories 
of Siladitya, LaUsmanasena, Jayacandra, Bhartrhari and others. 

^ Ed. Jinavijaya, Ft. i, Test, Singbi Jaina Series, Santioiketan, Bengal 1988; also 
cd. Bamacandra Dinanath, Bombay, 1888; Bog. trs. by 0. H. Tawney, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 
1901. 

’ ^ Ed. Jinavijaya, I, Text, same series, Santiniketan 1985. 
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The twenty-four Prabandhas of Raja^ekhara Suri’s work are 
concerned respectively with seven royal (including Laksmanasena 
and Madanavarman) and three lay personages, as well as with 
ten Jaina teachers (including Hemacandra) and four poets, 
namely, Sriharsa, Harihara, Amaracandra and Digambara 
Madanakirti. Of these accounts, the last four appear to be 
most interesting and original. To the same class of composition, 
but not to Jaina inspiration, belongs the Bfco/a-prahand/ja ^ of 
Ballala (end of the 16th century), which, however, is entirely 
useless as an historical document and is not of much value as a 
literary production. Its chief object is to depict Bhoja, apparently 
Bhoja of Dhara, in relation to many poets who are attracted to his 
court by his liberal and appreciative patronage ; but in doing this it 
sticks at no anachronism nor perversion of historical facts. It 
brings together in Bhoja’ s court a large number of literary cele- 
brities, such as Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, Dandin and Magha, as well 
as less known poets like Sita and Cittapa, who are made to display 
their readiness of wit and vie with each other in quick composi- 
tion of smart verses in a series of amusing, but unconnected, 
anecdotes. The work makes some attempt at elegant writing, 
but its matter is not sufficiently diversified, and the prose diction, 
on the whole, nerveless and devoid of character, when compared 
with that of the Jaina Prabandhas. 

b. The Prose Kdvya 

The romantic Prose Kavya with its traditional machinery 
and traditional pomp of style was no innovation ; but the achieve- 
ments of Subandhu and Bana inspired more unintelligent 

^ Printed many times in India. There are several versions of the text (see L. Oster 
Die Rezensionen des Bhojaprabandha, Dios., Darmstadt, 1911). The Southern text is 
repeatedly printed, the earliest being ed. Madras 1851; whilst editions have appeared from 
Oalcutta {e.g. Jivananda ViJyasagar’s in 1872. 1883) and Bombay {e.g , ed. Vasudeva Panshi- 
kar, NSP, 1921). A shorter version is noticed by Eggeling in India Office Catalogue, vii, p. 
1549. An eclectic edition fromjwo Paris manuscripts is published, with trs. of some sections, 
by Theodore Paviein JA^ 1854-65, t. iii. p. 185 f ; t. iv, p. 385 f ; t. v, p. 76 f ; which is also 
published in litho by the same scholar, Callet : Paris 1855. 
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admiration than intelligent practice of the extremely difficult 
type of literary composition, in which the simple ends of 
story are sacrificed to enormous complexities of extravagant 
diction. It is perhaps not the effort involved which turned off 
later talents, for equally gorgeous and elaborate Mahakavyas were 
zealously produced ; but perhaps the impossible prose form, with 
its superfluously ornamented and interminably prolonged sentences, 
never appealed widely to later taste, which preferred to display 
these strained ingenuities in the regular metrical form of the 
Kavya. This might be one of the reasons which led to the 
development of the Carapu ; for the Campu does not differ 
essentially from the Prose Kavya but only allows greater scope to 
verse. The Prose Kavya, therefore, is comparatively little 
cultivated in this period. It is limited in its range of topics, 
impossibly mannered in expression and deliberately devoid of all 
interest in pure narrative. It becomes an exclusive and curious 
type. The poet overlays, diffuses, adorns, sentimentalises; into 
the unsubstantial woof of story are woven iridescent pageants of 
preternatural exploits and fantastic adventures ; there is no 
simplicity nor directness, but whatever is pointed is wrapped in a 
loose but heavy garment of embroidered, indecisive heap of phrases. 
The alien attraction of poetry not only affects the disposition 
and behaviour of prose, which ceases to be real prose, but it also 
tends to detach story, which ceases to be story, from the root and 
mainstay of the whole genre in vigorous and terse narrative. 

Bapa, however, found an imitator, who could copy most of 
bis hyperbolic mannerisms, but could not reproduce much of his 
poetic excellences, in the Svetambara Jaina Dhanapala, son of 
Sarvadeva, who wrote his Tilaka-mafljarl ^ under Munja Vakpati- 


1 Ed. Bhavadatta and E. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1903. This Dhanapala, who is 
.different from the Digambara Jaina Dhanapala, author of the Apabbraipla Bhavisaita-haha, 
ilso wrote a Prakrit lexicon called Paiya-lacchi-ndma-m^ldt and a J aina Stotra,. ^^ahha* 
paflelUika. Meratudga (ed. Santiniketan, p. 36 f ; Tawney, p. 60 f) places him in the court 
of Bhoja of Dhara and narrates some legends about the origin of the present work.— The 
work gives oontinuons narrative, like Bapa’s Kidamhartf withont any division into chapters. 
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raja of Dhara at about 970 A.D. In the introductory verses 
Dhanapala eulogises the Paramara kings of Dhara, and, among 
other poetical predecessors, mentions the author of Tarangavail 
(the Jaina Srlpalitta)‘ and Rudra, who composed a Trailokya- 
sundarl-katha. He tells us in a punning verse that Bana’s 
Kadambarl was completed by Pulinda or Pulindhra, which 
apparently, in his opinion, was the name of Banabhntta’s son. 
The Tilaka-mafijari is an elaborate tale of the love and union of 
Tilakamafijari and Samaraketu, the heroine being a regular 
image of Kadambarl, and most of the occasions of note in the 
story finding a parallel to those in Bana’s romance. In spite of 
considerable literary skill, the work is not impressive even as an 
imitation, and does not repay the exertion of wading through 
the tedious length of its brilliant, but hardly illuminating, 
magnificence. 

The other Jaina efforts to imitate Bana may be noted here, 
not so much for their poetic appeal as for the illu.strative zest and 
talent of the authors. The Udaya-sundarl-katha ^ of Soddhala 
is sometimes classed as a Campti,® but tike Dhanapala, the 
author consciously takes Bapa as his model in producing an 
artificial Katha. Barring the verse-prelude, the Kadambarl is 
essentially in prose, but both Dhanapala and Soddhala are 
liberal in their use of verse in the prose narrative, the number 
of verses increasing perceptibly in the latter. In the case of 
both, however, the prose is the normal vehicle, and the employ- 
ment of verse is not so free and frequent as in a Campu ; nor 
is the form of these works different from what is expected in a 
Katha" by later theorists. From Soddhala’s own account of 
himself and his family in the first Ucchvasa, we learn that he was 
the son of Sura and Padmavati of the Valabha Kayastha family 

1 See above p. 201. 

* Ed. C D. Dalai and IZ, Krishnamacharya, Oaekwad’fl Oriental Series, Baroda 1920. 

8 A fact which would of itself show that the distinction between a Prose Eavya and • 
Oampu was becoming illusory. 

< With the exception that the work is not a continuous narri^tive but is divided, like en 
jLkhjftyik $9 into Ucchv^sas, 
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of Gujarat and flourished under the patronage of Chittaraja, 
Nagarjuna and Mummuniraja, rulers of Kohkana, who had their 
capital at Sthanaka, modern Thana, near Bombay. As the poet 
refers also to the patronage of Vatsaraja of Lata, it is probable 
that his work was composed between 1026 and 1050 A.D. The 
romance describes, in eight Ucchvasas, the fictitious story of the 
love and marriage of Udayasundarl, daughter of Sikhandatilaka, 
king of the Nagas, and Malayavahana, king of Pratistbana, 
making full use of the ornate style and accessories of the Prose 
Kavya. The author has considerable power of driving his slender 
narrative into the undulating eddies of spacious sentences, or 
making it subside now and then into elaborate verses ; but the 
story, as usual in such romances, halts and hobbles, and the 
literary dexterity and splendour of style do not compensate the 
loss of simple narrative force’. The myth-world which these 
romances depict are remote indeed from nature and humanity, 
but the poets never show any intention of making it appear 
natural and human ; on the other hand, they fasten, with the 
enthusiasm of pure artists, upon every fantastic or arabesque 
contortion of incident which offer a vantage-ground, not for such 
pictorial or poetic effects as riot in Bana’s romance, but for the 
hard and enamelled brilliance of traditional art and phrase. The 
story, it is clear, can never thrive well in such an atmosphere ; 
it loses its native vigour in breathing the ethereal air and 
feeding on the romantic nourishment ; but the story in the Prose 
Kavya is of as little importance as it is in the metrical Kavya, 
whose characteristics are reflected, not with limpid grace, but 
with gorgeous extravagance. 

The few later specimens are even less meritorious. The 
Gadya-cintamani ‘ of the Digambara Jaina Odeyadeva Vadiva* 
aimha,^ pupil of Pu^pasena, describes, in eleven Lambhakas, 

1 Ed. T. S. Kuppusvami Sastri, Madras 1902. Since Pu^ipasena was a pupil of Soma* 
deva Suri, aut'hor of Campu, the date of our author would be roughly the 

beginning of the llth century. 

I Bee notice of the author’s Ksatra-cudamanit above p. Hi* 
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the legend of Satyadhara and his son Jivamdhara, culmina- 
ting in the latter’s seeking peace in asceticism, the story of 
course being derived, like other Jaina works on the Jivamdhara 
legend, from Gunabhadra’s Uttara-purana. Like the Jaina 
romances mentioned above, it is also a close adaptation of the 
luxuriance of Banabhatta’s romance ; four pages, for instance, 
are devoted to the description of Satyadhara in the approved 
style, and nearly three pages to his queen Vijaya ; but the ethi- 
cal import in this work is perhaps more predominant, and the 
literary interest, in spite of tolerable rhetoric, much less absorb- 
ing. Of non-Jaina works, the V emdbhupala-carita} of Vamana 
Bhatta Bana, purporting to celebrate the Eeddi ruler, Vemabhu- 
pala or Viranarayana of Kondavidu (c. 1403-20 A.D.), deserves 
only a passing mention as a deliberate but dreary imitation of 
Bana’s Harsa-carita. These hopeless compositions are enough 
to show the mortal collapse in which the Prose Kavya lay 
stricken ; and it is not necessary to pursue its unprofitable history 
further. 


c. The Gampu 

Though the term Campu is of obscure origin, it is already 
used by Dandin in his Kavyadaria (i. 31) to denote a species of 
Kavya in mixed verse and prose {gadya-padyamayt). Nothing, 
however, is said by Dandin, or by any other rhetorician, about 
the relative proportion of verse and prose ; but since the Prose 
Kavya (Katha and Akhyayika), which makes prose its exclusive 
medium, also makes limited use of verse, it has been presumed 
that the mingling of prose and verse in the Campu should not 
occur disproportionately. In actual practice, the question, in 
the absence of authoritative prescription, seems never to have 
worried the authors, who employ prose and verse indifferently for 
the same purpose. The verse is not always specially reserved, as 
one would expect, for an important idea, a poetic description, aii 

* Ed. E. Krishnarnacbjin^r, Srl-Vanl-Vilasa Press, SriraDgam 1910. 

51— 18ISB 
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impressive speech, a pointed moral, or a sentimental outburst, 
but we find that even for ordinary narrative and description verse 
is as much pressed into service as prose. In this respect, the 
Campu scarcely follows a fixed principle ; and its formlessness, or 
rather disregard of a strict form, shows that the Campu deve- 
loped quite naturally, but haphazardly, out of the Prose Kavya 
itself, the impetus being supplied by the obvious desire of diversi- 
fying the prose-form freely by verse as an additional ornament 
under the stress or the lure of the metrical Kavya. In the 
Campu, therefore, the verse becomes as important a medium as 
the prose, with the result that we find a tendency, similar to 
that of the decadent drama, of verse gradually ousting prose from 
its legitimate employment. Although Dandin is aware of this 
type of composition, we possess no specimen of the Campu 
earlier than the 10th century A.D. Its late appearance, as well 
as its obvious relation to the Prose Kavya, precludes all necessity 
of connecting it, genetically, with the primitive mode of verse 
and prose narrative found in the Pali Jataka or in the Fable 
literature, in which the verse is chiefly of a moralising or recapi- 
tulatory character, or in the inscriptional records, where the 
verse is evidently ornamental, or in the purely hypothetical Vedic 
Akhyana, which is alleged to have contained slender prose as the 
mere connecting link of more important verse. 

The Campu, thus, shares the features of both Sanskrit 
prose and poetry, but the mosaic is hardly of an attractive 
pattern. Excepting rarely outstanding treatment here and 
there, the large number of Campus that exist scarcely shows 
any special characteristic in matter and manner which is not 
already familiar to us from the regular metrical and prose 
Kavya. The subject is generally drawn from legendary sources, 
although in some later Campus miscellaneous subjects find a 
place. The Campu has neither the sinewy strength and eflB- 
ciency of real prose, nor the weight and power of real poetry ; 
{he prose seeking to copy ea: abundanti the brocaded stateliness 
of the prose Katha, and the verse reproducing the conventional 
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ornateness of tbe metrical Kavya. The form, no doubt, affords 
scope for versatility, but the Campu writer, as a rule, has no 
original voice of his own. The history of the Campu, therefore, 
is of no great literary interest, and it would be enough if we 
notice here some of the better known works which are in print. 

The earliest known Campu appears to be the Nala-campu or 
Damayanti-katha ^ of Trivikrama-bhatta, whose date is inferred 
from the fact that he also composed the Nausari inscription of 
the Rastrakuta king Indra III in 915 A.D.^ The work pretends 
to narrate the old epic story of Nala and DamayantI, but the 
accessories and stylistic affectations of laboured composition 
entirely overgrow the little incident that there is in it, and only a 
small part of the story is told in its seven Ucchvasas. The 
poet himself describes his work as abounding in puns and difficult 
constructions, for he believes in the display of verbal complexities 
after the manner of Bana and Subandhu, and deliberately, 
but wearisomely, imitates their interminably descriptive, 
ingeniously recondite and massively ornamented style. He 
has a decided talent in this direction, as well as skill in metrical 
composition, and elegant verses from his Campu are culled by 
the Anthologists;* but beyond this ungrudgingly made admission, 
it is scarcely possible to go in the way of praise. 

To the same century and same category of artificial writing 
belongs the Yaiastilaka-campu ^ of the Digambara Jaina Soma- 
prabha Suri, an extensive work in eight A^vasas, composed in 
959 A.D. in the reign of the Rastrakuta king Krsna, under the 
patronage of his feduatory, a son of tbe Calukya Arikesarin III. 

^ Ed. Duri^aprasad and Sivadatta, with tbe comm, of Capcjapala (c. 1280 A.D.), NSP) 
1885| drd ed., Bombay 1921; also ed. Chowkbamba Skt. Series, Benares 1932. The poet 
describes bimseU as the son of Nemaditya and grandson of drldhara. 

s D. B. Bbandarkar in Ept. jfnd., IX, p 28. Trivikrama also wrote Madalasd^campu 
(ed. J. B. Modaka and K. N. Sane^ Poona 1882). He is quoted anonymously in Bhoja's 
Saratvathkanthdhharaij,o {parvata-hhedi pavitram, ad iv. 36 = NaIa‘Campfi, vi. 29). 

^ All the verses quoted in iSbho, and Pdo are traceable in the Nala-campu; see 
S. E. De, Pady&valit pp. 206-7. 

^ Ed. Kedarnath and others, in two parts, with the comm, of drutasagara Sdri, KSP» 
2nd^.r Bombay 1916. 
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It relates the legend of Ya^odhara, lord of AvantI, the machi- 
nations of his wife, his death and repeated rebirths and final 
conversion into the Jaina faith. The story, based upon G-una- 
bhadra’s Uttara-purana, is not new, having been the subject of 
many a Jaina work, like the Apabhram^a Jasahara-cariu * of 
Pu§padanta and the Sanskrit Yaiodhara-carita of Vadiraja Suri ; 
but it is narrated here, not normally, but in the embellished 
mode established by Banabhatta’s Kadamharl, one of its 
distinctive features being the treatment of the motif of rebirths. 
A large part of the narrative * indeed deals with experiences of 
different births, but a resolution is at last made to put an end 
to transmigration by following the teachings of a Jaina sage, 
named Sudatta. These teachings form the subject of the last 
three A^vasas of the work, added as a kind of popular manual 
of devotion (Upasakadhyayana or Readings for the Devotee) 
explanatory of the Jaina religions texts. This didactic motive 
and interweaving of doctrinal matter practically run through 
the entire work, which Somadeva, like most Jaina authors, 
makes a means to his religious end. A vast array of authorities, 
pedantic and poetical, for instance, is assembled in the king’s 
polemic against the killing of animals in sacrifice, while a 
knowledge of polity is displayed in the elaborate discussion 
between the king and his ministers. It cannot be denied that 
Somadeva is highly learned, as well as skilled in constructing 
magniloquent prose sentences and turning out an elegant mass 
of descriptive and sentimental verses ; but the purely literary 
value of his work has been much exaggerated. If his earnest 
religious motive is the source of an added interest, it is too 
obtrusive and dreary to be improved by his respectable rhetoric 
and pellucid prosody. 

These two earlier Campu works are fair specimens of the 
type ; and it is not necessary to make more than a bare mention 
of later and less meritorious attempts. The Jaina legend of 

1 P. li. Vaidja, Karafija Jaina Series^ Karaflja, Berar 1931. 

3 For an analjsia of the work, see Peterson, Second Report^ Bombay 1864| pp. 35-46. 
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Jivamdhara, based on the Uttara-puram, forms the subject-matter 
also of the Jivarndhara-campu ^ of uncertain date, composed 
in eleven Lambhakas by Haricandra, who is probably identical 
with the Digambara Jaina Haricandra, whom we have already 
mentioned as the author of the Dharma-4armdhhyudaya. The 
later Campus of Hindu authors are no better, their subjects being 
drawn from the Epics and the Puranas. The Rdmdyana- 
campu,^ ascribed to Bhoja, extends up to the Kiskindha-kanda 
of the epic story, the sixth of Yuddha-kanda being made up 
by Laksmana-bhatta, son of Gahgadhara and Gahgambika, 
while some manuscripts give a seventh or Uttara-kanda by 
Vehkataraja. Similarly, Anantabhatta wrote a Bfidrafa-campti ® 
in twelve Stavakas. There are several Bhdgavata-campus* 
for instance, by Cidarabara (in three Stavakas), by Kama- 
bhadra and by Rajanatha. On the separate episodes of the 
Epics and the Bhagavata, there are also several Campus, but 
they are not so well known. The Purana myths also claimed a 
large number of Campus ; for instance, the Nrsimha-campu by 
Ke^avabhatta,® son of Narayana (in six Stavakas), by Daivajna 
Surya (in five Ucchvasas),® and by Samkarsana (in four Uilasas), 
all dealing with the story of Prahlad’s deliverance by the Man- 
Lion incarnation of Visnu. The Pdrijdta-harana-campu ’’ of Se§a 
Krsna, who flourished in the second half of the 16tb century, is 
concerned with the well-known Purana legend of Krsna’s 
exploit. The Nilakantha-vijaya-campu of the South Indian 

^ Ed. T. S. Kuppusvami Sastri, Sarasvatl Viiaaa Series, Tanjore 1906. 

* Printed many times in India. Ed. K. P. Parab, with the comm, of Rtoacandra 
Budbendra, NSP, Bombay 1893. This edition contains the 6th Eap^a of Lak^ma^abbatta. 
Another supplement, entitled Yuddha-kaijda-campu, by Rajacudamaigii Diksita is known 
(ed. T. R. Ciiitamani in IHQ, VI, 1930, pp. 629-38). 

3 Ed. K. P. Parab, with comm, of RSmacandra Budhendra, NSP, Bombay 1903 (also 
ed. 1916). Very often printed in India. 

^ See P. P. S. Sastri, Tanjore Catalogue, vii, p. 3082 f. 

* Ed. Hariprasad Bhagavat, Krishnaji Ganapat Press, Bombay 1909 

* Ed. Durgaprasada and K. P. Parab, NSP, 2Qd ed., Bombay 1889, 1900. The author 
also wrote the drama Kav^a-vadha (see below). 

Y Ed. 0. Sankararama Sastrii Balamanoram& Press, Madras 1924. Also ed. J. B. 
Modaka and K. N. Sane in Eavyetihasa-saqpgraha, Poona 1882. 
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Nilakanjjba Diksita was coiupo^ed in 1637 A.D. on the myth of 
the churning of the ocean by gods. All these are rather literary 
exercises than creative works. 

The Campu form of composition appears to have been popu- 
lar and largely cultivated in Southern India, but nothing will be 
gained by pursuing its history further than mentioning some 
curious developments in the hands of some later practitioners of 
the type. We find that not only myths and legends were drawn 
upon as themes, but that the form came to be widely and con- 
veniently applied to purposes of description and exposition of 
various kinds. Thus, Samarapumgava Diksita, son of Venka- 
tie^a and Anantamma of Vadhula-gotra, wrote towards the third 
quarter of the 16th century his Ydtrd- (or Tirtha-ydtrd-) 
prahandha,^ describing in nine A^vasas, with plenty of inter- 
spersed verses, a pilgrimage which he undertook with his elder 
brother to the holy shrines of Southern India, but incidentally 
enlarging upon the stock poetic subjects of the six seasons, sun- 
rise, sunset, erotic sports and the like. This is a praiseworthy 
attempt to divert the Campu from its narrow groove, but the 
traditional rhetoric thwarts and prevents the assertion of a 
natural vein. We have already spoken above of Varaddmhikd- 
parinaya of the woman poet Tirumalamba, who gives a highly 
romantic version, in the usual mannered style, of an historical 
incident in the career of the Vijayanagara king Acyutaraya. The 
versatile Venkatadhvarin,® son of Raghunatha and Sitamba of 
the Atreya-gotra of Conjeevaram, whose literary activity was 
almost synchronous with that of Nllakantha Diksita, conceived 
the idea of quickening the Campu with a mild zest for disputa- 
tion and satire. He composed a curious Campu, entitled Fi^ra- 

* Ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panahikar, NSP, Bombay 1908. It is the same work ai 
that noticed, bat vaguely described, by Eggeling, Ind. Office Cat., vii, p. 1538, no. 4036. 

* VeAkatadhvarin was a voluminoas writer, aad composed, among other worksi the 
Yddava-rdghaviya meotioaed above, a supplement (ihe Uttara-kip^a) to Bboja’s Rdmdyai^a- 
campQ, and several poems, plays and Stotras. See Ind. Culture, VI, p. 227, for other works 
of this author. 
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gtttiadar^a/ in which two Gandharvas, Vidvavasu and Kr^anu, 
take a bird’s-eye view of various countries from their aerial car, 
the former generous in appreciation of their qualities, the latter 
censorious of their defects. The device is adapted in the 
Tattva-gunadaria* of Annayarya, which describee the compara- 
tive merits of Saivism and Vai^navism in the form of a conver- 
sation between Jaya and Vijaya, a Saivite and a Vaisnavite res- 
pectively. Local legends and festivals, or praise of local deities 
and personages also supply the inspiration of many a Campu.* 
The Vedantacdrya-vijaya * of Kavi-tarkika-simha Vedantacarya 
describes the life of the South Indian teacher, Vedantade^ika, 
the disputations held by him with Advaitins and his polemic 
successes. The Vidvan-moda-taranginl “ of Ramacandra Ciran- 
jlva Bhattacarya, a comparatively modern work, is a witty com- 
position which brings together the followers of schools and sects, 
and, by means of their exposition, pools together the essence of 
various beliefs and doctrines. But the most strange application 
of the Campu form occurs in the Mandaramaranda-campu ® of 
Krsna, which is nominally a Campu but is in fact a regular 


^ Ed. B. G. Yoj^i and M^. G. Bakre, NSP, 6th ed. Bombay 1923; also ed. with a comm., 
Karnatak Prass, Bombay 1889. 

* See Descriptive Cat.t Madras Oovt. Orient. Lib., xxi, p. 8223, no. 12295. 

S As for instance, the Sr%nivdsa’Vildsa~campu of Vehkate^a or VeAkatadhvarin (ed. 
Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1893), which describes the glory of the deity 
Sri Venkate^vara of Tirnpati in the highly artificial style of Subandhu; the Citra-campd of 
BSne^avara Vidyalarpkira, composed in 1744 A.D. (ed. Ramcharan Chakravarti, Benares 
1940; Eggeling, Ind. Office Cat.t vii, pp. 1643-46, no. 4044), eulogising the author’! 
patron, Citrasena of Vardhamana (Burdwan), Bengal, and giving quasi-historical informa- 
tion about the Maratha raid of Bengal of 1742. 

* Descriptive Cat. Madras Govt. Orient. Lib., xxi, p. 8290, no. 12866. 

* Ed. Venkate4vara Press, Bombay 1912. The author’s Mddhava-campd has been 
edited by Satyavrata Sama^raml, Calcutta 1881. For the author, see 8. K. De, Sanskrit 
Poetics t i, p. 294. He lived in the Ist half of the 18th century, his Vftta'Tatndvali, a work 
on Prosody in honour of Ya4ovanta Siipha, Nayeb-Dewan of Dacca under Suja-ud-daulah 
of Bengal, being dated 1731 A.D. 

* Ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay, 2nd ed., 1924. As the work 
copies some definitions from Appayya Dikfita, it cannot be earlier than the 17th ceoturjr. 
The prakd<ia commentary on Mammata’s Kdvya-prakd.ia is probably 'his. 
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treatise on rhetoric and prosody, composed with elaborate defini- 
tions and illustrations. 

As the Jaina writers made use of the Campu for religious 
propaganda, the Bengal Vaisnava school also did the same in 
respect of their creed and belief in the Kr§na-legend, of which 
they presented erotico-religious pictures of great sensuous charm. 
The Mukta-caritra} of Raghunatha-dasa, a disciple of Caitanya, 
relates a short tale, in which Krsna demonstrates that pearls 
could be grown as a crop by sowing and watering them with 
milk, but of which the real object is to show the superiority of 
Krsna’s free love for Radha over his wedded love for Satya- 
bhama. But the Gopald-campu * of Jiva Gosvamin, nephew of 
Rupa Gosvamin, and the Ananda-vrnddvana-campu^ of Parama- 
nanda-dasa-sena Kavikarnapura are much more artificial, exten- 
sive and elaborate works, which describe, after the Hari-vamia 
and Snmad-hhdgavata, the early childhood and youth of Krsna in 
a lavishly luscious and rhetorical style. Kavikarnapura’s work 
deals with the early life of Krsna at Vrndavana ; but Jiva’s 
huge Campu envisages the entire career of Krsna, but making 
modification in the legends in accordance with the Vaisnava 
theology of the Bengal school, of which it is more of the nature 
of a Siddhanta-grantha. 


^ Ed. Kityaevarup Brahmacari, Devakioandan Press, Brindaban 1917, in Bengali 
characters. . 

* Ed. Nitjasvarup Brahmacari, in two parts (Purva and Uttara khan^as), Bevakinau- 
dan Press, Brindaban 1904; also ed. Basavihari Samkhyatirtba, with cotnm. of Vlracandra, 
in two parts, Bevakinandan Press, Calcutta 1908-1018, in Bengali characters. 

s Ed. in the Panditt Old Series, vol. ix and x, New Series, vols. i-iii; also published in 
parts, by Madhusudan Bas, with comm, of yi^van&thfi C&k^&vartini Eugli 1918 etc., in 
Bengali characters (incomplete), 



CHAPTER YII 

THE LATER DECADENT DRAMA 
1. General Characteristics 

With Bhavabhuti practically ends the great epoch of Sanskrit 
dramatic literature and begins the age of lesser achievement. 
There is profusion of talent and effort, but there is no drama of 
real dramatic quality. All kinds of so-called plays continued to 
be produced in amazing abundance for several centuries, and the 
number of works available today in print or in manuscript exceeds 
six hundred, but they are inferior and imitative productions, 
which seek to follow dramaturgic rules slavishly, but which 
reveal little sense of what a drama really is. They are rather 
narratives, cast in a loose dramatic form, or expanded with a 
series of lyric and descriptive stanzas loosely strung together. Of 
the large bulk of these, so little of any kind is retained by the 
general memory that, considering their poor quality, we can 
hardly say that they are consigned to any exceptional oblivion. 
Here and there individual manner and method are perceptible, 
and a few names are still cherished ; but the seeds of decadence, 
which we already find in Bhatta Narayana and Bhavabhuti, 
come into full and luxuriant bloom. The drama now shows no 
uneasiness in abjectly surrendering itself to the poetical Kavya ; 
and, in course of time, it becomes a curious hybrid between 
a play and a poem . 

On that side of the drama which is not literature but stage- 
craft, the Sanskrit dramatists, as a rule, never made a strong 
appeal. But if earlier dramatists did not reach the highest level 
as constructors of plot, inventors of incident, or creators of 
dramatic effect, their successors never attained, nor did they care 
to attain, any level at all. The disproportion between the acting' 
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and the literary value of a drama increases, until the literary 
motive overshadows everything. It is true that there never existed 
in Sanskrit any real distinction between the literary drama, which 
may be acted but not with real acting success, and the acting 
drama, which abandons all pretension to literature and succeeds 
only on the stage ; it is also true that the necessity never ceased 
of appealing to the highly cultivated audience of the royal court 
and polished society, and there existed the wide-spread influence 
and continual temptation of narrative and lyric matter, detri- 
mental to action and characterisation ; but the inherent dramatic 
sense of earlier writers was never entirely eclipsed by the general 
demand for purely literary effect. 

The root of the trouble lay in the fact that there was always 
a distinct cleavage between drama and life, and the gulf widened 
as dramatic enthusiasm subsided. Had the theatre been more 
popular, the tendency to reject reality and simplicity and to strain 
for artificial and recondite result would have been counteracted. 
But from the beginning the authors, as a rule, were dramatists of 
exclusive society, dealing preferably with kings and courts, ego et 
rex mens; and it is very seldom that they came down from iheir 
pedestal. The common antithesis of facile criticism made between 
a poet of the people and one of the court is idle in this case, for the 
•'dimple reason that there was hardly any real poet of the people. We 
can seldom take away from the dramatist the courtly atmosphere 
and the sham heroes and heroines with their conventional twaddle. 
But the earlier masters, inspite of this limitation, could still 
produce real dramatic interest ; they were not entirely indifferent 
to the realities of life or drama. If they were inclined to the 
poetic, they could invest their plays with a higher poetic natural- 
ness ; and in this sense, there was no lack of vigour and variety^ 
no complete divorce between the poetical drama and real life. 
Their successors continued to work with the same traditional 
material. There was as yet no strict limitation of form, and the 
immense fund of legends, as well as the unlimited diversity of 
life, was open to them ; but out of respect for texts and traditions, 
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or out of contempt for the real life surrounding them, they 
preferred to draw upon the same epic and legendary cycles or 
fictitious amourettes of court-life, with a more conscious inclina' 
tion towards poetic extravagances and greater lack of dramatic 
power and originality. The taste for elegancies in language and 
sentiment are indeed not absent in the earlier masterpieces. It 
appears to have spread down and diffused itself among the 
common people, and there is no hint that the demand for 
exuberant graces and refinements of poetry in dramatic composi- 
tion was not almost universal. Even middle-class life is present- 
ed by Bhavabhuti in an apparently excessive poetic atmosphere ; 
and the fact that in later times, the Ratnavall and the Vem- 
sanihara were preferred to the Mrcchakatika and the Mudra- 
raksasa, is typical of this traditional attitude. The heroic and 
erotic drama alone survived, with the thinnest surplus of plays of 
other kinds. Common life was left to inferior talents, and their 
productions were allowed to pass, in course of time, to neglect 
and oblivion . 

The scanty remains of the earlier drama do not justify any 
sweeping conclusion, but it seems that there was^ as we have 
already pointed out, hardly any living tradition for all the eighteen 
forms of the drama recognised in dramaturgic treatises. If some 
writers of later times, like* Vatsaraja, attempted rarer types of 
plays, they were not following what was widely in vogue, 
but displaying, more or less, pedantry and book-learning, which 
prompted them to produce lifeless plays in accordance with fixed 
formulas. As such, they are literary curiosities, but useless as 
historical specimens. This slavish adherence to dramaturgic 
prescriptions, which gradually becomes a general feature of the 
decadent drama, is also found in the normally accepted heroic and 
erotic plays, as well as in these laboriously constructed specimens, 
and illustrates the more pronounced influence of theory on 
practice. Although based upon empirical analysis, the theory 
tended to enforce fixed rules and methods, and never proved 
advantageous to a free development of practice. In a period 
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of decadence, in which inspiration was replaced by erudition, 
it naturally came to have a greater hold and authority, 
and the plays became too deliberately bound to precedent to 
be original to any extent. If some irregular types, like the 
Mahanataka and Gopdla-keli-candrika, were evolved, they came 
into existence through other causes, not in accordance with the 
theory but in spite of it. The general result was that the drama 
receded entirely from real life, and became nothing more than 
a rigid, but insipid, exercise in literary skill and ingenuity. 

One of the disastrous results of this isolation of drama from 
life is seen in the wide separation of its language from the 
language of life. Since drama is not life, the language of 
drama, like that of poetry, has doubtless its own ways of expres- 
sion, and neither Kalidasa nor Shakespeare ever wrote in the 
common language of his time; but, however refined and ele- 
vated it may be, neither the drama nor its language can afford 
to lose its semblance of colour and vividness to those of life or 
its language. The stilted and laboured diction of the later 
Sanskrit drama, losing all touch with life, becomes wholly un- 
convincing. The distinction of class implied in the distinction 
of Prakrit dialects^ becomes now a meaningless convention, 
and may be neglected, especially in view of the fact that its use 
(in spite of Eaja^ekhara’s tour de farce) becomes more artificial 
and sparing than what we find, for instance, in Bhavabhuti, 
who never employs Prakrit in verse, and in Bhat^a Narayana, 
who never uses more forms of Prakrits than he can help. The 
fact is, however, significant that in this decadent drama Prakrit 
is merely suffered to exist or relegated to an inferior position, 
and Sanskrit, with its learned possibilities, becomes the normal, 
but not natural, medium. In some works, like the Mahanataka, 

^ On dramatic Prakrits in general » see Piscbel, Grammatik der Prakrit-spracherit 
Strassburg 1900, sections 6f, 22*26, 28*30; Sten Konow in JRAS, 1901, p. 829 f, 1922, p. 484 f. 
and introd; to his ed. of Karpummaftjati ; Hultzsch in ZDMG^ LXVI, 1912, p. 709 f ; Hille- 
brsndt in Gditingische gelehrie Anzeigen Manmchrn Gbosb, introd. to bis ed. 

of Karpuramafijaru 
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Prakrit is entirely absent. If Sanskrit was more difficult, it 
was richer and more accommodating to stylistic extravagances ; 
if it was learned, it suited the learned atmosphere ; it also 
served the purpose of composing those lyric, narrative and 
reflective stanzas which came to predominate and oust the prose, 
in a greater degree, from its legitimate place, or to make it, with 
its sonorous length and excess of heavy compounds, approximate 
to the established method of verse. ^ 

It is clear that the whole cast of thought and style, the 
atmosphere, the stereotyped conventions and limited themes, 
and the highly poetical and affected diction become unfavourable, 
and almost fatal, to the writing of such plays as would be at 
once poetical and practical. The dramatists themselves do not 
seem quite to know whether they are composing a play or a 
poem ; nor are they producing the right kind of either. For 
the prevailing heroic and erotic drama, poetry is, to some extent, 
necessary, but the poetry here is of the artificial kind ; the 
heroic degenerates into the pseudo-heroic and the erotic into 
the namby-pamby. The poetic frenzy, which describes the 
eyes of maidens as compendious oceans, or arms of men as 
capable of uprooting the Himalayas, is delightfully hyperbolic, 
but leaves us cold. The dramatist has verses enough for any- 
thing ; the verses have often the fascination of sonorous sound 
and sentimental sense, but their profusion and extravagance 
become undramatic and tiresome ; sometimes they have resonance, 
but no melody ; and being mechanically multiplied with set 
phrases and conceits, they have little originality in idea and 
expression. The prose and the dialogue are thereby reduced 
to a minimum ; and the little that remains of them loses all 
dramatic quality, for the simple reason that everything of 
importance is expressed in verse. In the leisurely progress of 
the exuberant stanzas, the action is left to take care of itself ; 
dramatic propriety, unity, or motive is of little concern; a 
panorama of pictures or a loosely connected series of incidents 

is enough. The plot is even of less concern ; it is unredeemed 
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by variety of presentation, and offers, in play after play, the 
same set of incidents and situations ; it is never hurried, nor does 
the dramatist expect us to follow it with breathless interest. 
All this inevitably affects characterisation and delineation of 
sentiment. The conventionally fixed types of character become 
only dim figures shadowed through a vague mist of luxuriant 
poetry. There are beautiful ladies, but their tender and fragile 
portraits combinefin the memory into one delicate type which 
stands practically for all ; they are discriminated by names, but 
not by character. Virtues are idealised with an absurd neglect 
of proportion ; but the vicious persons are only harmless devils 
whose passion can run as high as the stiff manner of tirades 
allows. There is a vast amount of distress in what are meant 
to be pathetic scenes, but we read them comfortably without 
tears or undue emotion, unless the sham-tragic lingo becomes 
too much for our patience. The extreme rarity and, when they 
occur, the utter worthlessness of comic or pseudo-comic parts 
of the decadent drama are on a par with this diffused and 
rhetorical pathos, as well as with the huffiness and extravagant 
passion of its impossible stage-heroes. 

The lack of humour explains and is explained by the lack of 
pathos, and both spring from a lack of grasp on the essentials of 
human nature. These sentimentally idealised writings hardly 
show any sense of the stre.s3 and contradiction from which both 
tragedy and comedy arise. The attitude is ethically clear and 
regular ; there is no situation of moral complexity, as well as 
no appreciation of the inherent inconsistencies of human charac- 
ter ; no shadow of tragic error qualifies heroic grandeur, as no 
shade of good is allowed to redeem foulness. We have conse- 
quently neither really tragic heroes, nor really lively rogues. 
As humour degenerates into coarse and boisterous laughter, by 
tragedy is understood, characteristically enough, a mere misfor- 
tune, a simple decline from good to evil hap, the nodus of which 
can be dissolved in sentiment or cut away by the force of 
merciful circumstances. Even when the hero undergoes real 
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and grievous affliction, all obstacles and perils give away before 
him, and the poignancy of the tragedy is warded off. The cala- 
mity never rightly comes home, but becomes the means of 
sentimental effusion ; and the hero is never brought to the point 
at which he utters the agonised cry of Oedipus or Lear in their 
last straits. The foreshadowing of all this we have seen in 
Bhavabhuti, but it becomes a definite posture with the decadent 
playwrights who succeed him ; and they betray an equally un- 
humorous and inelastic disposition. The comedy is confined 
chiefly to insignificant characters and to equally insignificant 
farcical sketches. There is no breath of sympathy for the follies 
and oddities of life, no amused allowance for its ugliness and 
rascality, no inclination to look at life more widely and wisely, 
and no sense of tear in laughter, which consequently descends 
to puerile and tasteless vulgarity. 

If drama is the transference of human action on the stage, 
these works are not dramas, and very few of them are acceptable 
as stage-plays. Even considered as poems, their real value is 
obscured by convention and pedantry. It has been suggested 
that the natural progress of the dramatic art was obstructed and 
disordered, from this period onwards, by the depressing effect 
of Muhammadan invasion and by the turmoil and uncertainty 
consequent upon it. As in poetry, so in drama, this is only 
partially true. The dislocation of social and political order 
undoubtedly reacted on literature, especially on the drama, 
which is necessarily meant to be closer to actual life ; but this 
cannot be the entire explanation. The decadence, in the case 
of the drama, is neither an isolated phenomenon, nor is it 
brought about directly and immediately by the foreign invasion. 
The process was wide-spread; it is seen in poetry, as well as in 
the various arts and sciences, which produce nothing striking 
after the 9th or the 10th century, but concern themselves with 
the barren refinements of scholasticism. The decline had 
already commenced widely even before the foreign occupation 
became an actual fact. The drama lost all contact with yeal 
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life and became an abstract thing of fancy, not as a consequence 
of external disturbances, but because the really creative period 
of Sanskrit literature in almost all its aspects closed with the 
10th century. The period ended with the standardisation of 
the forms and methods of the dramatic, as well as the poetic, 
art; and though much was produced thereafter, there was 
nothing of real merit. The standard patterns were already there, 
and with a fund of ready-made words and ideas, it was not 
difficult for the proverbial prolixity of bad writers to turn out 
poems and dramas in vast number. But the vein of originality 
had exhausted itself, and the foreign incursion never brought 
in its train any vigorous dramatic literature which might have 
furnished the much needed impetus towards a revival. The 
foreign occupation, therefore, which was necessarily a slow and 
diffused process, could not save it from stagnation, and perhaps 
hastened the decline, but it was never responsible for a state 
of things which had comm meed, independently and much before- 
hand, from causes inherent in the literature itself. 

The history of the Sanskrit drama, therefore, does not close 
with the 10th century, but it loses genuine interest thereafter. 
There is no breach of continuity, and the general scheme of the 
various kinds of plays is so stereotyped that monotony inevitably 
results from the unvaried sameness, not only of form, manner 
and method, but also of incident, sentiment and characterisation. 
The drama becomes an uninspired and uninspiring record, 
which seldom rises above the dead level of convention and 
uniformity of characteristics. The literature which calls itself 
drama is neither good drama nor good poetry. Nothing will be 
gained, therefore, by pursuing its unprofitable history in detail, 
or by a bare recital of names, which might have an antiquarian 
but no literary importance. We have to reckon, in such cases, 
brilliant flashes, but even these become rare. Some of the 
writers, like Murari, Raja^ekhara, K^emT^vara and Krsna- 
mi^ra have enjoyed traditional reputation, but the validity of 
the praises showered upon them is not justified by aetuaj reading. 
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Tliey are poets who try the stage, but they are never to the manner 
born, nor is their gift of poetry high and arresting. Notwith- 
standing worthy and strenuous effort, they are not only chrono- 
logically behind (which was in itself a misfortune rather than a 
blessing), but recede as much from the first row of the dramatists 
as they fall back in point of time. These four writers, however, 
so completely represent the drama in its decline and fix the general 
eharacleristics so rigidly that, after considering their works, it 
would be hardly necessary to take up m detail those of their 
countless successors, who have little ability to swerve from the 
beaten track and produce anything of which Sanskrit drama or 
poetry may be legitimately proud. 


2. Mursri and Rsja^bkhara 

The Prologue to Murari’s solitary play, named Anargha- 
raghava,^ tells us that he was son of Vardhamahka of Maudgalya 
Gotra and TantumatT. Beyond this we know nothing of him, 
and his date is conjectural. Most probably he knew Bhavabhuti’s 
Mahavlra-carita,^ from which he appears to have borrowed, 
but loosely utilised, the motif of Malyavat’s conspiracy. The 
earliest citation from the Anargha-rdghava, without the name 
of the author, occurs in the Daia-ruydka.^ It would not be 
unjustifiable, therefore, to place Murari at the end of the 9th 
or the beginning of the 10th century. This date accords well 
with a passage of the 3nkantha-carita (xxv. 74), in which 
Mankhaka mentions and apparently makes him a predecessor 


' Ed. Premcbandra Tarkavagis, Calcutta 1860; ed. Durgaprasad aud K. P. Pat'ab, 
with the commentary of Bucipatli NSP, Bombay 1894. 

® The alleged citation of the prose passage of Uttara»oarit(i between vi. 30 and^l in the 
prose passage of Anargha^ , Prologue verses 6 and 7, made out by Sten Konow (p» 83), is illusory > 
for the verbal resemblance is uncertain. 

8 DaJa-rupaka ad a 1 (rdma rSma)^Anafgha* HL 21. The fact that the verse occurs 
in the Mahdndiakat which is notorious for its appropriation of verses from most Rama- 
dramas, does not invalidate the position. 
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of Raja^ekhara.* The seventh act of Murari’s drama gives a 
japid description of various well-known places, like Ujjayini, 
Varanasi, Kailasa, Prayaga, Tamraparni on the sea, Campa in 
Gau<Ja, Paficavati, Kundiua in Mahara§tra> and Kafici in the 
Dravida country ; but the singular mention of Mahi§mati as the 
seat of the Kalcuris in the Cedi-man^ala is curious, and perhaps 
suggests that' the poet lived under the patronage of some king 
of that dynasty.* 

The Anargha-raghava dramatises the traditional narrative 
of the Ramayana, with very slight modification, in seven acts. 
In a somewhat lengthy Prologue * the author justifies the choice 
of a banal theme, and explains how the splendid subject really 
deserves the epithet Anargha, his own object being to relieve his 
audience, who had enough of horror, terror and disgust, with an 
elevated, heroic and charming composition. The smooth, even 
and excessively poetical, tenour of his writing perhaps bears out 
this claim and supports his own arrogation of the style of BalS- 
Valmiki ; but neither his choice of topic, which has been already 
so forcibly presented by Bhavabhuti, nor his undram atic and 
extravagant treatment, which is tediously prolonged, justifies the 
poet’s confidence and the enthusiastic estimate of his admirers.^ 


1 The suppoeition that Eatnakara refers to Murari in the middle of the 9ih century 
in apuoning passage of his Hara-vt'/aya (xxxviii. 6S) cannot be supported » as the reference 
is not at all clear. See Bhattanatba Svamin in lA^ XLI» 1912, p. 141 and Sten Eoncw* loc, cii, 
^Mur§ri is also mentioned by EHmacandra, a pupil of Hemacandra list half of the 12tb 
century) in his N atya-darpana (p 193) and his Kaumudi mitrananda (Prologue) ; but the 
supposition of Hultzsch {ZDMGf LXXVI, 1921, p. 63) that Eamacandra was Muiari's 
contemporary is not borne out by the terms of the reference. 

* The Sfltradhara calls himself Madhyade^Iya. We are told that the wtrk was presented 
at the precession (Yfttra) of Purui^ottama ; this cannot, in the absence cf historical knowledge 
of the time of constiuction of the Jagannatha temple at Puri, refer to that deity in particular. 
There is no satisfactory evidence also for the late Bengal tradition which takes Murari as the 
progenitor 4>f a class of Bengali Brahmans. 

3 The prolixity of some of the chief decadent dramatists is seen in the length of their 
boastful Prologues, in which they appear to vie with one another. Murftri is moderate in 
having only 13 stanzas, but Bfija4ekbara (in bis Bdla-fdmiydi^a) has 20 and Jayadeva 28. 

^ The popularity of Mur&ri*s play is attested not only by the citation of anthologists 
but also by the existence of a large number of commentaries on his work, 
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After some poetic, but hyperbolic, compliments exchanged 
between Da^aratha and Vi^vamitra, the first act of the drama 
ends with the sighs and lamentations of the former at the 
departure of Rama to the hermitage of Vi^vamitra. The second 
long act, containing more than eighty stanzas, opens with the 
recital of the history of Valin, Ravana, Hanumat and Tanaka by 
means of a lengthy prose conversation, interspersed with verse, 
between two pupils of Vi^vamitra. This is followed by the 
appearance of Rama and Lak§mana and description by them, in 
a series of verses, of the hermitage, its occupants and their 
doings, as well as of the heat of midday, which, with a singular 
disregard of time, brings us to the evening, to a description of 
sunset, to the approach of Tataka announced behind the scenes, 
Rama’s reluctant exit to kill her, a description of the fight 
by Lak§mapa who stays behind on the stage, and Rama’s 
return to describe the moonrise in his turn. The end of the 
glorious day comes with Vi^vamitra’s suggestion of a visit to 
Mithila, which of course involves a description of the city and 
its ruler. In the third and fourth acts, the motif of Ravana’s 
feud and Malyavat’s strategy is feebly borrowed from Bhavabhuti, 
but not developed as the basis of dramatic action or unity, to 
the necessity of which Murari seems to be utterly indifferent. 
But he scatters liberally more than sixty sonorous stanzas in 
each of these acts, and spends all his strength on them. The 
arrival of Ravana’s messenger and his discomfiture at Sita’s 
Svayamvara, and the subsequent device of Surpanakha’s disguise 
as Manthara, are elaborated, imitatively but without dramatic skill. 
Then we have grandiose exchange of defiances (again after Bhava- 
bhuti) between Rama and Paradurama. Though equally boastful 
and insulting, Para^urama, however, is not connected with the 
plot by Malyavat’s instigation, and Rama is not as impolite as his 
friends, who carry on the campaign of vituperation from a safe 
distance behind the scenes. In the fifth act, most of Rama’s 
doings in the forest, as well as Sita’s abduction, is reported, till 
Rama appears on the stage lamenting. Valin is made to 
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challenge him to a fight on a somewhat frivolous excuse; and 
Valin’s death and Sugriva’s coronation are again described 
secondhand. In the next long act, in which the number of 
stanzas is well over eighty, all the incidents from the building 
of the bridge over the ocean to the death of Eavana are 
similarly described by persons on the stage or by voices 
from behind the scenes. But the longest and most actionless 
act is the last, in which the aerial journey of Eama and 
his party to Ayodhya is modelled on Raghu° xiii and the last 
act of the Vulgate text of the Mahdvira-carita; but the route is 
not only spread over a large number of terrestrial places, but also 
considerably diversified, deliberately for the purpose of poetical 
stanzas, by transporting it to the celestial regionsj and by 
including a sight of the Mount Meru, Kailasa and the 
world of the m )on, the poet surpassing himself in this enormous 
act by composing more than one hundred and fifty stanzas. 

It will be seen that there is incredibly little action in a 
work which calls itself a drama, almost everything being 
subordinated to metrical description and declamation, and the 
epic succession of incidents being panoramically reproduced by 
these means, without the slightest attempt to convert the whole 
into a drama. As mouthpieces chiefly of narration or verse, the 
characters in the play are well known and fixed types. There 
is little interest in the scanty prose dialogues, which are meant 
mostly to furnish information, while the poetical dialogues are 
merely long-drawn-out series of descriptive or sentimental 
monologues; both are hopelessly deficient in dramatic quality and 
effect. The pathos and passion are consequently diffused and 
rhetorical. The designedly profuse and extravagant volleys of 
description and declamation are, of course, excuses for elaborate 
exercise in ornate composition; but reckoning by the poetical 
stanzas alone, which make a total of nearly five hundred and 
forty, the work is more than double the size of the Mdlath 
ntSdhava, as well as of the Uttara^rdma-carita, which, lengthy as 
they are, contain two hundred and thirty-four and two hundred 
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fifty-five stanzas respectively. One wonders why the author did 
not attempt writing a regular poem instead. Perhaps the 
distinction was obliterated by the steady and disproportionate 
development of the reflective, narrative and sentimental aspect 
of the drama, of which we see the beginnings already in Bhatta 
Narayana and Bhavabhuti. 

We should like to remember Murari more as an elegant 
poet, capable of turning out harmonious verses, than as a 
dramatist in the proper sense. But even in his poetry we see 
only the last glow of the ashes, and not the bright gleam of the 
older flame of poetry. While everything he writes is facile and 
never ungraceful, he does nothing first-rate. He has a fine gift 
of sonorous words, of pretty but strained conceits and of smooth 
and melodious versification ; but since poetry does not consist 
merely of all these, Murari does not rank high even as a poet. 
In neither sound nor sense does he possess the finer touch 
of imagination and suggestiveness; his sentiment has tenderness, 
but no strangeness, nor always strict tragic quality. The splen- 
did rhetoric of some of his best passages almost excuses the 
enthusiasm of his admirers for a style and treatment full of 
glaring poetic and dramatic inadequacy; but it only pleases, 
and does not thrill, being very seldom rhetoric of the best kind. 
Murari appears to have imitated Bhavabhuti, but he borrow's 
Bhavabhuti’s prolix sentimentality and looseness without 
profiting by his vigour and dramatic sense ; and he does not 
also possess the much higher poetic gift of his great prede- 
cessor. 

If Murari is typical of the decadent Sanskrit dramatists^ 
Eaja4ekbara is perhaps more so ; and some account of his works 
would be profitable for understanding the trend, method and 
treatment of the dramatic writings of this period of decline. 
Raja^ekhara, son of Darduka (or Duhika) and Sllavati, is never 
too modest to spesUc^of himself ; and from his works we know a 
great deal about him, his family, his patrons and his career as a 
poet.‘ He belonged to the Yayavara family, in which were 
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born poets and scholars like Surananda, Tarala, Kaviraja and 
Akalajalada, the last-named person, famed in the Anthologies, 
being his great-grandfather. His ancestors lived in Mahara§tra, 
but he himself must have spent much of his life in the midland 
as the preceptor (Upadhyaya) of king Mahendrapala and his 
son Mahipfila of Mahodaya (Kanauj), and later on as a prot6g6 of 
Yuvaraja, who has been identified with Yuvaraja I Keyuravarsa, 
the Kalacuri ruler of Tripuri. The poet’s wife, Avantisundarl, 
was an accomplished Ksatriya lady of Cahuan family, whom he 
quotes with respect in his Kavya-mlmarrisa and for whose 
pleasure his Karpuramanjan was composed. But since marriage 
beneath one’s own caste is not forbidden for a Brahman, the 
fact need not imply that Raja^ekhara himself was a Ksatriya. 
On the other hand, his Ksatriya descent is not negatived by his 
quite compatible position as an Upadhyaya, or by that of his 
father as the Mahamantrin of some unnamed king. That 
Raja^ekhara was a man of multifarious learning admits of little 
doubt ; and he appears to have composed a large number of 
works. In his Bdla-ramayana (1.2) he describes himself as 
Bala-kavi and author already of six works, while in his Karpura- 
mafijan, the style of Bala-kavi is repeated with the addition 
of the proud title of Kaviraja, which be himself considers to be 
higher than that of a Mabakavi. If he began his career as a 
Bala-kavi, apparently given to him from the word Bala occurring 
in his two epic plays, then these are presumably his early 
productions; but the question whether his Karpura- 
mafijarl or his Viddha-Mahhafijika was the last is difficult to 
determine.* Of his six earlier works mentioned in the Bala- 


I For a detailed account of Baja^ekhara’s life and times, see V. S. Apte, R&jaiekhara : 
His Life and Wfiiings, Poona 18S6; F, Kielhorn in F7, 1, pp. 162-179 and J. F. Fleet in I A, 
XVI, pp. 175-78 ; Sten Konow’g ed. of Karpuramanjan, pp. 177-86 ; Manomohan Ghosh’s ed. of 
the same play, pp. Ixv-lxxii ; S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, pp.*122-28. 

3 The chronological order of Baja4ekhara*s plays is uncertain. 8ee, besides 8teu 
Konow and Qhoah cited above, V. V. Mirasbi in Pathak Commemoration Volume, Poona 
1984. p. 859 f. 
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rdm&yana, the lost Hara-vilasa, a Kavya, mentioned and quoted 
by Hemacandra (p. 335 comm.) and Ujjvaladatta (ad ii. 28), 
may have been one. Besides his four plays, he also wrote a 
general work of miscellaneous information on poets and poetry, 
named Kdvya-mlmamsa,^ in which there is a reference to 
another work of his, called Bhmana-ko&a, for information on 
general geography. From his explicit references to Mahendra* 
pala, Mahipala and Yuvaraja, his date has been fixed with some 
certainty at the last quarter of the 9th and the first quarter of 
the 10th century. This date is supported by the fact that the 
latest writers quoted by Raja^ekhara are the Kashmirian Ratna- 
kara and Anandavardhana, both of whom belong to the middle 
of the 9th century, while the earliest writer to mention Raja- 
^ekhara appears to be the Jaina Soniadeva, whose YaSastilaka is 
dated in 960 A.D.^ 

In bis Bdla-rdmdyana which loosely dramatises in ten 
acts the entire story of the Edmdyana up to Rama’s coronation, 
Raja^ekhara perpetrates, both by its bulk and execution, an 
appalling monstrosity' of a so-called drama. Like Murari, he 
makes the mistake not only of choosing, with little poetic and 
less dramatic pow'er, a banal epic theme, but also of attempting 
to outdo his predecessors * in scattering, through its entire 
length, the debris of a too fertile talent, which, in the shape of 
unending quantities of descriptive and sentimental verses, come 


^ On this work, see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 125 f. ; ii, p. 366 f. 

* Bajai$ekbara*s plays are also citetl anonymously in the Daia-rupakat and Raia^ekh-ira 
is mentioned in the Udayasundart kaiha of Soddhala, composed about the same time 
(990 A.D.). Most of the Anthology verdes ascribed to Raja^ekhara (see Thomas, Kv$, 
pp. 81-92) are traceable in his four plays, but a large number remains untraced. The 
untraced memorial verses on Sanskrit poets (in Sukti-mukidvalt) may or may not belong 
to him. 

* Ed. Qovindadev Sastri, Benares 1869 (reprinted from the Pandit t Old Series, iii, 
1868-69) ; ed. Jivanacda Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1684. But a good edition is still desirable, 

^ Indebtedness to Bhavabhubi is expressly acknowledged, and unmistakable evidence 
of imitation has been shown by Apte, op. cit., p. 87 f ; but there can be little doubt that 
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up to a total of nearly seven hundred and eighty. Even the 
Prologue itself, which contains, with its twenty stanzas, a voluble 
account of himself and his indiscernible merits, reaches almost 
to the dimension of an act, while each of the ten acts, averaging 
more than seventy verses and once running up to one hundred, 
has almost the bulk of a small drama ! It has been calculated 
that more than two hundred stanzas are in the long Sardula- 
vikrldita metre and about ninety in the still longer Sragdhara. 
It is a wonder how such an enormous play could have been 
brought on the stage ; but the author takes an evident pride in 
its bulk (i. 12), and recommends it for reading, for whatever 
merit may be found in its diction. In the construction of plot, 
some variation is shown by making Ravana’s misdirected passion 
for Sita the prime cause of his feud, the feud itself being con- 
ceived, not originally but after Bhavabhuti, as the central 
motif. This substitution, however, of love and longing for 
mock-heroic ferocity is hardly an improvement. Ravana, with his 
amorousness and his disappointed hope, becomes more ludicrous 
than impressive, and it is not surprising that Para^urama, instead 
of lending him assistance, insults him openly. The diplomacy of 
Malyavat is also repeated from Bhavabhuti with some slight 
variation, such as, the device of bringing about the banishment 
of Rama by Manthara and the demons in the disguise of KaikeyT 
and Da^aratha.^ The contrivance of a play within a play is also 
borrowed in act iii from Harsa and Bhavabhuti. Ravana pines 
away with hopeless cr^ve-cceur ; and for his amusement a troupe 
of actors which visits his palace enacts, by happy or unhappy 
chance, a miniature play on the betrothal of Sita to Rama ; the 
realism of the scene infuriates Ravana, and the play is interrupted. 
The scene is not ineffectively conceived ; but the motif is farcically 
repeated by a second cruder effort, in act v, to amuse Ravana by 

^ This device of tricking by disguise is carried to its ludicrous excess in the J&naku 
pariiiaya of Ramabhadra DTk^ita (17tb century), in which Riva^a, ^ara^a, Vidyujjihva 
and Tntaka appear in disguise as Rama, Lakfznapa, Vi^vamitra and Slt&, so that a con* 
fusion arises when they meet and results in a cheap comedy of errors t 
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moans of marionettes dressed up as Sita, with speaking parrots 
inside 1 The idea, however, seems to have pleased the author, for 
he again utilises the head of a similar speaking marionette, repre- 
senting the severed head of Sita, as a part of Malyavat’s strate- 
gem to frighten the enemies. Ravana’s Viraha, in which he 
demands tidings of his beloved in furor poeticus from nature, the 
seasons, streams and birds, is obviously a faint imitation of 
Pururavas’s madness in the VJkramorvaHya ; but it is as unneces- 
sary as it is tedious. The narrative thereafter drags on with 
a profusion of description, and there is little action throughout. 
In the last act, Raja^ekhara describes, after Murari, in nearly a 
hundred stanzas, the aerial tour of Rama and his party, which 
includes a visit also to the world of the moon. 

Raja^ekhara’s second epic play, the Bala-hharata,^ which is 
also called Pracanda-pandava (i.8), was probably projected, on the 
same scale and plan, to be a companion Nataka on the Maha- 
bharata story ; but, mercifully, it is left incomplete. Of the 
two acts which remain, the first describes the Svayamvara of 
Draupadi ; the second deals with the gambling scene, ill-treat- 
ment of Draupadi and departure of the Pandavas to the forest ; 
but, with the exception of a few well turned verses, there is 
nothing remarkable in the fragment. 

The two remaining plays are smaller works in four acts, 
and resemble each other in form and substance. The first^^ 
Karpuramanjart,^ is called a Sattaka (i.6), and the second, 
Viddha-ialahhanjika,^ a Natika ; but the distinction does not 
appear to be substantial between the two types, except that the 


> Ed. C. Cappelier, Straisburg, 1885: ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP^ 
Bombay 1887 (included in their ed. of Karpura’, see below). 

* Ed. Durgapraaad and K. P. Parab, with comm, (incomplete) of Vaandeva, N8P, 
Bombay 1887 (also contains Bala-bhdrala ) : ed. Sten Konow, with Eng. trs. and notes by 
C. R. Lanman, Harvard Orient. Ser , Cambridge Mass., 1901 ; ed. Manomohan Ghosh, 
Calcutta Ouiv.. 1939. Also ed. in the Pandit, Old Series, vii (1872-73). 

» Ed. Vamanaoharya in the Pandit, Old Series, vi-vii (1871-73) ; ed. B. B. Arte, with 
comm, of NitSyaua Diksita (18th century), Poona 1886; Eng. trs. by L. H. Gray in JAOS, 
XXVII, 1906, pp. 1-71. A critical edition of this work is desirable. 
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former is written entirely in Prakrit.^ The theme in both the 
plays is the traditional amorous intrigue of court-life; but the flat 
rehandling would have made the plays insignificant had there 
not been song, dance, poetry and sentiment, even if the poetry 
is affected and the sentiment puny. There is an attempt at 
novelty in some scattered scenes and incidents, but the influence 
of Har^a’s Ratnavall is unmistakable. The influence, however, 
has not proved advantageous ; for, being weakly imitative, the 
treatment lacks vividness and coherence, the plot is poorly 
managed, and the characterisation is distinctly feeble. In the 
Karpuramailjarl, we have the conventional story of king Canda- 
pala’s light-hearted, but extremely sentimental, amour with a 
lovely maiden of unknown status, the machinations of the 
'Vidu^aka and the maiden’s girl-friend to bring about the meeting 
of the lovers who pine helplessly for each other, the jealousy 
of the queen and the heroine’s imprisonment, the final union 
and the queen’s acceptance of the situation with the discovery 
that the heroine is a princess and her cousin and that marriage 
with her would lead to her husband’s attainment of paramount 
sovereignty. The important variations are that there is no plot- 
ting minister behind the scheme, that the heroine is brought 
on the scene and into the palace by the Tantric powers of the 
queen’s spiritual guide, Bhairavananda, that the king’s access 
to the imprisoned girl is secured by making a subterranean 
passage, that another such passage is made enabling the prisoner 
to play an amusing, but silly, game of hide-and-seek with the 
queen, and that the queen is made to consent to the union by a 
hardly worthy trick played on her by her own preceptor Bhairav- 
finanda. 


^ Tb« author himself states that the only difference is that the connecting scenes 
(Pnve^akas and Viskambhakas) are wanting in the Sattaka. It is suggested that a distinct 
kind of dancing was used in it. This play is practically the only example of the type we 
bare. See Chintaharan Chakra varti in I HQ, VII, 1931, p. 169f for a discussion of the 
natnre of the Sattaka. The definitioo of the Sdhiiya-darpana is merely a geneialisi^tion 
of the cbaraetexistios of the present ph/» 
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We have the same general scheme of courtly comedy in 
the Viddha-Mlahhafljikd ; but the intrigue is perhaps more 
varied between the two plays of Raja^ekhara than between the 
two similar plays of Harsa. The unknown maiden, of course, 
turns out in the end to be a cousin becoming the co-wife ; but a 
better device is adopted in making her a hostage sent by her royal 
father to the palace of king Vidyadharamalla in the disguise 
of a boy, changing her name from Mrgankavali to Mrganka- 
varman. We have the old ruse of the minister Bhagurayana 
(after Yaugandharayana) in arranging matters in such a way 
that the king falls headlong in love with the beautiful maiden. 
This is achieved through the motif of a dream-vision, which 
turns out to be an actual fact brought about by the minister’s 
contrivance. The statue-device, from which the play takes its 
name, is in the same way not original, nor is it effectively 
employed as a central incident or motive. The entrance of the 
heroine is too long delayed, as she does not make her appearance 
till the middle of the third act and does not actually meet the 
king till a quarter of the fourth act is over. The usual complica- 
tions and luxuriant descriptions of love, longing and secret 
meeting follow ; and there is nothing remarkable in them, except 
the trick which the king’s friend, the Vidu§aka, plays on the 
queen’s foster-sister Mekhala and the queen’s induced design 
to avenge it by marrying the king to the boy of unsuspected sex, 
thereby outwitting herself by letting the king have what he 
desired. This last idea has points in its favour, but it is too much 
to make the denouement follow from a puerile subsidiary incident 
concerning the Vidu§aka alone, while the king is kept strangely 
in ignorance about the true import of the pretended marriage. 

It must be admitted that Raja^ekhara has more inventive- 
ness than Murari, but, like Murari, his style and treatment are 
chaotically poetic, rather than sensibly dramatic. In spite of a 
certain individuality and distinction, the note is essentially imi- 
tative ; the foot-marks of Har§a, Bhavabhtiti and even Murari 
are too clear to be mistaken. Raja^ekhara claims the title of 
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Kaviraja and traces his poetic descent from the Adi-kavi through 
Bhartrmentha and Bhavabhuti, but this is only a mournful 
example of a bad poet and still worse dramatist not hesitating 
to put bis own price on himself. Barring stray passages and 
incidents, Eajasekhara’s Rama-drama, which mistakes quantity 
for quality, is an enormity in every sense. It would perhaps be 
unjust to criticise his two comedies of court-intrigue equally 
severely for lack of dramatic quality. Allowances should be 
made for the suggestion that they are conceived more as specta- 
cular sentimental entertainments, having a slight plot, than as 
well-constructed plays, and that the main stress should be laid 
rather on beauty of diction and versification than on action and 
characterisation. But, apart from the fact that _Rajasekhara’s 
poetry is facile and shallow, his diction conventional and his 
ideas full of far-fetched conceits, his two small plays of court-life 
lack the main interest of a comedy of intrigue, which should 
depend on a succession of lively incidents and lightly sketched 
pictures. The elaborate anatomy of theatrical passion, set forth 
in an equally elaborate mass of reflective and sentimental stanzas, is 
not only monotonous but hamper and disorganise the little action 
which the plays possess. The majority of these verses are, of 
course, out of place in a drama, but the illegitimate attraction of 
rhetorical poetry and tumid sentiment makes the author introduce 
them merely for the purpose of unnecessary display of his own 
skill and learning. 

Raja^ekhara is conscious ol this blemish of unnecessarily 
prolonged elaboration, which reaches its impossible limit in bis 
Bala-ramayana, but he thinks (i. 12) that the main question 
is excellence of expression. In actual practice, however, this 
excellence degenerates into a varied and ingenious stylistic 
exercise and an entire disregard of all sense of proportion and 
propriety. His jorte is not dramatic construction, nor is his 
hand competent to create living characters, but it is his inordi- 
nate love of 8t)le which kills all reality and vividness of his 
attempts in these directions. The pallid heroes and faint 
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lieroihes are conventional, and fail to be impressive with 
their sentimental effusiveness ; Eavana, with his amorous and 
pseudo-heroic rant, is no better; Bhagurayana is an insipid edition 
of Yaugandharayana ; while his typical Yidusakas are tedious 
with their pointless jokes and still more tasteless antics. The 
enlarged form of pathos and sentiment becomes a muddle of 
the lachrymose and the rhetorical. In fairness, it must be 
said, bowever, that Rajasekhara can write elegant and swinging 
verses, and the introduction of song and dance diversifies the 
banality of his themes and sentimental outpourings. He has 
a considerable vocabulary of fine words and a fund of quaint 
conceits both in Sanskrit and in Prakrit, which bear out his' boast 
that he is a master of languages. His decided ability to handle 
elaborate metres in Sanskrit and Prakrit, especially his favourite 
Sardulavikridita (to which must be added Sragdhaia and 
Yasantatilaka), justly deserves Ksernendra’s praise. Although 
his pictures of sunset, dawn and midday, cr of the heroine’s 
beauty and the hero’s love-lorn condition^ or of battles and 
mythical places, lose their interest on account of their artificial 
character, yet his weakness for elaborate description gives us 
some heightened, but vivid, accounts of the various aspects of 
court-life, its pleasures and its luxury. But Rajasekhara does 
not seem to possess much critical sense, nor even the grace to 
be ashamed of faults which be has not the virtue to avoid. 
Even in poetry, for which he claims merit, his art is supremely 
conscious. His verses are often pleasant and always readable, 
but seldom touching ; and he flings out fine things and foolish 
things in copia verhernrn with equal enthusiasm or equal 
indifference. The rhetoricians and anthologists quote his verses 
with considerable admiration (though not always without censure) ; 
but even bis best passages seek and receive applause more by 
meretricious rhetorical contrivances than by genuine poetic quality. 
He deliberately models his style and even copies from the splendid 
examples of poetiy and drama of his predecessors, but he fails 
to transfer to bis own works their ease and brilliancy. 
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3. Dramas with Legendary Themes and 
Comedies of Court-life 

The popularity of Murari and Eaja^ekhara gave a charter 
to the production of a series of plays on the same worn out 
legendary and fictitious themes with greater artificiality and less 
dramatic power. Most of these plays are dramas of the Nataka 
form, and also some Vyayogas, which derive their themes from 
the two Epics and the Puranas ; while a few Na^ikas still 
continue the tradition of the comedy of court-life. The number 
of Epic and Puranic plays is fairly large, but there is none of 
real merit which deserves detailed notice, although some of them 
are not altogether negligible and still retain their limited popu- 
larity. They do not fail entirely on the literary side, but as 
specimens of dramatic writing, they are mostly imitative and 
poor ; and over all of them presides the artificiality of decadence. 

The Prasanna-ragham of Jayadeva' is one such typical 
drama of this period, which is consciously based on earlier 
models, and stands for ever in a fatal bracket with the Anargha- 
rdghava of Murari. The author is to be distinguished from 
several other Jayadevas, known to literary history, by his self- 
description that he was the son of Mabadeva of Kaundinya Gotra 
and Sumitra. His date is uncertain, but he can be assigned 
roughly to the 13th century.* Although in i.l8 he refers to his 
proficiency in logic, as well as in poetry, his identity with the 
logician Jayadeva Pak§adhara of Mithila lacks proof ; but he is 
certainly the author of a popular text-book on rhetoric, known 
as Candraloka, from which he probably took the surname of 
Plyu^avar^a. In rhetorical charm and smoothness of verse,® the 

1 B(I. Govindadev Sastri, Benares 1868 (appeared in the Pandit^ Old Series, ii-iii, 
1867-69); ed. K..P. Parab, N8P, Bombay 1914 list ed. 1893); ed S. M. Paranjpe and N. 8. 
Psnse, Poona 1894. 

^ See 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, p. 216 f. 

3 Jayadeva favours mostly the shorter Vasantatilaka metre, but the elaborate 8ardula- 
vikrl^ita comes next. He shoves much metrical variety and skill, and employs Svagata which 
is rare in the earli^ drama. 
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play, like that of Murari, is naturally not wanting ; but it exhi- 
bits the same lack of dramatic sense, being deficient in unity of 
action and characterisation, and the same diffuse style and 
treatment. It adds more manperisms and more insignificant 
(and even ludicrous) ideas and incidents. Jayadeva has no diffi- 
culty, for instance, in making a pupil of Yajnavalkya overhear 
the conversation of bees in Sanskrit, or in bringing the Asura 
Bana, unnecessarily, as an insolent rival to Havana for the hand 
of Sitii even before Kama is thought of as such, or in arranging, 
after Dusyanta and Sakuntala, a preliminary meeting of Rama 
and Sita, in which they admire the union of the Vasanti creeper 
and the mango-tree and whisper words of love, even before 
Siva’s bow is lifted ! After Sita’s abduction, Rama is all but 
mad, and demands, after the approved style of Pururavas, bis 
beloved from the muon and the birds, until a Vidyadhara, by his 
power of magic, shows the events of Lanka and gives ocular 
demonstration of Sita’s faithfulness and chastity. The coals at 
the fire-ordeal turn into pearls ; and there is at the end the 
inevitable aerial journey of Rama and his party. Some of the 
incidents in the play are of course, reported instead of being 
represented, but mercifully Jayadeva is not so prolix in descrip- 
tion and declamation as Murari and Rajasekhara. His play 
attains a comparatively respectable dimension, the total number 
of verses being three hundred and ninety-two, although the last 
act alone includes ninety-four verses. The only novel feature, 
however, of the play is the interesting spectacular scene of the 
five river-goddesses gathered round the ocean, but it is loosely 
connected with the main action. 

Of the existence of several Rama-dramas even before the 
12th century we have only meagre information from the JSIHtya- 
darpana, in which Ramacandra and Gunacandra* mention and 

* Both were pupils of the Jaina Acarya HemacaDdra and lived in the times of KumSra- 
pala and A jayapala (c. 1143-75 A.D.). Himacandra is the reputed author of a hundred 
works, including no less than eleven dramas. See introd. to NaJa-vil^sa and Natya- 
4arpa^a^ ed. Gaek wad's Orient. Series^ Baroda 1926| 1929. 
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quote from the Jdmadagnya-jaya (Vyayoga), from the Abhimva- 
rdghava (Nataka) of KsTrasvarain, pupil of Bhattenduraja and 
from Kundamald (Nataka) of Viranaga, besides from Eama- 
candra’s own Raghu-vildsa and Rdghavdhhyudaya (both Natakas). 
None of these is available, except the Kunda-mdld} This drama 
has the same theme, in six acts, as Bhavabhuti’s Uttara-rdma- 
carita, on which it is obviously modelled ; but there is hardly 
anything remarkable in its style and treatment except the pretty 
but ineffective device of a garland of Kunda flowers as a token of 
recognition. The other Rama-dramas are even much less 
interesting, and when they are not imitative they are insigni- 
ficant. Most of them are still in manuscript. Of the published 
and better known of these, the Unmatta-rdghava,^ called a 
Prek§anaka, of Bhaskara is a curious little play in one act, 
which describes Rama’s search and maddened soliloquies 
(obviously after Pururavas of Kalidasa) on Sita’s transformation 
into a gazelle by the curse of the ever irascible sage Durvasas 
and her recovery with the help of Agastya. The Adbhuta- 
darpana^ in ten acts, of Mahadeva, son of Krsna Suri of the 
Kaundinya Gotra, who belonged to Tanjore towards the middle of 
the 17th century, begins with Ahgada’s mission to Ravana and 
ends with Rama’s coronation, the work deriving its title from the 
interesting device of a magic mirror (conceived after Prasanna- 
rdghava iv) which shows to Rama the happenings at Laiaka. 


1 Ed. M. Ramkrishna Kavi and S. K. Ramanatha Sastri, Daksi^abharatT Series, 
Madras 1923. The attribution to DiAnSga is unautbentic. See S. K. De in JRAS, 1924, 
pp. 663-64 ; Woolner in ABORI, XV, pp. 236-39 and S. K. Do in ibid, XVI, , 1935, p. 158. 
Tbe work is quoted in tlte Sdhiiya-darpav,a vi. 36 (« Prologue, stanza 2, with prose). There 
are passages in the drama obviously imitative of Kalidasa, Bhavabhdti and B&pabbatta ; and 
it abowB little dramatic power. 

* Bd. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1889, 1925. It was composed to 
entertain an assembly of learned men who had come to do honour to Vidyaranya. If this 
Vidyftrapya is identical with the famous scholar of that name, then the work may be 
assigned to the 14th century. In his Xsoydnuidaana (p. 97, comm.), Hemacandra quotes 
a passage from a drama entitled Unmatta-rdghava, but the passage is not traceable in 
Bhdskara’s work. 

9 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSPj Bombay 1906. The author's teacher B&lskf^pa 
fas a contem|>orary of Kilakaptha, whose l^Uaka^pia-‘Vijaya Campd is dated 1636 A.D, 
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The Jandkl-fariv.aya}- of Mahadeva’s contemporary, Ramabhadra 
Dikfita, son of Yajfiarama Dik§ita and pupil of Nllakan^ha 
Diksita, is in seven acts, and has the only peculiarity of introduc- 
ing a curious but silly jumble of confusing disguises, adopted by the 
Rak^asas masqueradingasVi^vamitra, Rama, Laksmana and Slta.“ 

The plays which deal similarly with the Mahabharata 
legends are also numerous, but they do not call for any detailed 
account. The industrious Kashmirian polymath Ksemendra, 
toM'ards the second half of the 11th century, mentions a Citra- 
bhdrata (Nataka) * composed by himself, which has not survived. 
The other polymath Ramacandra, pupil of the Jaina 5.carya 
Heraacandra, has left behind Nala-vildsa* a Nataka in seven 
acts, on the well-worn story of Nala, and the Nirbhaya-hhlma,^ 
-a one-act Vyayoga on the story of the slaying of the Baka-demon; 
but both are laboured compositions by one who was well versed 
in dramaturgic rules. The Kerala prince Kula^ekhara, w’hose 
date is uncertain but who probably lived between the first half 
of the 10th and the first half of the 12th century,® produced two 
plays, named Tapatl-sarnvarana ’’ and Suhhadrd-dhananjaya^ the 

^ Printed many times. Ed. Laksmana Suri, Tanjore 1Q06. Kamabhadra also wrote 
a Bhftija called ^fwgara-tt/afra (ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panashikar, N6Pi Bombay 1910, 
which aee for an account of the autl or). Sec T. S. Kuppusvami Sastri in 74, XXXIII, 
1904, p. It-O f, 176 f. Content of the diama suQjmarised by L4vi, p. 286 f. 

• The Dufdngada and Mahdndtaka wiM he dealt ^ith below, under Dramas of an 
Irregular Type. 

5 Auciiyavicdra* ad 31 ; Kavikan^hdhharana s. 1. Also a probably a 

drama, cited in the laat work, apparently on the Earoaya^a story. 

^ Ed G K. Srigondekar, Gatkwad’s Orient. Ser., Baroda, 1926. It also uses the 
de-vicc of inset play. On the Nala-lepend, Kscml^vara also appears to have written a Nai^a- 
dhdnanda in seven acts (MS, dated 1611 A.D., noticed by Peterson, Three Reports, pp. 340- 
42j. Other plays on the same theme, like the Bhaumuparinaya of Ratnakhe^a Dlk^ita are not 
yet in print, but the Nala cantra of ^Nilaka^tha Diksita (about 1686 A.D.), in seven acta, 
is edited by C. Sankararama Sastri, Balamanorama Press, Madras 1926. 

• Ed. Hara^vinda Das, YaiSovijaya Grnutbanjala no. 19, Benares, Tira Era 2437 
(-1911 A.D.). 

• K. Bama Pisharoti (IHQ, VII, 1931, p. 319 30) would place the dramatist at the close 
of the 7th and beginning of the 8ih century A.D , but his arguments are not convincing. 

^ Ed. T. Ganapsti Sastri with tbe comm, of Sivarama, Trivandrum Sansk. Ser., 1911. 

• Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, with comm, of Sivar&ma| Trivandrum Sansk. Sep., 1912, 


6Q~.1348B 
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titles of which sufficiently explain their respective themes. The 
first, which deals with the legend of the Kuru king Samvarana 
and Tapatl, daughter of the sun-god, is rather a narrative in a 
loose dramatic form of six acts, utilising the conventional devices 
of the vision of the beloved in dream, meeting of lovers in the 
course of a royal hunt, the inevitable longing and sentimenta- 
lities, union, abduction and final reunion, with plenty of super- 
natural and marvellous incidents ; while the second selects a 
theme, which has erotic and heroic possibilities, but less drama- 
tic quality, and which does not improve by conventional treat- 
ment in five acts. Another Kerala prince Ravivarman, alias 
Samgramadhira, of Kolambapura (Quillon), born in 1265 A.D., 
derives his story of Krsna’s son from the Hari-vam^a and the 
Puranas in his five-act drama Pradyumnabhyiidaya.' Though 
the plot is scanty and conventionally constructed, it is interesting 
for its device of making Pradyurana join a troupe of actors in 
order to get an entry into the inaccessible city of Prabhavati’s 
father, and in introducing a play within play for the first sight 
of the lovers at a theatre ; it also shows some dramatic sense and 
use of prose, as well as moderation in the size of the acts and in 
number of sentimental and descriptive stanzas ; but one whole 
act is devoted to the elaboration of the lovers’ longings, and the 
general artificiality of st}le and treatment cannot be mistaken. 
The Yuvaraja Prahladanadeva, son of Ya^odhara and brother 
Dharavar^a, ruler of Candravatl, wrote a Vyayoga, entitled 
Pdrtha-parakrama,^ in about 1208 A.D. It dramatises in one 
act the martial story of Arjuna’s recovery of the cows of Virata 
raided by the Kurus ; but allowing the merit of smooth verses, 
which the author himself claims, it does not deserve any special 
recognition. The same theme in the same form of a Vyayoga 


1 Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sansk, Ser., 1910. On the author see Kielhorn 
/nd.,IV. p.146 f. 

* Ed. C. D. Dalai, Qaekwad’s Orient. 8er., Baroda 1917. It was enacted on the occasion 
of the festival of Acale^vara, the tutelary deity of Manpt Abn. The prince is extolled by 
Bomelvara in his 8^rathoifavay 
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is attempted also by Kancanacarya, son of Narayapa, in his 
Dhananjaya-vijaya ; ’ and the story of Subhadra’s elopement is 
adopted for dramatisation in one act by Madhava Bhatta, son of 
Maudale^vara Bhatta and Indumatl, in his Suhhadra-harana 
(called a Srigadita),* but with no better success. The Draupadi 
legend is similarly dramatised in two acts by Vijayapala, son of 
Siddbapala, who was a contemporary of the Caulukya Kumara- 
pala,® in his Draupadi-svayamvara,* but there is little originality 
in the handling of the old story. The Saugandhikd-harana’^ of 
Vi^vanatha, a protege of the Kakatlya ruler Prataparudra of 
Warangal fabout 1291-1322 A.D.), is a lively one-act Vyayoga, 
like the Kalydna-savgondhiha ® of the Kerala author Nilakantha, 
both of which deal with Bhima’s encounter and vehement alter- 
cation w'ith Hanumat, his unknown half-brother, in his adven- 
ture of fetching the Saugandhika flowers for Draupadi from a 
mysterious lake belonging to Kubera.’ 

The allied Krsna legend also claims a large number of plays. 
Perhaps on account of the more emotional nature of the theme, 
some variation is noticeable, but most of the plays are late and 
are not of much interest.® Besides the Gopdla-keli-cundrikd of 


^ Ed. Sivadatta andK, P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1885, 1911. On tbe author, see Sten 
Konow, p. 118. 

* Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1888. As a MS of the work 
belongs to Snip vat 1667 ( = 1610 A.D.), the work is earlier than that date, and possibly Ia.2r 
than that of the Sdhttya darpana vi, whose definition of Silgadita it follows. 

3 See E. Hullzsch in ZDMG, LXXV, 1921, pp. 67-68. 

* Ed. Muni JiDavijaya, Jaina Atn«ananda Sabha, Bhavoagar 1918. The work utilises 
the device of splittiug up a verse and distributing its parts to different persons as a continuous 
metricel dialogue. -Hastimalla, pupil of Govindabhatta, wrote about 1290 A.D. in Southern 
India two epic diamas, Vikrdnta kaurava in six acts and Matthilukalydna in five acts. 
Both these works have been printed in Man.kacandra Digambara Granthamala, but they are 
of only modest merit. 

® Ed. Bivadatta and K, P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902. 

* Ed. L. D. Barnett in BSOS, III, 1923, pp. 33*50 (Roman characters) ; ed. L. Sarup, 
Hindi Press, Lahore, no date. It is also a Vyayoga in one act. The common source of both 
these works is of course the Vanaparavan. The author was probably a contemporary of 
Eula^khara Vaiman of Kerala (see introd. to Aharya-cu4dmanit p. 9). 

^ For other Mahabbarata plays, see Sten Konow, pp. 102 f. 

* For a list of Kfepa-dramas, which are still in manaacript, see Sten Konow, pp. 99-102. 
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Eamakr^na, to be mentioned presently, we have the Yadavabhyu- 
daya of the. indefatigable Eamacandra, not yet published but 
metioned in his Natya-darpana, the Kr§i),a-bhakti-candrikd ' of 
Anantadeva, son of ipadeva, the Bukmiiii-pariiiaya ® (in five 
acts) of Eamavarman Vafici of Travancore (1765-87 A. D.), 
the Vaidarbhl-casudeva ® of Sundararaja, son of Varadaraja 
(also of Kerala), the Rukminl-harana of Sesa Cintamani, son of 
Sesa Nrsiipha (before J 675 A D.), the Vrsabhdnujd* (a four act 
Na^ika) of Kayastha Mathuradasa, and Kanisa-vadha ® (in seven 
acts) of Sesa Krsna, son of Njrsimha. The Caitanya movement 
of Bengal and Orissa also produced, towards the middle of 
the 16th century, some devotional plays on Krsna-Bhakti, 
among which mention may be made of the Vidagdha-madhaDa 
(in seven acts), the Lalita-Mddhava (in ten acts) and Ddna-keli- 
kaumudt * (called a Bhanika without acts division) of Eupa 
Gosvainin, and the Jagannatha-vallabha’’ (in five acts) of 
Eamananda-raya. The first three works are deliberate attempts 
to illustrate the doctrinal nuances of the emotional Bbakti in 
terras of the old romantic Krsna-legend, while the last work 
describes itself as a Sainglta-nataka and contains Padavalis or 
songs in imitation of those of Jayadeva. There can be no 
doubt that these works constitute a departure, and are inspired by 
great devotional fervour of a refined erotico-religious character, 


^ Ed. Kavyetihfisa-aaipgraha, Poona J878-88; also ed. GraD^hamala. Bombay 1887. 

* Ed. Si^adatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1894. 

3 Ed. Tinnevelli, 1888 

* Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1895; also cd. in the Pandit^ Old 
SerieSf (1868-69}. The author probably flourished in the 15th century. 

5 Ed. Durgapraiad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1888. The author lived in the 
time of Akbar and wrote the work for Todar MalPs son. 

® All tbeie works are published by the Badbaraman Press, Berhampur, Murshidabad, 
in Bengali characters, respectively in 1924, 1902 and 1926. The Vidagdha-mddhat^a is 
also ed. Bhavadatta and K* P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1903; it was composed in 1683 A.D. 
The author was a disciple of Caitanya and one of the recognised Gosvamins who 
systematised the dogmas and doctrines of the cult (see S. E. De, introd. to PadyavaU, Dacca 
1984). 

7 Ed. Badbaraman Press, Berhampur- Murshidabad 1882 (in Bengali characters). 
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as well as by acute scholastic learning (a strange combination 1) ; 
but their interest is other than literary, and they have little 
pretension to the dramatic in the proper sense.^ 

On wider mythological subjects, it is more difficult to single 
out any striking work out of some forty, which are known to 
exist, but very few of which are in print. The Hara-keli of 
the Cahamana king, Visaladeva Vigraharaja of Sakambhari 
(Sambhar), has the same theme as Bharavi’s poem, but it is only 
partially preserved in a stone-inscription ^ at Ajmere ; while his 
prot4g6 Somadeva, in the first half of the 12th century, wrote a 
similarly preserved Nataka (engraved in 1153 A.D.) named 
Lalita-vigraharaja, in honour of the king, describing the king’s 
love for princess DesaladevI of Indrapura. The Pdrvati-parinaya, 
which we have already mentioned, is an unoriginal and un- 
doubtedly late production, while there is little merit in the Rati- 
manmatha (a Nataka in five acts)* of Jagannatha, son of 
Balakr§na and LaksmI and pupil of Kame^vara. Out of the 
plays which deal with the Purana story of Hari^candra, the 
Satya-hariicandra * (in six acts) of Eamacandra, pupil of Acarya 
Hemacandra, is of the same character as his Nala-vilasa men- 
tioned above. The Can^a-kauHka * of Acarya Kgemi^vara deals 


^ For a detailed accoust of these works and autbora see 8. K. Be, Early Hiitcry 0 / 
the Vaiqi^ava Faith in Bengal, ch, yii. 

* F, Kielborn* Bruchstiicke indischer Schauspiele in Inschrtften zu Ajmere, Berlin 
1901; Sanskrit Plays, partly preserved as inscriptions at Ajmere, in lA, XX, 1891, pp. 201.12 
(part of the text in Koman characters) ; also in NGGW, 1893, pp. 662-70 (Lalita vigraharaja, 
Text Homan). 

* Ed. Granthamald< lii-v, Bombay 1890-91. The Manmatha-mohana of Hama of the 
Kaui§ikayaDa Gotra (ed. with summary of contents by R. Schmidt in ZDMG, UXIII, 1909 
p. 4C9 f, 629 f) deals with the same theme of Siva’s temptation, but it is probably a late work, 
one of its MSS being dated 1820 A-D. 

4 Ed. B. R. Aptc and 8. V. Puranik, NSP, Bombay 1898, 1909. The work is cited in 
bis Nafya-darpairta. 

^ Ed. Jaganmohau Tarkalamkara, Calcutta 1867 (reprinted by Jivananda Vidyasagar, 
Calcutta 1884) ; ed. in Litho MS form, Krishna Sastri Gurjara Press, Bombay 1860; trs. into 
German verse under the title Kauiika't Zorn by Ludwig Fritze, Leipzig 1888. K^emlivara 
describes himself as Ae&rya; but his father’s name is not given. 
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with the same theme in five actS;, but there is nothing dis- 
tinctive in its style and treatment. K§eml^vara was probably 
a younger contemporary of Kaja^ekhara ; for a verse in 
the Prologue states that the work was composed and produced 
at the court of Mahipala, who is sometimes taken to be Mabipala 
of Bengal,’ but who is probably the same as Kaja^ekhara’s 
patron, Mahipala Bhuvanaikamalla of Kanyakubja.’’ The play 
works out the effect of a curse of the irascible sage Vi^vamitra 
upon the upright king Hari^candra, who unwittingly offends 
him ; it involves the loss of kingdom, wife and child, but ends in 
restoration of everything to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
There is some interest in the idea of trial of character by 
suffering, but the piling up of disasters as an atonement of what 
appears to be an innocent offence unnecessarily prolongs the 
agony, and the divine intervention at the end is, as usual, 
dramatically too flat. The story itself, despite its pathos, lacks 
dramatic quality, and improves very little by the poor execution 
and mediocre poetry of Kseml^vara. The Jaina form of the 
Buddhist legend of the sacrifice of Sibi (the name changed to 
Vajrayudha) is similarly dramatised in one act, with a Jaina 
background, by Acarya Balacaodra,** a pupil of Haribhadra SQri, 


J Suggested by H. P. SAstri (Descriptive Cat, of Ski, Mss. in ASB, vii, Calcutta 1934), 
on the ground that the Prologue speaks of kiog Mahipala as heviog diiven away {in 
1023 A.D.), the Kar^atakas, who, in Sastri’s opinjoD, were the invading armies of Rajendra 
Cola I, or the Kar^ia^akas whw» came in the train of Cedi kings at a later i me. It is noteworthy 
that the two oldest palm-leaf manuscripts of the drama, dated respectively in 1250 and 1387 
A.D., were found in Nepal, and that the only Alaipkara work which cites the drama is the 
Sahitya-darpana of Vi4vanatha, which belongs to Orissa in the first half of the 16th 
century. 

* Pischel in Qbttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1883, p. 1220 f. Kseinl^vara’s assertion of 
bis pstron*8 victory over the Karn&taka'a is explained as the courtier’s version of the conflict 
with Indra III, who for his part claims victory over Kanyakubja (7^4, XXVI, 

pp. 175-79). See discussion of the question by 8. K. A’yangar in Sir Asutosh Jubilee Comm. 
V6l , Orientalia, pt. 2, p 659 f; B. D. Banerji, Pdlas of Bengal^ p. 78, JBORS, XIV, p. 612 f ; 
J. C. Ghosh in Ind, Culture^ II, pp. 364-66; K. A. Nilkantha, Sastri in JORM, VI, pp. 191.98 
and Jnd. Culture, TI, pp. 797-99, 

8 See B- Hultesch in ZDMG, LXXXV, 1921, p. 68. 
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in his Karurid-vajTdyudha but it is not necessary to linger over 
this and other specimens of mythological plays.* 

The Natika, which generally deals with stories of court-life 
of a legendary or fictitious character, appears to have induced 
even a smaller number of imitations, and the type is found even 
more rigidly fixed by the works of Harsa and Raja^ekhara. 
There is still some literary skill in turning out fine verses, 
but the specimens that we possess are poorly conventional. 
They all speak the same language and have the same set of 
situations, feelings and ideas. In their tragic interest they 
court the hopelessly unreal, in their comedy the insipidly 
banal. A bare notice of a few typical plays will, therefore, 
suffice. Ksemendra speaks of a Lalita-ratna-mdla, written 
by himself,® probably on the Udayana legend, but the work 
has not been recovered. The Ndlya-darpana also mentions a 
few Natikas, now lost, namely, Anahgavatl (p. 153), Indulelihd 
(p. 114) and Kauhlikd by Bhavatanucuda Bhatta (p. 30), as 
well as Vanamdld by Raraacandra himself (p. 171). Of extant 
plays, some comparatively early works may be briefly noticed 
here, just to indicate their general tenor and treatment. The 
first is the Kamasundarl * of the Kashmirian Bihlana, who 
belonged to the second half of the lltb century, and apparently 
wrote this work as a compliment to the Caulukya Karnadeva 
Trailokyamalla of Anhilvad (1064-94 A.D.), whose actual 
marriage to a princess it celebrates under the guise of a romantic 
story. In four acts it rehandles, with little originality, the old 
theme of the king falling in love, first in a dream and then in 
a picture, with Karnasundarl, who is introduced into the palace 

1 E(J. Muni Catiirvijaya, Jaina Atmananda Granthamlla, Bhavuagar 1916. It it 
called a Natika, but like the Dutdhgada inentioned below, it consists of only a Prastavana 
and one long act containing 135 8tanz<ie. It is thus an irregular play haviog no act divieion, 
aud the long descriptive slage'direction (in B prioted lines) on p. 22 is interesting in tbic 
connexion. 

* The Kuvalayadva legend is also dealt with by some later plays of the 17th century, 
for whiohy as well as for other mythological dramas, see Sten Eonow, pp. 103-107. 

^ Auciiya-vicdrat ad 21- 

^ 51d, Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab« NSP, Bombay 1888. 
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through the usual minister’s intrigue, of the queen’s jealousy and 
attempt to marry the king, in revenge, to a boy in the heroine’s 
disguise, frustrated by the minister’s clever but expected substitu- 
tion of the real person, — a poor recast obviously of the Ratndmll 
and the Viddha-^alabhafljikd. A similar theme, as well as treat- 
ment, is also seen in the Pdrijatamafljan ^ or Vijayairl of 
Madana, surnamed Bala-sarasvatl, of Gauda, who was a 
preceptor of the Paramara king Arjunavarman of Dhara, and 
belonged to the first quarter of the 13th century. The play, 
composed at about 1213 A.D,, is recovered incomplete, but it 
appears to be a distinct imitation of the Ratndvall. The only 
variation in the general scheme is that it takes (like Karnasundarl) 
the contemporary king himself as the hero, and that the unknown 
beloved, apparently a girl not of royal blood but made into a 
princess by the fiction of reincarnation, is introduced into the palace 
in the form of a miracle and picturesque allegory of a garland of 
Parijata flowers,* dropping on the breast of the victorious king 
and changing into a beautiful maiden ! A similar device of a magic 
lotus, presented to the queen, in which the heroine is discovered, 
is found in the Kamalinl-kalahamsa * of Rajacudamani Diksita, 
a prolific South Indian writer, who was the son of Satyamahgala 
Ratnakhe^a Srinivasadhvarin and flourished under Raghunatha 
Nayaka of Tanjore in the earlier part of the 17th century : but 
the play is a close imitation, in four acts, of Viddha-Mahhafijikd, 
and introduces the well worn motifs of dream-vision, love in 
a picture, statue of the heroine, the jealous queen’s attempt to 
marry the king in revenge to a disguised boy, who of course 
turns out to be the heroine, and the ultimate discovery of her 

1 Only the first two sets which remain are edited by B. Hultzsch, Leipzig and Bombay 
1906. At these two acts are preserved in stooe-inscription at Db&r& (1211-1215 A.D.)( it 
probably ooatains a historical reference to Arjunavarman’s marriage with the Geulukya 
princess, daughter of Bblrnadava II of Ai^ahillapataka. 

) The name of the Princess itself probably suggested to the poet the idea of her 
miraculoui appearance, as a piece of gracefal compliment. 

> Ed. drl-v&^fviUsa Press, Srirangam 1917, with an introd. by T. H. Eupposvamy 
Sailry oQ the author and his works. See also 8. K, De, Sani^rit Po$Uc9$ U pp. 807-8, 
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status as a princely cousin of tlm (pieen ; there is some stylistic 
display but little originality or variety. We shall close this 
account w'ith a passing mention of the Mrgdhkalekhd, * of 
Vi^vanatba, son of Trimaladeva, as one of the latest specimens 
of such imitative comedies of court-life. It depicts in four acts 
the love of Karpuratilaka, king of Kalihga, for Mrgahkalekha, 
(Idughter of the king of Kiiraarupa ; she is met at a hunt and 
lodged in the palace as the friend of the (pieen, and then abducted 
to the temple of Kfill by a demon named Sahkhap^a, who is 
killed by the king with the help of a benevolent magician'; but 
a second rescue (after Bhavabhuti) is staged by the attack of 
Sahkhapala’s brother, who comes in the form of a wild elephant ! * 
The extreme form in which dramaturgic conventions reacted 
upon the mind of the aspiring dramatist is best seen in a series 
of four mythological and two erotic and comic plays, ’’ composed 
deliberately to illustrate six, out of ten, recognised forms of 
Sanskrit drama, by Vatsaraja, who describes himself as the minis- 
ter of Parainardideva of Kalanjara (1163-1203 A.D.). Although 
considerable literary craftsmanship of the conventional kind 
is displayed, the author is a sturdy devotee of the canons, and 
his artificially constructed plays are nothing but literary 
curiosities. The first, but probably composed last, is the one-act 
Vyayoga, called Kirdtdrjuntya and based obviously on Bharavi’s 
poem of the same title ; the second is a Sarhavakara in three 
acts, named Samudra-mathana, on the legend of the churning 
of the ocean by gods and demons, leading to the winning of 
Laksmi by Visnu ; the third, Rukminl-harana , is an Ihamrga 

^ Ed. N. S. Khiste, Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, Benares 1929. Analysed by Wilson. 
The play was enacted during the festival of Vi6ve6vara at Benares. The author came originally 
from the banks of tie Godavail. 

* Analysis, with extracts, of a Natika, named Vdsantika^ by Hamaoandra in four acts, 
given by Eggeling, Catalogue of India Office Manuscripts ^ vii, no. 4186, p. 1600 f ; of another 
N&tika in four acts, named i^rhgdra-vdtikd (or vdpikd) by Vi^vanatha Bhatta, son of Madhava- 
bhatta of Cittapivana family, no. 4196, p. 1615 f. 

3 Ed. C. D. Dalai under the title Rupaka-mfka in Qaekwad's Orient. Series, Baroda 
1918. A verse of Vatsaraja is quoted by Jahla^a in his Sukti'fnuktdvali^ but it is not traceable 
in the plays. 

60-><ld4d5 
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in four acts, in which Kr§na successfully tricks and deprives 
Si^upala of his affianced bride ; the fourth is the Tripura-daha 
a Pima in four acts, on the legend of Siva’s destruction of the 
city of the demon Tripura; the fifth is the one-act Bhana, entitled 
Karpura carita, conventional but more lively than later Bhanas, 
giving the Vi^a Karpuraka’s recital of his love, gambling and 
revelry ; and the last is a Prahasana or farce, named Hasya- 
cudamani, in which are depicted the ways of Jnana^rl, a 
Bhagavata, who earns his livelihood by his amusing tricks 
based upon his pretension of supernatural powers for recovering 
lost articles. Barring the two lighter plays, which are not 
negligible, it would be idle to pretend that the productions have 
much dramatic force and vividness. The works are typical 
of one aspect of decadence, namely, its lifeless conformity to 
dramaturgic rules, regarding plot, diction, characterisation and 
sentiment, and, being comparatively late and obviously bookish, 
the works can scarcely be taken as representing a living tradition 
of such rare types of the drama as the Samavakilra, Thamrga 
and Pima. 

4. Dramas of Middle Class Life and Plays of 
Semi-historical Interest 

An epoch of dramatic writing, which relegated real life to 
the background and took little interest in incident and action, 
cannot be expected to follow the difficult examples set by the 
authors of the Mrcchahatika and the Mudrd-rdksasa. As a 
specimen of the so-called Parkarana type of plays, we have already 
dealt with the Mallikd-mnruta of Uddandin, which is a curious but 
confused imitation of Bhavabhuti’s Mdlati-mddhava . It would 
have been interesting if the Kamadatta, cited and described as a 
Dhurta-prakarana by the author of the Rasarnava-sudhakara, had 
survived ; but the general model of all later plays, mostly Praka- 
ranas, of middle-class life, is. not the Mrcchakatika but the 

* The themes of Tripura daha and Samudra-maihana are doubtless suggested 
Bherata’a refewpe® to Ipst works of these oaoies^ 
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Mdlatl-madhava. They present (so far as we can judge from 
those which are extant) a curious medley of sentimental verses 
and well-worn Katha incidents, with a free use of all the ordinary 
novelistic devices and of magic and marvel. The bourgeois 
spirit of the popular tale is naturally there; but the works show 
little touch of life and freshness of observation, and the tales 
are hardly marked by the blithe realism of Dandin tcm[)ered by 
strange romance. The lay man was probably still full of mercan- 
tile energy, but he was apparently not waking up to the new 
intelligence, or perhaps was losing the old zest in life. If he still 
retained a vivid interest in things around him, he had i)erhaps a 
greater Inclination to beguile himself with weird tales of wonder 
and childish sentimentalities. The plays, therefore, faithfully 
rellect this attitude, and the little poetic realism, which deve- 
loped in the earlier period, becomes lost in the extravagances of 
fancy and sentiment. 

In his Nahja-darpana Ramacandra mentions and quotes 
from a Prakarana, named Anahgascnd-luirimndi, md aho from 
three plays of the same class by himself, namely, MalHkd-maka- 
randa, Rohini-nirgdhka and Kaumudl-mitrdmnda . Of these, 
the last-named Prakarana in ten acts alone is published.* It is 
typical of the later play of this kind in having a complicated 
series of narrative, rather than dramatic, incidents.^ The theme 
is the elopement of Mitrananda, son of a merchant, with 
Kauinudi, the worldly-wise daughter of a sham-ascetic, from an 
imaginary island of Varuna, and their subsequent adventures in 
Simhala and other places, including the subsidiary story of the 
hero’s friend Makaranda, who is married to Sumitra, daughter 
of a merchant. With a frank zest for the strange and the mar- 
vellous, the plot utilises some of the common motifs of story- 
telling, such as the device of a love-charm, of a magic spell 
(received from the goddess Jahgull) for the cure of snake-bite, of 
magic herbs for removing disease, of human sacrifice', and of a 


1 Ed. Muni Piinyivijaya, Jaina .Itmaiiaoda Granthamala, Bhavnagar 1V)17. 
^ The plot is summarised by Hultzsch in ZDMG, LXXV, pp. 63*65, 
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wicked Kapalika breathing life into a corpse! The story 
resembles those of Dandin’s Da^akurnora-carita, and the author 
might have done well if he had attempted to write in the same 
strain and form; for there is not much merit in the play as a 
dramatic piece, nor is it remarkable on the poetic side. Even 
less meritorious is another Prakarana, entitled Prahuddha- 
rauhirieya,^ by Ramabhadra, pupil of Jinaprabha Suri (about 
13th century) of the school of the logician Devasuri, who died in 
1169 A.D. In six acts it dramatises the Jaina story of the 
misdeeds, incarceration and penitence of a bandit, named Rauhi- 
neya, but the plot is meagre and the play is wholly undramatic. 
The Mudrita-kumudacandra^ of Yasa4candra, son of Padma- 
candra and grandson of Dhanadeva, a minister of a prince of 
Sakambharl, hardly de.serves mention in this connexion ; for it is 
not so much a drama as a record in five acts of the controversy, 
which took place in 1124 A.D., in the presence of king Jaya- 
simha of Gujarat (1094-1142), between two Jaina teachers, the 
Svetambara Devasuri and the Digambara Kumudacandra, in 
which the latter, with a pun on his name, was completely sealed 
upimudrita). The extremely limited number of Prakaranas, 
which followed these and which were composed more or less on 
the same pattern, need not detain us further, and very few of 
them are available in print.® 

Of the plays of the type of the Mudra-rdk§asa which 
possess a semi-historical interest, very great antiquity - is 
claimed for the nameless drama, which has been published from 
the Madras transcript of a unique manuscript discovered in 
Malabar, and named Kaumudi-mahotsava* by its editor from the 

Ed. Idoni PaDjavijaya) Jaina AtmanaDda Giantbamalft, Bhaveagar 3918. SnzDxnar* 
iaed by Hultzscb in above, pp. 66-67. 

* Ed. Jaina Ya^ovijaya Grantbamala, Benares, Vira Era 2432 {*A.D. 1906). Analysed 
by Haitzscb, as above, pp. 61-62. 

3 For a list and running account, see Sten Konow, pp. 110-111. 

* Ed. M. Bamakrisbua Eavi and S. K. Bamanatba Sastri, Dak^ipabhfiratl Series, 
Madras 1929. The MS was transcribed for the GoTerunent Oriental MS Library, Madras. 
See QuarUrly Jour, of Andhra Besearch ^oc.,Il-llI, 1927-29« 
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expression being used in the Prologue. The name of the author 
is also not known, as nothing remains of the part which 
contained it in the Prologue, except the broken letters kaya 
nihaddhary, natakam, from which it is conjectured that the 
author was a woman and her name was Vijjaka (reading vijjakaya 
in the lacuna), well known from the anthologies.’ We are told 
in the Prologue that the play was enacted at the coronation of 
king Kalyanavarman of Pataliputra, and its theme appears to be 
an e()iso(i(; of the king’s life. It speaks of the defeat and death 
01 Kalyanavarman’s father Sundaravarman at the hands of 
Candasena, his general, who conspired with the Licchavis, and 
takes for its subject-matter the reinstatement of Kalyanavarman on 
the throne of Magadha by the efforts of the minister Mantragupta. 
There is possibly some historic background to the plot, but we 
cannot with certainty identify the characters of the play with 
historic persons,-* nor do we know anything about its authorship 
or period of composition.’ The plot is a commonplace political 
intrigue, but it is eclipsed by the equally commonplace story 
of the love of Kalyanavarman for KTrtimatl, daughter of Klrti- 
sena, a Yadava King of Surasena. There is a nun or Parivrajika, 
named Yogasiddhi, who has been once a nurse to Kalyanavarman, 
but who later on becomes attached to the royal family of Sura- 
sena and accompanies Kirtimati in a pilgrimage to Vindhya- 

^ The date of Vijja or Vijjaka is uncertain, but she i§ probably later than Da^^in of 
the Kdvyddaria. We cannot be sure whether she is identical with Vijaya-bhattarikft, queen 
of Candraditya.—Tn iv. 19, there is a mention of Vijaya and the god Anantauarayaijia, 
supposed to be the same as the deity of Trivandrum. But it is possible to make too much of 
the passage. — Jayaswal ingeniously infers the name of the author to be KiSorika from a 
supposed pun in verse 2. 

3 K. P. Jayaswal {ABORI, XII, 1980-31, pp. 60-56; XIX, p. 318f) would 

identify Caij^asena with Can drag upta I and place the drama at about 340 A.D. But^hia 
views are entirely conjectural and lack corroboration. 

3 The reference to the story of Udayaua (i. 11), of ^aunaka and Bandhumati, and of 
Avimaraka and Kurahgl (ii. 16, repeated v. 9), or to Dattaka tv. 7), Gopikaputra and Mula* 
deva, do not warrant any definite chronological conclusion. There are obvious imitations 
of passages from K&Iidftsa, Bbaravi and Bhavabhuti, and the drama must be placed later, 
than the 8th century. The parallel passages are given by D. B. Mankad in JEORS^ XVI 
1984-36, pp. 166-67, and Dasaratha Sarms in IHQ, X, 1934, pp. 768-66. 
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vasini; but the part she plays in bringing about the union of 
the lovers is almost negligible. Neither is the political intrigue 
nor the erotic theme developed in any striking manner ; and in 
spite of simplicity and directness, tlie diction and treatment, 
as the enthusiastic editors themselves admit, possess little 
dramatic realism or poetic distinction, and do not improve by the 
extreme mediocrity of the attempt. 

Of some historical interest is the Hirmmlra-mada-mardana, 
composed at the instance of Vastupala’s son Jayantasimha 
between 1219 and 1299 A.D., by Jayasirriha Sfiri, pupil of Vira 
Suri and priest of the temple of Munisuvrata at Broach, in order 
to commemorate the exploits of Tejahpala and his brother Vastii- 
pfila, ministers of Viradhavala of Gujarat. It depicts in five acts 
Viradhavala’s conflicts with the Mleccha ruler Hammira (or 
Amir Shikar), Vastupala’s skill in diplomacy and the repulsion 
of the Muhammadan invasion of Gujarat. The main incident 
is historical, but whether in working out the plot the author 
meant his work to be more an eulogy than history does not 
concern us here. It is, hiwever, a sustained attempt to write 
a drama of martial and politicil strategy. There is a succession 
of exciting incidents and enough of the sentiment of fear, but 
it cannot be said that the author succeeds in evolving a connected 
dramatic plot or creating distinctive characters. The ministers 
are endowed with exemplary intelligence, but the system of 
espionage and diplomacy is too obvious, the valour displayed 
too stagey, the style and treatment too conventional, and the 
general atmosphere of the play too pedestrian. Other quasi- 
historical plays, like the Pratdparudra-kalydna^ of the rhetori- 


* Ed. C. D. Dalai, Gaekward’s Orient. Series, Baroda 1920, which gives, besides 
ID analysis of the plot, all information about the work and historical maiters connecled 
with it. The author is to be distinguished from Jayasirpha Suri who wrote a Kurnar^pala- 
caWta in 1266 A. D., and the present work from the Hammira^maJiakavya written by Na y i- 
candra Suri, already described, which deals wiib the Cauban king Hnmmira. 

* Ed. Grantha ratna-mSla, Bombay 1891. The work, written betw^een the last 
(ju^rter of the l8th and the first quarter of the 14th century, celebrates in five acts the poet's 
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cian Vidyanatha, or the Gahgdddsa-pratdpa-vilasa ' (in nine acts) 
of the Gujarat author Gangadhara, or the Bdla-martanda-vijaya * 
of Devaraja, son of Sesadri of Sucindram (Travancore), in five 
acts, are frankly panegyrics and not dramas.® The Bhartrhari- 
nirveda^ of lfarihara is not even historical, but half legendary 
and half fanciful. It is still less dramatic, being in part a 
didactic glorification of the Hatha-yoga system of Goraksanatha 
as a means of emancipation ! 

5. The Allegorical Drama 

Although one of A^vaghosa fragments contains some perso- 
nifications of abstract virtues as dramatis personae, there is 
yet no evidence that the allegorical drama, like the Middle 
English Morality, played any important part in the early 
evolution of Sanskrit dramatic literature. It is also not clear 
if the type, of which we see the rudiments perhaps in the drama- 
tic fragment mentioned above, was actually practised, even on 
a small scale, before or since A^vaghosa’s time, thus establish- 
ing a continuous tradition. All the plays of this kind belong 

patron, the Kakatiya ruler Prataparudra of Warangal, in whose honour is also written 
Vidyanatha’s rhetorical work, PratSparudra-yasuhhusana. The short drama is included 
in the third chapter of this work. On the author, see Trivedi’s introd. to the rhetorical work, 
and S. K. De, Sanscrit Poetics, i, p. 2*29f. 

^ Eggehng, India Office Catalogue, vii, no. 4194, pp. 1608*15. It deals with the 
struggle of the poet's patron, Gangadasa Pratfipadeva, ruler of Champakapura (Champanir) 
with Muharamad 8hah IT of Gujarat (1443-51 A.D.). 

2 Ed. K. Sambasiva Sastri, Trivandruru Pansknt Senes, 1931. The author was 
patronised by Martandavarmao (1729-58 A.D.), whose exploits the work conimemo’*ate8, 
including the renovation of the shrine of Padmauabha at Trivandrum. 

3 The Lalita-vigraharaja of Somadeva is already meutioned above. 

^ Ed. Durgapiasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1892, 1900; Eng. trs. by L. H. 
Gray in JAOS, XXV, 1904, pp. 197-225. The play is based upon the old legend of Bhatr- 
hari *8 Vairagya, but the handling 13 free. In order to test the love of his wife Bhanuniatl, 
king Bhartrhari causes it to be reported that be has been killed by a tiger while hunting. 
His wife falls dead on hearing the news, and the king in grief wants to ascend the funeral 
pyre with his wife's body. He is, however, persuaded by the Yogic teachings of Gorakaa- 
n&tha; and, in consequence, he loses all attachment to the world and all interest in his wife, 
who, however, 13 revived by the ascetic ! As the famous saint Goraksan&tha is one of the 
cbfiracterS) the drama is late, and its editors think that it belongs to MithiU- 
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to a very late period, the earliest known being the Prahodha- 
canirodaija of Krsnirui^ra, which belongs to the second half 
of the llth century. Wfi do not know whether Krsnatni^ra was 
merely reviving an old tradition or himself creating the peculiar 
type ; in any case, the credit belongs to him of attempting' to 
produce a symbolical drami by means of purely personified 
abstractions, without making it differ at all in form and style 
from the normal drama. But it was like rowing off-stream, 
if not against it, up a backwater, which leads nowhere. In 
spite of numerous subsequent attempts, the type did not flourish 
well, nor did it develop into a new dramatic genre. Hardly 
any degree of literary talent or invention can long sustain the 
interest of an allegory ; and it would be idle to expect that our 
dramatists could greatly succeed in a sphere where success is 
indeed difficult to achieve. 

The attempts, however, are interesting, not only for their 
novelty and cleverness, but also for the peculiar spirit of alle- 
gorising which they represent. The spirit is not a naive poetic 
trait but a deliberate decadent trend, which, in its remoteness 
from real life, revelled in abstract ideas and symbols. Even 
if the themes are sometimes childish, the plays do not belong to 
the childhood of the drama. They are inspired, not by a spirit of 
fancy and mythology, but by a tendency towards philosophical 
and scholastic thinking, being purposely composed to illustrate 
some doctrinal thesis. It is perhaps difficult to turn a dogma into 
a drama, but such philosophical allegories as the story of Puram- 
jana ’ in the Srlmad-hhagamta (iii. 25-28) might have suggested 
the method. The weakness, however, of this class of composition 
is that in taking abstract ideas as dramatis personae, it either gives 
them so much individuality that their real intention is concealed, 
or so little that they are dull abstractions and nothing more. 
Most often they are cut-and-dried labels neatly defined by 

^ Oa this Story there actually exist some later allegorical plays, c.gi., the Puramjana- 
carita of Kffijiadatta (Rajendralala Mitra, Notices ^ no. 3000) and the Puratrijana-ndtaka of 
Haridftsa (Kielhorn, Catalogue of MSS in Central Provinces, no. 70), 
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reflective consciousness, logical concepts rather than natural facts, 
doctrinal formulas rather than live entities. The whole course 
of action is so clearly betrayed by the tell-tale characters that it 
loses all interest. Although conforming fully to the developed 
dramatic form and mode, the type touches the border of the real 
drama only when the tendency to symbolical, rather than literal, 
presentation prevails ; but in most cases we find that it is deli- 
berately intended to convey religious and moral edification, or 
to glorify pedantic scholasticism, by means of allegorical action 
and cb iracterisation. In this respect, the Sanskrit allegorical 
drama of a more self-conscious epoch differs from the Middle 
English Morality, to which it bears only a superficial resemblance 
in its origin, spirit and treatment. It does not also possess the 
religious ardour and exaltation found in such masterpieces of alle- 
gorical tales as Bunyan’s Grace Abounding and Pilgrim’s Progress, 
which, in their blend of the personal element with the mystic, 
admit us to the tremendous spectacle of the spiritual struggles 
of a human soul and its unspeakable agonies. 

The date of Krsnami^ra is fixed with some certainty from 
his own references in the Prologue to one Gopala, at whose 
command the play was written to commemorate the victory of 
his friend, king Kirtivarman, over the Cedi king Karna.* As 
Karna is mentioned in an inscription dated 1042 A.D., and as 
an inscription of the Candella king Kirtivarman is also dated 
1098 A.D., it has been concluded that Krsnamisra belonged 
to the second half of the 11th century. 

The curious title of Krsnamis^ra’s solitary work, the 
Prabodha-candrodaya,^ or ‘the Moonrise of True Knowledge’, 

I See Hultzsch and Kielhorn in Ep. Ind., I, pp. 217f, 326 ; V. A. Smith in I A, XXXVII, 
1908, p. 143. The victory appears to have been v^ron through the valour of Qopala, who may 
have been au ally ; but the commentator Mahe^vara thinks that he was a general ISenapati) 
of Kirtivarman. 

^ Ed. Bhavanicharan Sarman, with the comm, of Mabe^vara, Calcutta 1832; ed. 
H. Brockhaus, Leipzig 1836, 1846; ed. V. L. Pansikar, with N Candrika and 

Bimadfisa Dlki^ita's Praka^a comm.^ KSP, Bombay 1898 (2nd ed. 1904). Trs. into Eng. by 
J. Taylor, Bombay 1886, 1893, 1916 ; into German by T. Goldstiicker, Konigeberg 1842 ; into 
French by G. Deveze in Bev. de /a Linguistique et de Philologie Comp,t XXXTI-XXXV, 
Paris 1899-1902. Bibliography by Schuyler \n J AOS, XXV, 1904| pp. 194-96. 
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suggests its theme. It is a profound philosophical allegory^ 
in six acts, of the whole life of man, and not of particular virtue 
or vice, cast in the form of a dramatic strife between the forces 
of the human mind which lead to true knowledge and those that 
are opposed to them. It is conceived as an internecine struggle 
between the two powerful sons of the regal Mind (Manas), born 
respectively of his two wives. Activity (Pravrtti) and Repose 
(Nivrtti) and named king Confusion (Moha) and king Discrimi- 
nation (Viveka). Among the faithful adherents of king Confusion,’ 
stand Love (Kama) and his wife Pleasure (Rati); Anger (Krodha) 
and Injury (Himsa); Egoism (Aharnkara) and his grandson 
Deceit (Dambha), born of Greed (Lobha) and Desire (Trsna); 
Heresy (Mithya-drsti) described as a courtesan; and Materialism 
represented by Carvaka. On the other side are arrayed, but 
for the time being stand routed, the forces of king Discrimi- 
nation, namely Reason (Mati), Duty (Dbarma), Pity (Karuna), 
Goodwill (Maitrl), Peace (Santi) and her mother Faith (Sraddha,) 
Forgiveness (Ksama), Contentment (Santosa), Judgment (Vastu- 
vicara), Religious Devotion (Bhakti) and others. The plot is 
ingeniously developed by means of allegorical incidents, as 
well as by comic and erotic relishes, and centres round the 
accomplishment of the ultimate union of king Discrimination 
(Viveka) and Sacred Lore (Upanisad), from which is predicted 
the overthrow of king Confusion by the birth of True Knowledge 
(Prabodha) and Spiritual Wisdom (Vidya), As the meeting ground 
of all faiths and heresies, Benares is aptly selected as the key- 
spot which both parties attempt to occupy, but which becomes 
at the outset the triumphant seat of Confusion. To this is 
linked the episode of Peace (Santi), who has lost her mother 
Faith (Sraddha), and of the trials of the assailed Faith who is 
saved by Devotion (Bhakti). The first episode, cleverly con- 
ceived, delineates the desperate plight of Peace, who searches 
in vain for Faith in Jainism, Buddhism and Brahmanism (Soma 
Cult); each appears with a wife claiming to be Faith, but Peace 
cannot recognise her mother in these distorted forms. After 
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the vicissitudes of the great struggle and ultimate triumph of the 
good party, the old Mind is disconsolate over the loss of his 
progeny Confusion and his wife Activity ; but true Doctrine, 
the Vedanta, appears, disabuses him of false ideas and advises 
him to settle down with the other remaining wife, Repose, who 
is worthy of him. In the end, the Supreme Lord appears as 
Being or Purusa ; Discrimination is united with Sacred Lore ; 
and the prophecy is fulfilled by the birth of True Knowledge 
out of the union. 

With such abstract and essentially scholastic subject-matter, 
it is difl&cult to produce a drama of real interest. But it is 
astonishing that, apart from the handicaps inherent in the 
method and purpose, Krsnami^ra succeeds, to a remarkable degree, 
in giving us an ingenious picture of the spiritual struggle of the 
human mind in the dramatic form of a vivid conflict, in which 
the erotic, comic and devotional interests are cleverly utilised. 
In form, the work is arranged as a regular comedy and does not 
differ from the ordinary play. With regard to dialogue and 
metrical arrangement, it is not inferior; and the amusing scenes 
of the various forms of hypocrisy, arrogance and pedantry show 
considerable power of lively satire. On the doctrinal side, the 
composition attempts to synthesise Advaitic Vedanta with Visnu- 
bhakti, but the philosophical and didactic content does not make 
it heavily pedantic nor insipidly doctrinarian. Even if represented 
by personified abstractions, the theme is made a matter of 
common internal experience, and not an abstruse theological 
exercise. The allegorising is consistent, and there is no frigidity 
in the plot ; we follow it with interest and curiosity as much as 
we follow the unfolding of a dramatic spectacle. On the literary 
side also Krsnami^a can frame fine sentences and stanzas of 
both emotional and reflective kinds. Admitting all this, it would 
be idle, however, to pretend that the author, despite his dramatic 
grasp and inventiveness, is completely successful in shaping 
his abstract ideas into living persons. The method of presenting 
a single trait, instead of the whole man, in a magnified form, and 
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of attaching a descriptive label to it, can hardly be expected to 
produce life-like results. The gift of satire and realism, as well 
as of poetry, which the author undeniably possesses, saves his 
pictures from being caricatures ; but his religious ardour is never 
so passionate and his poetic fancy never so enchanting as to 
enable him (as they enable Bunyan and Spenser partially) to 
clothe his abstract qualities with vivid personality, and 
compel our sympathy with his shadowy personages as with real 
beings. Nevertheless, of all such plays in Sanskrit, Kr§nami^ra’s 
work must be singled out as an attractive effort of much real 
merit. 

The other allegorical plays are elaborate, but in no way 
commendable, productions. Their number is quite respectable,* 
but most of them are comparatively little known. Even their 
titles, without going further, often suggest and fully explain 
their theme and character. The work which stands next in 
date and sustained effort, but not in dramatic quality, is the 
Moha-pardjaya ® or ‘Conquest of Confusion ’ of Ya^ahpala, son of 
Dhanadadeva and Rukmi^i of the Mo^ba family of Gujarat and 
himself a minister of Caulukya Kumarapala’s successor, 
Ajayapala (1229-32 A.D.). It is a play in five acts, and the title 
itself indicates the influence of Krsnami^ra’s work ; but it is com- 
posed chiefly in the interest of Jainism and is furnished with a 
few concrete historical characters, surrounded by personifications 
of abstract qualities. It describes the conversion of Kumarapala 
into Jainism by the famous Acarya Hemacandra, both of whom 
of course appear in the play, but it also utilises the erotic Na(ika 
motif of the king’s marriage with Krpasundarl, who is a real 
personage but who is figured from her name as the incarnation of 
Beautiful Compassion, the marriage taking place through the 
efforts of the minister Punyaketu, the Banner of Merit, and with 
the ministration of Hemacandra as the priest. As a pledge 


^ For A list 866 8t6n Eonow, op, cti, pp. 98*96. 

’ Fd. MuDi CAtarvijajA, Qaekwad'i Orieot. Series, Baroda 1918. 
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Kumarapala agrees to banish the seven sins (Gambling, Flesh- 
eating, Drinking, Slaughter, Theft and Adultery, Concubinage 
being overlooked) and abolishes the practice of confiscating the 
property of heirless persons ; while with the help of Hemacandra, 
armoured in his Yoga-^astra and made invisible by his Vitaraga- 
sbuti, the king succeeds in removing the siege laid on Man’s 
Mind by king Confusion. There is some historical interest in 
the delineation of the activities of Jainism and Kumarapala’s 
beneficent regulations, but the literary merit of the work need 
not be exaggerated. The erotic episode is ineffective, and the 
presentation of the vices, on the model of Krsnami^ra’s work, is 
a feeble and unconvincing attempt. 

The Caitanya-candrodaya ’ of Paramananda-dasa-sena Kavi- 
karnapura, son of Sivananda of Kancanapalli (Kancdapada) 
Bengal, was composed in 1572 A.D. at the command of Gajapati 
Prataparudra of Orissa. It is, in essence, a dramatised account 
of Caitanya’s life at Navadvipa and Puri. Even if it introduces 
allegorical (e.g., Maitri, Bhakti, Adharma, Viraga, etc.) and 
mythical {e.g., Narada, Radha, Krsna, etc. in the inset play), 
figures as a subsidiary contrivance, as well as the device of a my- 
thological play inserted into the real play, it is not really an alle- 
gorical play^ for the action does not hinge upon the allegorical 
element. Kavikarpapura is a facile writer, but he conceives himself 
as a poet and devotee rather than as a sober historian. The work 
affords an interesting glimpse into the atmosphere of Caitanyaism 
and records some tradition which the poet’s father (who figures 
in the play) as an elderly disciple of Caitanya might have handed 
down ; but with its muddled theological discourses, weak 
characterisation and rhetorical embellishments, it neither 
brings out adequately the spiritual significance of Caitanya’s 
life nor attains much distinction as a dramatic or historical 
contribution. 

^ Ed. Rajeairalala Mitra» Bibl. Ind., Calcatta 185i ; ed. Eedarnath and V. L. 
Panasikar, N3P, Birnbay 1906. For a detailed aocoant of the work and author, see 8. K, De, 
Faith and Movement in Bengal, ohs. ii and vii. 
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It would be enough if such of the remaining plays of this 
type, as are better known, are briefly noticed here, for they 
are works of no outstanding literary merit. There is some vivid 
portraiture, as well as some sharp satire and ingenious fancy, 
but the reflective, theological and allegorical side gets altogether 
the better of the dramatic, pictorial and poetic. To the 16th 
century belongs the Dharma-vijaija^ of Bhudeva Sukla, which 
allegorises in five acts the advantages of a life of spiritual duty, 
and introduces, besides the usual personifications of virtues and 
vices, characters like Poetry (Kavita), Prakrta and Poetic Figure 
(Alamkara). The Vidya-parinaya,^ composed by Vedakavi, but 
dutifully ascribed to the author’s patron Anandaraya Makhin, 
son of Nrsirnha of Bharadvaja Gotra (who was Anandarao 
Peshwa, minister of 8arabhojI of Tanjore, 1711-29 A.D.), 
describes in seven acts the marriage of king Jiva (Individual Soul) 
and Vidya (Spiritual Wisdom), with the usual paraphernalia of 
theology and erotic imagery ; while the Jlvananda^ of the same 
poet, also in seven acts, apparently written earlier for Sahji of 
Tanjore (1687-1711 A.D.), is a work of similar import but of 
little dramatic merit. The Amrtodaya,* in five acts, of the 
Maithila Gokulanatha, son of Pitambara and Umadevi, a court- 
poet of Fateh Shah of Srinagar (about 1616 A.D.), similarly 
depicts the allegorical progress of Jiva from creation to annihila- 
tion. The Sriddma-carita^ of Samaraja Diksita, composed in 

' Bd. Narajan Sostri Khiste in Sarasvati Bhavana Texts Series, Benares 1980; also 
ed. Grantha-ratna-mala, iii, nos. 6-7, Bombay 1889-90. The Rasa-vildsa of Bhudeva 8ukla 
was composed about 1660 A.B. {ABORlt XIITi p. 183^. 

* Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1893. The work expressly mentions 
in the Prologue the Prabodha^candrodaya, Samkalpa-suryodaya and Bhavand-puru^ottama, 
The last-named work was composed in five acts by Srinivasa Atijfttray&jin, son of 
Bhavasvamin and Lak^ml, of Surasamudra (between Tanjore and Madura). It is noticed 
by Burnell in his Cat. of SkU MSS in the Tanjore Palace Library, p. 170. 

* Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1891. 

< Bd. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1897. The work was composed in 
1693 A.D. 

® Analysed in Wilson, Hindu Theatre, vol. ii, p. 404 f. On Samaraja’s date (latter^ 
part of the 17th century) and works, see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 890; P. K. Gode 
in ABOBl, X, pp. 158-59, where mention Is made of another work of Sftmar&ja on 
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1681 A.D,, deals, in a mixed allegorical form in five acts, with 
the legend of Sridama, a companion of Krsna, in which the 
hero, a favourite of Learning (Sarasvatl) but obnoxious to Pro- 
sperity (Lak§ml), is assailed by Poverty and Folly, but is 
ultimately saved by the virtuous agents of Krsna. Even less 
interesting are the elaborate South Indian plays, the Sanikalpa- 
suryodaya, in ten acts, of Venkatanatha Vedantade^ika Kavi- 
tarkikasirnba,* and the Yatirdja-vijaya ^ or Veddnta-vildsa, in 
six acts, of Varadacarya or Ammal Acarya,® both of winch 
give a dreary allegory of the triumph of Earaanuja’s doctrine, and 
illustrate in its extreme form the use of the allegorical drama for 
the purpose of sectarian propaganda. 

6. Erotic and Farcical Plays 

The peculiar types of one-act play, the Bhana and the 
Prahasana, are closely allied to each other in having a farcical 
character ; but the Bhana is predominantly erotic and consists 
entirely of a prolonged monologue carried on by means of supposi- 
tious dialogues. Both of them must have been popular, and, as 
attested by theory, undoubtedly old ; but with the exception of 
the Gaturbhdni and the Matta-vilasa, of which we have spoken 
above, the specimens of these forms of composition which exist 
belong to comparatively recent times. There is, however, no 
evidence to support the suggestion that more abundant specimens 

Kftma^astra, entitled Rati-kallolini, and composed in 1719 A.D. His iSfngdrdmfta-lahari is 
published in Kavjamala, Giicchaka xiv. 

J Ed. K. Srinivasacharya, Conjeovaram 1914; ed. K. Narayaoacharya andD. R. Iyengar, 
Srl-VaijT-vilasa Press, Srirangam, 1917 facts i-v), with Eng. trs. ; also ed. in the Pandit^ 
xxviii-xxxii (1906-lOj, xxxiv 11912), xxxvii (1915/ and xxxviii (1916). The author, better 
known as Vedantade^ika only, was a versatile teacher and polygraph, who flourished in the 
latter half of the 18th century. The work is written obviously on the model of Krs^a- 
mi^ra*B Ptahodha-candrodaya, but it is adapted to the tenets of the author’s own school, and 
follows pedantically, in the arrangement of its acts, the order of topics of the V eddnta-sutra, 

* Ed. K. Vira»aghava Tatacarya, Kumbhakonam 1902. 

^ The author, son of Gha^ika^ata Sudar^anacarya, was a Vaisnava teacher of Kanchl in 
the latter half of the 17th and the beginning of the 18th century. But see E. V. Vira 
Raghavaoharya in Journal of Vehka^eSvara Oriental Institute, II, pt. i;(l941)» who would 
place Varadao&rya in the 14th century. 
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of Bhana and Prabasana have not come down to us because they 
were intended for tbe people and were not considered worthy of 
preservation. To judge from tbc small number of sucb plays as 
have survived, it is clear that, in spite of a certain popular trait 
discernible in their theme and rough humour, they belong, not 
to the popular theatre, but to tbe literary drama. Apparently 
the polished society did not disdain the shallow gaiety of the 
farce and the erotic monologue play, which take for their 
characters debauchees, rogues and vagrants and for their subjects 
shady and coarse acts, but which are composed in the elegant 
and polished manner of tbe normal literary drama. In this 
sense, they are artistic productions of the same kind, and 
exhibit the same stylistic merits and defects. The literary 
tradition is also indicated by the fact that these dramatic types 
chiefly develop the characters of the old Vita and Vidu^aka of 
the regular drama, who become principal and not merely inci- 
dental. It is true that the Vidusaka does not directly occur’ in 
the Prabasana and that the Vita in the later Bhana is a much de- 
graded character, but the connexion cannot be mistaken, and the 
Vita still retains an echo of his old polish. The degradation is 
due not to any supposed writing for the masses or to any 
supposed contact with the popular play, but to the general deca- 
dence of dramatic sense and power, w’hich manifests itself in 
this period in almost all types of dramatic composition. The 
world which the Bhana and Prabasana paint is, more or less, 
a world of conventional caricature, but the exaggeration of 
oddity and vice is, on the whole, no more nor less removed from 
real life than the picture of ideal virtue in the serious drama. If 
the plays constantly verge upon real comedy without ever touch- 
ing it, it is a characteristic which can be sufficiently explained 
by the universal lack of real dramatic gift, without the uncorro- 
borated presumption of their being meant only for popular 
consumption. 


I Except in a small way in the Bhagavad ajjvJftya and BhuTia-samagama, 
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Indeed the group of Bhanas, with which we are concerned 
here, consists, in a narrow sense, of artistic productions imitative 
and reproductive of earlier works, and present a monotonous 
sameness of style and treatment, which suggests a sense of 
artificiality inseparable from all laboured composition. After 
the creative epoch of the Gaturhhani, the Bhana as a species of the 
drama does not appear to have developed much, and the 
definitions of the theorists are as little divergent on this point as 
the practice of the dramatists themselves. Of the limited number 
of such plays, only about a dozen have so far been published ; 
but since they do not present much variety in matter and manner 
it would not be necessary to take them in detail. The earliest 
of this is the Karpura-carita^ of Vatsaraja of Kalanjara (end 
of the 12th and beginning of the 13th century), of which we 
have spoken above. With its monologic Prologue, free use 
of Prakrit, enough comic relief and a somewhat diversified 
plot, it bears more affinities to the Gaturhhani than the later 
Bhanas, but it is in no way a very remarkable production. 

With the exception of this noteworthy Bhana, which 
is older in date and which does not belong to Southern India, 
all other later Bhanas bear a striking similarity to one another 
in their form and content, as well as in their place of origin. 
Of such Bhanas as have been so far published, we have 
the iSrhgara-hhusana ^ of Vamana Bhatta Bana, which belongs to 
the end of the 14th and beginning of the 15th century ; the 
Vasanta-tilaha ® of VaradacSrya or Ammalacarya, the Vai§pava 
teacher of KaflcI; the 3rhgdra-tilaka * of his contemporary 
Ramabhadra Diksita (middle and second half of the 17th), written 


^ Ed, 0. D. Dalai, Gaekwad’a Orient. Series, no. 8^ Baroda 1918 (in Vatsaraja *• 
RUpaka-satha). See above, p. 474. 

* Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1896, 1910. 

3 Ed. Damaruvallabha Sarman, Calcutta 1868 ; ed. Vavilla Bamanujacharya^ Madnra 
1872. Also ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1874. See above, p. 487, footnote 8. 

Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1894, 1910. Tt is called Ayyftbh&^a 
to dibtinguieh it from V asanta-iilahc^ which ia called AmmabhSijia. 
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to rival Varadacarya’s work; tlie i^rhgara-sarvasm^ of Nalla 
Dlk§ita, son of Balachaiidra Dikaita (about 1700 A.D.);the 
Rasa-sadana “ of Yuvaraja of Kotiliiigapura in Kerala ; the 
Pailcaham-vijaya ’ of Rarigacarya; the Sdradd-tilaka* of Samkara ; 
and the Rasika-ranjana ® of Srinivasacarya.® The Mukundananda ’ 
of Ka^Ipati Kaviraja, who flourished at the court of Nanjaraja 
of Mysore, is a late Bhapa belonging to the early part of the ]8tb 
century. It calls itself a mixed or Mi^ra Bhana, and alludes 
in the erotic adventures of its Vita, Bhujahgasekhara, to the 
sports of Krsna and the Gopis. The double application differen- 
tiates it from the ordinary Bhana, with which it cannot be 
strictly classified. 

The Bhana, as typified by these works, may not be un- 
fittingly described as the picture of a Rake’s progress, giving us 
the account of a glorious day of adventure of the Vita, who 
appears here, not as the cultured and polished wit of earlier 
Bhanas but as a professional amourist, casting his favours right 
and left and boasting of a hundred conquests in the hetaera- 
world. His name is significant ; it is either Vilasa^ekhara, 
Anaiiga^ekhara, Bhujanga^ekhara, Srngara^ekhara, Rasika- 
liekhara or simply (but rarely) the Vita. The Prologue is not, 
as one would expect, in the form of a monologue, but consists 
of a dialogue (as in the normal drama) between the Sutradhara 
and his assistant. The Vita-hero, whose approach is indicated 

^ Bd. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902, 1911. 

® Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1893, 1922. 

3 Bd. V. Ramasvami Sastrulu, in Telugu characters, Madras 1916 

^ Analysed by Wilton, op. cit., ii, p. 384. The author was a native of Benarei. 

5 Bd. Mysore 1886. 

® No trace has yet been found of Srhgara-mafijarl and Lila-madhulfara^ mentioned 
respectively by SiAgabhup&la and Vi^vanatha. For a bibliography of unpublished BhUnas, 
see Sten Konow, op. cif., pp. 121-23 For an account of the printed Bh&pas, see S. K De, 
A Note on the Sanskrit Monologue Play (Bbapa) in JRAS^ 1926, pp 63-90. 

^ Ed. Durgaprasad and K P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1889, 1894. On the author and his 
date, see M. P. L. Shaatry in .Veto Indian Antiquary, IV, 1941, pp. 160-64. Eulogising this 
rnler, Naftjar&js, the poet Nfsiipha, calling himself Abhiuava K&lidasa (I), composed his 
rhetorical work named Nafljardja-yaSohhu^ana (ed. Gaekwai^s Orient. Series, Baroda 1930>. 
KMpati also appears to have written a commentary on Nahjar&ja's SatnyUa-gahyddharQ, 
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at the end of the Prologue, enters the stage in a love-lorn 
condition, and begins a somewhat mawkish description of the 
early morning in terms of an erotic imagery. What brings him 
out so early is usually his vexation at being separated by force 
of circumstances from his beloved, who is generally a hetaera 
and sometimes an intriguing married woman ; but his object 
may also be a friendly visit, or his anxiety to keep his promise 
of looking after his friend’s mistress. He makes a promenade 
through the street of the hetaera (Vesa-bata), and carries on 
a series of imaginary conversations with friends, both male 
and female, who frequent such a place, speaking in the air 
to persons out of sight and repeating answers which he pretends 
to receive. He depicts in this way the rather shady lives and 
amorous adventures of a large number of his acquaintances, 
mostly rogues, hypocrites, courtesans and men-about-lown, 
and describes ram-fights, cock-fights, snake-charming, wrestling, 
gambling with dice, magic shows, acrobatic feats, selling 
of bracelets, besides various kinds of fashionable, if feminine, 
sports.* He settles disputes between a hetaera (or her lover) 
and her grasping old mother, or between a hetaera and her 
unfaithful lover, incidentally describing the Kalatra-patrika“ 
or the document setting forth the terms of contract of a 
temporary union. He listens to music played on the Vina and 
sometimes enters a dancing saloon, exchanging pleasantries 
with dancing girls. He succeeds in the end in achieving the 
object with which he set forth, executes the entrusted com- 
mission or meets his beloved, and concludes with a description 
of the evening and moonrise, — the end of a perfect day ! The 
scene of action is usually laid in some famous South Indian 
city, like KancI, or, as in Sarada-tilaka, in some imaginary 

^ Such as Kanduka-krl(}a, 9ola-vihara, Gak^ur^apidhana, Atnbara-karaQidaka, Mai^i* 
guptaka, Yugmayugma-dar^ana, Caturariga-vihara, Gajapati-kusuma-kaDduka, etc , none of 
which is mentioned by Vatsyayana. 

* See, for instance, p. 15, SfhgarQ’Sarvasva, p. 18. Besides money, 

the man stipulates to provide for bis mistress a pair of dotb every month, as well as flower, 
Wreaths, musk and camphored betel every day* 
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land of romantic fancy like Kolahalapura, ‘ the city of noise ’ ; 
and the normal occasion of the performance of the play is 
some festival in honour of a local deity. 

One of the outstanding features of all these later Bhanas is 
their want of variety. There is a monotonous sameness of 
theme, sentiment, incidents, objecls and characters, as well as 
of style and treatment, which suggests that the Bhapa in this 
epoch of artificiality became a mere literary exercise and subsided 
into a lifeless form of art. We come across some fine verses, 
both descriptive and erotic, but the descriptions are conventional 
in their conceits and tricks of expression. It is also noteworthy 
that the comic and satiric tendency, which should rightly find a 
place in the Bhana from its close connexion with the Prahasana, 
and which is so prominent in the Caturhhanl, gradually dis- 
appears in the later Bhanas, which become in course of time 
entirely erotic. Some amount of satire is incidentally intro- 
duced in the description, for instance, of licentious Pauranikas, 
old Srotriyas and fraudulent astrologers,’ and some people like 
the Gurjaras are pungently ridiculed,^ but this is not a common 
feature. The satire or real comedy is indeed very slight; and 
the erotic, and often hopelessly coarse, descriptions, incidents 
and imageries almost universally predominate. The characters 
are rarely diversified, but consist of specimens of courtesans, 
bawds and libertines, all having the erotic stamp ; they are types, 
rather than individuals, repeating themselves in all later Bhanas. 
The depressing atmosphere of such unedifying characters, none 
of whom rises above the middle class, is bound to be dull, as 
they are seldom seasoned with comic effects, individual traits, or 
variety of incidents and situations. The monotonous insistence 
on the erotic sentiment tends to become cloying ; and it is 
no wonder that the Bhana, as a species of composition, though 

I Only in the Saradd iilakay there is some satire directed against the Jadgamas^ Saivas 
and Vat^pavas. The Bh&gavatas are ridiculed in Vatsaraja's farce H&sya^cu4dmanit hut 
not ta bis Bba^a, Karputa-cariia, 

^ In the Mukunddnanda, 
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popular in a limited sense, never made a permanent appeal, and 
was in course of time forgotten. 

It is probable that the erotic tendency, in spite of the 
silence of Bharata and his commentator, was an inseparable 
feature of the Bhana from its very beginning, and we find it 
present in the Caturbhdni. The erotic figure of the Vi^a as the 
only actor naturally kept up and fostered it. But what is signi- 
ficant is that the erotic element gets the upper hand in the later 
Bhanas, as they do not make the best of the comic possibilities 
of the society which they handle and which lend themselves finely 
to such treatment. The very names of the later Bhanas and of 
their principal Vitas emphasise their exclusive tendency towards 
eroticism and their diminishing interest in comedy and satire. 
Bharata gives us no prescription regarding the sentiment to be 
delineated in the Bhana, and the earlier authors of the Catur- 
hhdnl, therefore, were unfettered in this respect and could draw 
upon other legitimate sources of interest than the erotic. But 
from the time of the Daia-rupaka onwards, it is distinctly 
understood that the erotic and the heroic should be the sentiment 
proper to the Bhana. The heroic was probably dropped as 
unsuitable to the essential character of the play, but the erotic 
came to prevail.^ The erotic convention, in fact, overshadows 
everything, and one would seek in vain in these decadent writ- 
ings for the power of observation and reproduction of real life 
which are so vividly exhibited by the Caturbhdni. 

There is a greater scope for comedy and satire in the 
Prahasana, but by its exaggeration, hopeless vulgarity (allowed 
by theory) and selection of a few conventional types of characters, 
it becomes more a caricature, with plenty of horse-play, than 
a picture of real life, with true comedy. As a class of composi- 
tion, the Prahasana is hardly entertaining, and has little literary 


^ Vlivanatba's exception that the Kai^iki Vftti may sometimes be allowed io the 
Bhai^a is quite in keeping with the erotic spirit of the later writings, as this dramatic style 
gives greater scope to love and gallantry. 
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attractioJK The erotic tendency is still there, but it is confined 
chiefly to the set stanzas and descriptions, and entirely sub- 
merged in a series of grotesque and often coarse antics. The 
theme is invented, and consists generally of the tricks and 
quarrels of low characters of all kinds, which often include a 
courtesan. The action is slight, and ihe distinction made by 
theory between the mixed (Sanikirna) and unmixed (Suddha) 
types is more or less formal and is of no practical significance. 
The earlier Phahasanas have only one act, like the Bhana, but 
the later specimens extend to two acts, or divides the one act 
into two Sarndhis. 

The dramaturgic treatises mention several Prahasanas which 
have not come down to us. Thus, the Bhava-prakaia of Sarada- 
tanaya mentions Sairmiidhrika, Sagara-kaumudl and Kali-keli ; 
while the Rasurmva-sudhakara cites Mnanda-koh, Brhat-suhha- 
draka and Bhagacad-ajjuka, of which the last-named work alone 
has been recovered. Of the three Prahasanas cited in the 
Bdhitya-darpana, the Lataka-melaka alone has survived, but the 
Dhurta-carita and Kandarpa-keli are lost. Of the existing 
Prahasanas, we have already spoken of the Matta-vildsa of 
Mahendravikrama, which is undoubtedly the earliest known 
(620 A.D.), and of the Hasya-cudamani of Vatsaraja, which 
belongs to the end of the 12th and beginning of the 13th century. 
Between these two works comes probably the Bhagavad- 
ajjukiyas,^ which is an undoubtedly old Prahasana, but the 
date of which is unknown and authorship uncertain. Like most 
plays preserved in Kerala, the Prologue omits the name of the 
author, but a late commentary, which finds throughout a 
philosophical meaning in the farce, names (in agreement with 
two manuscripts of the play) Bodhayana Kavi as the author, 
who is otherwise unknown, but whom the commentator might 


I Ed. A. Baoerji Sastri in JBORS, 1924, from very imperfect materials, but ed. more 
critically with an anonymous commentary by P. Anujan Achan, and published from the 
Paliyam Manuscripts Library, Jayanta-mangalam) Cochin 1925. Also ed. Prabhakara 
Sastri yeturi, Vavilla Pressj Madras 1925, 
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be confusing with the Vrttikara Bodhayana quoted by Eainanuja. 
The argument that the farce was composed at a time when 
Buddhism was still a living faith is clearly indefinite and 
inconclusive, but compared with later specimens of the 
Prahasana, it reveals features of style and treatment which 
render a date earlier than the 12th century very probable. One 
important feature of this well-written farce, which distinguishes 
it from all other farces in Sanskrit, is that the comic element is 
found not in the oddities of the characters but in the ludicrous- 
ness of the plot. In this farce of the Saint and the Courtesan, 
as it is curiously named, the saint is a true ascetic and learned 
teacher, well versed in Yoga, while his pupil Sandilya is the 
typical Vidusaka of the serious drama ; their conversation, with 
which the play begins, has comic features, but it is never 
grotesque and coarse, and the characters are not of that low and 
hypocritical type which is ordinarily ridiculed in the farce. The 
courtesan, who enters the neighbouring garden and awaits her 
lover, does not show the vulgar traits of the common harlot, 
which we find in the normal Prahasanas to be mentioned below. 
The funny situation arises when the girl falls dead bitten by a 
serpent, and the saint, finding an opportunity of impressing 
his scofifing pupil by a display of Yogic powers, enters the dead 
body of the courtesan. The messenger of Yama, coming to fetch 
the dead soul and finding that a mistake has been committed, allows 
the soul of the courtesan to enter the lifeless body of the saint. 
The curious exchange of souls makes the saint speak and act 
like the courtesan, while the courtesan adopts the language and 
conduct of the saint, until the messenger of Yama restores the 
equilibrium and returns the souls to their respective bodies. 
Although a small piece, the play achieves real humour, not by 
cheap witticisms and clownish acts, but by a genuinely comic 
plot and commendable characterisation. It is easily the best of 
the Sanskrit farces. 

We can dismiss the Damaka-prahasana of unknown date 
and authorship, the main incident of which covers about three 
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printed pages,' as no one can seriously call the fragment a 
Prahasana or even a noteworthy work in any respect. The 
Damaka-incident is an obvious imitation of the usual Vidtisaka- 
episode of the normal drama, while the two added pieces of a few 
lines are fragmentary and unconnected and have no comic element 
in it. The slight work looks like a selection of scenes or half- 
scenes, containing verses culled from well-known works and 
compiled for some kind of diversion. The Nata-vata-prahasana * 
of Yadunandana, son of Vasudeva Cayani, is also of 
unknown date and does not strictly conform to the technical 
requirements, but there is no reason to suppose that 
it is an early work. It has the coarseness of later farces 
and does not exhibit any noteworthy literary characteristics. 
The Prologue, presented in the form of a Monologue, in which 
the Sutradhara carries on by means of Akasa-bhasita, may be 
an interesting relic of an old trait, but it may have been 
suggested by the established technique of main body of the Bhana 
itself. Although some characters are common, the two Samdhis 
of the play are entirely unconnected, and the suggestion that it 
was composed on the model of some popular dramatic spectacles 
of looser technique is not improbable. 

The remaining farces, which have been so far published, 
are of a coarser type and have little to recommend them. There 
is some rough wit, as well as satire, but it is often defaced by 
open vulgarity, while the descriptive and erotic stanzas possess 
little distinction. The earliest of these is the Lataka-melaka,’‘ 
or ‘ the Conference of Rogues’, composed apparently in the first 
part of the 12th century, under Govindcandra of Kanauj, by 
Kaviraja SaAkhadhara. It describes in two acts the assembling 
of all kinds of roguish people at the house of the go-between 

' . Ed. V. Venkatarama Sastrii Lahore 1926. On the falae ascription of this work to 
Bhasa,M J. Jolly in Festgate Oarhe, Erlangen 1927, pp. 116-21. 

1 Ed. Graothamala, ii, Bombay 1887. 

S Ed. Dnrgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1889 , 3rd ed. 1923. There 
are several quotations from this work in the Sarfigadhara ^paddhati and the SdhHya darparia, 
which undoubtedly place the work earlier than the 14ih century. 
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Dantura for winning the favour of her daughter Madanamafijari. 
They represent a number of types, each labelled with a particular 
foible, indicated by their very names. First comes, with his 
parasite Kulavyadhi, the profligate professor Sabhasali who, 
having a ferociously quarrelsome wife Kalahapriya, seeks diver- 
sion in the society of the courtesan. As Madanamafijari has acci- 
dentally swallowed a fish bone, the quack doctor Jantuketu is called 
in ; his .methods are absurd, but his words and acts make the girl 
laugh, with the happy result of dislodging the bone. Then appear 
the Digambara Jatasura and the Kapalika Ajnanara^i quarrelling; 
the cowardly village headman Samgramavisara, accompanied by 
his sycophant Vi^vasaghataka; the hypocritical Brahman Mithya- 
^ukla ; the fraudulent preceptor Phuhkatami^ra ; the depraved 
Buddhist monk Vyasanakara, interested in a washerwoman, 
and other similar characters. There is a bargaining of the 
lovers, and in the end a marriage is satisfactorily arranged 
between the old bawd Dantura and the Digambara Jatasura. 
The Dhurta-samdgama * or ‘ the Meeting of Knaves ’ of the 
Maithila Jyotiri^vara Kavi^ekara, son of Dhane^vara and grand- 
son of Ramesivara of the family of Dhlresvara, was composed 
under king Harasimha or Harisimha of Karnata family, who 
ruled in Mithila during the first quarter of the 14th century.* 
It is a farce of the same type in one act, in which there is a 
contest between a wicked religious mendicant Vi^vanagara and 
his pupil Duracara over a charming courtesan Anahgasena, 
whom the pupil saw first, but whom the preceptor meanly desires 
to appropriate to himself. On the suggestion of the girl, the 
matter is referred to arbitration by the Brahman Asajjati who 
craftily decides, after the manner of the ape in the fable, to keep 

1 Ed. C. Lassen in his Anthologia Sanscniiea (nob reprinted in the 2nd ed.), Bonn 
1B88 ; cd. C. Cappeller, in IHho, Jena 1883. C/. L4vi, op. cit., p 262 f. 

’ In some MSS the name of the king is given as Narasiipha, who has been identified by 
Sten Konow and Keith, following Lassen, with Narasiipha of Vijayanagara (1487*1608 A.D.). 
Bat this is clearly incorrect. See discussion of the whole question by 8. K. Chatterji in 
Proeeedingi of the Oriental Conference, Allahabad, vol. ii, pp. 669*69. 

63-1343B 
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the girl for himself, although his Vidti^aka also covets the prize. 
It should be remembered that the author wrote a work also on 
the art of love, entitled Paflca-sdyaka,^ and the extreme erotic 
tendency of his farce, therefore, is not unexpected. 

The other extant farces belong to a much later period. The 
Hdsydr^ava* of JagadI4vara follows in two acts the general 
scheme, with a slight variation, of bringing rogues and rakes 
together in the house of the bawd Bandhura, which the king 
Anaya-sindhu, Ocean of Misrule, visits to study the character of 
his people, as they are drawn there by the beauty of her daughter 
Mrgahkalekha. The series of characters who enter comprises 
the court chaplain Vi^vabandhu and his pupil Kalahankura, who 
quarrel over the possession of a courtesan ; the incompetent 
doctor Vyadhi-sindhu, son of Aturantaka, who wants to cure 
colic by applying a heated needle to the palate ; the surgeon- 
barber Eakta-kallola who has cut his patient and left 
him in a pool of blood ; the police-chief Sadhu-himsaka, 
Terror to the Good, who reports with great satisfaction 
that the city is in the hands of thieves ; the comic general 
Eana-jambuka, who is valiant enough to cut a leach in two ; and 
the ignorant astrologer Mahayantrika. In the second act, the 
efforts of the chaplain and his pupil to obtain the damsel meet 
with opposition from those of another religious teacher, Mada- 
ndhamidra and his pupil, who are birds of the same feather. The 
older men succeed, and the two pupils content themselves with 
the old hag, knowing that they would share the young girl on 
the sly. The work is disfigured by unredeemed vulgarity of 
words and acts, and cannot in any sense be regarded as 
an attractive production. The Kautuka-sarvasva * of Goplnatha 


1 Ed. Sadananda Saatri, Lahore 1921. 

> Ed. 0. Gappeller, ia litho print, Jena 1388 ; ed. Srinath Vedantavagis, 2nd ed.| 
Oalcutta 1896, with a Skt. commentary. 

3 Bd. Bamacandra Tarkalamkar, Calcutta 1828. Analyaed by Wilson, ii, p. 410 and 
by 0. Oappaller in Ouru^pujd-kaumudt (Festacbrift A. Weber), Leipzig 1896, pp. 69*62. 
Dacca Uniyaraity MS, no. 1580 1), 
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Cakravartin^j composed for the Durga-puja festival of Bengal, is 
also a late work, but it is less vulgar and more amusing. It 
describes in two acts the wicked pranks of king Kali-vatsala, 
Darling of Iniquity, of Dharma-na4a city, addicted to the hemp- 
juice and fond of other men’s wives, who oppresses the Brahman 
Satyacara, proclaims free love, becomes involved in a dispute 
over a courtesan whom every one wants to oblige, and ends by 
banishing all good people from the realm. The king’s advisers 
are his minister Sistantaka, his chaplain Dharmanala, his 
followers Anrta-sarvasva and Pandita-plda-vi^arada, his courtier 
and nobleman Kukarma-pancanana and Abhavya-^ekhara, and 
bis general Samara-jambuka, their names explaining the dominant 
traits of their character. Although less vulgar and more amus- 
ing, the work is of little merit and possesses no greater appeal 
in its plot and characterisation. The Kautuka-ratndkara,^ anothcv 
Bengal work, composed by the royal priest (unnamed but sur- 
named Kavitarkika, son of Vaplnatha) of Laksmanamanikya 
(end of the 16th century) of Bhuluya (in Noakhali), ridicules an 
imbecile king Duritarnava of Punya-varjita city, who relies on 
his knaves to recover his abducted queen. Although she was 
sleeping well protected in the arms of the police-chief Su^ilantaka^ 
she was forcibly taken away on the night preceding the spring- 
festival. The king acts on the advice of his minister Kumati- 
punja, his priest Acara-kalakuta, his astrologer A^ubha-cintaka, 
the overseer of his harem obscenely named Pracanda-sepha, his 
general Samara-katara and his guru Ajitendriya. He appoints a 
courtesan Ananga-tarahginI in her place to ofQciate at the festival, 
until a Brahman, named Kapata-vesa-dharin, is accidentally 
revealed as the abductor. As in the other farces described 
above, the oddities and antics of these characters supply a great 
deal of vulgar merriment, but the work is not free from the faults 
of exaggeration and coarseness, which take away the edge of its 


‘ Daoca Univergit; MS, so. 1821 (fragmentary). Analysed by C. Cappeller, ep. etf., 
pp. 63-68. 
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satire aad comic portraiture. To the latter part of the 17th 
century belongs the Dhurta-narlaka} of Samaraja Dlk^ita,* son of 
Narahari Bindupuramdara, and author of a number of poems and 
of the play 3ndama-carita mentioned above. It is a farce in one 
act but in two Samdhis, composed in honour of a festival of Visnu, 
to ridicule chiefly the Saiva ascetics. The ascetic Mure^vara is 
in love with a dancing girl, but his two pupils to whom he 
confides his passion, attempt to oust him and seek to expose 
him to the king Papacara. The play is comparatively free 
from the usual grossness, but it has little fancy or humour 
to recommend it. 

The Sanskrit Prahasana, as a whole, suffers from poverty of 
invention and lack of taste. The interest seldom centres in the 
cleverness of the plot or in well-developed intrigue, but in the 
follies and oddities of characters, which are often of a broad and 
obvious type. Neither in the incidents nor in the characters there 
is any vivid and animated use of colour or any sense of proportion. 
The whole atmosphere is low and depressing. We have neither 
thoroughly alive rascals nor charmingly entertaining fools, for they 
are all thrown into fixed moulds without much regard for actuali- 
ties. The characters are low, not in social position, but as 
unredeemingly base and carnal ; and there being no credit for 
any other quality, they are hardly human. The procession of 
unmitigated rogues or their rougher pastimes need not be 
without any interest ; but there is no merit in attempting to 
raise laughter by deliberately vulgar exhibitions and expressions, 
which mar the effect of the plays even as burlesques and 
caricatures. The parodies of high-placed people lose their point, 
not only from tasteless exaggeration, but also from their extremely 
sordid and prosaic treatment. Even if refinement is out of 
place in a farce, detailed and puerile coarseness is redundant 
and ineffective. 


^ Analysed by Wilson, op.cit., ii, p. 407. 

^ On Samaraja and his date and works, see above, p. 486, footnote 5. 
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7. Dramas of an Irregular Type 
Thfe steady development of description and declamation by 
means of elaborate verses and the entire wiping out of action , 
which we have noticed in the normal drama of this period, reach 
their climax in some so-called later plays, like the Dutdngada 
and the Mahdnataka, which exhibit also certain markedly irre- 
gular features. Although nominally keeping to the outward 
form of the drama, the works are devoid of all dramatic action, 
being rather a collection of poetical stanzas, descriptive, 
emotional or narrative, with slight interspersed dialogues and 
quasi stage-directions. Having regard to the course of develop- 
ment of the Sanskrit drama in this decadent epoch, which more' 
and more sacrificed action and characterisation to narrative and 
description, some of the general features are in themselves not 
inexplicable ; but since there are particular irregularities and 
since some of the specimens, like the Dutdngada, describe 
themselves as Chaya-natakas, they have been cited as typical 
examples of a peculiar genre by expounders of the shadow-play 
hypothesis.' While the connotation of the term Chaya-nataka* 
itself is extremely dubious, the shadow-play theory, however, 
appears to be entirely uncalled for and without foundation, and 
there is hardly any characteristic feature which is not otherwise 
intelligible by purely historical and literary considerations. 

^ R. Pischel, Das altindische Schattenspiel in -SBA W, 1906, pp. 482-50*2 ; H. Luders, 
Die {^aubhikas in SBAW^ 1916, p. 698 f ; Sten Konow, op. ext., pp. 89-90; Winternitz, G/L, 
iii, p. 243 (also in ZDMGy LXXIV, 1920, p. 118 f). For other plays of this type, which are 
also claimed as shadow-plays, and discussion of the ontire question, see Keith, 5D, pp. 33 f, 
53 f, 269 f and S. K. De, Tho Problem of the Mahanataka in IHQ, VII, 1931, p. 537 f. 

* The term is variously explained as ‘ outline of a drama or entr cte’ (Rajondralala Mitra 
and Wilson), ‘shadow of a drama or half-drama’ (Pischel ), ‘a drama in the state of shadow’ 
(L6vi). Having regard to the derivative nature of the plays like the Dutdngada and the 
Mahanataka f which incorporate versos from known and unknown Rama- dramas, it is not 
imp saible to hold that the term Chaya-nataka means ‘an epitomised adaptation of previous 
plays on the subject,’ the term Chaya being a well known technical term used in the sense of 
borrowing or adaptation. It should be noted that the Chaya-nataka, in the sense of shadow 
play, is not a category of Sanskrit dramatic composition and is unknown to theorists as a 
dramatic gswre, early or late. Its prevalence in ancient times is extremely doubtful, and the 
part alleged to be played by it in the evolution of the Sanskrit drama is entirely problematiCi 
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The DutMigada} of Subhata describes in four scenes th« 
embassy of Ahgada,® who is sent to demand restoration of Sita 
from Ravana. There is a regular prologue. After this, in the 
first scene, Ahgada is sent as a messenger ; in the second, Ribhi- 
§ana and Mandodarl attempt to dissuade Ravana from his fatal 
folly ; in the third, Ahgada executes his mission, but on 
Ravana’s endeavour to persuade him, with the illusion of Maya- 
Slta, that Sita is in love with the lord of Laiika, Ahgada refuses 
to be deceived and leaves Ravana with threats ; and in the fourth, 
two Gandharvas inform us that Ravana is slain, and Rama 
enters in triumph. The work exists in various forms ; but a 
longer and a shorter recension are distinguished. Characterising 
the longer recension,* Eggeling writes : “Not only is the dia- 
logue itself considerably extended in this version by the insertion 
of many additional stanzas, but narrative verses are also thrown 
in, calculated to make the work a curious hybrid between a 
dramatic piece (with stage directions) and a narrative poem.’ ' 
Most of these supplementary verses are, however, traceable in 
other Rama-dramas ; for instance, verses 4 and 5 (in Eggeling’s 
citation) are taken from the Prasanna-raghava and verse 5 from 
the Mahavira-carita.* The shorter recension also betrays the 
character of a similar compilation, and in the closing verse the 
author himself acknowledges his indebtedness to his predecessors. 
It is clear that the work does not pretend entire originality, but 
it was probably compiled for some particular purpose. The 
Prologue tells us that it was produced at the court of Tribhu- 
vanapala, who appears to be the Caulukya prince of that name 

J Ed. Durgaprasad and V. L. Panashikar, NSP, Bombay 1891, 4th revised ed. 19’22; 
Eng. trs. by L. H. Gray in OS', XXXIT, p. 59 f. The longer recension is given by the 
India Office MS, no. 4189 (Eggeling, Catalogue, vii, p. 1604 fh 

2 The theme is the same as that of act vii, Madhusudana’s version of the Mahdndtaka, 
the word Dutangada being actually used in Damodara’s recension, act xi, p. 149. 

3 The longer recension, as given in the India Office MS (vii, no. 4189) contains 138 
verses (as against 66 of the shorter printed recension), but the total number is still larger 
owing to irregular numbering of the verses in the MS. 

4 Even gnomic stanzas^ like udyoginarn puru^a^siipham upaiti lak^mUh which occurs in 
the Hitopade^a, are found in the work. 
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who reigned at Anhilvad at about 1242-43 A.D., and was pre- 
sented at the spring festival held in commemoration of the res- 
toration of the Saiva temple of Devapattana (Somnath) in 
Kathiawad by the deceased king Kumarapala. Apart from 
prevalence of verse, more narrative than dramatic, over very 
scanty prose, which is a common enough feature of the decadent 
drama, there is nothing to distinguish it from the ordinary play 
and stamp it out as an irregular piece. Compared with the 
Mahanataka, it is not anonymous, nor extensive ; there is a 
regular prologue, as also some stage-direction and scene-divi- 
sion ; the theme is limited, and the number of persons appearing 
not large ; nor is Prakrit altogether omitted. To all appearance, 
it is a spectacular play of the popular type, composed frankly for 
a festive occasion, which fact will sufficiently explain (having 
regard to the expansive character of popular entertainments) its 
alleged laxity, as well as the existence of various recensions* ; 
but there is nothing to show that it was meant for shadow- 
pictures, except its doubtful self-description as a Chaya-nataka, 
which need not necessarily mean a shadow-play. 

This descriptive epithet is used in the prologue or colophon 
of some other plays also, which are otherwise different in no 
way from the ordinary dramatic compositions of this period, 
but which have been mentioned by some modern scholars as 
instances of Sanskrit shadow-play. Such is the Dharmdbhyu- 
daya* of Meghaprabhacarya, a short and almost insignificant 
play of one act but three or four scenes, having the usual pro- 
logue and stage-directions, enough prose and verse dialogues, 
and some Prakrit. There is, however, one stage-direction in 
it, which is said to support its claim to be recognised as a 
fshadow-play. As the king takes a vow to become an ascetic, 


^ Piscbel points out that there are as many receniions of the work at there are 
manuscripts. 

* Ed, Muoi Punyavijaya, Jaina Atmananda Grantbamala, Bhavnagar 1918. A brief 
risumS is ^iven by Hultzscb in ZDHQ^ LXXV, p. 69. 
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the stage- direction reads : yamanikantarad yati-vesa-dharl putra- 
kas tatra sthapantyah (p. 15) “ from the inner side of the curtain 
is to be placed a puppet wearing the dress of an ascetic.” The 
direction, however, is meant to be nothing more than the sym- 
bolical representation of a fact ; it is difficult to see in-it any 
reference to the shadow-play. No such directions, however, 
are found in the other so-called Chaya-natakas, not even in the 
Dfddhgada and the Mahdndtaka, which are upheld as typical 
specimens of the hypothetical shadow-play. Of these plays, 
again, the three epic dramas of Ramadeva Vyasa, who was patro- 
nised by the Haihaya princes of the Kalacuri branch of Raya- 
pura and who thus belonged to the first half of the 16th century, 
are not admitted even by Liiders as shadow-plays at all. The 
first drama, Subhadrd-parinaya, ' consisting of one act but three 
.scenes, has a theme which is sufficiently explained by its title ; 
the second, Rdmabhyudaya,^ also a short play in two acts, 
deals with the time-worn topic of the conquest of Lanka, the 
fire-ordeal of Sita, and Rama’s return to Ayodhya ; while the 
third play, Pdndavabhyudaya,^ also in two acts, deals with the 
birth and Svayamvara of Draupadi. If we leave aside the self- 
adopted title of Chaya-nataka, these plays do not differ in any 
respect from the ordinary play. The anonymous Hari-duta,* 
which describes in three scenes Krsna’s mission to Duryodhana, 
has the same theme as the Duta-vdkya ascribed to Bhasa, but 
there is nothing in it which would enable us to classify it as a 
shadow-play ; and it does not, moreover, describe itself as a 
Chaya-nataka. The inanda-latikd,’^ again, which is regarded 
by Sten Konow as a shadow-play, is really a comparatively 
modern dramatic poem in five sections (called Kusuraas) on the 

* S«e Bendall in JRAS^ 1898, p. 331. MS noticed in Bendall’e Cat. of MSS in th$ 
Britith Museum, no. 271, p. 106f. Analysh in L4vi, op. eit. 

* MS in Bendall, op, cit., no. 272, pp. 107-3. Analysed by L^vi. 

* India Ofidre MS no. 4187 (Ej/geling, vii, p. 1602). 

« Bendall, op. eit., no. 270, p. 106. Analysed by Uvi. 

4 India Office MS no. 4203. (Eggeling, vii, p. 1624). Edited in the Samskria-Sdktiya^ 
Parifai^PairiH , vol. XXIIIi et sequel, Galcntta 1940-42, 
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love of Sanaa and Reva, conaposed by Krsnanatha Sarvabhauma 
Bhattacarya, son of Durgadasa Cakravartin. The same remarks 
apply to tbe modern Gitra-yajna of Vaidyanatha Vacaspati (in 
five acts, on the Dak§a-legend), described by Wilson, who is 
undoubtedly right in pointing out its similarities to the popular 
Yatra of Bengal. It is possible that all these short pieces, not 
entirely original, were meant for popular festive entertainments, 
and therefore made some concession to popular taste by not con- 
forming strictly to the orthodox requirements, and the shadow- 
play theory is not at all necessary to explain whatever peculiarities 
they possess on this account. 

All the alleged irregular features of these small plays are 
found enormously emphasised in the huge, anonymous and semi- 
dramatic Mahanataka, the peculiarities or real irregularities 
of which have started some amount of learned speculation 
centering round the obscure question of its character and origin. 
Though technically designated a Nataka, it evinces characteris- 
tics which apparently justify Wilson’s description of the work 
as a nondescript composition. It is a very extensive work, 
almost wholly in verse, on the entire Ramayana story, but a 
large number of its verses is unblushingly plagiarised from 
most of the known, and probably some unknown, dramas on 
the same theme. There is little of prose and true dialogue ; 
the usual stage-directions are missing ; the number of characters 
appearing is fairly large ; there is a benediction, and in one 
recension we have a curious Prarocana verse, which ascribes 
the play to the mythical Hanumat, but there is no proper Pro- 
logue ; all the elements of the plot prescribed by theory are 
wanting, the work being a panoramic narration of the epic 
incidents without dramatic motive or action ; the number of 
acts, at least in one recension, is beyond the prescribed limit ; 
in short, the work, barely exhibiting a dramatic form, gives 
the impression of being a loose narrative composition, as opposed 
to dramatic, and might have been as well written in the regular 
form of a Kavya. 

64— 1343B 
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The work exitjts in two principal recensions ; the one, 
West Indian, redacted by Damodara Mi^ra in fourteen acts and 
548 verses, is styled Haniiman-nataka,^ while the other. East 
Indian (Bengal), arranged by Madhusudana in ten acts and 720 
verses, is named the Mahunataka.^ The titles are clearly 
descriptive,® and the work is in reality anonymous ; but both 
the recensions find it convenient to ascribe the apparently 
traditional work of unknown or forgotten authorship to the 
legendary Hanumat, the faithful servant of Rama. We have no 
historical information about the origin of the work, but fanciful 
accounts, recorded by the commentators and by the Bhoja- 
prabandha, associate the recovery of Hanumat’s work with 
Bhoja and suggest the redaction of an old anonymous composi- 
tion. Although the two recensions are divergent, a considerable 
number of verses is common, and recent textual researches tend 
to show'* that probably Damodara’s version is the primary source 
and Madhusudana’s derivative. But there is nothing to nega- 
tive the conjecture that originally there existed an essential 
nucleus, round which these elaborate recensions weave a large 
number of verses, culled chiefly from various Rama-dramas. If 
Bhoja of the legendary account be Bhoja of Dhara {second 
quarter of the 11th century), whose interest in encyclopaedic 
compilations is well known, then the earliest redaction may 
have taken place in his time ; but the process of expansion must 
have continued, leading to divergence of recensions and incor- 

1 Ed. Vefikate^vara Press, Bombay 1909, with the Dipika comm, of Mohaaadlsa. 

3 Ed. Chandrakumar Bhattacharya, with the comm, of Candra^ekhara, Calcutta 1874; 
ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, 2nd. ed , Calcutta 1890.— The number of verses varies greatly 
in different MSS aud editions; the number ^iven here is that of Aufrecht’s Bodleian 
Catalogue, p. 142b. 

* The term Mahanataka is not really a designation, but a deacription The term is m t 
known to Bbarata and the Da^a rupaka, but later writers like Vi^vanatha explain it as a 
technical term which connotes a play containing all the episodes and possessing a large 
namber (generally ten) of acts. The Bdla^rdmdyana is apparently a Mahanataka in this 
sense. Saradatanaya’s description of a Mahanataka throws little light on the subject (see 
S. K. De in Pathak Commemoration Volume, p. 189 f), 

* A, Bsteller, Die dlteste Rezension des Mahdndtaka^ Leipzig 1936. 
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poration of a large mass of stanzas from the leading dramatic 
works on the Ramayana theme.* 

What the original form of the text was we do not know/ 
but there can be little doubt that the present form of the text is 
comparatively late, and does not carry us back, as scholars have 
presumed, to the earliest stage of the development of the 
Sanskrit drama. That it is a drama of an irregular type, more 
than any of the works mentioned above, is admitted ; but the 
work also shows the general features of the decadent drama in a 
much more intensified manner, in its greater formlessness, in its 
preference of narration to action, and in the almost exclusive 
preponderance of poetical stanzas. This fact may not furnish 
a complete explanation, but since the qiiasi-draraatic presentation 
is not early and spontaneous but late and deliberate, it cannot be 
argued that the irregularities betoken a primitive stage in which 
the drama had not yet emerged from the epic condition. That 
some matter was worked up into an extensive compilation is 
fairly obvious, but it is difficult to separate the old matter for 
historical purposes ; and the work, as a whole, does not justify 
any conclusion regarding the early evolution of the Sanskrit 
drama. Nor can the origin of the Mahdndtaka be sought in the 
far-fetched hypothesis of the shadow-play, the very existence of 
which in ancient India is not yet beyond doubt. We have here 
no description of the work as a Chaya-nataka, as we have in 
the case of Dutdhgada and some other plays ; and there is 
nothing in the work itself, in spite of its irregularities, to 
show that the composition was intended or ever used for 
shadow-pictures. 

On the other hand, the late and derivative character of the 
Mahdndtaka may very well suggest that it was a compilation or 
adaptation of existing works on the subject, for a particular 


' The citations from the work in rhetorical and anthological works do not prove its 
antiquity. See 8. K, De in IHQ^ VII, 1931, pp. &41-42. 

^ Esteller’s suggestion that the original Mahdnataka was an anthology of epic narration, 
and the title Najika was a subsequent addition is only an unproved conjecture. 
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purpose, around an original traditional nucleus. What this 
purpose was is not clear, but to suggest^ that here we have only 
a literary drama or tour de force, never intended to be staged, is 
not to offer a solution but to avoid the question. In no sense 
can the Mahdnataka be regarded as a tour de force, its artistic 
merits, apart from its descriptive and emotional stanzas, which 
are mostly borrowed, being almost negligible. To say, again, 
that it is a Lesedrama plus Campu plus Tika^ is to give a facile 
description, and not an explanation. There are indications, on 
the contrary, that the Mahanataka, like other works of a similar 
type, was meant and probably utilised for some kind of perfor- 
mance,® in which there was more recitation and narration than 
action and dialogue; and its form, as a recitable semi-dramatic 
poem, was moulded accordingly. 

This presumption receives support from the fact that the 
work assumed its present shape at a time when it was possible 
for such nondescript types to come into existence. It is clear 
that we cannot assign any of the recensions of the Mahanataka 
to a very early date, and that they should be explained in the 
light of the literary conditions which prevailed at a period when 
the classical drama was in its decline and the creative impulse 
had subsided. The break up of the old orthodox drama was 
almost synchronous with the rise of Apabhrainsa and modern 
Indian literature ; and along with it came popular entertain- 
ments of the type of the semi-religious Yatrfi, with its mytho- 
logical subject, quasi-dramatic presentation and preference of 
recitation and singing. Having regard to these historical facts, 
as well as to the trend and treatment revealed by such works as 

1 Keith, SD, p. 973. 

2 Esteller in the work cited. 

3 Keith admits this when be says that the work was composed in preparation for some 
kind of performance in which the dialogue was plentifully eked out by narration. S. P. 
Bhattacharya (IHQt 1934, p. 492 f) suggests that the work was compiled as a manual for use 
of professional Pura^a reciters of the Bengal class of Kathaka?. But, on this theory, the 
occasional elaborate stage-directions, the chorus-Hke Vaitllllya-vakyas, the length and exten- 
ded working out of the story are not satisfactorrly explained. Tbe Bengali manuals for 
Eathakas are certainly of a different character. 
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the Mahanataka, the presumption is not unlikely that such 
vernacular semi-dramatic performances of popular origin reacted 
on the literary Sanskrit drama and influenced its form and 
manner to such an extent as to render the production of such 
apparently irregular types greatly probable. It is not suggested, 
in the absence of tradition, that such a pseudo-play was actually 
enacted as a Yatra, which had little pretension to a literary 
character. It may or may not have been, but it is possible to 
maintain that such works were not merely literary exercises but 
were intended for popular spectacular shows of some kind. That 
they were stylised is intelligible from their having been com- 
posed for a more cultivated audience, who with the fading attrac- 
tion of the mechanically reproductive Sanskrit drama, wanted 
something analogous, in spirit and mode of operation, to the 
living types of popular entertainments, but exhibiting outwardly 
some of the forms of tlie regular drama. The anonymity and 
secondary character of the Mahanataka, as w'ell as the existence 
of different but substantially agreeing recensions, are points in 
favour of this view. As the imperfect dialogues and narrative 
passages were frequently supplemented, it is not surprising that 
a work meant for such performance increased in bulk, incor- 
porating into itself fine recitative passages from various sources ; 
and different versions accordingly came into circulation. The 
very existence of the versions shows that it was a living work, 
which was modified by the exigencies of time and place, and 
discredits the idea of a purely literary composition. Ail this 
presumption is perhaps more in keeping with the nature of the 
work and the period in which the recensions were redacted than 
the solution of an unwarranted shadow-play theory or the super- 
ficial Lesedrama explanation. 

Although regrettably little information is available about the 
popular entertainments of the period, indications of their possible 
influence on Sanskrit literature are yet not altogether wanting. 
Keith rightly compares such nominal plays as the Mahanataka 
with the Glta-govinda of Jayadeva and the Gopala-keli-candriku 
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of Ramakr§na, both of which can be (and in the ease of the Glta- 
govinda it actually is) enjoyed as a lyrical narrative or song, but 
both of which are at the same time capable of similar quasi- 
dramatic presentation. In both the works, we find a sublimated 
outcome of the operatic and melodramatic Krsna-Yatra, and in 
the case of the GUa-govinda we have to reckon with the delibe- 
rate art of a creative mind. But they resemble the Mahdndtaka 
at least in one particular, namely, in the adaptation of tradi- 
tional matter and form to newer and less rigid demands of a 
popular origin. The date of Ramakrsna’s Gopala-keli-candrika} 
is not known, but it is apparently a late work written in Gujarat. 
It is not an anonymous and extensive compilation like the 
Mahanataka, but a semi-religious play in five acts on the youth- 
ful exploits of Krsna with the Gopis. It contains, however, a 
large number of stanzas in light lyrical metres, both descriptive 
and embtional, as well as rhymed Apabhramsa verses obviously 
meant to be sung. Caland, who has edited the work, touches 
upon its similarity to the Yatra, and suggests its parallel to the 
Swang of North-western India, which unlike the regular play, 
is metrical throughout, and in which the actors recite the narra- 
tive portions as well as take part in the dialogues. Its connex- 
ion with the Mahdndtaka is acknowledged in the Prologue (p. 44), 
where the Sutradhara alludes to the absence of Prakrit in that 
play, and there can be little doubt that the author was influenced 
by the same tendency towards narrative and recitative rather 
than dramatic presentation. Another work of similar semi- 
dramatic form but of greater operatic and melodramatic tenor is 
the Pdrijdta-harana^ of Uraapati Upadhyaya of Mithila, which 


1 Fid. W. Caland {Een onbekend Indisch tooneelsiuk)^ Arastcrdam 1917. Cf. Winternilz 
in ZDMQ, LXXIV, 1920, p. 137 f. 

* Bd. and tr«. G. Grierson in JEORS^ III, 1917, pp. 20-98. The author flourished 
under Haribaradeva of Mithila reigning **after the Yavana rule/’ and appears to be 
familiar with Jaya leva’s Gito-gooinda. The Hari^condra-riffya (od. A. Conrady, Leipzig 
1891) of the Nepalese k-ng Sidd hi Naradfpba (circa 162)-57 A.D.) is rightly called a 
Tanzspiel by its editori but it is in the Nepalese dialect. 
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deals with Krsna’s well known exploit of carrying off Indra’s 
Parijata tree, and actually contains songs composed in the 
Maithili dialect.* These works are not strictly plays of the 
orthodox type, and the introduction of song (especially vernacular 
song) and narration indicates that they were probably meant for 
some kind of quasi-dramatic performance of a popular character.* 
They are indeed distinguishable in many respects from the 
Mahdnataka, which is a unique production ; but what is impor- 
tant to note is that these irregular types, however isolated and 
scattered they might appear, are perhaps products of a distinct 
literary tendency to renew and remodel older forms of Sanskrit 
poetry and drama by absorbing the newer characteristics of the 
vernacular literature, which now reacted upon the Sanskrit, as it 
was often reacted upon by the Sanskrit ; and there is no reason 
why the Mahdnataka should not be regarded as illustrating an 
aspect of the same movement. It is curious, however, that the 
movement did not prove as fruitful as it should have been advan- 
tageous ; and it could not ultimately save Sanskrit literature from 
gradual stagnation or from being completely ousted by the 
stronger and fresher vitality of modern Indian literature. 


^ Sanskrit songs, on the direct model of Jayadeva’s work, cccurs in the Jagannatha- 
of Hamananda-raya, a Bhakti-drama inspired by the Caitaoya movementt which 
is called a Saipgita-nataka in its Prologue. See above, p. 468. 

2 The Nandighoia^vijaya (or Kamald-vildsa)^ in five acts, described by Bggeling 
(vii,no. 4190, p. 1606), appears to be a similar semi-dramatic composition connected with 
the Batba.yatra festival of Jaganoatha at Puri; it was composed by 8ivanarayana-dasa in 
honour of his patron Qajapati Narasiipbadeva of Orissa, in the middle of the 16th century 




CHAPTER I 

LITERARY AND CHRONOLOGICAL RELATIONS 
The Vyakarana School and the Alamkara School 

The word alamkara is derived from the word alam (Gk. 
aurum — gold), which in Sanskrit primarily means adornment. 
Alarrikara thus means the making of adornments or ornaments 
or decorations. It is also used in relation to the Alarfikara- 
iastra or the Science of the Decoration of Speech, literary 
embellishments. The science of grammar deals with correctness 
of language or speech. Whatsoever development the Sanskrit 
language may have undergone since the time of the Vedas 
and whatsoever attempts may have been made in the various 
iiksa literature and pre-Paninian writers on Grammar, it 
attained a stability and is supposed to have fitted exactly 
to the scheme prepared for it by Panini (5th or 6th century 
B.C.), Katyayana (probably 4th century B.C.), and Patanjaii, 
the writer of the great commentary called the Mahabhasya 
(2nd century B.C.). The earliest systematic work on Alamkara 
that has survived the ravages of time is that of Bhamaha (who 
was in all probability a Buddhist of the 5th or 6th century A.D.), 
of which we shall have occasion to discuss later on. Bharata’s 
Natyasulra, which is essentially a work on histrionic art, 
incidentally makes reference to many topics which might better 
come under a work on Alamkara and which shows that in all proba- 
bility works on Alamkara must have existed in the time when 
the relevant passages referrins to Alamkara topics were written. 
The date of this Natya-Mstra is also uncertain as would be 
evident from relevant discussions that would follow in due course. 

' The close association of the grammar and the Alamkara 
literature may well be expected and it is also justified by 

66-1 848P 
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tradition. The former deals with correctness of speech and 
the latter with literary embellishments. 

In most works on Alamkara we find a chapter dedicated 
to the three-fold powers of words. We know that Panini’s 
prdtipadikartha, etc., implies, that there were, five opinions 
regarding the signification of a word. The word parimana 
in the above-mentioned rule has been interpreted by Bhattoji 
DIksita as dronarupam yat parimdnam, tatparicchinno hrlhih 
pratyaydrthe prakrtyartho'bhedena sarpsargena vUesanam.” 
If this interpretation is accepted, it becomes clear that wbat has 
been regarded as laksana by the writers on Alamkara is regarded 
by Panini as being nothing but primary sense. The author 
of the Tattvahodhinl commentary, Jnanendra Bhik§u, in 
trying to effect a compromise between the two views as to 
whether the first case-ending here is in the primary sense or 
in the secondary sense, and in computing the value of the two 
suggestions, says that the difference lies in the two different 
aspects in which the word may be supposed to significate 
(Sahdahodha-krta-vailaksanyam). Panini makes no provision 
for laksana even in the case of simho manavakah or agnir 
manavakah. This appears to me to show conclusively that 
Panini himself was not aware of the view propounded by the 
writers of Alamkara, that laksana is a power of signification 
of words different from the primary sense. 

We know that when a word contradicts its context in the 
primary sense of the word, as recorded in the lexicons, it may 
yet in many cases significate another meaning — such signi- 
fications may either be due to customary practice or for implying 
a special suggestion. Thus if I say, ‘ The imperialistic states 
are bound to be cannibals,’ — the word ‘cannibal’ means one 
who eats human flesh — certainly the imperialistic states cannot 
be eating human flesh ; the word, therefore, simply means that 
they try to destroy one another. The use of the word ‘cannibal,’ 
instead of simple expression that the imperialistic states destroy 
one another, is intended to imply that their actions are as heinous 
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And hateful , as those of cannibals. Here the .secondary sense of 
the word ‘cannibal’ has a relation with its primary sense, but 
this roundabout expression, on account of the force of its 
implication, contributes to the embellishment of the speech and 
hence comes within the province of Alamkara. In witnessing 
a horse race, one may say that the black runs faster than the 
rest. Here the use of the word ‘ black ’ to denote the 
‘ black horse ’ is a customary usage which may or may not add 
to the embellishment of speech. 

The grammarians think that in the case of a primary sense 
the signification is due to the power of the word standing as the 
symbol (sawifeeta) for the object. Here the fact that the symbol 
significates its object is due to the fact that there is really no 
distinction between the symbol and its connotation. This is the 
view of the grammarians as well as that of the MImamsaka and 
the Yoga authors. The writers of Alarnkara follow this view in 
preference to the Nyaya view which holds that it is by the will of 
God that from certain words we understand certain meanings. 
The understanding of a meaning is a subjective affair, 
while the significatory view as held by the grammarians 
and the Alamkara authors is a purely objective view. The 
words significate certain objects and we learn it by practice. 
But howsoever true it may be with regard to the primary 
sense it would be obviously wrong to attribute the secondary 
or the indicatory signification as being due to the power of 
the word, for here the indicatory sense does not occur 
with the pronouncement of the word but after a long process 
of cogitation regarding its inappropriateness in the context 
and the possible manner in which this inappropriateness 
might be removed. For this reason laksand can hardly 
be regarded as the significatory power of the word. The 
Alarnkara writers do not seem to be absolutely ignorant of 
this criticism, and we find them sometimes describing the 
operation of lak^arfM, as an aropita-kriya or an attributive 
function. 
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It is true no doubt that the older Alaipkara writer Bh&maha 
does not treat these, but the later Alamkara writers like 
Marama^a and Vi^vanatha take their fundamental start with 
the three-fold division of the power of words. We have said 
before that Papini does not seem to admit the lah^aijM as a 
separate function of words. With the conception that words 
objectively by their own power denote things and are as a matter 
of fact one with the things, seems to be a Paninian view, at 
least as interpreted by Patafijali and Bhartrhari, the older 
commentator of Patafljali’s Mahahhasya and the writer of the 
Vdkyapadlya, We know that all the three schools, Mimamsa, 
Yyakarana and Yoga, admit the philosophical doctrine that the 
power and the possessor of power are identical. The Alamkara 
school, in adopting the same significatory theory of words, 
naturally adopts the same philosophical doctrine at least by 
implication. That this idealism forms the basis of the Alamkara 
school of thought can be well apprehended from the words of 
Dhvanikara {apare kdvyasariisare kavireva prajapatih 1 sa yat 
pramdnarji kurute vUvani tat parivartate || In the infinite 
world of literature the poet is the creator, and whatever appears 
to him to be valid, tho world also changes accordingly). The 
last line should be read with caution. It does not mean merely 
that the imagination of the poet is valid, but it means that 
the world changes its form in accordance with the value-sense 
of the poet. Or, in other words, the world transforms itself 
into that form which is approved as valid in the poet’s creation. 
It assumes, therefore, that the beauty created by the poet does 
not merely make the world appear beautiful to our eyes but 
the world transforms itself into beauteous forms in accordance 
with the creation of the poet. The vSnmaya-jagat or the world 
of words is in reality identical with the world of nature. 

Mammata, again, classifies words as being of four kinds, 
as, meaning, jUi or class notion, quality or gu^ia, kriya or 
action, dravya or things, in accordance with the view of 
Patafijali. We thus find that there is a natural affinity of 
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origin between the grammar school of thought and the Alamkara 
school. It is also well-known that the Grammar school has 
always been referred to by the Alamkara school as the wise 
men or hudhaJ 


Alamkira-^istra — Its name 

The ordinary treatises of Alarpkara like Kavya-'praMia or 
Sahitya-darpana generally consist of ten chapters and they deal 
generally with the following subjects : — (1) the definition of 
Kavya, whether it is necessarily didactic or not; (2) the three- 
fold signification of words, primary, indicatory, and implicatory ; 
(3) the nature of poetic emotion; (4) the nature of the implicatory 
sense of a higher and lower order ; (5) the special qualities of 
good literature, their defects, their style, their adornments 
or alamkara. Sahitya-darpana treats along with it the various 
forms of Kavya. In addition to this there are special treatises 
dealing only with a part of the subject. 

Bhamaha, the author of the oldest available treatise on 
Alamkara, treats primarily of guna, dosa, nti, and alamkara, 
and also makes incidental remarks on the usefulness of Kavya. It 
may, thereforoj, naturally be asked why since a work on Alarpkara 
treats of so many subjects, it should be named as alamkara- 
^dstra. The question acquires a point of force when we consider 
that in most of the recondite works on Alarpkara great emphasis 
is given on dhvani and rasa as the constitutive characteristics of 
a good Kavya. The question is nowhere definitely faced in 
a work of Alarpkara, but it seems to me that the earlier works on 
Alarpkara that are now lost probably dealt with various types of 
literary ornaments or alarrikdras which led, naturally, to the cri- 
ticism and enquiry as to the further condition which would make 
the adornments really possess the adorning character. We find 
Bhamaha actually raising such questions and introducing the 
topic of rasa or emotion as being the determinant factor of true 


^ See Dhvanydloka . 
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adornments. All adornments are also regarded by him as 
consisting of exaggeration (atUayokti) and the covert way of 
suggestion which may be called vakrokti. 

The 16th chapter of Bharata’s Ndtya-dastra enumerates 
four adornments or alarfikdras, ten excellences or gunas, and 
thirty-six characteristics or laksanas of a good Kavya. But I think 
that the first enquiry into the nature of poetic embellishments 
must have led the earliest thinkers to take note of the poetic 
imageries, spontaneous expressions of which are found also in 
the Vedas, and this must have given alamkdra its first title of 
importance. 

In the time of Bharata there seemed to have been an excel- 
lent development of poetic literature and Bharata concerned 
himself particularly with one form of it, the Dramaturgy and 
the allied topics. 

The word upamd or comparison is found in the Rg-Veda 
V. 34. 9 ; I. 31. 15, and Panini II. 3. 72 mentions the word 
upamdna. The term alamkdra in the form alarnkarisnu 
is explained by Panini III. 2. 36, and the word occurs in 
3atapatha Brdhmana XIII. 8. 4. 7 ; III. 5. 1. 36 and 
Ghdndogya Upanisad VIII. 8. 6. But Yaska in his Nighar^tu 
III. 13 gives a list of particles for indicating upamd, which are 
illustrated in the Nirukta I. 4; III. 13-18, and IX. 6. These 
are such as, iva, yathd, na, cit, nu, o, etc. These are called 
nipdta in the sense of upamd. He further mentions hhutopamd, 
rupopamd, and siddhopamd and lupiopamd as varieties of 
upamd. The luptopamd is called arthopamd and is in essence 
the same as the rupaka of the later Alamkara writers. Yaska 
also quotes the definition of upamd as given by an earlier 
grammarian Gargya {athdto upamd yad atat tatsadriam Hi 
gdrqyah). From the rule, upamdndni sdmdnya-vacanaih 
and the rule upamitarri vydghfddihhih sdmdnydprayoge 
we can understand that the teachings of Gargya were already 
assimilated by Panini and we find there the various terms of 
imagery, such as, upamdna, upamita, sdmdnya, aupamya, 
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upamartha, and sadr^ya had all been used by Panini in about 
fifty sutras of his work. The place of upamd in modifying 
compounds and accents and in other grammatical construc- 
tions has been referred to by Panini. Katyayana in his 
Vdrttika and Santanava in -his Phit- sutras follow Panini. In 
the Mahdbhdsya II. 1. 55. Patanjali interprets Panini’s usage 
of the term upamdna, which is somewhat different from the 
later definition of the term . 

My view that the Alamkara school arose as an offshoot of 
the Grammar school, may be regarded to attain a special point of 
force when the above facts are considered. The later definition 
of irautl and drthl upamd is based upon the fact as whether 
simile was based on a krt or a taddhit suCBx and the distinction 
between the §rauti and the d.rthi upamd was based on this 
criterion till the time of Udbhata and this is controlled by 
Panini’s rule V. 1. 115-16. A hautt upamd is supposed to be 
that where the comparison is indicated by yathd, iva, vd, or the 
suffix vat in the sense of iva. Again, Panini 11. 4. 71 inspires 
the Vdrttika, which directs that iva may always be compounded 
as in iabddrihaviva. Panini III. 1. 10 advises the kyac 
suffix in the sense of comparison.* It is needless to multiply 
examples but the above brief discussion seems to point to the 
view that poetic imageries had very largely evolved in the 
grammar school. Of the various alarnkdras or the adornments 
of speech, imageries of diverse types occupy practically more 
than three-fourths of the field. The high respect in which the 
grammarians were held by the Alamkara writers is also evident 
from the remarks of Anandavardhana.^ Bhamaha also devotes 
one whole chapter to the grammatical correctness of words and 
so does also Vamana. It may also be pointed out that the 
discovery of the theory of vyafljana, which is regarded as the 
high water mark of the genius of the great alamkara writers, is 

1 See S. K. De’s Sanskrit Poetics ^ Vol. I, pp. 1-11 

* prathame hi vidvdr^o vaiydkarandjt, oydkaranamulatvdt sarvoavidydndrji, p. 47, 
Dhvanydlokd, 
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also, on the pattern of the Sphopi theory of the grammarians, as 
elaborated in V&kyapadiya and other works. 

It is a known fact that the early praiasti writer, during the 
first few centuries of the Christian era, A^vaghosa, in his 
Buddha-carita is well-acquainted with such figures of speech as 
upamd, utpreksd, or rupaka, yathasaipkhya, or apra$tuta~ 
praiarpsa, etc. The use of the various figures of speech by 
Kalidasa is also too well-known. Subandhu takes pride in his 
skill of .using Mesa in every letter of his composition.’ In 
Bhamaha also we find a great aptitude and liking for diverse 
types of alarrikara. We hear also of Ka^yapa and Vararuci as 
early writers of alarpkara, as well as Medhavin as referred to by 
Bhamaha. All these seem to indicate that even before the other 
topics of the alarpkdra-idstra were developed there were probably 
treatises of Alamkara dealing with manifest emphasis on the 
figures of speech, which had already developed in Panini and the 
grammarians, who may be regarded as the inspirers of the 
alarpkdm-idstra. 

The Early Origin of the Alamkara 

Many writers have in modern times discussed the subject of 
Alamkara.^ It is admitted on all hands that the alarnkara-^astra 
attained in India tlie position of a science in very early times. 
But the question is how early did the alamkara-^astra become. 

^ pratyah^ara-^le§amayaptapaflca-tinydsa-vaidagdhyanidhirii prahandham I tarasvath 
datta-vara-ptasdddc cakre suhandhuh sujanaika-bandhu)} il 

* ?, iiegnand, La Rhetorique Sanskrite, P»ii9 1884; K. Pischel, Gdttinger Gelehtre 
Anteig entl8S5\ G, A. Jacobi 1897; J« Nobel, Beitrdge zur dlteren Geschichte 

de$ Alaip>kdra'Sd$tra, Din*, Berbn 1911, and Z.D.M.G., 1912,1918, 1919; P. V. Kane, 
Outlines of the History of Alariikdra LiteraturSt Indian Antiquary 41, 1912; his edition 
Sdhityadarpa^a; H. OUenberg, Die Literatur des alien Indien, Stuttgart and Berlin 
1903; Harich&nd, Kdlid&sa et rart poetique de VInde, Pans 1917 ; H. Jacobi, Uber Begriff 
und Wesen Det poetischen Figuren in dor indischen Poetik; Nachnchten von der Kgl^ 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Q 6ttiagea, Philolog^Htstor, Klasse 1908; and Die Poetih 
und Aesiheiik der Inderindef Internal Wockenschrift, 29th Okt. I^^IO; SoTani’a article 
is Bhondarkar Commemofation VoL; 8. K. He*# Sanskrit Poeitcs; 8, N. Pasgu^ta's Kdvya- 
vicdra (is Bengali). 
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really a ^dstra or a science. From general considerations, since 
in our view the alatfiMra-^dstra was inspired by the Grammar 
school of thought we expect it to have evolved slightly later 
than the middle of the 2nd century B,C., in the age of Patanjali. 
Let us see how far other considerations may justify this 
thesis. 

Raja^ekhara, a man of the tenth century, in his Kdvya- 
mlmdmsa speaking of the origin of the alamkara-sdstra claimed 
that it was instructed by Siva to Brahma and from him it was 
handed down to others and then it became divided into 
18 sections, each of which was taught by a particular teacher. 
Thus, Sahasraksa taught Kavirahasya, Muktigarbha, Auktika, 
Suvarnanabha, BUinirnaya, Pracetayana, Anuprasika, Chrangadu, 
Citra and Yamaka, Sesa !^ah(kiilcsa, Pulastya, Vdstava, Aupa- 
kayana, Aupamya, Paiasara, Ati^aya, TJtathya, Artha4lem, 
Kuvera, Arthdlankdrikd, Kamadeva, Vainodika, Bharata, Rwpfika- 
nirupanlya, Nandike^vara, Tiasadhikdrika, Dbisana, DosadhU 
kdrikd, Upamanyu, Gunatipadanika, Kucumara, Aupanisadika . 
It is interesting to note that the majority of the sections deal 
with figures of speech, and this lends support to our view that 
the earlier treatises on Alamkdfo were mostly on the figures of 
speech. Of the writers, mentioned above almost nothing is 
known to us except that Kucpmara and Suvarnanabha are 
referred to in the Kdma-sutra (I. 13-17) as the authors of the 
Aupanisadika and the Sdmprayogika sections of erotics. We 
do not know anything further of the time or the authenticity of 
the above-mentioned writers. According to the Hrdayahgama 
commentary of the Kavyadaria, Ka^yapa and Vararuci had 
written works on poetics before Dandin, whose works Dandin 
had consulted. The Commentary Srutdnupdlinl on the Kdvyd- 
darSa mentions Kaiyapa, Brahmadatta, and NandisvamI as 
predecessors of Dandin.* These works are no longer avail- 
able. 


> P. V. Kane, The Sahilyadarpatfo, 1923, Introduction (p. 1). 
60— 1313B 
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But nowhere in the earliest literature do we find any reference 
to alaifikara-Mstra. Thus the Chandogya Upmisad gives a list 
of the old sdstras (VII. 1. 2. 4) ; but it does not refer to the 
alarrikara-Sdstra. Apastamba in IT. 4. 11 refers to the six ahgas 
and neither Yajnavalkya nor Visnupiirana refers to the alamkaxa- 
§astra. In the Lalitavistara there is a reference to Kavya-karana- 
grantha and Natya. Kdvya-karana-grantha need not necessarily 
mean Ahimkara. The ArthaMstra of Kaiitilya also docs not make 
any reference to Alamkdro. Kaiitilya’s ArihaMstra in advising 
the language of the King’s Edicts recommends sequence of mean- 
ing (arthakrama) , completeness of sense {pariyfirnatU) , sweetness 
{madhuryya), clearness {spastatoa) and widtli of meaning 
(auddryya), as excellences of style, to be observed. But this has 
nothing to do with alamkara-Mstra , at best it may refer only to 
style. It thus appeared that there is no evidence that there was 
any alamkara Msira before Patanjali. 

It is true that Bharata’s Ndtya-^dstro contains elements of 
afawifcara-^astra, but its date is uncertain. Macdonell assigns it 
to the 6th century A.D. and MM. Haraprasad Sastri to the 
2nd century B.C., and Ldvi to the Ksatrapa period. The 
fact that Kalidasa in his VikramorvaH refers to Bbarata as a 
muni, only shows that he was much earlier than Kalidasa. 
This would place the lower limit of Bharata to the 3rd 
or 4th century B.C. From the reference in Kalidasa we are 
compelled to say that Dr. De’s view that the lower limit of 
Bharata in the 8th century A.D., seems quite untenable. In 
any case, there is but little evidence that the present Ndtya-Mstra 
was written earlier than the commencement of the Christian era. 
Many writers have written on Bharata’s Af’afj/n-iosfra.’ 

* W. He)fm4UD, basing oo a South loJiao MSS. wrote upon it in the Nachricliten 
ton der KgU GeseVsehaft der Wissenschaftenj GSttiogen, PhiJoIog-Histo, Klasse, 1874; 
P. Pegnaud publiabed also the adhyayas six and seven in La Rhitorique Sanshrite, Paria 
1884, and fldfij/dj/as 16 to 17 in the Annals of the MusSe Guirnet^ and also the adhy&yas 
20 to 22, and 34 b«ve been published by F. A. Hall. The 2Sth adhydya xsm published by 
J. Groaaet in contribution d Vdtude de la Musiqne Hindue, Paris 1888; a critical foreward to 
adhydyas 1-14 wae also published by him in Paris in 1898. The whole wprk was publiabed 
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We thus see that there is no evidence that any ulam-kara- 
iastra existed beyond the commencement of the Christian era. 
Bharata, however, need not be regarded as the earliest writer 
on dramaturgy. We find references in Paiiini of a Bhiksu- 
sutra and a Nata-sutra and we do not know who is the 
original author of this Nata-sutra and whether this Nata- 
sfitra is somewhat connected witli our present Natya-Mstra. 
We have also reference in Panini (IV. 3. 110) of Krsasva and 
t^ilrdin, who were recondite writers on dramaturgy. But 
we know nothing further of these two writers. Bharata’s 
Na{yn-sastm is said to have many commentaries. The 
names of tlic coininentarios referred to by Abhinavagupta and 
iSarngadeva are the followings : — IJdbhata, Lollata, Hankuka, 
Bhattanayaka, Hahuia, Bhattatauta, Kirtidhara, Matrgupta. 
Only fragmentary portions of Abhinavagupta 's commentary are 
available and have been printed in the Gaekwad Oriental Series 
by the name Ahhinaoa-hhdrath ' Sariujadliara-paddhati refers 
to some of the verses of ^aiikuka. It is doubtful, however, 
whether i5ankuka the poet and Sahkuka the commentator is one 
and the same person. Kalhana mentions a poet i^aiikuka and 
his poem Bhubanabh ii udayn . Sahkuka probably lived in the early 
ninth century. If the two are identical, SaAkuka’s date becomes 
ascertainable, but we know nothing of the date of Lollata, but he 
was probably later than Udbhata as Tiollata controverts I'dhhata’s 
view (9th century A.D.). There is a confusion as to whether 
Bhattanayaka was the author of a work called H rdayu-darpatia, 
for while Hemacundra refers to it as belonging to Bhattanayaka 
Abhinavagupta definitely seems to refer the work as belonging to 
a different person. So, though some scholars have maintained 

in the Kavyamala series in 1894 and later on with parts of the commentary of Abhinava* 
gnpta, in the Gaekwad Oriental Series; Pavolini in the Giarnale de Ja Societ a Asiatic 
Italiana discusses about the Ndlya^.^asira in 191‘2 and refers to the work of F. Cimmino on 
the Nd^ya-^dstra published in Naples 1912; Prof. TT. H. Dbruva aUo wites on the subject 
in Asiatic Quarterly Review, No. III. 2, 1890, and MM. ^Istri in J. A. S. B., 5, 1919. 9. K. 
De*fl Sanskrit Poetics and Introductory Nolesi to P. V. Kane’s c<liiion of Sahiiyadarpatjia, 

1 8. K. De’s Sanskrit Poetics, p. 37. 
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that Bhattanayaka was the author of Hrdaya-darpam, I have 
definitely denied that in my Kavya-vicdra. Hrdaya-darpam, 
however, though it may have supported Abhinavagupta in 
certain places, was in reality a work which had contradicted the 
dhcani-iheory, and it was on this account that Mahima Bhatta to 
save his credit said that before writing his book he had not 
consulted Hrdaya-darpam. 

But all this is a digression. Hrdaya-darpam does not appear 
to have been a commentary to Bharata’s Ndtya-sdstra as some 
maintain. Bhattanayaka was in all probability conversant with 
the text of Dhvanijalohi and Anandavardhana and was probably 
a contemporary of Abhinavagupta. But these discussions do 
not concern us here. We find that the Ndtya-^dstra of Bharata 
was the earliest available w'ork to us that contained alamkdra 
materials, and this work could not have been at least in its 
present form earlier than the 1st or 2nd century A.D. ’ 


* At tlje end of the work LUianiUyu ^atya-sdstra the name of the author appears as 
Nandi Bharata. The same name occurs as th^ author of a work on music, and the name of 
Nandi or Nan dike^ara occurs as tht author of Abhinaya-darpana. The word Bharata &]so 
stands for the director of the actor, and R. Piscbel Bharatiya Na^ya-Mstra as the 

book of instruction on the an of acting for the actors. In later literature the word ‘ Bharata ’ 
is also used in the sense of play-director, who appears on the stage at the conclusion of the 
play, and utters a benedictory verse called the Bharatavakya, In Vimupurana HI. 0 
Bbarabamuni is said to be the author of the Gandharva-veda ax the science of music. The 
Ndiya-Sdstra, as we have it, is the work of an encyclopaedic character. It is composed 
generally in verses of an epic nature and sometimes changes the meire, interspersed here and 
there witli prose, and consists of 38 chapters or adhijdyasi. It deals no); only with the nature 
of the dramatic literature bat also with the art of dancing and mimic and various oth.r 
subjects connected with the operation of acting. It deals also with the rasa and hhdva and 
alaipkara aud the art of dramatic poetry and niusic. Regnaud and Oldenberg 6x the date of 
NUtya-sdstra in the let centuiy of the Christian era. Piscbel, however, regarded this to be a 
work of the 6th or 7th century A.D. D.R. Bbandarkar thinks that the present Natya-Sdstra *8 
based on an earlier work. Speaking of the chapter on music he says that it belongs to the 4th 
century A.D, or it may even be later. MM. Sastrl regarded it to be a work of the 7th 
century A D., and Jacobi places it in the 3rd century A. D. On this subject see the following 
literature :—(l) Oldenberg's die Literatur dee Alien Indien, Stuttgart^ und Berlin 1903, (2) 
K, Piscbel in Qottinger Gelehrte Anzeigen 1086 (p. 763), (3) D. R. Bhandarkar in Indian 
Antiquary 1912 1 (4) MM. Sastrl’s article in the J.A.S.B., 6, 1910, 307, (5) Jacobi in 
Bhavisatta Kahao. 16; P. V. Kane’s Introduction to Sdhifya^darpaiiiat (7) Dr. S. K. De’s 
Santlrii Peetics* 
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Bbamaha, of whom we shall treat later on, refers to a 
writer, Medhavin, regarding the defects of npamd as pointed out 
by him. He also refers to him on the subject of the alarfiharas, 
ijathd§onkhyn and utpreksa. ' But Medhavin’s work on alanikara 
has not come down to us and we do not know of any MSS. also 
of Medhavin’s work. 

P.V. Kane, referring to the anucamsa verges of the i\a{ya‘6dstra mentions the name 
of Kobala, Vataya, dai^ditya and Dhnrtila» as persons stated there as destined to spread the 
Niliya-'^dfitra. The name Kohala as a writer of \dtija-Utsira occurs iu Ku^antmatam o( 
Damodaragupta of the 6th century A.D. A woik on tala, attributed to K<)hala, exists in the 
India Office Library, and Heinacandra in bis Kdvydnusdsana '^peaks of Kohala. arya as a writer 
on dramaturgy. The Fiasdrnava-sudhdkara of Sirpha-bhupala mentions Bbarata, Sandilya, 
Kohala, Dattila, and Matanga as authors of works on Kd^ya-Sdsira, 

Il9,gliava Bhatta , in his commentary on quotes chapter'? arid verses from 

Bbarata’d AMfj/a*6'd5fr(r, and refers to the commentary Ahhinava hhdrait by Abhinavagupta. 
This commentary occurs also under the name of Ndtyaveda-vivrti, Some^vara, a commentator 
of Kdvya-prakdkit refers to a commentator of isd^ya^idsira by the name of Mahgala. 
Mapikya-candra also in his Kdvya-prakd&asahheta refers to Maugala. Mafigala is referred 
to also by Kemacandra and Ra;a6ekbara. Sundara Mi4ra in his iVrt(t/rt*pr<id?pe, composed in 
1013 A.D. refers to a passage of Ndlyiu.^dstra and speaks of Matfguptacaryya as Laving 
written a Vydkhydna on it. Rahula Bha(ta also refers to the passage of drdmbha and vija 
irj the Ndtya-sdstra and supports the view of Matrguptacaryya on it. Mr. Kane suggests 
that Matrgupta probably wrote a vdrittka of the Ndtya mstra, It is difficult to say 
whether this Matrgupta was the poet who was made King of Kashmir by Har§avikramaditya 
of Ujjain us stated in Rdjatarahgini III, 128-Ib9. 

1 yathdsatphhyamaihotpreksdm alainkdradvayam viduh ! snmhhydnamiti medhdoinot- 
prek'^dbhihitd kvacit il ‘2. 88. 

As it stands it means that Medhavin styles utpreksd >samkhydna but DaijiJin 
has told us in the Kdvyddar^a II, 273 that yathdsamkhya has been styled as satiikhydna 
by oilier writers. K ine, therefore, biiggesls that in the second line the reading 
medhavinotpreksd should read as medhCivi uotpreh^u. The meaning under such a reading 
would be that MedliaxI calls yalhdsamkhya samkhydna has not mentioned utpre/f^d. 
Such a meaning tallies with that of Da^ujiu as above. Namisadhu in commenting on 
Rudrata’s Kiivydlanikdra, I. 2. refers to the name of one Medhavi-rudra along with Dapdin 
and Bhamaha as autbo.*'s of alatiikdra'HHra. 13nt it is difficult to guess whether Medhavi* 
rudra is one name or two names, Medhavi and Rudru. We know of no Alaipkara author of 
the name of Rudra, and we know also that there were many names with Rudra as the second 
member, such as, Malavarudra, Kapilarudra, etc. tSee Kane’s article in J.R.A.S., 1908h 
Narni-adhu further quotes from Medhavin on Mie subject of the defect.^ of simile and on the 
four divisions of S'llda that Medhavin has not counled the karnuipracacanhjas. The 
Trikdnda^es'a regards Medhavirudra and Kalidasa synonymous and Raja^^Khara in his 
Kdtyamimdmsd calls Medhavirudra a blind poet and Kalidasa a wriler on alamkdra (see 
Kane’s Sdhityadarp'ina i 
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Bhamaha’s Kdvyalamkdra is the earliest work on alumkara 
tl)at has come down to us. The existence of the work w'as at 
first guessed from a few quotations given by Colonel Jacob in 
J.R.A S., 1897, and the work has been published by Mr. Trivedi 
as an appendix to his edition of bis Prataparudra-ya^obhusana in 
the Bombay Sanskrit Series.' He is supposed to have been the 
son of Rakrilagomin and his work is written in verse. It is 
divided into six chapters and contains 398 verses. The first 
chapter, containing sixty verses, deals with the qualifications ol 
a poet, the differentiation and division of Kavya as prose and 
poetry, and as work in Sanskrit prose or apahhrainSa, as epic 
poetry, drama, akhydyikd and aniihandha, and also treats of the 
Vaidarbhl and the Gaudl styles, and speaks of some literary 
defects. In the second chapter he deals with three <)(oias, 
inadhurya, prusdda, and opts, and takes up the subject of 
alanxkdra which ho continues through the third chapter. The 
alatpkarasoi which he speaks arc two kinds ol aniiprdsn, fivi' kinds 
of yatnaka, rilpaka, dlpikfi, upavid with its seven defects, prafr- 
vastupamd as a variety of upamCi, dksepa, arihantaranyCisd, fijati- 
reka, vibhdmnd, samdsokti, atisayokti, yaihttsatnkhija, ntpreksa, 
svahhdvokti, preyas, rasaval, urjasol, paryuyokta, samdiuia, 
uddlta, slesa, apahnuti, cisesokti, cirodha, Udyayogitd, aprastiita- 
pradamsd, vydjasitiii, nidarmm, upamdrttpaka, upamcyopamu , 
sahokti, parivrtti, sasandcha, anancaya, iitprcksdcayava-stiiiisislj, 
bhdvika, dslfe-thirty-nine in all. He denies the status of 
alayikdra to hetii, suksma, lesa, and cdrltd as they contain no 
vakrokti. These were counted as alamkdra by some of the 
predecessors of Bharaaha. In the fourth chapter he deals with 
eleven kinds of defects of Kavya and defines and illustrates them. 
In the 5th chapter he deals with logic and treats of the defects of 
Kavya as arising from logical hiatus. In the 6th chapter he gives 
some practical hints to poets for observing grammatical purity, 
as Bharaxha also did. Whether Bharnaha was l^uddhist in faith 


• Colonel Jacob, in Z.D.M.CJ,, 04. 
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or not lias been the subject of tnuob discussion among many 
scholars, and while bis being the son of Rakrilagoinin and bis 
aloring Sarva, a name of Bnddba, has been the ground of 
suggestion that he was a Buddhist, Kane has given many 
argumentsdn favour of the view that he was not a Buddhist, but 
this does not concern us here. It appears from his writings 
that he had benefited himself by the works of his predecessors. 
I’he expressions given in his w'ork mtfy have been mostly 
composed by him but it would be too much to say that all the 
expressions were composed by him as could be said of 
Jagannatha, the author of Rasagaiigadhara. Up till now no 
commentary on Bliarnalia’s work has been found but Udbhata has 
worked a commentary on it called Bhamaha-viraraiia, but this 
work is not now available, lie mentions many authors, such 
as Hamasarma, Kanabhaksa, Panini, Salaturiya, ^ledhavin, 
Rajarnitra, Sakhavardhaua, Asmakavanisa and Ratnaliarana. 
Hut Ratnaliarana may w'clUie the title of a book than of a man. 
Bharata’s work has been referred to but he has not been men- 
tioned by name. He also refers to the story ot Vatsesa and 
Naravahanadatta which were the principal chapters of Brhat- 
hathd. He highly praises Panini's grammatical system and 
is conversant w'ith dandanlti and spliotacdda. The Kdmadhenu 
quotes many verses from Bhamaha which arc not available in 
Kdcjidlanihdni and Narayaua in his Vrtiurotndkara quotes long 
passages front Bhamaha, which shows that Bhamaha had also 
work on metrics. There is a Bhamaha, who bad written a 
commentary on X’araruci’s grammar, but wdiether all these 
three Bhamahas are one, is more than w'e can say. 

Pratiharenduraja, the commentator on Udbhata, informs 
us that Udbhata had written a commentary on Bhamaha and 
this statement is confirmed by .-\bhinavagupta (see the Locana, 
pp. 10, 40, 50, and Hemacandra, Commentary, pp. 17 and 110). 
Ruyyaka also refers to this commentary (pp. 181). Vamana 
also betrays his acquaintance with Bhamaha as his definition of 
upamd is a mere paraphrase of that of Bhamaha. Dr. De points 
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out clearly {Sanskrit Poetics^ Vol. I, pp. 16) ‘Vamana’s acquain- 
tance with Bhatnaha’s work. Bbamaha, therefore, preceded 
Vamana and Udbhata belonged probably to the 8tb century A.D. 
Bbamaha also refers to Nyasa of Jinendrabuddhi (Bbamaha, 
VI. 36). Jinendrabuddhi probably lived in 700 A.D. Bbamaha, 
therefore, must be anterior to Jinendra. But various doubts can 
be raised as to the exact date of Jinendrabuddhi, who has been 
placed by Kielhorn as'being later than Haradatta, the author of 
Padamanjarl, who died in 878 A.D. So the date ascribed to 
Jinendra by Pathaka cannot be regarded as certain. Trivedi in 
I.A., XLII has shown that the reference to Nyasakara need not 
necessarily be a reference to Jinendrabuddhi. Thus the hypo- 
thetic reference to the above regarding the date of Bbamaha on 
the strength of his reference to Nyasakara is smashed to pieces. 
The supposition of Haricand in his L'art Poeiiqne de Find, that 
Bbamaha in I. 42 refers to McghudnUim, is as untenable as 
Pathaka’s view that Magha II. 86 refers to Bbamaha I. 16. We 
have already seen that no hint as regards Bbamaha can be 
attained on the supposition that he was a Buddhist. Jacob, 
however, has shown that in Chapter 5, Bhamaha makes a lot of 
reference to Dliarmakirtti. If this is correct then Bhamaha was 
anterior to Dliarmakirtti who lived in the 7th century A.D. 
Bhamaha then probably lived in the beginning of the 8th century 
A.D. and might have been a senior contemporary of Udbhata. 

Bbatti tells us in XXII. 35 that he composed his poem in 
ValabbI, ruled over by 8rTdharasena or Sri Dharasena,’ where Sri 

^ kdvyam idam vihiiam mayd valahhydm hldharasena-narendra’pdlitdydm. 

X Tbe Jayamangald comment iry re&d^ *SrJdharasunu*\ It nppears that there were four 
Sridharasenas who ruled in ValabbI between 650 and 650 A.D. Whether the king be 
Sridharasepa or Sn-Jharasena’a son we find that Bbatti lived in the first half of the 7th 
century A.D. He was probably slightly older than Bhamilia, or if he wa^ a young poet 
living in Ihecourt of Sridbarasena and attained a long life, he might have lived lalso in the 
dlb century AD., in which case he might have bteen a senior contemporary of Bhamaha. 
In his tenth canto be gives illustrations of 88 alarukdras iocluding anuprdsa and yamaka 
and in the eleventh he illustrates mddhuryya guna in 47 verses and the twelfth canto 
is dedicated to the illustrations of bhdvika, which Bb&maha describes in III. 52 In the 
thirteenth canto be illustrates bha^dsama, whe'e the same verse may be regarded as composed 
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is a decorative word, the last of whom was living in 651 A.D., 
that being the date of his latest grant, Bhatti therefore lived 
in the 7th century A,D. and might have continued to live 
in the 8th century A.D. and can thus be an earlier contemporary 
of Bharaaha.* As it appears from Bhamaha II. 20 that he 
covertly criticises Bhatti XXII. 34 (see foot-note) he probably 
have seen Bhat^i’s work, which is in confirmation with the 
date of Bhamaha as adduced here.^ 

Dandin’s Kdvyddaria is a well-known work on Sanskrit 
Poetics.* The let chapter differentiates Kavya as gadya, padya. 


both in Sanskrit and in Prakfta. Now in the illustrations of the figures Bhatti mentions 
the same figures that are dealt with by Bhamaha and Da^din. His illustrations of the 
figures are also in the same order in which Bhamaha defines the figures, with some deviations. 
These deviatioos show that probably both Bhatti and Bhamaha drew upon the same sources 
and according to their individual liking. 

1 Bhatti in XXII. 34, in describing his work, said : — 

vydkhy agamy am idarri kdvyam uisavah sudhiydmalam I 
hatd durmedhasaS cdsmin vidvatpriyatayd mayd II 

Bhamaha apparently referring to the above contention of Bhatti criticises him as 
follows 

kdvydnyapi yadtmdni vydkhy dgamydni Sdstravat I 

uUavah sudhiydmeva hanta durmedhaso hatdh || Bhamaha IT. 20. 

* As for the modern attempts regarding study of Bhamaha, see as follows : — Jacobi, 
Z.D.M.G. 64, 1910 ; John Nobel, Beitrdge zur dlteren Geschuhte des AIahkdraid$tra; slIbo 
Z.D.M.G. 78, 1919, K. P. Trivedi, Pratdparudra-ya^ohhu^ana (appendix, where the book 
is published), and also Introduction, page 28, etc. ; Indian Antiquary 42, 1913 ; B. Narasiqiha- 
cara, Indian Antiquary 1912, 1913 ; T. Narasioghiyengar and P. V. Kane, J.B A. 8., 1906 and 
1903, hold Bhamaha as being younger than Dapdin. GapapatUastrl in his Introduction, 
page 26, of Bhasa's iSoapita-Fd^arodaffd holds that Bhamaha lived in the Ist century B.C., 
but he was, probably as late as Kalid&sa. On this point see Nobel Z.D.M.G. 73 already 
referred to; see also Haricand’s Kdliddsat p. 70; P. V. Kane's Introduction to Sdhitya^ 
darpana and 8. K. De's Sanskrit Poetics, 

It is curious to notice that several passages, which are quoted in the Kamadhenu 
Commentary on Vamana on Raids t are not available in the present work. Probably these 
are chapters which are now lost. 

^ It has been often printed in India since its Calcutta edition of 1863 with the 
commentary of Premc&nd Tarkax&gT^a of the Calcutta Sanskrit College. It has been printed 
with two commentaries, in Madras in 19I0| and in Poona by Dr. Belvalkar and 8§»strl Bafiga* 
c&ryya Reddi. The work is divided into three chapters. In professor Raiigftcaryyas edition 
there are four chapters, the third being split up into two. There are in all 660 verses in the 
Calcutta edition and 663 verses in the Madras edition. 


Off vOJO'n 
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a,nd mUra. Gadya (prose) is again subdivided into akhyayikd and 
kathd, though there is no real distinction between the two. 
A division of literature is also made of Sanskrit Prose into apo- 
hhrarfi^a and miira. He also speaks of the two styles, vaidarhM 
and gau4l, a>od the ten gunas. He differentiates and illustrates 
anuprasa and regards erudition (^ruta), genius (pratibha) and 
constant application (abhiyoga) as the constitutive qualities of 
a poet. The second chapter is dedicated to the treatment of 
alarfikdras in the following order: — svabhavokti, upamd, 
rupaka, dlpaka, avrtti, aksepa, arthantaranydsa, vyatireka, 
vibhavand, samdsokti, atUayokti, utpreksd, hetu, suksma, 
leia, yathdsarpkhya, preyas, rasavat, urjasvi, paryydyokta, 
samdhita, uddtta, apahnuti, slesa, visesokti, tulyayogitd, virodha, 
aprastuta-praSarfisd, vydjokti, mdaHanSf sahokti, parivrtti, diih, 
sarnkirria, and bhdvika, thirty-five in all. In addition to this 
in the third chapter he deals with yamaka and defines and 
illustrates the citmkdvyas, gomutrikd, ardhabhrama, sarvato- 
bhadra, svarasthdna, vamaniyama and the prahelikd. 

Kane suggests that as in his illustrations the southern 
countries are often referred to, he most probably was a man 
from the Deccan.* He is said to have written thirteen works 
of which Daiakumdra-carita is believed to be one.® Regarding 

^ He mentions the following works by name ; — Chandoviciti (1. 12), BfhatkatM 
(I. 38), Setubandha (1.39). Though he does not mention by nanae he shows acquaintance 
with the Mahdhhd^ya {Kdvyddaria II. 227), Bharata’s Nd^ya-Sdstra (II. 367). He also, 
like Bh&maha, speaks of purvdcdryyas or great writers of the past whom he had consulted 
in writing his work. He holds a discussion on the verse limpativa tamo'hgdni which Pratl- 
h&iendur&ja thinks as referring to Udbhafa. The verse in question is a quotation from 
Mfcchakatika and is also in Bh&sa's Cdrudatta and Bdlacarita.. In Sdrhgadhara paddhati 
a verse of BajaiSekhara is quoted to show that Dai^din wrote three works which were widely 
known. 

* On this point, however, doubts have been raised by Mr. Trivedi (Introduction, 
Praidparudra-yaiobhufana, p. 81), Mr. Agase, I. A. 1915 and in bis Introduction to 
Daiahumdra-cariia, p. 35, holds that the author of Kdvyddaria cannot be the author of 
Daiakumdra^carita on the ground that the author of Kdvyddaria was a fastidious critic 
and as such oouid not have been the author of Daiakumdra^carita which abounds in 
faults of grammar and good taste. But as Kane points out, this is no serious argument for 
practice is more difficult than preaching, as Mabimabhaf^ also says in hia Vyaktivivekdt^ 
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the ascertainment of Dan(Jin’s date there has been much 
discussion and opposition among the scholars. There is a 
number of passages in Kavy&darSa which agree with Bbamaha 
word for word. P. V. Kane, for instance, wishes to place Dan^in 
before Bbamaha, while most other scholars regard Bbamaha to be 
earlier than Dancjin. ‘ 


svaJcTti^u ayantritah katham anu^isydd anyam ayam iti na vdcyam, vdrayati hhi§ag 
apathydd itardn sv ayam dear annapi iat, E^emendra in his Aucitya^vicdra-carccd finds 
fault with his own composition. The argument on the ground of the difference of style 
between Da^akumdra-carita and Kdvyddaria also does not hold water for the one is 
written in poetry and the other in prose. 

^ Mr. Trivedi (Introduction to Pratdparudra and Indian Antiquary 1913, and Bhandar* 
kar Commemoratiou Vol. : Dr. Jacobi, Z.D.M.G. 1910; Prof. Bangacaryya, Introduction to the 
edition of Kdvyddaria; Mr. Qanapati Sastri, Introduction to -Spapna-V’d^fluadatto; Prof. 
P§thak, Introduction to Kavirdjamdrga; and Dr. 8. K. De*s Sanskrit Poetics place Bbamaha 
before Daij^iu; Prof. M. T. Narasimhiyengar (J.R.A.S., 1906) places Dapdin before Bbamaha 
and Prof. P&^hak changes bis former view in J.B.B.A.S. 23 and I. A. 1912 and places Dap^in 
before Bbamaha. 

The ascertainment of the reference of Bhamaha in Dapdin or vice versa and the ground 
of agreement of views is difficult as both of them had utilized the works of their predecessors) 
and the views common between the two may be due to the existences of common sources. Both 
Dap(}in and Bbamaha are very early writers and are always referred to by later writers and 
therefore it is difficult to decide the priority between the two. Dapdin bad preceded 
both Udbha^a and V&mana by a considerable perk>d and he cannot be placed later than the 
8th century A.D. 

Trivedi and Bangftcftryya have pointed out that Bbamaha has been referred to as 
cirantana in Alarpldra-sarvasva (p. 3) as dkara or source by Raghava Bha^ta (commentary 
to Sakuntald, p. 14) and that it is only in Namisadhn's commentary on Budra^a that 
Dapdin has l>eeQ placed earlier than Bbamaha. The reference to Bbamaha as very old does 
not determine the question of the priority of either Dapdin or Bbamaha. Namisadbu 
wrote his commentary on BudraU, as be himself declares in Sambat 1126 or 1969 A.D. The 
statement of Namisadbu that Dapdin preceded even Medbavirudra referred to by Bhtoaha 
is regarded by Kane as being decisive of the priority of Dapdin over Bbamaha. The reference 
to Bhimaha in Alarpkdrasarvasva as being cirantana proves nothing, for the same epithet 
has been also applied to Udbhata. It has been argued that Dapdin has an elaborate 
treatment of yamaka and iahddtarpkdra and had made an elaborate subdivision of upamd^ 
while Bbftmaha treats them only in the general manner, and for this reason 
Bhamaha should be regarded as being earlier. But comparing Bbarata and Bh&maba 
we find that Bharata gives ten varieties of yamaka and Bbamaha only five. Yamaka was 
highly praised even in much earlier times, as it occurs in Budradamana’s inscription in 
A.D. 160. In later times yamaka was not so much appreciated, and Udbhata ignores it and 
Mammata is exceedingly brief. Dapdin's treatment of upamd follows Bbarata while Bbftmaha's 
scheme is that what has been followed by Udbba^a and Mammata. But from this no 
conclusion is possible. The commentator Tarupa Vacaspati, a late writer, says that in manv 
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The upshot of the- discussion, which has briefly been summed 
up (see P. N.), is that Bhamaha lived after tbe 5th century 

places Da^din criticises Bbamaha. Thus l^amisadhu and Tarui^a Vacaspati hold different 
opinions regarding the priority or posteriority of DapdiQ* 

Again, the distinction between kaihd and dkhydyikd as given by Bh&maha and 
are different. This distinction between kaihd and dkhydyikd is also found in the Mahdhhdsya 
and DaQ4*i^*s treatment of the distinction between kaihd and dkhydyikd need not be regarded 
as a criticism of Bhamaha. Dap(}ii^ speaks of four defects of upamd while Bhamaha speaks 
of seven, following Medhavin. Some illustrations that have been regarded as good poetry by 
been regarded as being no poetry at all but merely as v&rtd or information by 
Bh&maha. But this can hardly be regarded as determining the priority of Bh&maha. The 
examples are’ old ones and on them two different opinions have been given by the two 
writers. Such and other arguments based on the different treatment of some of the 
alar}[ikdras or dosaa by the two writers cannot be regarded as leading to any definite 
conclusion. 

But Bhamaha has a part of a passage of which the whole is found in Dapdin, and if 
darfigadhara is to be believed, Dandin is prior to Bh&maha. In many passages Bhamaha 
refers to ihe view of other writers without mentioning names and criticises them, e.g., the 
distinction between Vaidarbht and 0au4i, snd this distinction is found in Bhamaha, Dap^ii^ 
mentions ten gunas^ following Bharata, but Bhamaha says nothing about the gunas. He 
ridicules the view of the division of guna$ and reduces them tc three like the author of the 
Dhvanik&ra. But such a comprehensive view of Bhamaha cannot be reduced to an 
argument for his anteriority, for 'V&nnana, who was posterior to both Dap^ii^ 
also counts the ten gupas. Again ^ Bhamaha reduces upama to three types, the same is 
done in KdvyddarSa (II. 80-82). Of these three, i c., nindoparndy praSaipsopamd, and 
dcikhysdU’Upamd, Ndfya-^d^fra gives the first two only. Dandin not only gives the three 
upamds of Bhftmaha but many more types of upamds. There are also divergences of 
view on the subject of other alamkdras. But from this nothing cun be argued. 

But though tbe above arguments are inconclusive regarding the point at issue there 
ase some other considerations which seem to throw further light It is very probable that 
both Bhamaha and Dap^in lived in more or less the same age, probably in the same 
century and probably they both derived their materials from older sources sd that it is 
difficult to say anything as to which of them borrowed from whom. But in spite of the fact 
that Eane thinks that there is no evidence, that Bhamaha was a Buddhist, it cannot be 
gainsaid that his definition of perception as kalpandpodha , is borrowed directly from 
Dharmaklrtti. Bhamaha in V. 6 says : — pratyaksarp kalpandpoiham tato'rthdditi kecana^ 
'kalpandrii ndma-jdtyddi yojandm pratijdnate. Now, this is exactly the view of Dbarmakirtti, 
who defines perception in bis Nydyahindu as pratyaksarji kalpandpo4ham ahhrdntam. The 
definition of anumdna also agrees with that of Nydyahindu, It may therefore be conveniently 
inferred that Bhamaha was anterior to Dharmaklrtti. Dharmaklrtti in all probability 
lived in tbe 6th century A. D. and Bhamaha, therefore, was anterior to that date. 

About the date of Da p4itt are not so fortunate. Kane points out that the poetess 

Viiiak& may be identified with the Yijaya Bhattankft, the queen of Candr&ditya, tbe eldest 
son of Pulake^in II, who lived about 660 A. D. ; aod since Vijjaka quotes from Eavyadar&a, 
Dap^iO; must be earlier than or at least contemporary of ’Vijjak&; but the identification on 
which the ascertainment of the date rests is itself shaken. 
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A. D. and that be was in all probability a Buddbist. Dandin 
lived in all probability more or less in tbe same century as 
Bbamaba, but there is no direct means by wbicb we can conclu- 
sively fix tbe date of Dandin, but on tbe whole the weight of 
evidence, though not conclusive, seems to tend to the conclusion 
that is generally adopted that Bhamaha was prior to Dandin. 
Though Kane holds the opposite view, Dandin’s work Kdvya- 
daHa is very popular and has many commentators. ^ 

Udbhata 

He wrote Alanikdra-samgraha and also a vivrti on Bhamaha’s 
Kdvydlanikdra. Udbhata’s Alamkdra-samgraha was translated by 
Col. Jacob in J. R. A. S., 1897 and has been published by 
N. S. P., Bombay, in 1915 with the commentary of Pratlbarendu- 
raja. The work contains six chapters and in 79 kdrikds he 
defines 41 alamkdras. According to Pratiharenduraja the 
illustrations are taken from Udbhata's own work Kumdra- 
samhhava ^ 

^ These commentaries a. e (a) by Tarawa Vacaspati (probably of the 11th century 
A. D.), (b) Hfdayahgama by an anonymous author, {c) Mdrjjand by Harinatba, who wrote 
also a commentary on Bhoja’s Sarasvatikanphamani, who was not only later than Bhoja 
bat also later than Ke^avsmi^ra; (d) Muktdvali by Narasiipba Suri;(e) Candrikd by 
Tri^arai^atatabhlma ; (/) Rasikarafljani by Vi^vanatba; (g) Vivrti by Kf^^akanta 

Tarkav§g!da. 

There are also commentaries by Vadijanghals; Bhaglratha, Vijayanandai Vaimalya- 
vidhdyini by Tribhuvanacandra, Dbarmav^aspati ; and two commentaries of unknown 
authors. Almost all these commentaries are in MSS. from except the commentary by 
Premcand Tarka vagina* published in Calcutta ; Tarupa V^aspati^s commentary edited by 
Prof. BaAgacaryya and Jlfdayahgama edited by the same professor. ^ 

Among the modern scholars who ha^e contributed to the study of Dat^^in tbe following 
names may be mentioned : — Jacobi in Z. D. M. G., 1910, argues that Dandii^ lived probably 
in the 7th century A. D. ; G. A. Jacob, J. R. A. S., 1897 ; L. D. Barnett, J. R. A. S., 1905; 
Bern Heimer,.Z. D. M. G. 63, 1909; P. V. Kane, Indion Antiquary, 1912; Gray’s Vasavadattd 
(pp. Ill) ; there exists also a Tibetan translation of Kdvyddaria in tbe Tanjore 

collection as noticed by G. Huth in Sitzungsherichte der Berliner Akademie der 
Wissenechaften 1896 and Z. D. M. G. 49, 283 ; see also Dr. De’s Sanskrit Poetics and Dr. 
Dasgupta’s Kdvya^vicdra (in Bengali); Kdvyddaria was translated in German by 0. 
Bohtlingk, Leipzig 1890. 

^ anena granthakftd svoparacitakumdrasambhavaikadeio* troddharar^atvenopanyasial^. 
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. The alalnkaras taken up by Udbhata may be enumerated ap 
follows : — punaruktavadahhasaf chekdnuprasa, Idtanuprdsa and 
anuprdsa (of three kinds, parusavrtti, upandgarikd, and gramyd), 
rupaka, upamd, dlpaka, prativastupamd,dksepa, arthdntaranydsa, 
vyatircka, vibhdvand, samdsokti, atUayokti, yathasamkhya, 
utpreksd, svahhdvokti, preyah, rasavat, urjasvl, samdhita, 
paryyayokta, two kinds of udatta, Slista, apahnuti, viiesokti, 
virodha, tulyayogitd, aprastutapraiamsd, vydjastuti, nidaHand, 
upameyopama, sahokti, samkara, parivrtti, ananvaya, sasandeha, 
sanisrsti, hhdvika, kdvyalihga, dr^tdnta. It will be seen that these 
alaifikaras are counted here almost in the same order as we find 
in Bhamaha. He only omits Bhamaha’s yamaka, upamdrupaka 
and utpreksdvayava. But he adds some alamkdras which are not 
counted by Bhamaha^ such as, punaruktavaddhhdsa, samkara, 
kdvyalihga, and drstdnta. 

Udbhata was a great Alamkara writer and was held in high 
esteem by later writers. He is even regarded as greater than 
Bhamaha. ' 


^ He often also deviated from Bhamaha. While Bhtoaha divided antjprdsa into 
classes and rtipafra into four classes, Udbhata drew two different types from tbefiist kind 
rupaka. While Bhamaha showed three types of Udbhata showed two types. While 

Bhamaha regards preyas as an expression of inspired devotion to a preceptor, God, King 
or 8an, Udbhata regards bhdvalariikdra as preyas. BhUmaha does not speak of paru§d, 
grdmyd and the upandgarikd vflti, but, Udbhata shows them. Udbhata has often 
been referred to as Cirantana along with Bhamaha (P. V. Kane’s Introduction to 
8. D.). 

Some special doctrines of Udbhata are as follows (1) that words should be regarded 
as different when they have different meanings, (2) that Sle§a is an arthdtankdra even 
though it be SabdaSlesa — this view has been criticised by Mammata ; that even though ^le§a 
be mixed with other alomkdras, should be regarded as dominant,— this view has also 
been criticised by Mammata; (4) that a vdkya has a three-fold activity of ahhidhd; (5) both 
Baja^ekbara end Mabimabbatta ascribe to the disciples of Udbhata the view that there are 
two kinds of meaning, (a) where the meaning comes out clearly by the analysis of the context 
as in the case of commentary literat III e oi i&str as, (b) where the meaning cannot be got 
merely by the analysis of the word and its ordinary meaning separately, but when they 
jointly foreshadow a meaning, as in the case of kavya. It has heen further urged that 
though according to the older {prdcydndm, should it mean eastern?) works on alarpkdra, 
alavjpkdra is regarded as the chief thing according to Udbha(a and others guisa and 
alafitkdra have been given the same position. 
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The date of Udbhata is not so difficult to ascertain.. He was 
the sahhapati of King Jayapida of Kashmir (779-813 A. D.).* 
Therefore he must have flourished in the 8tb century A. D. 

The commentator Pratiharenduraja is probably the 
oldest commentator of Alamkara works. He was a pupil 
of Mukula as appears from the colophon of the commen- 
tary. He flourished in the middle of the 10th century 
A. D. as he refers to Dhvanyaloka. Mukula is said to 
have lived in the first quarter of ^e 10th century A. D.* 
Vamana’s Kdvydlahkdra Sutra is a well-known work on 
Alarnkara. " Vamana’s work consists of sutras with short 
explanatory notes of the Vrtti type. Vamana has been referred 
to by Pratiharenduraja and Abhinavagupta. Vamana divides 
his work into five topics (adhikdras) and each topic is divided 
into two or three adhydyas. There are in all twelve adhydyas. The 
first adhikararia deals with the need or prayojana of Kavya, 
characterises the nature of those who are fit for studying alam- 
kdras, and declares that style is the soul of poetry. The styles 
are three in number, vaidarhhl, gaudl, and pdficdll. In the 
second adhikarana he deals with the defects of words, proposi- 
tions' and their meanings. In the third adhikarana he deals with 


1 See Rdjataran^inif IV. 496. 

^ In Abbinava*8 commentary on Bhagavadgitd be mentions the name of Bhatt^nduraja, 
the son of ^ribbutiraja, the grandson of Saucaka of the Eatjayana gotra as being his 
teacher. Peterson appears to suggest in bis Introduction to Suhhdsitdvali (pp. 11) that 
Bhattenduraja and Pratiharenduraja are the same, but there is no evideoce in favour of this 
identification. Bhattonduraja was a poet, not only on the strength of Abhinavagupta's 
declaration in his Ahhinavahhdrati, but he is also quoted in E^mendra's Suvriiidildka and 
Aucitya-vicdra^cintdmanit and his verses occur also in Sdrhgadhara-paddhaii. But we have 
no evidence that Pratiharenduraja had any poetical gift. He was not in sympathy with the 
dhvani theory oP Abhinavagupta and further holds that in Udbhata *s handling of the poetic 
figures, the theory of dhvani was anticipated. 

5 It was first edited by Cappeller, Jena 1876, in the Kdvyamdld series, 1848, then 
by Auandaram Barua, 1888, then in the Grantbapradarianl series, 1896, in the Benares 
Sanskrit series with Kamadhenu commentary in 1908, and in the Srivapivilasa series, Srlrafi* 
gam 1909. The last one is the beat edition of the work. It was translated into English by 
Sir Gafiganatha Jh&, Allahabad. It has two commentaries, Kdmadhenu by Gopepdra, 
probably of the 16th century A,!), aind Sdhitya^satvasvQ by Ma)ic4vara, • 
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the gums and in the fourth he deals with yamaka and anuprasa, 
the six dosas, of upama and other alarrikdras based on upamd. 
The fifth adhikarana is devoted to poetical conventions, obser- 
vance of the rules of sandhi, necessity of grammatical purity and 
the like. The last chapter also deals with the purity of words. 
He defines and illustrates in addition to anuprasa, yamaka and 
upamd, prativastupamd, samdsokti, aprastutapradamsd, apahnuti, 
rupaka, ilesa, vakrokti^ utpreksd, atUayokti, sandeha, virodha, 
vibhdvand, ananvaya, ufameyopamd, parivrtti, krama, dlpaka, 
nidariand, arthdntaranydsa, vyatireka, vUesokti, vydjastuti, 
vydjokti, tulyayogitd, dksepa, sahokti, samdhita, sarnsrsti, 
upamdrupaka, and utpreksdvayava — in all thirty-three alamkdras. 

Vamana is the defender of the riti school of poetics and has 
been severely criticised by the later writers on Alamkara. Though 
Vamana uses some of the older names of alarrikdras, such as, 
tnksoktif rupaka, or dksepa, he gives entirely different meanings 
to them. Vamana’s commentator, Sahadeva,''8ay8 that Vamana’s 
work had gone quite out of use and that Mukula Bhatta restored 
it. As Vamana is mentioned by Pratibareuduraja of the 10th 
century A.D.j it must have preceded him. Vamana seems to 
have preceded even the Dhvani-kara (see Dhvanydloka, pp. 37). 
Kalhana says that Vamana was a minister of Jayapida. Biihler 
supposes that the two Vamanas are identical. ' If this view be 
accepted, then Vamana lived in 800 A.D. and would be a contem- 
porary of Udbhata. But none of them refers to either. There 
is a further point as to whether the -Mamkara author Vamana 
could be identified with Vamana the writer of the Kd^ikd, in 
which case Vamana is to be placed in the 7th century A.D. It 
is curious, as Kane notes, that some of the grammatical views 
of Vamana are in agreement with those of KdHkd. If these 
two Vamanas are identical then the Alamkara author Vamana 
should be regarded as having lived in the 7th century A.D. 

The Kdvydlarnkdra of Kudrata with the commentary of Na- 
misadhu has been published in the Kdvyamdld series. According 
to Jacobi* (Z.D.M.G, 56, 763) be lived under King Avaptivarma 
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(865-883). Rudra^a was also called SatSnanda and was the son 
of Vamana, and he should not be confused with Rudrabbatta, the 
author of Srhgaratilaka. Pischel, however, in Z.D.M.G. 39, 
314 and 42, 296 is in favour of identifying them. ^ 

Rudrata’s work is in 734 verses. In the first 16 chapters 
he deals with the objects of Kavya, the definition of a poet and 
his requirements, the five iahdalamkaras , vakrokti, anuprasa, 
yamaka, ^lesa, and citra ; the four styles, vaidarbht, pMcdll, Idtl 
and gaudt; the six hhdsds, prdkrta^ samskrta, magadhi, paiidct, 
^aurasenl, apabhramSa, in which poetry is composed. He also 
defines vakrokti and anuprasa and illustrates five vrttis, madhura, 
lalita, praudha, parusa and rudra, of anuprasa. He also treats 
yamaka in details as well as dlesa with its chief varieties and the 
tricky or citrakdvyas. He also treats of the defects of pada and 
vdkya. He was, however, the earliest author on Alamkara, who 
tried to classify the alarnkdras according to certain rational 
principles. These principles are five, — vdstava, on which 23 
alarnkdras are based ; aupamya, on which 21 alarrikdras are 
based ; atihya, on which 12 alarnkdras are based; and Mesa, on 
which 10 alarnkdras are based. Thus altogether it treats of 66 
alarnkdras. So far in Bhamaha, Dandin, Udbhata and Vamana, 
the number scarcely exceeds forty. He also deals with the 
defects of meaning and of four defects of upamd. He describes 
the ten rasas and the two varieties of §rhgdra and classifies 
different kinds of heroes and heroines. 

On account of his rational method of classification, some of 
those alarrikdras, such as, upameyopamd or anvaya, which, 
though in reality are varieties of upamd, have been counted as 
separate alarnkdras and so defined, have not been taken as 
separate alarnkdras by Rudrata but regarded as varieties of 


^ See also Jacobi's article in Wiener Zeitschrijt Fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 2, 
151 and Z.D.M.G. 42, 425; also Jacobin J.B.A.8., 1897 (pp. 291> ; also Naraainghiengar in 
J.B.A.8., 1906. Budrata should not be confused with Budrabhatta author of Sfngdratilaka, 
Namisadbu is said to have been a Svet&mbara Jain a, who u rote his commentary on 
Budra^ in 1068. 
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upamd. Then, again, Kis naming of certain alarpkdras is 
different from his predecessors. Thus, what Bhamaha calls 
vyajastuti and what IJdbhata calls udatta and what Dandin calls 
svabhdvokti, have been called by Eudrata vydjaMesa and jati. 
What other writers have called atUayokti as the mutual change 
of place of antecedents between karana and kdryya, has been 
termed as purva by Eudrata. Again some of the alamkdras, 
such as, hetu, bhdva, mata, sdmya and pidita, that have been 
counted by Eudrata, have been dismissed by later writers on the 
ground that they are instances oi gunibhutavyanga, i.e., where 
the implied sense instead of being superior has been subordinated 
to the primary sense. 

As Kane has said, Eudrata represents the Alamkara school. 
He repudiates the theory of Vamaua that rlti is the soul of kavya. 
While the later writer Mammata regards the existence of gum 
as an important constitutive desideratum of kavya, Eudrata does 
not define gu^a at all. It is probably from Eudrata that 
Mammata had regarded the existence of alanikdra as a constitu- 
tive desideratum of kavya. 

As has been suggested above, he lived in the 9th century 
A.D.. He was earlier than Pratiharenduraja, who always quotes 
from him and is also earlier than Eaja^ekhara. 

Eudrata’s work with the commentary of Namisadhu has 
already been published in the Kavyamala series, as already said 
above. But Vallabhadeva, a well-known commentator of Magha, 
refers in his own commentary to Magha (Magha, IV. 21, 
VI. 28), to his commentary on Eudrata. But this earliest 
commentary on Eudrata is probably now lost. Vallabhadeva 
has not only commented on Magha but Kalidasa, Mayura, and 
Eatnakara, and Dr. De says that be probably belonged to the 
10th century, for his grandson, Kaiyata, son of Candraditya, 
wrote a commentary on Anandavarddhana’s Deviiataka (977-78) 
during the reign of Bhimagupta (971-82 A.D.). This Vallabha- 
deva is certainly different from the author of SubM^itd- 
vali, who, according to Aufrecht, lived in the 16th century, and 
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according to Biihler (Kunst Poesie) lived in the 16th century. 
Peterson refers to another Jaina commentator on Budrata, called 
5.^adhara, who lived in the 13th century. After the invasion of 
Sahabuddin Ohori he migrated to Malava and lived in the court 
of the king Dhara. He wrote more than fifteen works. We hear 
also of another commentary Rasataranginl by a son of 
Harivam^abhatta Dravicja. But the work is scarce. 


AlAMKIRA in the AGNlPURiNA 

The Agnipurdna is one of the encyclopaedic Puranas like the 
Visnudharmottara-purdna, which deals with all sorts of subjects 
of Indian culture even including grammar and lexicon.^ For con- 
siderations stated in the foot-note the Agnipurdna may be placed 
in the 9th or JOth century. It deals with four kinds of rltis, four 
kinds of vrttis — hhdratt, sdtvati, kaiSikl, and drahhail. It deals 
also with different kinds of abhinaya, and differentiates various 
kinds of kdvya as gadya, padya, and mUra ; and its language is 
Sanskrit and Prakrit ; the modes of kdvya, as kathd dkhydyikd, 
and mahdkdvya ; the condition and modes of dramatic emotion and 
expression, such as, sthdyibhdva, anubhdva, vyabhicdrihhdva, 
etc. ; it deals also with some mbddlarnkdras , arthdlanikdras, and 
^abddrthdlarrikdras , gunas and dosas.^ 

^ Begarding lexicon, Agnipurdna drew its materiels from Amarako^at which was 
translated into Chinese in the 6th century, as Maxmuller says in * India — What It Can 
Teach Us.' Mr. Oak places ilmara/^o^a in the 4th century and Telang in even an earlier 
date. But Hoernle in J. B. A. S. 1906 attempts to place it between the 7th and the lOth 
centuries. 

The Agnipurdi^a knows Bharata’s Nd\ya4dstra and seems also to be acquainted with 
Bb&maha’s work and even the theory of dhvani. It can, therefore, be argued that at least 
the chapter on poetics of the Agnipurdna was composed after Abhinavagupta had written his 
Dkvanydloka. It is also significant that no early writer quotes from Agnipurdna, It is 
only in the L9th century that Agnipurdna is quoted as an authority. We may 
therefore roughly place Agnipurdna in the 9th or the 10th century A.D., preferably the 
latter. 

^ The Agnipurdna has been published at different times. Probably the earliest one is 
that of the Bibliotheca Indioai edited by Bajendralal Mitra« 1878, and Mr. M, N. Dutt 
published in English a translation of it in two volumes} Calcutta, 1903* 
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Anandavardhana, the Dhvanikara, and Abhinavagupta 

The work that passes by the name of Dhvanyaloka consists 
of a number of karikas with a vrtti and an elaborate commen- 
tary called Locana by Abhinavagupta. The work is divided 
into four chapters or uddyotas. It appears that three different 
persons are responsible for the writing of the kdrikd, the vrtti, 
and the commentary on the vrtti. The kdrikd verses are 

called the dhvanikdrikas and the author is called the Dhvanikara. 

\ 

The commentary on the kdrikd is called the Dhvanydloka and 
the elaborate commentary on it is called Locana. It appears 
further that there were other commentaries on the Dhvanydloka 
than the Locana. One of these at least was called Candrikd, 
which was written by some ancestor of Abhinavagupta, in 
whose family the study of Dhvanydloka was current for many 
generation?.’ 


^ It isi therefore, wrong as sometimes it has been suggested that the author of the 
kdrikd was the direct teacher of Abhiuavagupta. It has been suggested by Mr. Kane 
that the Locana commentary of Abhinavagupta on Dhvanydloka (the conmentary on the 
kdrikd) was written about 160 years after the Dhvanydloka was composed. The Dhvanydloka 
is the real work on which Abhinava was writing his Locana. For this reason he often refers 
to the author of the Dhvanydloka as the granthakdra. The kdrikds are sometimes called in 
Locana the Mulakdrikd or simply the Kdrikds, and its author was called the kdrikdkdra. 
The author of the Dhvanydloka is also sometimes called the vrttikrt. The study of Locana — 
shows clearly that Abhinavagupta regarded the author of the Kdrikd as being different from 
the author of the Vfiti, In p. 8 Abhinava refers to a poet Manoratba who was a c m- 
temporary of the author of the Kdrikd, In pages 11 and 12 Abhinava tells us that ther 
name of the author of the Vftti or the Dhvanydloka is Anandavardhauacarya. This 
work Dhvanydloka is called by the name Sahrdaydloka a ud Kdvydlo^a in the colophors. 
In the penultimate verse at the end of the 4th uddyota there is a verse which runs as 
follows 

kdvydkhye khilasaukhyadhdmani vivudhodydne dhvanir darHtal}. 

This suggests that the name of the original work on which Inandavardhana 
commented was called Kdvyadhvani or some other name associated with Kavya. It 
is for this reason that Anandavardbana’s Vrtti was called Kdvydloka or Dhvanydloka, 
Prof. Sovani in J.K.A.S., 1910, suggested that it was called Sahfdaydloka because 
probably the name of the author of the Kdrikd was Sabfdaya. P. V. Kane has further 
suggested that the passage in Mukula Bhat(a*s Abhidhavfttimatfka was considerably 
earlier than Abhinava^s; — the passage dhvanefy sahrdayair nutanatayd upavari^itasya 
and also the passage in the same work, sdhrdayailj, kdvyavartmani nirupitd and the 
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From the considerations stated in the foot-notes, we find 
that there is no certainty regarding the authorship of the kdrikas, 
sometimes called the Mulakdrika or the Dhvanikdrikd. The 
author is sometiues referred to as Dhvanikara or Dhvanikrt. 
There was probably for centuries before the advent of Abhinava- 
gupta or even Anandavardhana, the author of the vjrtti or the 


reference by Pratiharenduraja in his commentary on Udbhata, kaiicit sahrdayair dhvanir- 
nama vyafljakatvahhedatma, prove that Sahrdaya was the name of the author of the 
Kdrikas. But as to whether 8ah|*daya was or was not the author of the Kdrikd, the argument 
does not seem to be conclusive, for there is a plural number to the word and no honcrific title 
attached to it, and as such Sahrdaya may mean the intuitive school of poetry and not the 
name of any person. 

The passage, sahrdayo-mauoj^prtfaye occurring in the first kdrikd would naturally suggest 
that the name of the author of the Kdrikd could not have been Sahydaya, for in that case 
it would be very unusual for him to refer to himself in the third person and then say that 
the work was written for giving pleasure to him, unless of course the word aahrdoya conUined 
a pun. The other view that I venture to suggest is that the word sahfdaya probably 
referred to a school of literary critics who regarded the intuitive implication as appealing to 
the heart either by way of emotion or by way of suggesting truths. So also the word, 
sahrdayodaya-ldhha-hetu means — for the benefit that there may arise the intuitive con- 
naissance of poetic value. The word sahrdaya and its synonym sucetas occur often in the 
Kdrikas, the Vrtti and the Locana. The Dhvanydloka, in discussing the nature of sahrdaya- 
tva, says (p. 11),— ycfdni kdvydnuSilandbhydsavaMd visadibhute manomukure varnantya- 
ianmayihhavanayogyatd te hrdayasarrivddahhdjah sahidaydh--i.e., those are to be called 
sahrdayas whose mind after a long and continued practice of literature has become as 
transparent as a mirror such that whatever is described to them through literature enters into 
them in such a manner that they by their (natural or earned) capacity can exercise a 
sympathy by which they may identify themselves with the same and thereby thepoet*8 heart, 
as revealed through literature, may communicate itself without restraint to them — not only 
the poets but otlier persons having similar capacities may find themselves in communication 
with one ar. other through the poet’s heart as revealed in literature. The Locana speaks of 
Anandavardhana as sahfdaya-cakravurti as the king of the sahrdayas. In the last verse of 
the Dhvanydloka Anandavardhana says isatkdvyam tattvav^ayary, sphurita-prasupta-kalparii 
manahsu paripakvadhiydrii yaddsit tad vydkarot sahvdayodayaldhhahetau anandavardhana iti 
praihitdhhidhdnah , The essence of the couplet is that what had appeared in the minds of 
literary connoisseurs of excellence but had remained there in a dreamy and inarticulate state, 
has been clearly explained and formulated in the Dhvanydloka and with that very purpoae 
the work has been written. 

It is thus obvious that there were a largo body of literary connoisseurs who had dis- 
covered the nature of dhvani and rasa as being the essence of poetry and it is this body of 
men who have often been referred to as sahxdayas, I therefore cannot think that the name 
sahfdaya was the name of the Karikakars and that it was the Karikakara who was referred 
to by the term sahfdaya by Mukula and others. 
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kafih&s which is referred to as the grantha or the text by 
Abhinavagupta in his Locana commentary, a school of poetical 
connoisseurs who regarded the essence of charm of poetry as 
being the truth of the emotion communicated to us by the poet 
through his art which so completely deluged the mind of the 
audience or the reader that it could not be distinguished from 
what was communicated in this manner.. 

The name of Anandavardhana’s vrtti is Dhvanyaloka or 
Kavyalokaf and the name of the vrtti by Abhinavagupta is 
Locana as I have already mentioned. 

By 900 A.D. Anandavardhana had become a well-knowu 
writer and Raja^ekhara of the 10th century refers to 
Anandavardhana and so does also Jalhana in his Sukti- 
muktavali.^ 

It is curious to notice that already in early times there were 
some confusions among the old authors of Alamkara regarding 
the identity of the author of the Vrtti, as Mr. Kane points out. 
Thus Pratiharenduraja refers to some of the doctrines in the 
Vrtti, and also to a verse claimed by Anandavardhana, as his 
own to Sahrdaya. Kuntaka, the author of Vakroktijivita, is said 
to refer to a verse of Anandavardhana as belonging to Dhvani- 
kara. Mahimabhatta, a contemporary of Abhinavagupta, makes 
no distinction between the authors of the Karika and the Vrtti. 
Ksemendra in his Aucitya-vicdra-carcca refers to the kdrikds as 
belonging to Anandavardhana and so does Hemacandra. Vi^va- 
natha in his Sdhitya-darparM II. 12. quotes the first verse as 
belonging to Dhvanikara and ascribes a Vrtti to the Dhvanikara. 
We thus see that there is a great conflict of opinion between 


^ pratibhd»vyutpattyoh pratibhd ^reyast, sd hi haver avyutpattuktiarp do§am 
aheam dcchddayati, tatrdha :-^avyutpattukrto do§ah Saktydsarpvriyate kaveht yastvaiakti- 
krtastasya sa iha\iiyavahhd$ate (Dhvanyaloka t p. 1B7). 

— Eajaiekharai Kavyammarpsa (p. 16). 

Also, 

dhvanindtigabhirei^a kavyaiaitvaniveHad^ Knandavardhanal} kasya ndstddnarkda* 
vardhanal^, 

-^jEUiatekhara as quoted by Jalhana aod as pointed oat in J.B»B.A,S., Vol. 17, p. 57. 
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4bbinavagupta and these authors, and it is exceedingly difficult 
for us to come to a decisive conclusion.* 

My own view is that the view of Abhinava that the Dhvani- 
kara and Anandavardhana are two different persons is well- 
attested by an intimate study of Anandavardhana’s vrtti, which 
in some places differs from that of the Dhvanikara while in 
others it modifies and elaborates ^he meagre statements of the 
Dhvanikara in such a manner that it is Anandavardhana and not 
Dhvanikara who can rightly take pride in having evolved an 
original system of dhvani in a systematic manner though ele- 
ments of it are found in, the Dhvanikara’s Karikas and even 
before him. That this was the case was lost sight of on account 
of the fact that the views of Anandavardhana have in general 
been in agreement with the teaching of the Karikas. This led 
to the confusion among many writers that the writer of the 
Vrtti, Anandavardhana, was identical with the writer of the 
Karikas. Therefore, Anandavardhana has often been referred to 
as the Dhvanikara. It is almost impossible to say who really the 
Dhvanikara was. Jacobi’s attempt to fix the date of Dhvanikara 
through the date of the poet Manoratha of the 8th century A.D. 

^ Mr. Kane following Sovsni has suggested that Sahydaya was the name of the author 
of the Karika to which I signiBed my dissent for it seems to me that there is ample evidence 
to show that though no elaborate treatise on the subject was written yet the dhvani view 
was current in tradition as Anandavardhana himself says (p. 10) t'—parampar ay a samdmn&tal^y 
i.c., carried through unbroken tradition, to which the Locana comments,— etndpt 
pustake§u vivecanat ityahhiprdyahj i.e.f though the subject of dhvani was not treated in a 
special work, yet the theory was known and propagated through unbroken tradition. It is this 
school of thinkers who are in my opinion referred to by the word sahrdaya. He knew also 
that Prstiharenduraja after referring to the views of the sahrdayas said that the views of the 
0 ab]rdaya 8 regarding dhvani is already included in the theory of alarpkdras. He then treats 
of the three kinds of dhvani ^ vastu^ alarpkdra and ra^a, and there are eiamples given by 
Dhvanikara as these three divisions of dhvani are but examples of alarpkdra. 

Winternitz also thinks that the ground of the Dhvanikarikas is to be found in Ud* 
bha ta *8 woik,~ Die Lehre des Udhha\ay dass in der Siimmung das Wesen der Poesie zu 
suchen eei, hildete die Grundlage fUr die Dhvanikdrikds ^ 120 Memorialstrophen fiber Poetik 
von einem ungenannten V erf assert zu denen Anandavardhana von Kaschmit urn 860 n. 
Chr, seinen Uberaus lehrreichen kommentar Dhvanydloka geechreihen hat, der in der Tat 
ein selhsidndiges Werk ilber das Wesen der Diohikunst ist, pp. 17-18, Geschichte d^r 
indischen Litteratur, 
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(according to Rdjatarahgini, the minister oi the king Jayapi^aj 
is also due to a confusion ; for if Abhinava’s opinion is to be 
accepted, Manoratha was not a contemporary of the Dhvanikara but 
of Anandavardhana. We thus see that both the name and the 
date of the Dhvanikara is uncertain. The fact that we find no 
references in the Dhvanikara’s Kdrikas to either Dandin or 
Bhamaha or Vamana, does not^rove that he was not a contem- 
porary of either of them. Anandavardhana’ s date, however, 
may be regarded as the 8th century A.D, if the identity of the 
poet Manoratha and of the minister-poet Manoratha be accepted. 
Abhinava must have lived about 150 years since the date of 
Anandavardhana. If Manoratha flourished in the reign of 
Jayapida, and he was a contemporary of Anandavardhana, 
as stated by Abhinava, Anandavardhana’s date may be regarded 
as well-nigh fixed. Rajasekhara says that Ananda-vardhana 
flourished in the reign of Avantivarma (855-83) of Kashmir.’ 

To the students of Indian Philosophy, Abhinavagupta is 
known for his prolific works on the PratyabhijM school of 
Ka^mir Saivism. In addition to these he also wrote many 
verses, probably Mvya works, stotra works, as well as a 
commentary called Vivarana on the Kdvyakaiituka of his teacher 
Bhattatauta. From the colophon to his Paratrimhkd Vivarana 
we know that his grandfather was Varahagupta, father Cukhala 
and his younger brother was called Manorathagupta. He had 
many gurus. Thus in the Locana commentary he not only 
refers to his teacher Bhattenduraja but also quotes verses from 
him. He is profuse in his praises of his guru Bhattenduraja. 
Prom the references in the Locana it appears that he had in 
all probjability studied Dhvanydloka with his teacher Bhattendu- 
raja, who was not only a poet but a critic also. It has already 
been suggested that this Bhattenduraja should be regarded as 


1 muH&kai}ah iivasvdmi kavir dnandavardhanah prathdm ratndkarahdgdt samrdjye' 
vaniivarmail^al^t -Rdjatarahgini, V. 34. 

This is in hsrmony with the fact that he quotes Udbba^ who flourished in the 800 
A.P. spfl was quoted by Rdjatarahgini of 900 A*Pt 
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different from Priitiharenduraja, the commentator of Udbhata, 
as Pratiharenduraja was not in favour of counting the 
independent importance of dhvani, and he was probably a 
southerner. It is however interesting to notice that in the 
Samudrananda and the Alanikarasanasva (p. 130, Trivandrum) 
Pratiharenduraja is regarded as identical with Bhattehduraja 
(see also p. 34 of Alamkdra-sdra-samgraha-laghu-vrtti), Bhatta- 
tauta was another teacher of Abbinavagupta, whose work 
Kavyakautuka was commented on by Abbinavagupta. Utpala 
is referred to in the Locana as his parama-guru . On the 
subject of Pratyahhijhd Philosophy his teacher was probably 
Laksmanaguru. 

The DhvanydJoka contains four uddyotas or chapters. In 
the first chapter be takes up the problem as to whether the 
claims of dhvani as being the essence of literature may be 
accepted as true or whether it can be included within laksana 
or ahhidha. He holds that literature is appreciated not for its 
direct meaning or the information that it carries, but for the 
grace or beauty (like that of ladies) which is inexpressible but 
can be felt (pratlyamdna) . This pratiyamana or expression 
transcending the meaning is of three kinds, (1) it may manifest 
a truth {vastu-dhvani) ; (2) suggest a comparison {alanikara- 
dhvani) ; or (3) communicate an emotion (rasa-dhvanij. Mere 
grammarians and lexicographers do not understand the value 
of this suggestive expression. It is only when the suggestive 
expression supersedes the ordinary meaning that a kavya becomes 
a dhvani- kavya. In alarnkdras such as samdsokti, dksepa, 
paryydyokti, etc., though there is a suggestive sense yet it is 
the primary sense that appears to be chiefly dominant there. 
Dhvani is of two kinds, (1) avivaksitavdeya and (2) the 
t)ivak§itdnyaparavdcya. In the first case the primary meaning 
or the vdeya has not the intended sense, it is only the suggested 
sense that is intended whereas in the latter case the suggestive 
sensei is only more graceful and beautiful than the ordinary 
sense^ though the ordinary sense is also conveyed. Abhinava 

69— 1848B 
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and 5.nandavardhana also try to distinguish here between hhakti 
or lahsana and dhvani. In the second chapter the avivaksita- 
vacya-dhvani is further subdivided into arthdntara-samkramita 
and atyanta-tiraskrta-vdcya and the vivaksitanyapara-vacya is 
further subdivided into asamlaksya-krama and samlaksya-krama. 
The former is found in the case of the communication of rasa 
or rasdhhasa, etc. He also distinguishes there between the 
alanikdras, rasavat, preya, etc., and rasadhvani and also deals 
with the difference between the gunas and alanikdras. He 
also further subdivides the samlaksyakrama-vyanga and the 
asatnlaksyakrama-vyaiiga. In the 3rd chapter he further classi- 
fies vyanjand as being from pada, vdkya, sarnghatand and 
prahandha, the manner in which the rasa is manifested, the 
figures which are particularly favourable to particular rasas, 
the plot in its relation to rasas, the subtle manner in which 
the particular suffixes, etc., may manifest the asarnlaksyakrama- 
vyanga dominance and subordination of rasas and their 
conflict. He also repudiates the view that vyafljand is not 
anumdna. The rltis and vrttis are also discussed. In the 
4th chapter he discusses the nature of the pratihhd of poets, 
gunlhhuta-vyaiiga, or where the dhvani is either inferior or 
equal in status to the primary meaning. He also treats of 
the unlimited field of poetry which true geniuses may 
discover. 

The Lucana commentary has two other commentaries 
called Locana-vydkhya-kaumudi by Parame^varacaryya. None 
of these commentaries has yet been published. 


RiJA^BKHARA 

The Kdvya-mimdrnsd of Raja^ekhara, published in the 
Gaekwa(J Oriental Series, is a handbook for poets and is written 
in eighteen chapters, such as, (i) Mstra-saifigraha, treating 
pf the origin of alaipkdra-^dstra ; (ii) iastra-nirde^a, distinguishing 
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between 4astra and kavya ; (in) kavya-purusotpatti, a mythical 
account of a kavya-purusa, whose body is word and its sense 
and the various languages, its limbs, the rasa its self or 
dtman, and so on; the kavya-purusa is married to sahitya-vidyd- 
vadhu ; (tv) pada-vakya-viveka dealing with ^akti, pratibhd 
vyutpatti or erudition, samadhi (concentration) and ahhydsa 
(practice) as constitutive of the efficient art of writing poetry ; 
(v) kdvyapdkakalpa dealing with vyutpatti or erudition, iastra- 
kavi, kdvya-kavi and uhhaya-kavi ; {vi) padavakija-viveka dealing 
with the nature of §ahda and vdkya ; {vii) pdtha-praiisthd 
dealing with the proper language and style to be followed 
and the sort of intonation that is found in different parts 
of India ; (vUi) kdvydrthanaya dealing with sources of 
the materials of literature ; (ix) artha-vydpli dealing with 
the indispensable element of kavya as rasa ; (x) kavi-caryyd 
dealing with the discipline through which a poet must undergo 
and the external environment in which the poet should live ; 
(xi-xiii) the extent to'which a poet can appropriate and utilise 
his predecessors’ words and thoughts ; xiv-xvi dealing with 
conventions of poetry and fauna and flora of India ; xvii dealing 
with Geography of India together with economic and other 
products and the complexion of the different races of India ; 
xviii deals with the seasons, the winds, birds, etc. He quotes 
many old writers and has also been quoted in turn by Hema- 
candra, Vagbhata, Manikyacandra and Somesvara. He was 
probably a Marhatta man who not only wrote the Kdvya-mlmdrrisd 
but also Nala-rdmdyana and Karpura-madjarl in Prakrt as well 
as ViddhaMlahhafljikd and Bdlahhdrata, otherwise called 
Pracan^apatTidava and Haravildsa. He is said to have lived in 
the first quarter of the 10th century.* 


* Indian Antiquary t Vol, 16, Vol. 84 aod Epigraphica Indica, Vol. I, show thal 
Mabendrap&la and Nirbbaya Narendra lived between 902 and 907, and the date of his soc 
Mahip&la is 917 A.D. Baja4ekhara was the teacher of Nirbhaya and he speaks of the king 
Mahlpftla, the ton of Nirbfaaya Narendra. 
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Bhattatauta 

We have already referred the Kavyakautuka of Bhattatauta, 
the teacher of Abhinavagupta, on which the latter had written a 
commentary called Ftvarana. So far we can collect his views 
as has already been done by Mr. Kane. We can say that he 
regarded Sdntarasa as the most dominant one. and superior to all 
other rasas. He further held that in understanding a poet the 
reader must undergo the same experiences as the poet has 
done.^ 

Ksemendra in his Aucitya-vicara-carccd and Heraacandra 
in his Kdvyanuidsana and Some^vara in his commentary on 
Kdvyaprakdia refers to Kavyakautuka. The Kdvyaprakdia- 
saniketa of Manikyacandra also makes references to Bhattatauta. 
It has also been suggested by Hemacandra that Bhattatauta was 
against the view that the dramatic emotion was due to imitation 
and this has been elaborately shown in the Abhinavabhurati com- 
mentary and Bharata’s Natya-sutra. 

/ ' 

Kuntaka 

The Vakrokti-jivita of Kuntaka has been edited and published 
by Dr. S. K, De. In his work Vakrokti-jivita he profusely 
quotes Bhamaba and Dandin and sometimes Udbbata also. The 
Locana of Abhinavagupta contains no reference to Vakrokti-jivita 
and neither does he refer to the Locana. It is assumed therefore 
that he was a contemporary of Abhinavagupta and lived between 
925 to 1025 A.D.* 

His work is divided into 4 chapters and it consists of 
kdrikas and their interpretations with examples. He held a 
theory that vakrokti was the soul of poetry but even in 
Bhamaha we find that certain alavrikdras were not regarded as 

^ “ ndyakasya kaveh Sroiu)} samdno' nubhavastatah ** quqted in the Locana, p. 29. 

^ The following literature may be consulted on Kaotali;|l 'Jacobi, Z.D.M.G. 56, 
1902 ; also 62, 1908 ; T. Gspapati Sastrl in ibe Trivendrum Sanskrit Series, VoU V ; see also 
Haricand's Kdliddsa, 
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alanikaras as there was no vakrokti in them. Vakrokti as 
the essence of Kavya literature is therefore not a discovery or 
invention of Kuntaka, but it was he who gave it a finished 
form. It seems that in most cases various definitions given are 
Kuntaka’s own and so also are most of the examples. Most of 
the later writers such as the author of Ekavali, Some^vara, 
Manikyacandra, etc., all refer to the views of Kuntaka for 
refutation, preferring the dhvani theory to the vakrokti. But as 
I have shov/ed elsewhere, that the idea of vakrokti includes 
dhvani in it. 

The word vakrokti literally means arch-speech. While 
anything is signified directly by the ordinary meaning of the 
words the speech may be regarded as straight and direct. But 
when the intended expression is carried by other means it may be 
called arch-speech. The word and its meaning constitute the 
kavya. The W'ord, however, that is constitutive of a kavya 
should be such that though it has many meanings it only 
expresses or implies that particular meaning which the speaker 
intends to convey. The significance should be such that it 
can produce delight to men of literary taste, the meaning should 
be such that in its own spontaneous wave it should create 
beauty.* Real poetry must be the submission of an idea in a 
striking and charming manner. 

The word and the sense both co-operate together in producing 
kavya. But to what end do they co-operate? To this 
Kuntaka’s reply is that they co-operate in producing an 
indescribable charm or beauty. Both the word and the sense 
play their own respective roles in producing the charm of poetry, 
and in the writings of a really great poet, they compete with 
one another in producing the effect. There are various ways in 
which this is effected. It inay depend upon the alphabetic 
sounds, the words, the suffixes, the propositions, the contexts. 

^ 4ahdo vivak^itdrthaika-v&cakah any$§u satsu api^ arthah sahrdayahlddakdri 
svaipandasundaral^t ubhdvet&valarpkdryau tayoh punaraJanhftil} t vakroktireva vaidagdhye- 
bhahghbhar^itifucyate. 
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He gives elaborate examples of the uniqueness and strikingness 
of different varieties of poetry. Mahimabhatta, however, 
criticised both Kuntaka and Abhinava.^ 

DhanaSjaya 

The Dahrupa of Dhananjaya is a work on dramaturgy, 
It is a work of four chapters ; the first deals with the different 
parts of a drama, the second with the several kinds of heroes 
and heroines ; the third deals with the practical problems 
concerned in connection with staging a drama and the varieties of 
dramatic demonstration, and the fourth deals with the rasa 
theory. It has a commentary by Dhvanika who had written also 
another work called Kav^yanirnaya. His views were somewhat 
similar to that of Bhattanayaka. 

Dhananjaya was the son of Visnu and a member of the 
rajasabha of Munja (974, 979 and 991-94 A D.) and Dhvanika, 
the commentator, was his brother.^ Dhanafijaya practically 
renaodelled and re-edited the dramaturgical portions of Bharata’s 
Ndtya-Mstra and has often been quoted in later times by writers 
on alamkdra.^ 

This dramaturgical work of Dhananjaya became so famous 
in later times that both Vi^vanatha and Vidyanatha have largely 
drawn upon this work for the materials of their treatment o' 
dramaturgy. The commentator Dhvanika who wrote Da^arupd- 
valoka, quotes from Padmagupta of 995 A.D. and is also quoted 

^ On Kuntaka see Jacobi, Z.D.M.G., 1902 and 1908 and T. Ganapati Saatri, Tri- 
^rendrum Sanskrit Series, No, 5; Haricftnd’s Kalidasa; S. K, De’s Sanshrit Poetics; and 
Mr. Kane's Introduction to Sdhiiya-darpana. 

* See Epigraphica Indica, Vol. I, p. 235, Vol. 2, p. 180; Indian Antiquary t 
Vol. 6, p. 61. 

The work has been published by F. Hall, Bibl.-Ind., Calcutta 1866, and by K. P. 
Parab, Bombay 1897. It has been translated into English by G, C. 0. Haas, Columbia 
Dniversity, Indo-Iranian Series, New York 1912 ; sec also Jacobi, Gdttinger, Gelehrte Anzeigen 
1913 and Barnett. J.R.A.S,, 1913. See also S. L^vi, J. A. 1886. Jacobi holds with L6vi that 
Dhvanika was only the other name of Dhanafijaya. 

3 Das DaiarUpa ist viel Uhersichtiicher und systematischer als das Bhdrattya- 
Nat^ya^Sdstra und wild daher in den spdteren Werken iiher Poetic am hdufigsten zitiert. 
Winter nitz, History of Indian Literature, Vol. HI. p. 20. 
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by Bhoja in his Sarasvati-kantMbharam in the first part of the 
11th century. This suggestion by Jacobi and Levi based on the 
inadvertent reference of a verse of Dhananjaya to Dhvanika 
cannot be supported . For Vidyanatha refers to Dhanaujaya’s 
DaiarWpa but not to the commentary, and Sarngarava quotes 
verses from Dhvanika’s commentary referring them to Dhvanika. 
A few other commentaries were also written on Dahrupa such 
as the commentary by Nrsimhabhatta, the DaMrupa-ttkd by 
Devapani and Dahrupa-paddhati by Kuravirama.* 

Mahimabhatta 

Rajanaka Mahiraabhatta’s Vyakti-viveku, with acommentary 
that breaks off in the middle of the ^nd vimarSa, has been 
published in the Trivendrum Series (1909). His chief purpose 
was to controvert the dhvani theory of Abhinavagupta. He 
does not deny that the soul of poetry is emotion, but he objects 
to the manner of communication as being of a special type 
called dhvani. He holds that the communication is by the 
process of inference.^ 

The work is divided into three chapters or vimarsaf<. In the 
very first verse he gives us the object of his work as leading to 
the demonstration of the fact that all that passes by the name of 
dhvani are really cases of inference.® 

It is not the place here to enter into an elaborate statement 
of the arguments of Mahimabhatta for the destruction of the 
dhvani theory. But it may be pointed out that his attempt 
utterly failed as it left the later writers unconvinced of the 
rightness of his contention. He has often been referred to 
by later writers, but always for refutation. As his views have 

* See De’s Sanskrit Poetics ^ Vol. I, p. 135. 

2 asty ahhisandhdndvasare vyanjakatvam ^ahddndrn gamakatvam tacea Hhgatvam aim 
ca vyahgya^pratitir ling pr at iti revet i lihga-lihgi-hhdva eva te^dm vyahgya^vyafijaka>bhdv( 
ndparah, kakit. See Mahimabhatta *8 Vyakti-viveka, 

3 anumdndntarhhdva^p, sarvvasyaiva dhvanetp prakaSayitumj, vyakti-vivekam kurute 
pra^amya mahitnd pardtii vdcam. Ibid,, Verse I. 
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been summarised in the Alafikdrasarvasva he must be earlier 
than 1100 A. D., and as he quotes the Balardmdyaua of Kaja- 
^ekhara and criticises the Vakroktijlvita he must be placed later 
than 1000 A.D. But Mahimabhatta has also been criticised 
by Mammata in his Kdvyaprakdia. It is therefore likely that 
he lived between 1020 and 1060 A.D. Again, Euyyaka who 
flourished in the first half of the 12th century wrote a commen- 
tary on Mahimabhatta. Mahimabhatta therefore lived between 
Abhinava and Euyyaka, which leads us to the conclusion, 
just arrived. Mahimabhatta’s preceptor is Syamala, who was 
quoted by Ksemendra, and this is quite in harmony 
with our view of MahimabhaMa’s date. It is difficult to say 
whether MahimabhaUa was wholly original regarding his anu- 
mdna theory of rasa, for we know that Sankuka had a similar 
theory and that Anandavardhana refuted a similar theory which 
was current in his time. But at any rate, Mahimabhatta’s 
work is the only elaborate treatise that we have on the anumana 
theory. Mahimabhatta had also written another work called 
Tattvoktikosa, in which he discussed the nature of pratihhd. 
Mahimabhatta’s work, with the commentary of Eajanaka 
Eujjaka, was published by Ganapati Sastrl in Trivendrura 
Sanskrit Series (1S09).^ 


Bhoja 

Bhoja’s Sarasvatt-kanthdhharana is a merely compilatory 
work of great dimension. It was published in Calcutta by 
Anandaram Barua in 1884. It was written by King Bhoja 
w’ho lived in the 11th century A.D. It is divided into five 
chapters of which the first deals with padadosa, vakyado§a and 
vdkyarthadosa of 16 types and 24 gums of Sghda and vdkydrtha. 
In the. 2nd chapter he deals with 24 iahdalarpkaras and in the 
3rd with 24 arthdlarpkdras. In the 4th chapter he deals with 

^ See NarasimbyieDger’s article in J.E.A.8., 1908 ; also Kane’s lotroduction to 
S&hiiyadarpaiiat and De’s Sanskrit Poetics. 
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24 varieties of ^ahdopama and 24 varieties of arthopamd and a 
number of other alamkaras, and in the 5th he deals with rasas, 
bhdvas, the nature of heroes and heroines, the five sandhis of 
drama and the four vrttis. 

He quotes profusely from Dandin’s Kavyadar^a, Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhuti, Bana and Sriharsa, Rajafiekhara, Rudrata 
and Magha. In dealing with the figures, upamd, dksepa, samd- 
sokti and apahnuti, he follows Agnipurdna. He counts 6 rltis, 
vaidarhhl, pdncdll, gaudl, avantikd, Idtiyd and mdgadhl, as 
instances of iabddlamkdra. He reduces the six pramdnas of 
Jaimini to figures of speech, and though he speaks of eight 
rasas, he gives extreme emphasis to ^rhgdra, and in his Srhgdra- 
prakd&a he admits only one rasa, viz., srhgdra. It is curious 
enough to see that he regarded gums and rasas as alarnkdras. 

Numerous works are ascribed to Bhoja. He is said to 
have written one Dharmaidstra and passages from this are found 
quoted in the Mitdksard and the Ddyabhdga. He wrote a com- 
mentary on the Yoga&dstra called the Rajamdrtanda and an 
astronomical work called Ra/awrgfan/ca (1012-43). The Sarasvatu 
kanthdbharana was probably composed between 1030 and 1050. 
It has a commentary called Ratnadarpana by Ratne^vara.’ 

^ Apart from Ratnadarpana there are at least three other commentaries on Sarasvati- 
kanthdbharana, viz., Sarasvaiikanthdbharana-mdrjjand by Harinatha, Duskaracitra-prakdhkd 
by Lak^mlnaths Bba^ta, and Sarasvatikanthdhharana-tikd by Jdgad<ihara, who wrote 
commentaries on the Meghaduta, Vasavadattd, VenUarphdra, Mdlaiimddhava, etc. Hari* 
krsi^a Vyasa is also supposed lo have written a comm^ntery on Sarasvatukanthdbhara^g 
(see 8. K. De's Sanskrit Poetics). Dr. Bhaodarkar in hia Early History of the Deccan 
came to the conclusion that Bhoja belonged to the first half of the 11th century. Dr. Buhler 
in his Introduction to the V ikramdhkadevacarita holds that Bhoja flourished at a somewhat 
later dale. Rdjatarahgini refers to Bhoja as a man of great charity and Buhler thinks that 
the pa'^sage in question in Rdjatarahgini refers to the period when Kalasa was crowned king 
of Kashmir in 1062. This has, however, been doubted by others and instead of Kalasa the 
reference is to king Ananta. Buhler further says that there is a quotation from Caura^ 
paflcdSikd in Sarasvatikar^thdbharana, Ca^rapaiicdsikd was written by Bilhaqtci but this 
also is not absolutely certain. According to the Bhojaprabandha Bhoja reigned for 65 years. 
Mufijai the uncle of Bhoja, was killed by Tailaka between 994 and 97 A.D. and he was 
succeeded by his brother Sindhula, also called Navasabasafika. An inscription of Jayasiipha 
is found dated 1112 Saqivat, t.e., 1065 A.D. This shows that Bhoja could not have been 
living beyond 1064 A.D. A land grant by Bhoja dated 1021 A.D. has also been found. 
Bhoja probably ascended the throne in 1005 A.D. and died before 1054. 

70-1848B 
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Ksemendra 

He wrote two works on Alartikara, the Aucitya-vicHra-carcea 
and the Kavi-kanthahharana. In addition to this he wrote 
Bharata-maiijan, the Brhatkathd-mafljan, the Rdjdvali and forty 
other works. He also wrote on metre a work called Suvrtti-tilaka. 

In his Aucitya-vicara-carcca he holds that propriety {aucitya) 
is the soul of poetry, and when any description, alartikara, rasa, 
etc., oversteps its proper bounds it hurts the rasa and mars the 
poetry.* 

In his Kavi-kahthahharana he deals with the following 
subjects : — kavitvaprapii, iiksd, camatkrti, gunadosahodha, 
paricayaprdpti. He also gives certain directions regarding gunas 
and dosas. He also regarded the study of grammar, logic and 
drama as indispensable for a poet. He probably flourished in 
1050 A.D. at the time of King Ananta who ruled in Kashmir 
(1020-1063).’“ 


Mammata 

Mammata’s Kdvya-prakdia is a first class work of compilation. 
It became later on the model for any other similar works of 
compilation. In the first chapter he deals with the object of 
writing kavya, the definition of kavya and its subdivision as 
good and bad. The second chapter is devoted to the study of 
words, ahhidhd, laksand and vyanjana, the third with the 
functions of different kinds of vyafljana ; the fourth with the 
varieties of dhvani and the nature of rasa ; the fifth with gunu 
hhuta-vyaflga and its eight subdivisions ; the sixth with citra-kavya, 
the seventh with dosas, the eighth with gunas and their 
distinctions from alarpkdra, the ninth with iabdalarnkdra and 
rlti and the tenth with alarpkdras. 

^ anaucityamfte nanyat rasa^hhangasya kdrananit prasiddhaucityahananastu rasa$yo* 
pani^at pard. 

* For information about his work, see Bdhlcr’g Kasmir Reports, pp. 45-46, 

Vol. 16, pp. 157-79 and also the extra number, pp. 5-9. 
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Though a compiler, Mammata is also an independent critic. 
Thus he criticises Bhattodbhata, Rudrata, Mahimabhatta, 
Vamana and others. He also finds fault with Bhamaha and 
upholds the dhvani theory. 

The work is divided into karika and vrtti. Vidyabhusana in 
bis Sahityakaumudi, Mahe^vara and Jayarama in bis Tilaka, 
hold that the kdrikds were written by Bharata and the vrtti by 
Mammata.^ 

From considerations mentioned in the footnote, Kane defends 
the view that both the vrtti and the kdrikd were written by the 
same person. But whatever that may be, the whole of the 
work was not written by Mammata. The commentator of 
Kdvyaprakdia, Ruyyaka, in his Sarnketa commentary says that 
Mammata could not finish the work but that it was finished by 
some other person. The apparent unity is due to his imitating 
the style of Mammata.^ 

Jayantabhatta, Some^vara, Narahari, Sarasvatitirtha, 
Kamalakara, A.nanda Yajfle4vara, the commentators of Kdvya- 
prakdSa, also uphold this view. Rajanaka Ananda in bis com- 
mentary says that Mammata wrote up to the parikara alanikara 
and the rest was written by Allata or Alata.® 

^ The ground for such an assertion is that some of the kdrikds are identical \vith th 
verses of Ndiya-Sdstra, e.g,, SThgara^Jidsya-kari^na^rati rhdsaica, etc. 

A gain t in the Of tti to the hrst ftdrtTrd the writer of the kdnkd is referred to in the 
third person as granihakft pardmf^ati which seems to indicate that the writer of the kdrikd is 
a different person than that of the Oftti. There in the 10th ulldsa there is a difference of 
opinion between the and the Offti, in kdfikd * samasia-vasin-m^ayam,' Against 

thia it can be urged that out of the 142 kdrikds only a faw agree with Hharata’s. So other 
kdrikds may also be pointed out which are adaptations from V§mana and the Dhvanikdrikd. 
The use of the third person also is often a fashion with ihe commentators. The supposed point 
of difference is in reality an elacidition or modification rather than difference. 

* esa grantho grantha-kftdnena kathamapyasamdptatvdt aparena puriidtaie^atvdi 
dvikhais4o'pi akhaiiiatayd yad avabhdsaU tatra sarpqha^nnaita heiufy 
8 kftal}, ir%.mamma\dcdryya-varyyaili f arikardvadhih 

prahandhah pdrital}, ieso vidhd-ydlla^a^sdrii^d, 

Ar^una yarin& a commentator of Amaruiatafta» of the 13th century, in quolina a verse 
from Kdvyaprakdia says, yathoddhxtdr\} do§anirnaye mammaidlla^dhhydm. Arjuna Varma 
was almost a contemporary of Mammata and his words are to be trusted. Allata *a work 
commences from some part of the 7th chapter. 
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I agree, however, with Kane that there is no reason to 
suppose that the kdrikas were written by Bharata, for in that case 
the vrtti of the rasakarikds should not have supported the 
contention of the kdrika by quoting Bharata. 

Mammata refers to Abhinavagupta, and to Bhoja, and as 
such must have lived in or about 1056 A.D. Kavyafrakdia had 
many commentaries, such as, Bdlacittdnurafljinl by Narahari 
Sarasvatitirtha, Dipikd by Jayantabhatta, both belonging to the 
13th century A.D. ; Kavyddaria by Someivara, Kdvyaprakdia- 
viveka by Sridhara, Kdtyaprakd^a-dlpikd, by Chandidasa, 
Kdvyaprakd4a~darpana by Vi^vanatha of the 14th century, 
Sdhitya-dlpika by Bhaskara, Kdvyaprakd&a-vistdrikd by Parama- 
nanda Cakravarttl, Kdtyaprakaia-dlpikd by Govinda Thakkura. 
On this last-mentioned work Vaidyanatha wrote a commentary 
called Prabhd. Nagojibhatta wrote the Uddyota, Jayarama 
Nyayapaficanana wrote a commentary on the KdvyaprakdSa called 
the Kdvyaprakdia-txlaka and Srivatsalafichana wrote Sdrahodhinl. 
Rabi wrote a commentary called Madhumatl, and Ratnapani 
Kavyadarpana. Mahe^vara Nyayalainkara wrote Bhdvdrtha- 
cintdmavit and Rajanaka Ananda wrote Kavyapraka^a-nidariana. 
Again, Rajanakaratnakantha wrote a commentary called Sdra- 
samuccaya. Narasimha Thakkura wrote Narusimha-manisd, 
Vaidyanatha Udaharana-candrikd, Bhimasena Dlksita wrote 
Sudhasagara, Baladeva Vidyabhu§ana wrote a commentory called 
Sahitija-kaumudl and a Tippanl called Krsndnandinl. Nagoji- 
bhatta wrote two commentaries, Laghuddyota and Brhaduddyota. 
In addition to this we have a commentary by Vacaspati and also 
a commentary by Eamal&kara Bba^ta. 

Ruyyaza 

His work Alamkdra-sarvasva is a standard work on figures 
of speech. He summarises and compiles the views of Bhamaha, 
Udbha^a, Rudra^a, Vamana, the Vakrokti-flvita the Vyakti- 
viveka and the Dhvanikara, and deals with about 75 arthd- 
larpkdras in addition to the iaMdlarpkdras, punaruktivgddbhdsa^ 
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chekanuprdsa, vrttanuprdsa, yamaka, Idtdnuprdsa and citra. 
He adds a few more alamkaran to Mammata's list, such as, 
parindma, rasavat, preyas, urjjasvt, samdhita, hhavodaya, bhdi'a- 
sandhi, hhdva^avalatd and adds two new alamkdras, vikalpa and 
vicitra. Vi^vanatha was inspired by Ruyyaka and drew some of 
his materials from him. So also did EkdvaU and Kuvahyd- 
nanda. He also sometimes criticises some of the older writers, 
such as, Abhinava, on the subject of alamkdra. He also often 
refers to Kdcyaprakd^a. He differs from Mammata on the 
principle on which iabddlamkdra and arthdlamkdra are to be dis- 
tinguished. When Mammata said that the principle should be 
anvaya-vyatireka , Ruyyaka said that it should be d^rayd4rayi- 
bhdva. The definitions of many of the alamkdras, however, are 
the same as in Kdvijaprakdia . 

There is some dispute regarding the authorship of the Vrtti. 
In the Kavyamala edition the first verse says that the Vrtti 
belongs to the author of the KdrikdJ This view is also support- 
ed by Jayaratha who commented upon the work 75 years later, 
and so did many of the later writers. But theTanjore MSS. says 
that the Alarnkdrasutras were written by his teacher to which 
Ruyyaka supplied the Vrtti.^ In the Trivandrum edition, how- 
ever, the commentator Samudrabandha says that the Vrtti 
was written by one Mankhuka or Mankha. We know from 
Mankha’s Srlkantha-carita (25. 26-30) that Mankha was the 
pupil of Ruyyaka. It appears therefore that there w’as a tradi- 
tion that Ruyyaka wrote the Kdrikd and Mankha wrote the Vrtti. 
But the conscientious opinion of such persons as Kumarasvami 
(Ratnapana), Jagannatha, Jayaratba and other writers being on 
the side that both the Kdrikd and the Vrtti were written by 
Ruyyaka, we may safely ignore the statement of Samudrabandha 
(1300 A.D.) who is amuchlater writer.® According to a colophon 

^ nijdJanihdra-mtrandin vfttyd tdtparyam ucyafe 

Alar(ikdrasarvvasvat Vetiel, 

* gurvalarfihdrasutrandrrt vrttyd dtparyam ucyate. 

* P. V. Kane’s Introduction to Sdhityadarpana, 
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of the MS. of the Sahrdaya-llla, Eucaka was another name 
of Ruyyaka and he was the son of Eajanakatilaka/ According 
to Jayaratha Riiyyaka wrote a commentary on the Kdvyaprukah 
called KavyapraMSa-saniketa. The work Alamkdra-sarvasva is 
often referred to by later writers merely as Sarvasva. In addi- 
tion to Kdvydlamkdra-sarvasm, Ruyyaka wrote many other works, 
such as, Alamkdrdmsdrinl, Kdvyaprakdia-samketa, Ndtaka- 
mlmdmsd, Vyaktiviveka-vicdra^ Snkantha-stava, Sahrdaya-ltld, 
Sdhitya-mimdnisd, Harsacarita-vdrttika. 

As Ruyyaka quotes from Vikramanka-deva-carita, composed 
about 1085 A.D. according to Biibler, and criticises the Vyakti- 
viveka and the Kdvyaprakdh, he must*have therefore lived after 
1100 A.D. Mahkha’s i^nfeantlia-cflrita is said to have been com- 
posed between 1135 and 1145 A.D., as Alamkdra-sarvasva con- 
tains quotation from this work it must have been composed not 
earlier than 1150 A.D. The KdvijaprakdSa-sarriketa of 
Manikyacandra composed between 1159-60 often refers to the 
Alarnkdra-sarvasva. Therefore the Alanikdra-sarvasva was 
probably composed between 1135 and 1153.* 

Of the commentaries Jayaratha’s VimarSini was particularly 
famous. It was probably written sometime in the 13tb century. 
Jayaratha wrote also another work called Tantrdloka-viveka. 
The other commentator, Samudravandha, was in the court of 

^ Seo Piscbers Introduction to SfrigdraMlaka (pp. 28-29^. 

* The work was translated into German by Jacobi in Z.D. M G. 62,1908. Jacobi in 
J.R A.S. 1897 held that it was possible that Buyyaka wrote the sutras and MaAkba the Vftti, 
See also Haiicand's K&liddsa. 

Ruyywka was also the author of Sahfdaya-IM, published by R. Pischel. See also De’a 
Sanskrit Poetics in which the view held above regarding the identity of authorship of the Vftti 
and the K&rikd bas been subscribed to. 

The fact that five verses of Srikantha’Carito oocur in Alahkdrasarvasm may be due 
to the reason that the Srikan^ha-carita of Mafikba was submitted to Ruyyaka among oUiera 
for criticism 

The work has been published in the E§vyam&l& series and the Trivandrum series, the 
first containing the commentary Alaritkara-vmariini and the second, the Vftki of Samudra- 
bandha. There is also another comm^tary on it which has not yet been published, T^ich 
is called Alay^kara-safljivani by Vidyficakravartti. It was probably written before Mallinfitba’s 
commentary, before the 14th century. 
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Ravivarraa who was born in 1265 A.D. and he may have 
flourished towards the end of the 13th century or towards the 
beginning of the 14th century, 

ViOBHATA I 

The Vaghhatalanikara of Vagbhata with a commentary by 
Sirphadevagani has been published in the Kavyamala series. 
It is a small work containing 260 kariMs, divided into 5 
chapters. The first chapter deals with the nature of Kavya 
and holds that pratibhd is the source of Kavya. Pratibhd, 
vyutpatti and ahhyasa are the three conditions which lead to 
the successful production of poetry. The second chapter is 
devoted to the description of languages in which Kavya is 
written, such as Sarps^krta, Prdkrta, Apabhram^a and Bhiitu- 
bhdsd. It divides Kavya into metrical, non-metrical and mixed 
and deals with the eight dosas of pada, vdkya and artha. The 
4th chapter deals with the iabddlamkdras , citravakrokti, anuprdsa 
and yamaka and 35 arthdlamkdras and treats of two styles, 
Vaidarbhl and Gaiidi. 

The author was a Jaina and his real name in Prakrt is 
Bahata and he was probably the son of Soma. The examples are 
mostly the author’s own. He probably wrote also a Mahdkdvya 
called Nemi-nirvdna. He probably lived in the first half of 
the 12th century. 


Hemacandra 

His Kdvydnu^dsana is a small work of compilation with 
but little originality. It is written in the form of sutra and 
vrtti. The sutras were probably called the Kdvydnu4dsana and 
the vrtti was called Alarnkdra-cuddmani. There is a short 
commentary on the Vrtti containing some examples. It is 
divided into eight chapters. The first deals with the nature of 
Kavya, regarding what constitutes Kavya, the various meanings of 
^abda and artha. The second deals with rasa^ the third treats 
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of dosa, the fourth the fifth, figures of speech and so also 
the sixth. The 7th discusses the various kinds of heroes and 
heroines and the 8th classifies the Kavya. He borrowed ex- 
tensively from Raja^ekhara’s Kdtyamlmdfnsd, Kdvyaprakd§a, 
Dhvanyaloka and Locana. In the commentary, however, he 
gives copious examples, but he exercises but little influence on 
his successors. He is primarily a grammarian. He was born 
in 1088 A.D. and died in 1172 A.D. 

Jayadbva 

His Gandrdloka contains 10 chapters of 350 verses. The 
first as usual is dedicated to the definition and condition of 
poethood and the classification of words, the 2nd to dosa, the 
3rd to devices adopted by poets to heighten the charm of their 
words, the 4th to gums, the 5th to alamkdras, the 6th to rasa, 
the 7th to vyanjand, the 8th to gunibhiita-vyanga, the 9th to 
laksand, the 10th to ahhidhd. The author was the son of 
Mahadeva and Sumitra and wrote the celebrated Kavya, 
Prasanna-Rdghava. He is different from the author of 
Gltagovinda, who was the son of Bhojadeva and Ramadevi and 
was an inhabitant of Kenduvilva in Birbhum, Bengal. It 
is a much later work, probably not earlier than the 12th 
century A.D. 

The text was published first in Madras, 1857, Calcutta, 
1374, 1877, and 1906 by Jivananda ; by Subrahmyanya at 
Vizagapatam in 1908 ; by Venka^acaryya Sastri, Palghat, 1912 ; 
by Nirnayasagara Press 1912-1917 ; with the commentary of 
Gandraloka-nigudhdrtha-dlpikd. The Madras edition containing 
the Budha-railjanl commentary is a commentary on the arthd- 
larpkdra section and not on the whole of the text. It had also 
many other commentaries, such as, Saraddgama, Gandraloka- 
praMia by Proddyota Bha^ta, Rakagamasudha by Vi^ve^vara 
also called Gaga Bhat^a, Rama by Vidyanatha Payagunda, a 
commentary by Vajacandra, Bdrada^artarl by Virupaksa, and 
Candr&loka-dipika by an anonymous writer. 
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Bhsnudatta 

His Ram-tarangitjil is a work in eight chapters, dealing merely 
with the various components of rasa, such as, hhava, sthayi’ 
hhdva, anuhhdva, sdttvikahhdva, vyahhicarihhdva and various 
rasas, etc. The Rasa-manjan deals with the nature of the 
heroes and heroines and the parts they play. He seems to 
have drawn much from Dasa-rupaka. He was the son of 
Gane^vara and belonged to the Videha country on the bank of 
the Ganges. He probably flourished towards the end .of the 
13tb or the beginning of the 14th century. His GUa-gaurl4a 
seems to have been modelled on Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda, and 
Jayadeva is generally placed in the 12th century A.D, The 
commentary Rasa-mafljarl-prakd^a * was written in 1428. This 
also corroborates our conclusion about the date of Bhanudatta 
that he flourished sometime at the end of the 13th or the 
beginning of the 14th century. 

VlDVADHARA 

His work Ekdvali with the Tarald commentary by 
Mallinatha has been published by Trivedi in the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series. All the examples are "Vidyadhara’s own and contain pane- 
gyrics of King Narasimba of Utkala in whose court he lived, 
just as there are other works, c.g., Prataparudra-ya^ohhusana, 
Raghundtha-hhupatiya . This work is divided into eight chapters 

' Rasamanjariprakd.4a was published in Madras 1872 and 1881, with Vyahg&rtha- 
kaumudi of Anantapandita and RasamanjartpTaka.ia of Nagoji Bhat^ waa published in the 
Benarea Sanskrit Series in 1904 and was also by V ehkaidcdryya Sdstn, Madras 1909. 
There were many commentaries as if apart from those mentioned above, such as, 
ParimaJa by Se^acintimapi* 17th century » Rasamafljartvikdsa by Qopala Acaryya, 16th 
century, Rasikarafljani by Gopala BhattSt son of Harivaip^a Bha^ta, Samafljasd oi 
Vyangydjtha-kaumudi by Viive^vara, son of Laksmldharai Rasamafljarydmoda hy 
Rahgasvamin, Vyahgydrtha-dipikd by Ananda^armao, Bhdnuhhdva prakdMni by MSdhava» 
BasikaraOiana by Brajaraja Dik^ita, and Rasamafljari-sthulatdtparydrtha by an anoi^ymoua 
writer. The Rasatarahgini has also a number of commentaries, such as, Naukd by Gang&rama, 
Rasikarafijam by Vepldatta, Setu by J^varljs, RasodadKi by Gapeihit Rasodadkihj^ 
Mahadeva, Sahityasudhd by Nemis&dhu, NUtanatnri by Bbagavadbhatta, a commentary by 
Dlvakara, another by Ayodhyapras^d, 

71~1843B 
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or unniesas. The first deals with the conditions of being a poet, 
the nature of Kavya and discusses the .views of Mahimabhatta 
and others. The 2nd chapter deals with the threefold meanings 
of words, ahhidha, laksana, and vyafljand ; the third and fourth 
with dhvani and gunlbhuta-vyaiiga and the fifth with g«na and 
rlti, the, sixth with dosa, the seventh with §ahddJamkdra and the 
eighth with arthdlanikdra. The work is based on the Kdvya- 
prakdia and Alamkdrasarvasva. Mr. TrivedI in his edition of the 
work brings out all the important data about his date and it 
appears that the author was patronised either by Ke^ava Nara- 
simha (1282-1307) or by Pratapa Narasirpha (1307-1327). He 
therefore probably flourished in the 14th century.^ 

VlDYSNATHA 

An excellent edition of Vidyanatha’s Pratriparudra-yaso- 
hhusana with a commentary called Ralnupana by Mallinatha’s son 
KumarasvamI has been brought out by TrivedI in the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series. It consists of kdrikds, vritis, and illustrations. 
The illustrations are all composed by the writer in honour of his 
patron.' The patron is said to be a Kakatlya king of Telangana, 
Prataparudradeva, also called Virarudra or Kudra whose capital 
was at Ekasila (Warangal). The work is divided into 9 chapters 
or prakdhnas and the following subjects are dealt with in 
order : — heroes, nature of Kavya, nature of ndtaka, rasa, dosa, 
guna, Mbddlamkdra, arthdlanikdra, mUrdlarnkdra. It deals with 
some new alarnkdras not taken up by Mammata, or described by 
him, such as, parindma, iillekha, vicitra, and vikalpa. He 
flourished probably in the beginning of the 14tb. century. 
Ratndpana is an excellent commentary by KumarasvamI, son of 
Mallinatha.® 

.! On discassioos Rboot bis date see J.B.E.A.S.. Vols. X. & XI ; T'elang’s article in 
Indian Antiquary, Vols. II A"!!!; Bubler’s reports on Sanskrit Manuscripts 1874 ; RasSrnata- 
AudhSkara, p. 107 ; see also Dr. De’s Sanskrit Poetics and Kane's Introduction to Sahitya- 
darpatia. 

’ In addition to TrivedI 's edition there were also two other editions o( the work. 
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^'aqbhata II 

The Kdvyanusdsana of Vagbhata has been published with the 
Alamkdra-tilaka commentary in the Kavyamala Series, written in 
the form of sdlra, vrtti and examples. It is divided into 5 
chapters. In the first he deals with the definition of Kavya and 
the conditions of poets, the division of Kavya as gadija, ixidya 
and mUra and the distinction between mahukdrya, dkh yd tjikd, 
kathd, campu and misra-kdoya including the 10 rupakas. The 
2nd chapter deals with the 16 dosas, of pada, 14 dosas of vdkya 
and 14 dosas of artha and 10 gums according to Dandiu and 
Vamana. But he holds that guilds are really in number, 
inddhuryya, ojas and prasada and he admits 3 rllis — gaudl, 
oaidarhhl and pdhcdll. In the 3rd chapter he describes 63 
arthdlamkdras and mentions among them some rare alamkdras, 
anya, apara, purva, leSa, vihita, mnta, uhhayanydsa, hhdva and 
dslh. In the 4th chapter he deals with 6 sahddlamkdras, e.g., 
citra, ^lesa, anuprdsa, vakrokti, yamaka, and punaruktavad- 
dbhdsa. In the 5th he deals with the rasas and the varieties of 
heroes and heroines. He probably wrote a mahdkdvya called 
^sabha-deva-carita and a work on metrics, Ghando'nuidsana. 
He was the son of Nemikumara and probably lived in the 15th 
century A.U. He has but little originality in his work and has 
drawn his materials from Kdvyainimdmsd and KdvyaprakdSa. 

Vl^VANlTHA 

Visvanatha’s Sahitya-darpam is a very popular work on 
nlamkdra. His great grand-father, Narayana, was a very learned 
man and had written many works on Alamkara, and his father 
Candra^ekhara was a poet and he often quotes from his father’s 
work. He mentions two works of his father, Puspamata and 
Bha^ariiava. In all probability he was an inhabitant of Orissa 
as he sometimes gives Oriya equivalents of Sanskrit words in bis 
commentary on Kdvyaprakd^a. Both his father and he himself 
probably held high offices in the court of the king of Kalihga, 
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and had the title Sandhi-vuigruhika-mahdpulra. He was pro- 
bably a Vaisnava in religion and was also a poet and he quotes 
his own verses both in Sanskrit and Prakrt. He wrote a number 
of other works such as, Rdghava-vildsa, KuimlayUAva-carita — a 
Prakrt kavya, PrahhdvatT and Gundrakala (both ndtikds), and 
also PraSasti-ratndvali and a karamhhaka in 16 languages. His 
Sdhityadarparia was composed in 1384 A.D.' There are at least 
4 commentaries on Sdliityadarpuna, — Suhiiyadarpana-locaria by 
Anantadasa, Sdhityadarpana-lippona by Mathuranath SukUi, 
Snhitya-darpana-vivrti by Ramacarann TarkavagTsa and Suhitya- 
darpanxi-prahhd by GopTnatha. 

Ke^avamisra 

His Alanikdra-^ekham, written as kdrikd, vrtti and examples, 
has been published in the Kavyamala series. It is said in the 
vrtti that the kdrikds were written by one Sauddhodani. The 
author has drawn largely from Kdvyddarsa, Kdvyammdnisd, 
Dhvanydloka, Kdvyaprakd^a, and Vdghhatdlarnkdra . It is 
divided into 8 chapters called ratnas, and deals with the condi- 
tions of kavya, the rttis, the threefold meanings of words, the 
dosas, the gunas and the alarnkdras, the nature of heroes and 
heroines, the conventions of poets, subjects to be described in a 
kavya, tricks of words and the rasas. He also regards rasa as 
the soul of poetry. The work was written, as the writer says, 
at the instance of the King Manikyacandra, the son of Dharma- 
candra who flourished in the middle ot the 16th century. 

Appaya DIkstta 

Appaya wrote 3 works on poetics, Vrtli-vdrttika in 2 
chapters dealing with words and their meanings. Kuvalayd- 
nanda, is an elementary treatise of alamkdra in which he adds 24 
more alarnkdras to the 100 alarnkdras already given in Gandraloka . 
His third work is Gitra-mlmarrisa, in which he deals with dhvani, 

^ For a discussion on his date see P.V. Kane’s Introduction to Sdhityadarpa^a, 
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gunibhrdacyanga and cilruhdvya and treats of a number of 
alamkdras. Jagannatha in his liusa-gnhgddhura tries to refute 
the doctrines of Citramimdmsd and calls bis work Citra- 
mlmdmsrJ-khaijdana , but curiously enough, be stops at apuhnuti. 
Appaya Diksita quotes from Ekdrall, PratSparudm-ijasobhusafia 
and Alanikdra-sarvasca-sanjlvanl and must therefore be later 
than the 14th century. Dr. Hultzsch in the Epigrapfria Indica, 
Vol. 4, shows that the Vehkatapati referred to m Kurulagmanda 
was Venkata 1 of Vijayanagara, one of whose grants is dated 
1601 A.D. Appaya Diksita therefore flourished in the first 
quarter of the 17th century. 

Jagannatha 

The Rasa-gahgadhara of Jagannatha together with its 
commentary Marma-prakah by Nagesabhatta has been published 
in the Kavyamala series. It is a standard work on poetics, of 
the same rank as DhvanyCiloka and Karyaprakdsa. The work 
consists of kdrikds, vrttis and examples which are all from the 
author’s pen. He often boldly criticises celebrated writers of 
the past offering his own independent views. He holds that 
not rasa but rdmaniyakatd is the essence of good Kavya.* The 
work suddenly breaks off in the second chapter while dealing 
with the uttardlamkdra and Nagesa’s commentary also goes no 
further. It seems therefore probable that Jagannatha could not 
complete his work. His ortti is very erudite and contains 
references to his many views on the subject of the theory of 
ryanjand or dhvani and the expression of rasa, which are not 
available in any other work of aJamkdra. In addition to Rasa- 
gahgddhani and Gilra-mlmdmsd-khandana he w'lote another 
work called Bhdminl-iildsa published by L. R. Vaidya in 
the Kavyamala series. He wrote a criticism of Bhattoji Dlk§ita’s* 
Manoramd and called it Manoramd-kuca-mardana . 

Jagannatha was a Tailanga Brahmana who studied under 
his own father Perubhatta, and Sesavire^vara. The title 

' rdmatyiyakariha-pratipCidalia^ bahdah kdvyam — Easayafujadhara. 
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Paiiditaraja was given to him by Shahjaban. He wrote a work 
called Asafa-vildsa, probably mourning tbe death of the favourite 
Khan-Khanan who died in 1641 A.D, and praises Dara Siko 
in his Jagadahharana, He probably lived in the middle of 
the 17th century.^ 

La'I’Er Minor Wiu'jbrs 

Quite a large number of Alamkara works has been written in 
recent times and it may be worthwhile to mention some of their 
names : — Acyuta-Sarma’s Sahitija-sdro , a work of 12 chapters, 
of the 19th century, Ajitasenacaryya’s Almnkdra-cinidmani and 
Srhgdrn-matijan (the writer was a Jaina), Anuratna-mundiinn or 
Ratna-mandana-gani’s Jalpa-kalpa-latu — probably of the 16th 
century, Mugdha-medhakara by the same author, Anantaraya’s 
Kavisamaya-kallola, Ananta’s SdhiUja-kalpa-vaUl, Amrtananda 
Yogip’s Alamkdra-samgraha (edited in Calcutta, 1887, with an 
English translation), Maharaja’s Rasa-ratna-dlpika, Indrajit’s 
Rasika-priyd, Kacchapesvara Diksita’s Rdmacandra-yasohhnsaiui , 
Kandalayarya’s Alatnkdra-Hrobhfisana , Katyayana Subrahmanya 
Suri’s Alamkdra-kaustubha probably at the end of the 18th 
century, Ivanticandra Mukhopadhyaya’s Kdvya-dipika (Calcutta 
1870 and 1876), Kasllaksmana Kavi’s Alamkdra-grantha, 
Krsna’s Sdhitya-taranginl, Kumbha’s Rasaratna-kosa , i5th 
century), Krsnabhatta’s Vrtti-dlpiku, Krsna Diksita’s Raghu- 
ndtha-hhupdliya, Krsna Sarman’s Mandara-makaranda-campu, 
(edited in the Kavyamala and the Rasaprakd^a) . The writer 
was later than Appayya Diksita. We have also Ke^avabhat^a’s 
Rasika-safljivam, Gahgananda-maithila’s Karna-hhu§ana 
(probably in the 16th century). It is unnecessary, however, to 
enumerate these names of AlamkSra works of later writers which 
exceed •one hundred in number. Besides these, there are more 
than fifty anonymous works on Alamkara. Quite a large number 
of these names have been collected from the catalogue of Sanskrit 
Mss. in Dr. S. K. De’s Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I and also in 
P. V. Kane’s Introduction to Sdhityadarpay.a. 



CHAPTER II 

PRINCIPLES OP LITERARY TASTE AND CRITICISM 

Introductory 

From the preceding sketch of the history of the old school 
of writers onAlamkara and the works on Alamkara it may appear 
that though our history of alamicara begins with Bhamaha or 
Bharata, the science of alamkara must have begun in association 
with the grammatical ways of thinking, probably from the 2nd or 
the 3rd century B. C. I have pointed out elsewhere that upamii 
as a dec rated form has been very well investigated by Yaska and 
Paniui. It seems natural therefore to think that the early 
efforts on the subject must have generally concentrated them- 
selves on the discovery of these decorative forms of speech 
which go by the name of alamkara. A close study of the 
Rudradaman inscription of Junfigadh in the 2nd century A.D. 
shows clearly that certain dignified ways of literary delivery 
were accepted as binding in high' literary circles. It may 
naturally be regarded quite a feasible process of turning to 
the other topics of alamkara-^dstra from an acute observation 
of the conditions under which a figure of speech becomes really 
an alamkara. It was found that a literary composition must 
first of all be free from grammatical errors and must internally 
be logically coherent. Kautilya’s Artliaidstra gives us fairly 
elaborate canons for regulating the composition of different types 
of royal edicts. It also became evident to these early inquirers 
that different forms of composition became effective in diverse 
ways and that these ways of composition were of a structural 
character which belonged to the composition as a whole and 
could not be located in any particular part of the composition. 
These were called the rlti or mode. No Alamkara writer has 
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clarified the matter as to why these different modes of writings 
were called Gaudlt Paftcdlt, MclgadM, and the like, Bhamaha, 
the earliest writer on alamkdra, expresses the view that this 
has nothing to do with the countries which form the basis of the 
nomenclature. They are merely technical names of different 
forms or styles. But it is very curious that in any case 
different forms of style should be associated with the names of 
different important centres of culture. We . know already from 
the stray remarks found in the Vyakarana Mahdhhdsya that 
Patanjali had noticed that people of different parts of India were 
fond of different kinds of expressions. Thus some had a 
predilection to an exaggerated use of the taddhita-pratyaya, 
others for using long compounds.’ This signifies that already 
by Patanjali ’s time people in different centres of culture had 
made their mark in literature by their style of composi- 
tion. This literature must have been at one time pretty vast 
to make literary tendencies remarkable to an author who lived 
somewhere in Northern India. We know also that Vidarbha 
was within the empire of Pusyamitra at whose sacrifice 
Patafijali officiated as a priest. Magadha was also a well-known 
centre of culture from the time of the Nandas. Paficala and 
Surasena were places of culture from very early times; but no 
ancient literature has come down to us except the Edmdyana 
and the Mahabhdrata. The subject of literary style is naturally 
associated with w'hat may be called defects and excellences. 
The attention of the earlier writers on nlamkdra 'was thus 
drawn principally to the subject of style. We therefore find 
that no one before the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana had 
turned to the problem of literary emotion ar.d regarded it as the 
most essential desideratum in literature. Some indeed emphasised 
the importance of the figure of speech, but others had emphasised 
the importance of style and grace. Some had also noticed that 
whenever there is good poetry the utterance is of a striking 
nature. It is not true, however, that the subject of literary 

^ See Patafijali*8 PaspaMh^ika. 
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emotion was not discussed by the writers that came between 
Bharata and the Dbvanikara. But as Bharata’s own remarks 
about rasa appertained to dramas that were actually played, 
people were loath to believe that literary emotion occupied as 
much place in a poem as in a play. In a play the dialogues 
formed a necessary part and for this reason Bharata also 
discussed the faults and excellences of prose speech and also 
treated of the figures of speech. In the 16th chapter of his 
work he had referred to these as signifying the defining concept 
of literature. But excepting Dandin the later writers had 
ignored this view and had been content leaving them as being 
connected to the construction of a play. Among the alarnkaras, 
Bharata had counted only upamd, rupaka, dlpaka, and yamaka. 
,We know that fairly elaborate discussions on upamd appears 
both in Panini and his commentators. There, can also be little 
doubt that Bhamaha, Dandin, Udbhata, Vamana and others 
had largely been influenced by these views. Only Dandin had 
withstood the temptation. Later writers on alamkdra had indeed 
discovered many varieties of upamd. 

Bharata in discussing about defects and excellences pointed 
out that the following must be regarded as instances of defects, 
e.g., to say the same thing only by a change of words, to 
introduce irrelevant or vulgar things, to commit a break of 
thought, or to say anything which is invalid, metrical lapse, the 
use of words without propriety and full of grammatical errors. 
Bhamaha also mentions the defects and these are as follows : — 
absence of complete sense, repetition, irrelevant speech, doubtful 
meaning, break of order, break of metre or pause, to make 
euphonic combinations in wrong places and to enter into 
anomalous descriptions, — descriptions which are against the 
principles of art, common usage and reasonings. Though some- 
what differently stated, these agree in essence with the defects 
counted by Bharata. In addition to these Bhamaha mentions 
other defects, e.g., where the sense is forced, unclear, obscure, 
loss of proper emphasis, use of such difficult words as may 
79— I848e 
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obstruct the comprehension of sense, impossible descriptions, 
vulgar words and vulgar significance or the use of harsh words. 
When these are compared with the defects pointed out by 
Mamraata we find that with closer inspection many new defects 
have come out. Thus, according to Mamraata there are sixteen 
kinds of defects of words, e.g., use of harsh words, incorrect 
words, those not incorrect yet not current in usage, to use words 
in a wrong meaning, to use a word in an obscure sense ignoring the 
more patent meaning, to use words which are antagonistic to the 
emotions that are to be roused, to use words merely for the sake 
of keeping the metre, to use words in a meaning which it does 
not possess, obscenity, to use words in a doubtful meaning, to 
use words in such technical meanings in which they are used 
only in special works, to use vulgar words, to have recourse to 
ungraceful meanings, to create obscurities, to lay emphasis on 
the wrong place, to use words in such a manner that undesirable 
and unwholesome suggestions may be apparent, and so forth. 
To these Mammata adds the defects not of words but of 
sentences : to use words contrary to the intended emotions, to 
make euphonic combinations in wrong places, to use more or 
less words than is necessary, to make an idea drop after rising to 
a height, after having finished an idea to take it up again, 
the absence of link between connected sentences, not to give 
proper importance to an idea, to compose sentences in such a 
manner that one may be dependent on the other for its compre- 
hension, to make compositions in such a manner that the 
meaning is not available without making insertions, wrong use 
of words, breaking of the expected order, to introduce all on 
a sudden an unexpected and contrary emotion. In addition to 
these, Mammata has spoken of many defects of sense, such as, 
to describe such things which are not indispensable for the main 
purport of the speech ; to use words in such a manner that there 
may be difficulty in comprehending the ' sense ; to contradict 
oneself ; to use words in a wrong order; to use sentences in a 
manner such that though their meaning ia comprehended the 
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purport remains obscure; to speak unconventionally; to fail to 
speak in a new manner. 

If we consider the above-mentioned defects enumerated by 
Bbamaha and Mammata, we find that in a higher sense they may 
all be regarded as defects of style. In the modern European 
concept style signifies the manner in which a particular persona- 
lity gives expression to himself. Whenever the question of perso- 
nality comes there comes the question of the way of his enjoy- 
ment and the motive that is urged by such an enjoyment. Now, 
many of the defects enumerated are really defects of expression, 
i.e., defects that delay the expression, obscure its clarity, or 
effects, the height of its vigour or bring in associations that 
operate to throw it out of gear. Mammata regarded ^ahda and 
artha as being the body of literature. The body should not be 
such that it might give a false expression to the soul within. It 
is the soul within that out of the whole nature selects a particular 
part and enjoys it and returns to the world its enjoyment 
through the vehicle of thought and language so that similar 
enjoyments may be produced in others. 

But in the earlier writings of Indian authors of Alamkara the 
style was limited to the mere externals of hhda and artha though 
at times the true significance of rasa, of emotional enjoyment 
peeped in and through them . Mammata had the advantage of 
the deep wisdom of Anandavardhana and Abhinava and as such 
he had counted as defect whatever delayed the communication 
of the emotion or obscured it or arrested its heightening or laid 
it in the wrong channel, or to its partial apprehension. From 
Bhamaha to Vamana no one had given the right emphasis on 
aesthetic emotion and for that reason they could not see eye 
to eye to Mammata’ s view that detraction from aesthetic enjoy- 
ment was what constituted defects. But Bhamaha had so cleverly 
put the whole thing that it cannot be gainsaid that he regarded 
the sweetness of emotion as being the fundamental essential of 
literature. Against Mammata it may be said that we notice some 
sort of hesitancy in such admission. Though in describing do§a 
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he defines them as those that hinder the expression of rasa, yet in 
defining kavya he says — Kavya is that which should not be 
marred by defects, should have excellences, but may or may not 
have alarnkaras. Now, such a definition would not necessarily 
mean that it is indispensable for poetry to be charged with emo- 
tion. Among later writers also Jagannatha did not admit this 
indispensable character of rasa. All the defects that have hitherto 
been pointed out lead to an obscurity of comprehension, un- 
desirable suggestion or wheeling of the mind out of its track by 
impossible description which lead to the misapprehension of 
aesthetic enjoyment. Bhamaha always insisted on the fact that 
the style of poetry should be easy of comprehension for if this 
is not so then even if the poems are charged with emotions they 
would fail to affect us. He had in many places contrasted 
literature and other sciences as honey and bitter pills. He had 
also told us that unless something is said in a striking manner 
it was no poetry. He was thus in a way hinting that aesthetic 
emotion and its unobstructed communication constituted the art 
of poetry. Dan^in has not said anything very definite about the 
relation between the defects and the excellences, yet he has ad- 
mitted the relativity of some of the defects. He has also said that 
whatever is not avilable in the Vaidarbhl style should be regarded 
as defects. It would not be wrong to think that he had regarded 
the defects to be those which were opposed to the excellences. In 
the classification of dosas there is hardly any agreement between 
the various writers on alanikdra. But it would be unfruitful for 
us to enter into that discussion. But from Bhamaha to Mammata 
most of the authors have signified the relative character of 
some of the do§as. Thus, the use of harsh words may be a defect 
in amorous poetry but it should be an excellence in heroic poetry. 
Bhfimaha has said that it is by the manner of use that a defect 
may be an excellence or an excellence may be a defect.' 

^ sanniveSa^vt^e^dttu duruktam apt iohhate 
nllariL palaiam dhaddham antardle srajam iva 
kificid aJraya-saundarydd dhatte iohhdnmddhvapi 
kdntdrnvilocana-nyastam malimasam ivdfljanam. 
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Bhoja also counted a number of dosas but there is no originality 
in it. Bhamaha is unwilling to accept the rigidity of the 
classification of style as Gaudi, Vaidarhhl, Paflcdll, etc. and 
he dismisses also the list of ten gunas accepted by Bharata. In 
their place he accepts only three, viz,, sweetness, strength and 
simplicity. The excellences (gums) are integral to the structure 
of the style, whereas the figures of speech are comparatively 
external. This is the view that Udbhata has expressed in his 
commentary on Bhamaha. ' 

Vamana has described excellences as those that beautify 
speech and he defined Alanikara as heightening the nature of 
speech. Mammata has severely criticised this view of Vamana. 
Vamana has counted ten excellences depending on words and ten 
on its significance. He used the same terms in double senses to 
denote the excellence of words and the excellence of meaning. 
Thus, the word ojas means the thickness of word-structure but 
it also means gravity of meaning. Prasada means on the one 
hand the loose structure of a sentence and on the other hand it 
means simplicity of meaning. 3lesa means on the one hand 
smoothness of expression while on the other hand it also means 
the existence of various meanings of one word, and so on. 
Bharata, Dandin and Bhamaha practically followed the same 
principle in counting the excellences, but there is a difference 
of meaning in the terms used by them. Thus, what 
Dandin called ‘ Mesa ’ is called ‘ ojas ' by Bhamaha, and 
Vamana’s ‘ prthak-padatva ’ and ^ agrdmyakatd * are equivalent 
to Dandin ’s madhuryya ! There is no agreement . between 
Vamana’s * samadhi ’ and Dandin’s ‘ samadhi',' while ^ ojas ' 

^ yathd tadvad-aaddhiyah audhiya^ca pray oj ay at 

tad grdhyarp, aurahhikuaumarri grdmyametan nidheyam 
dhatte aohhdrp, viracitamidarp, athdnamaayaitad aaya 
mdldkdro racayati yathd sddhu vijftdya mdldrp 
yogyam kdvye§v avahita-dhiyd tadvad evdhhidhdnam. 

—Bhamaha /. 64-55, 58-6P. 

aamavdyavfttyd sauryyddayah sarnyogavrttyd tu hdrddaya ilyasmdt gupdlarpkdrd- 
ndrp hhadaht ojahprabhTtindmanuprdaopamddmdrp cohhaye^dm apt aamavdyavfttyd athitiriti 
ga44<ilikdpfavdh4paivai§drp hhedal}. 
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has besD used by Bharata to mean ‘ solid structure ’ of long com- 
pounds with which Daiidin and Bhoja agree, while Hemacandra 
does not. According to Hemacandra ‘ ojas ’ means * to attribute 
greatness to the meaning.’ The same may be said of Bhoja. 
His definitions sometimes agree with Vamana and sometimes do 
not. We thus see that the technical names used to denote the 
various excellences by the different writers do not agree. Bhoja 
and others have mentioned new excellences which are absent in 
the treatment from Bharata to Vamana. It also appears that 
not all our senses can be present in every case of literary struc- 
ture. The existence of some may easily bar out others. 
Mammata has emphasised the view that the excellences belong 
to the aesthetic emotion. For that reason the defects 
of aesthetic emotion will involve a difference of aesthetic 
qualities. Generally, the classification of the gunas are of an 
arbitrary character. Thus Mammata criticising Vamana says 
that what Vamana calls different gunas are sometimes such that 
some of them are modifications of one gum. What Vamana 
calls He§a, samadhi, udarata and prasada are included within 
‘ ojas.’ It has been suggested that the gums are those excellen- 
ces which influence the mind in a particularly favourable manner 
and makes its speech original. In many cases the so-called 
gunas are but the absence of defects. Again, what has been 
counted as gunas by some have been regarded by others as being 
only poetical skill. 

Many of our modern writers have considered it advantageous 
to speak of the divergence of views of the different Alainkara 
authors as being capable of being classified in the Western 
fashion, such as, the Rlti school, the alanikdra school or the 
Dhvani school. I am forced to submit a dissenting note, to this 
way of classification. From Bharata to Anandavardhana every- 
one of . the writers of Alainkara understood the importance of 
do§a, gu^a, nti, rasa, and alarpkdra as constituting the grounds 
of appraisal of the value of any kavya. But of these writers if 
Vamana regarded nti or style to constitute the chief essence it 
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cannot be regarded that he thereby formed a school by bimself. 
We do not know of any other author who like Vamana says, 
ntirdtma kdvyasya ! Dandin as well as most other writers have 
given much space to riti, dosa, guna, and alanikdra. The 
doctrine of gunas was also an old doctrine and we find madhuryya, 
kdnti, and udarata referred to there. Bharata enumerates 10 
gtiXi,as and they are more or less the same as those enumerated 
by Dandin and Vamana. But as rasa is more important for 
Ndtya-^dstra Bharata laid greater stress on rasa than on dosa or 
guna, whereas Dandin gives greater preference to dosa, guna and 
alamkdra, as almost the whole of his work is dedicated to dosa, 
guna and alamkdras. Dandin however expands the concept of 
alarnkdras and includes the gunas within them. We have already 
stated that the attention of the early writers was drawn primarily 
to the literary embellishments found in figures of speech. But 
as thought advanced it was found that the literary embellishment 
would not really be embellishment unless certain other conditions 
be fulfilled, as for example, as Bhamaha stated, that there 
must be a strikingness or archness {vakrokti) or originality and 
due exaggeration {atUayokti) without which the alarnkdras would 
not be alarnkdras and Dandin pointed out that the literary excel- 
lences or the gunas also constitute alarnkdras which form the 
essence of the Kdvyamdrga. The word mdrga means the 
way and this is very nearly the same as the riti of Vamana. 
The gunas there refer to the way of speech or the style. The 
previous writer did not fully realise the value of the excellences 
or the gurias as constituting the essence of good style. • Dandin 
however defines Kavya as istdrtha-vyavacchinna-paddvali. 
The paddvall should be istdrthavxjavacchinna, i.e., agreeable, 
pleasant. Naturally the question would arise how should the 
words be arranged that they may produce the isldrtha. The 
way of making the suitable arrangement of sound or sense should 
be such that they may be pleasurable. Even Kuntaka in later 
times laid emphasis on the particular bandha or arrangement of 
^abda and artha as constituting a good KSvya and he said that 
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such an arrangement can only be successful when it is manipula- 
ted by genius that knows how to make it striking. Dandin had 
not definitely introduced the idea of the proper arrangement of 
sense or artha as Kuntaka did, he only spoke of paddvaU 
and did not introduce the concept of artha which, however, 
must have been latent in his mind. Kuntaka made it patent. 
What Kuntaka calls handha is vyavaccheda or mdrga in Dandin. 
Bharata himself also spoke of the kdvya-gunas but he does not 
speak of riti. Dandin as a matter of fact spread out his gunas 
as indicating only two varieties of style, the Vaidarhhi and the 
Gaudi. These names, however, are not Dandin’s own as we 
find them also in Bhamaha. I have already pointed out that 
even at the time of Patanjali, different cultural centres in India 
had demonstrated their inclinations towards different styles of 
composition. Bana in his Harsacarita in a much later time 
confirms the view. Bhamaha mentioned the gunas independent- 
ly of the style. But Dandin included them within the style. 
Bharata also regarded the gunas as belonging to the kavya as a 
whole and not to the style, while the later writers like Mammata 
and others regarded the gunas as belonging to rasa. According 
to Dandin it is the Vaidarhhamarga that carries within it the 
correct integration of the ten gunas which may be regarded as 
the very life of the Vaidarhhamarga and are absent in the Gaudi. 
The ten gunas enumerated by Dandin are neither logically dis- 
tinct nor exhaustive.^ Of the gunas enumerated by Dandin 
the samddhi is really upamalamkdra whereas the other gunas refer 
to the sonorous effects of sound, compactness of words and clear- 
ness of meaning. Dandin says that alarrikdras are those qualities 
that produce the embellishment of kavya {kdvyaiohhakardn 
dharmdn alaijikardn pracaksate). In such a wide scope gunas 

1 The ten gunas of ;^$le§a Icompaotneas), pratdda (clearness), samatd (proper 

grouping of the word^soandsl, mddhuryya (alliterative sweetness and abseoce of vulgarity). 
tukumdratd (soft sounds), arthavyahti (explicitness of sense, which is almost the same as 
pfosdda), ttddratoa (expression of high spirit), o/as (force proceeding from tbe use of com- 
pbnnds), kdnti (agreeableneas, due to consonance of usage, convention and the like), samddhi 
(transference of characters, qualities and actions). 
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are also included within the concept of atarfikara and in chapter 
II, 3 he speaks of the guv,as constituting the Vaidarhhi style as 
alartikaras and distinguishes these from other alaijikaras which 
may exist both in the Gaudl and the Vaidarhhi style and these 
may be regarded as the general alarjfikaras 

We thus find that Dandin conceives of as kavya that compo* 
sition of words that produces pleasure. Here, of course, the 
idea of rasa is very dominant. As a matter of fact it is the very 
defining concept of kavya, its very soul. For, if a particular 
composition did not produce pleasure it could not be kavya at all. 
Bhamaba also distinguishes kavya from iastra as honey and 
bitter guducl. But the production of pleasure being the common 
quality of all kavya, a further criterion of superiority is added as 
depending on the presence or absence of further embellishment. 
If Dandin could logically think it would have occurred to him, 
why do these embellishments add to the charm of poetry if 
poetry be that which produces pleasure? Is that not an intro- 
duction of a new standard? If this is a new standard what 
constitutes the character of this standard? Or do these qualities 
add to the charm of poetry because they heighten or make it easy 
to enjoy the pleasure better 1 This would have naturally brought 
him to the position of Mammata. He, however, did not follow 
this line of thinking and regarded the ^ohha of kdoya as being 
something different from the ‘ istartha ’ or desirability. But 
then a new difficulty occurred — the gunas produce Snhha, »o do 
the alanikaras. Therefore gunas also must be alarrikdras^ 


* kadcin mdrga-vibhaq&rtham uktdh prdg apy alamkriydh I 
sddhdranam alamkdra-jdtam adya pTodarSyaie II 

— Kdvyddar.^a, 

i,e.f in treating the voidarbhi style we have shown some of the alary^k^ras (which are nothing 
bat the gunas) ^ and now we are describing those alarp,kflras which are present in both Gau4l 
and Vaidarhhi. 

* Tims, Tarawa Vftca«pati in commenting on KdvyaprakdSa IT. 8 says: 

puTvarf} Mesddayo daia gund ityukiamy kathar^ ielarpkdrd ucyante iti cet ^obhakaratvarp. hi 

alarpkdra-iak^anam, taUakfay.a-yogdt ie'pyalatp>kdrdh gund alarghdra eva itydcdrydh... 

tata^ ile^ddapallf. gui^dfmakdlargkdrdlj- pdrvatn mdrga-prabheda*pradariandya uktdh, iddnirg 
tu mdrga-dvaya sddhdrand alargkdtd ucyante. 
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In the treatment of the figures of speech that are common to 
Vaidarbhi and Gaudl Dandin takes up the dabd&larfikiras, 
particularly yamaka and 86 arthdlari(ikaras } 

As regards dosa Dandin generally regards the opposites of 
the gunas as dosa, but as three of the gunas have no opposites. 
Dap^in counts the dosas as seven. Dandin does not discuss the 
question as to whether dosas are positive or negative. He only 
holds that the Vaidarbhi riti is free from the dosas and that they 
are only to be found in the Gaudi riti. But Vamana positively 
declares the dosas as being the negations of guy,as. According to 
Vamana ^abda and artha form the body of kavya, and nti, the 
structural arrangement of words (vi^i^ta-pada-racana) is its soul. 
But if only a particular structure or regiment of words be the 
soul of good poetry what is this particular element? Vamana’s 
answer is this that it is that structure that contains gunas. He 
holds further that in Vaidarbhi we have all the ten kinds of 
gums, in the Gaudi we have only ojas and kWnti and in the 
Pdhcdli only madhuryya and saukumaryya. But he does not 
discuss the question as to why a particular guna should be so 
called and should a particular structure containing particular 
gunas be given preference to other structures. The gunas are 
regarded by Vamana as qualities of dabda and artha, but the 
commentator notes that the gunas really belong to the riti. 
Their existence is proved according to Vamana by the testimony 
of men of taste. Vamana’s enumeration of gunas or rather the 
names that he ascribed to the various gunas is different from that 
of Dapdin. But in essence they may be regarded as a conse- 
quence of an expansion and systematization of Danijin’s ideas. 
It cannot also be said that the classifications and the definitions 
are all logically valid and they have been severely criticised by 
Marama^a. It may also be pointed out that some of the gunas 
of Vamana as well as Dandin are really alarfikdras. Following 

^ Both BhSmaba and devote much time to citrabandhas celled prahelikd 

M&gha and Bb&ravi as well had much preference for these. But Inandavardhana 
entirelj discredited them. 
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Bbamaha the later writers of alamkara have regarded mJcrolcti or 
ukti-vaicitrya the principal criterion for the admission of figures 
of speech. 

It is because that none of these writers could discover the 
underlying principle of gum and dosa that they tried to pick up 
in a haphazard manner some of the appealing qualities of a 
delightful poetic conversation. The difference in classification, 
enumeration and nomenclature among the various writers was 
therefore natural. But on the whole it was really Bliarata’s 
classification that has been developed upto its furthest limits by 
Vamana. Vamana, however, does not stop with the gunas but 
he thinks that a kavya is acceptable because it is alamkara 
{kavyarn grdhyam alamkdrdt) and defines alamkara as beauty 
(saundaryyam alamkdram). We find here a double scheme. 
RUi is called the soul of kavya, but a kavya is acceptable only 
if there is alarrikdra or saundaryya. The compromise has been 
arrived at by holding that while the gunas are the permanent 
qualities constituting kavya, and are hence called the gunas, the 
alamkdras form additional charms. But why the gunas consti- 
tuting the nti should be regarded as essential for kavya? The 
answer that we get is that they are indispensable qualities with- 
out which no beauty or charm of poetry can be produced (gundh 
nityd tairvind kdvyandmdnupapatlih). The alamkdras produce 
only additional charms. The gunas are said to be related to the 
riti in the samavdya relation or the relation of inherence, whereas 
the alatrikdras exist in the relation of sarnyoga. Mammata has, 
however^ pointed out that this view is not correct, for a guna 
like the o;as and an alarpkdra like anuprdsa or upamd, should 
be regarded as being in samavdya relation. The upshot of the 
whole thing is that alatrikdras cannot produce kavya without 
the gun,as but the gut),as may produce kavyas without there being 
any alatfikdra. Vamana does npt pay much attention to the 
alarpkdras. He counts only anuprdsa and yamaka and 4abdd- 
latpkdra and regards all arthdlarrikdras as involving upamd or 
different modes of upamd. 
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It is desirable, however, that though here and there among 
the ancients there may have been people who are inclined to give 
a special emphasis to nti, yet it would be wrong to speak of the 
writers Of Alamkaras in the past as belonging to the RUi 
Bchool or the Alamkara school. No such classification is current in 
the Indian tradition of Alamkara and I do not know of a number 
of writers of a particular time as upholding the Hti theory so 
that they might be referred to as belonging to the Rlti school as we 
may very well find in the field of Indian Philosophy. When we 
find that from the time of Sankara there is an unbroken chain of 
authors who held the monistic doctrine and supported it against 
the attack of the opponents, we can speak of these authors as 
belonging to the school of Sankara. But if a writer here and 
a writer there have any special fondness for rlti we cannot call 
them as belonging to a particular school, any more than we can 
speak of Hegel as belonging to the Aristotelian school or Kant 
to the Platonic. The fact was that these early writers were 
groping in the dark for discovering a rational principle about the 
essential sine qua non constitution and the nature of kSvya and, 
they faltered in their attempts and ran into contradictions. Thus 
in VSmana we may ask : what is rlti apart from the gurias? 
A rlti is a viHsta-pada-racand,, but this viii§tald, of arrangement or 
racana, includes the gu^as. Vamana therefore regards the guti,as 
as essential in poetry. If that is so there would be no rlti withi 
out them and it is said that they are in the samavdya relation 
with the rlti. That which is in a samavdya relation with any 
thing must be regarded as being such an indispensable character 
of the thing that the thing can hardly be conceived without that 
quality. We can hardly speak of any nti without speaking of 
the gunas. The rlti, therefore, which is supposed to be the soul 
of kkvya, would be only imaginable as an abstract and theoretical 
entity for upholding the guryis. The EMvali points out that if 
the yuxtas are the principal element, they themselves cannot be 
regarded as adorning poetry, for they themselves should be the 
objects of adornment. 
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Prof. Kane says : “ Vamana is 'the foremost representative 
of the riti school.” But where are the others? Mr. Kane 
further says that ” The Alamkara school looked upon the 
alanik&ras, which are really of secondary importance, as very 
important. The riti school marks a very real advance over the 
Alamkara school, and though it did not reach the real essence of 
poetry it approached very near it. Instead of looking upon mere 
alamkdras as the essence of poetry it looked upon the gums as the 
essence. The riti school was not yet quite aware of that to 
which the gunas belonged. It is therefore that the Dhvanikdrikd 
says about the Riti school, ” asphuta-sphuritam, etc.” ^ But this 
seems hardly correct. Bhamaha regarded vakrokti as the soul 
of all alamkdras and regarded honey-like sweetness to be the 
characteristic of kdvya. 

Going back to Bhamaha, Udbhata and Rudrata we may say 
that here also to call them as belonging to the Alamkara school 
is not quite correct. For, though Bhamaha collects many 
alarrikdras from the previous writers and regards them as 
embellishment as everyone does, he never regards alarrikdras as 
the soul of kavyas. As a matter of fact the problem as to what 
constitutes the essence of literature was not solved till the advent 
of Dhvanikara. When Vamana said, ‘ri/ir dtmd kdvyasya’ he 
probably simply meant that kavya necessarily implies a handha 
or arrangement of iahddrtha. Though he uses the word dtman 
yet by that word he-really means deha (body) of kavya, which is 
really ^ahddrtha.^ But Bhamaha was shrewd enough to perceive 
that it is not merely the handha that constitutes a kavya but the 
expression must be out of the commonplace. It must be vakra. 
Probably the word vakra has been suggested by the am6r- 
ous glances of women. The glance made in a straightforward 
manner is simple vision but an arch-glance signifies the whole 


^ atphuta-sphuritar(i kdvyartt fattvam etad yaihodiiam I 
aiaknuzadbhirvyakartum litayalj. sampravariitdh || 

Dht nikdrikd III. 52. 

* dimd deh$ dhftau fiv$ ivahhdv§ paramdtmani 
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situation of mental complex and emotion that fills us with a 
thrill. Similarly, an expression carries with it the heart bf the 
poet when it is used in a special and unique manner and without 
that uniqueness mere communication of information is not a 
kavya. For this reason he had dismissed the claims of hetu, leSa, 
etc., to the status of alartikdra, 

Bhamaha no doubt accepts two kinds of alamkdras, ^ahda 
and artha, but so does everybody. In his treatment of the object 
of kavya he counts a number of external reasons, along with priti 
or delight, which have been followed by other writers of 
alamkdras also.^ Bhamaha thus puts in moksa also as the 
object of a kavya to bring in it a line with dar&anas, Bharata 
had described the function of dramatic art as being of the nature of 
play or pleasure and uses the terms krldanaka and vinodakarana 
(Ndtya-idstra I. 11 and 1. 86).* 

Bhamaha regards kavya as being the togetherness of hhda 
and artha implying thereby that both were equally important. 
He further conditioned it and said that it should be free from 
defects {nirdosa). He does not pay that attention to rtti that 
Dandin and Vamana gave. His emphasis was on rakrokti. 
This cafero/tti was also the same as atUayokti. He says that 
unless any composition can transcend the limits of its meaning 
it can neither be striking nor be poetic. He further says that 
unless this transcending character is found no alarfikdra can 
claim any excellence. He therefore defines atiiayokti as nimittato 
vaco yat tu lokdtikrdnta-gocaram and this is paraphrased by 
Dandin as — vivaksd vd vUokasya lokaslmdtivartini. Abbinava 
also in defining vakratd says iahdasya hi vakratd, ahhidheyasya 
ca vakratd lokottlrnenaiva rupena avasthdnam. The vakratd 

^ These external reasons are : — 

dharmdrlhakdmamok^e^u vaicah^anyarj^ kalasu ca I 
karoti kirtiim prUitii ea sddhukdvyani^evanam II 
^ But Abbinava says that the real essence of kftvya is prtti or joy without any further end 
and it is this which distinguishes kavya from the commendatory scriptures and the recommend- 
atory stories. Abbinava is prob ib'y the first to distinguish between three kinds of upadeiSas^ 
guru-sammitai iuhtt-sammitat kdnid^sammiia. 
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thus means according to Abhinava the same as the aiUayokti of 
Bhamaha, namely, that words and their meaning should transcend 
their ordinary local limits. It cannot be denied that in laying 
his emphasis on vakratd and atUayokli Bhamaha had implicitly 
caught the secret of the charm of literature, which has been so 
explicitly brought out in the works of Anandavardhana and 
Abhinava. From this point of view he had attained a state of 
literary perspective which underwent no improvement in the 
hands of his successors, until we come to Anandavardhana. 
Kuntaka also admits the vakrata of Bhamaha though he would 
call it a hhahgi or vicchitti, which constituted the special charm 
and strikingness of poetry as distinguished from common speech. 
Naturally enough he included the function of rasa w'ithin 
alarfikdra. ,ln II, 85 Bhamaha says that rasa as well as alarnkdra 
are produced from mkrokli. This meaning has been accepted by 
Abhinavagupta and it really means, though implicitly, that rasa is 
the result of vyafljand and the vyahjand is in reality the vakrokti. 
Bhamaha, of course, never dealt with the subject of vyafljand as 
a special topic but it is clear from his definition that implicitly at 
least he bad caught the real purport of vyanjand and its real 
function in poetry. 

Bhamaha in the treatment of his alarnkdras, paryydyokta, 
vydjastuii, aprastutapra^arnsd and samdsokti, shows that in 
them all there is always an implied sense which is explained by 
Udbhata as vdcyavdcaka-vyaktibhydm sunyendvagamdtmand. 
Thus there is an ‘ avagamyamdna ariha ’ or an implied meaning 
in these alarnkdras. But Anandavardhana criticises that mere 
avagamyamdna or implication is not enough to produce dhvani. 
The implication must be superior to the ordinary meaning, which 
should play only a subordinate role and this alone can produce 
dhvani. Udbhata has also shown in detail that even in the case 
of the expressed poetic figures like rupaka, etc., there may be an 
underlying current of implication. This has been aomitted by 
the writer of the Locana. This brings out the fact that it is not 
true that Bhamaha and Udbhata denied dhvani, but they did not 
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simply count dhvani as an independent and separate function biit 
as included in the elements' of the general structure of good 
poetry^, ThuSj again, Pratiharenduraja, the commentator of 
Udhha^a, says that the dhtani which has been regarded by some 
writers as the soul of literature has not been specially treated by 
Udbhata as it has been already dealt with in an implied manner 
in the treatment of alamMra. Jagannatha also remarks that 
though Udbha^a and others never mentioned dhvani in an explicit 
manner, yet the fact of the implication playing a very important, 
nay, an indispensable, part in poetry was well-known to them. 
Ruyyaka also confirms this view. In Vaghhata and Hemacandra 
also we find the same view operating that Bhamaha and Udbhata 
had all perceived the essence of dhvani and its function in kavya 
but had not treated them separately as the Dhvanikara did. 
Kuntaka, however, develops and expands Bhamaha’s definition of 
vakrokti and founds on it his own doctrine of literary excellence. 
Udbhata also, though he does not treat of rasa separately, does 
indeed treat of rasa in association with alarrtkaras and treats also 
of bhdva and anubhdva, which may be traced in Bhamaha also. 
In both Bhamaha and Udbhata also there was but little distinction 
between the gums and alaijikdras.^ But Vamana, as we have 
seen, distinguishes between gunas and alarrikdras. Again, while 
Bhamaha simply mentioned the ritis but does not lay any impor- 
tance to the rigidity of classification, Udbhata does not even 
mention the ritis but only mentions the three vrttis which are 
associated wiihMnuprdsa, which correspond roughly to the three 
gums of Vamana,® and so does Anandavardhana. But it cannot 
be said that Udbhata’s guvt,as tally wholly with the rifis of Vamana 
or the three guvi^as of Anandavardhana. But while the gunas are 
regarded by Udbhata (according to Abhinavagupta) as belonging 
merely to the sangathana or arrangement, such as, a-samdsa, 
dirgha-samdsa or madhyama-samdsa, it does not seem that 


^ udbah^^iibhiitu gundlarttkdrdtj>&m prdya^al} sdmyam sva tdcitam, 

Alarpkdrasarva^ta^ p. 7. 

’ rft«r ki guijitseva paryyavaiHih, 
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Vamana is specifically clear as to whether the gums are something 
over and above sahgathana. It is interesting here also to note 
that Pratihareuduraja regards rasa as the sonl of poetrjr and 
attributes the same view to Udbhata whose work was commented 
upon by him. 

Rudrata, again, does not attach much importance to the rttis 
or file gums but he descends straight away to the classification 
of alamkaras, ^abdalamkaras, and artlialarnhdras and their enu- 
meration and definition. He no doubt speaks of rasa also but 
he does not give it the prominence it deserves. 

I have so long combated the theory of many of my predeces- 
sors that the inquiry into the nature and genius of poetry could 
be sub-divided into a number of schools. But I contended from 
the very beginning that the study of alarnlcdra first attracted and 
in fact originated the inquiry into the science of poetics. I have 
also observed that a number of poetic figures were discovered in 
the time of Panini in the grammar school, and a further invest- 
igation into which for specialised treatment passed into the hands 
of a school of writers who were regarded as writers on poetics. 
This early predilection towards the poetic figures bad gained such 
traditional strength that even when as a result of further enquiry 
the essence of literature was considered by some to belong to the 
style, the absence of dosas, and the possession of gums or to 
dhvani and rasa, elaborate treatment of the alamkaras never 
ceased. Indeed in the later writers we find more and more classi- 
fication and ingenious distinction and dialectical skill were dis- 
played in the treatment of alamkaras. These different writers, 
however, did not agree in their classification of the alanikdras or 
the subtle distinctions maintained by one or the other writer. 
This was largely due to the change of perspective due to a more 
recondite acquaintance with the principles of literature. A com- 
parative study of this in itself may prove to be an interesting field 
by itself. Some of the writers had a much wider scope attached 
to a particular figure of speech than others. But it is needless for 
us to enter into the discussion of such elaborate details. 


74— 1!M3B 
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Vakrokti 

Bhamaha in bis work says that as the night is without the 
moon, as beauty is without the humility, so is dexterity of speech 
without poetic talents. Even a fool can be a scientist or learned 
in the Scriptures with the instructions of the teacher, but without 
genius it is not possible to be a poet. The literary body of a poet 
shines even greater at the fall of the physical one. Genius alone 
is not sufficient for the production of poetry but one must acquire 
a thorough acquaintance and experience with the words and their 
subtle meanings and must study also the literature of other poets. 
A poet should be careful to see that not one word used by him be 
defective or transferable. Poetry like a woman receives an en- 
hancement of her beauty by adornments. But before all adorn- 
ments the language must be faultless. 

Kavya or poetry consists of a co-operative conjunction of 
words and their meanings. Above all, such a conjunction must 
be significant and striking. By the word ‘ striking ’ or vakra 
Bhamaha means that kind of expression where "more is meant 
than meets the ear.” He therefore dismisses svahhavokti or 
natural description from the status of alamkara as it is simply 
informative of a particular scene. Eeal adornments belong to 
that special trait of expression by which it implies more than it 
says. It is this striking- implication of expression on which 
depends the adornment of all alamkaras. Therefore there 
cannot be any alamkara where there is no vakrokti. He thus 
says that such expressions as ‘ the sun has set,’ ‘ the moon has 
risen,’ ‘ the birds are flying,’ cannot constitute literature.* 

All the faults that Bhamaha had described as faults or dosas 
because they obscure the significance of turn of expression. It is 
the peculiarity and uniqueness of the significance of an 
expression that constitutes the literary character of a composition. 

1 ^ai§d sarvaiva vakrokih anaydrtho vibhdvyate I 
yatno*sydr(i kavind kdryah ko'lamkdro'nayd vind II 


gatp'atam arko bhdtindur ydnti vdsdya paksii^ah I 
iiyevQmddi kirp> kdvyani vdrttdmendni pracakfate, !l 
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This vakrokti of Bbamaha has been differently understood by 
different later writers. Dandin, Vamana and Eudrata under- 
stood vakrokti as a iahdalamkara depending upon the pun existing 
in the two meanings of a word, making it possible for the hearer 
to draw a different meaning from the expression than what was 
intended by the speaker.^ 

When Bhamaha said that vakrokti is the same as the 
atiiayokti he probably meant that vakrokti leads to the implication 
of an extra sense of atUaya. Anandavardhana understood it right- 
ly and agreed with Bhamaha.^ Abhinavagupta, however, does not 
agree with it. Dandin takes atihyokti in the sense of exaggera- 
tion and says that in all alamkdras we have an element of 
exaggeration. Vakrokti, therefore, which is the same as 
utisayokti, is a name of alamkdra in general. Alamkdra is, there- 
fore, twofold, svahhdvokti and vakrokti. Other alamkaras are 
subdivisions of vakrokti. Vamana counts vakrokti as a separate 
alamkdra. Kuntaka, probably a contemporary of Abhinava, was 
the first to attach a special importance to vakrokti. He says 
that though there are hundreds of works on the science of 
alamkdra there is no one among them which lays special im- 
portance to the transcendent delight and inexpressible joy that 
poetry produces. Compared with this joy all other pleasures 
are trifling. Though literature consists in the co-operative con- 
junction of words, yet until such a conjunction can produce a 
superfluity of transcendent joy, it cannot be called literature. The 
same idea may be expressed in two such different ways that one 
may have an appeal of beauty to us far excelling that of the other.® 

aho kenedf^i huddhir ddrund lava nirmitd I 
trigund druyate huddhir na tu ddrumayi kvacit II 

Here there is a pun on the word ddrund f as cruel or made of wood. 

2 tatrdtidayoktirevam alar^ikdram adhiti^thati kavi-pratihhd-vaddt tasya cdruivdtidaya- 
yogo'vyasya tvalarfikdrarndtrataiva itt tarvvdlatpkdrdnusdrii}d svikarana-yogyatvendhhedo- 
pacdrdt saiva garvvdlarpkdra-rupd ityayamevdrtho'vagantavyah, — Anandavardhana. 

3 mdnini-jana-vilocana-pdtdn 
u§na-vd§pa’kalu§dn~abhigThnan. 
manda^manda’inuditah prayayau kha^ 
bhlahhlta iva Hta-mayukhah II 
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Words commingle witli words and sense with sejise, and 
as if by mutual rivalry they are mutually rising into a climax, an 
ascension point where they again commingle together/ Here 
Kuntaka suggests that the function of art is in the production of 
a whole in which the sound and the sense co-operate together in 
purity and propriety to rise gradually in an ascending scale till 
they rise to a completion. Words and sense are two different 
elements and the harmony must be attained both in their indivi- 
dual sphere and their mutual sphere of co-operation. There 
should be nothing in the arrangement of words that would 
produce a shock to the progressive march of thought and vice 
versa. They should rnarcli towards a common end. The word 
sahitya (literature) etymologically means unity of thought and 
language. Intuition and expression are here for the sake of 
analysis split up as two and the growth of intuition and 
expression must be of such an organic order that they may 
produce a whole without a hole. 

The words should be so chosen that they may express exactly 
what the poet intends to express.'^ 

hramddeka-dvi'tri-prabhfli’paripdlth prakaiayan 
kaldh svairam svairavi nava-kamala-kanddnkuTa-fucah I 
purandhrindm preyo-viraha-dahanoddipita-drSdm 
ka\dksehhyo hibhyan nibhrta iva candro^bhyudayate II 
Of these two verses the idea is the same, but tbe second is far more beautiful than the 
first. This is due to the mode of expression. Words meet i^ilh words, sense with sense, 
until by their mutual combination they create a picture more beauteous than what the 
mere sense or the purport would have given. 

^ asdrarp sarnsdram parimusitaratnam iribhuvanam 
niralokam lokam marana^aranarn bdndhavajanam I 
adarpam kandarpam jananayananirmdnam aphaJani 
jagajjiTndranyarn kathamast vidhdtuni vyavasitah H 
The yexse is from MdJaiimddhava and idea after idea with the words co-operating with 
them rise into a greater and greater resonance of sound and sense until they attain a climax 
in the last line. 

2 kallola vellita’df^at^parusa-prahdrai 

ratnanyamuni makardkara mdvamamsth&li ! 
him kaustubhena bhavato vihito na ndma 
ydcHd-prasdrita karah puruRoitamo'pi il 

In this verse of BhallaU, p. 587, the ocean is asked not to treat harshly and disdain the 
jewels with its roaring billows, for even Lord Narayapa spreads out his baud to snatch the 
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, What Kuntaka wants to say is that the things of the 
external world that take the forms of ideas and images in the 
mind of the poet are not exactly a mere copy or a mere symbol 
of these objects, but held within the emotion of the boiling soul 
of the poet, they assume new spiritual forms with new spiritual 
values. Thus, the external objects, to which the poet is supposed 
to refer, become spiritually metamorphosed, and they are as 
such largely different from the objects themselves, and they in 
their turn react on the poet’s mind in an ineffable manner such 
that, inspired by them, the poet, through an inward spiritual 
activity, of which be is not even explicitly aware, chooses words 
and phrases, meanings and ideas of such propriety that may 
assemble together for the creation of an undivided piece of art. 
The upshot of this is that the process by which external 
physical objects and our ideas relating to them become transform- 
ed into poetic intuition vibrating with emotion, is a 
transcendental affair. It is transcendental in the sense that in 
our ordinary affairs our thoughts arc moved in the tune of self- 
interest, the fulfilment of a need or the removal of a sorrow. 
It has always an external end to fulfil. But in the case of 
poetic intuition, no such interest or fulfilment of needs plays 
any part. It is therefore unlike all our ordinary activities, 
cognitive or conative. It is therefore called transcendent 
(alaukika-vyapara) . It is in consequence of the movement of 
the same process that suitable words, phrases, ideas and metres 
are churned out, as it were, unconsciously or subconsciously, 
from the ocean of our internal experience and set in order for 
the creation of an artistic whole. The poet’s ordinary personality 
is treated as an instrument, as it were, by his poetic personality. 


Kamiuhha jewel from it. Kow, the high value of the Kamiuhha does not demonstrate the 
importance of other jewels 5Nhich this illustration was intended to demonstrate. Therefore, 
the word Kauitubka is wrongly chosen and does not convey the sense which the poet wished 
to convey. If in the place of the third line we substitute * eJ<ena kirti na vihiio hhavatab 
Si Vi ni,' t'u idea would have been consistently expressed. 
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Poetry consists in the translation of a spiritual form in the 
form of words and meanings. Poetry consists of unique 
combination of a unique class of words and their meaning.. It 
is that peculiar combination which shows itself as the aesthetic 
quality in a work of art that was designated as vakrata by 
Kuntaka. A natural description can only become poetic when 
somehow or other the poetic personality, intuition or perspective 
is infused into it. Kuntaka had dismissed the svabhdvokti of 
Dandin in the same manner as some Western art critics have 
dismissed portrait painting from the dignity of art. But both 
in svahhdDokti and portrait painting, if they are w'orks of art, 
there may be infusion of personality, apprehension of perspective, 
choice, emphasis and attribution of grace, which will naturally 
make them supersede their originals in nature. If a particular 
piece of composition did not contain any exuberent excess, an 
overflowing of significance, sonorousness and joy far beyond that 
which is carried by the words in their simple meanings, the 
composition would be a dry piece of information but not poetry. 
It may be history and philosophy but not literature. As life is 
to the body, which being in the body exceeds it in an unspeakable 
manner and gives meaning to all its dreams, so does the poetic 
and aesthetic quality charge a piece of composition with an 
excellence and emotion, a life and a thrill, that is far beyond 
the words and their meanings. This is what we call the 
aesthetic quality, which arises out of that unique character of the 
constitution of proper words and their meanings which can 
transform them into literature. It is this quality which may be 
regarded as the spontaneous ebullition of life and this is what 
Kuntaka understands by vakrata. 

Kuntaka in criticising Vamana and Dandin says that it is 
wrong to associate poetic styles with particular countries or to 
say that there are three kinds of style. Styles may be of infinite 
variety in accordance with the personality of the poet and it is 
impossible to enumerate them. It does not matter what name 
you might give to a particular style. It is not only unimportant 
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but useless. What is important is whether it is beautiful or not. 
There are poets who are habituated to write in a soft and tender 
fashion, while there are others who write in a more forceful 
manner, and a poet may be great and distinguished in w'hatever 
form of style he may choose to write. As it is impossible to 
discover the mystery of the creation of the Lord so it is 
impossible to delve into the mystery of any particular kind of style. 

He distinguishes between a subjective aesthetic quality and 
an objective aesthetic quality. A subjective aesthetic quality is 
an internal character belonging to the intuition itself. The 
objective quality is that which belongs to the expression. He 
calls the former saubhagya and the latter tanmya. 
According to the difference in style of expression and the mode 
of intuition the nature and character of aesthetic qualities must 
also vary. The manner of style followed by poets like Kalidasa 
and others has been designated by Kuntaka as suhmara, i.e., 
delicate and tender. 

Speaking of the vicitra-riti or ornamented style, Kuntaka 
says that it is very difficult to write in this style, and unless the 
words and the sense flow in their own dynamic competing with 
each other for the production of a piece of art, without any effort 
on the part of the poet, it will be impossible to be successful to 
w'rite in this style. ^ The writers of this style can make both 
the apparent and the implied meaning beautiful. ^ ]t is 
unnecessary for me to go into any further details and elaborate 
illustrations, indulged in by Kuntaka. in his work. Kuntaka did 
not deny rasa as emotion but he regarded that only as a mode of 
vakratd, which produces both rasa and beauty.'' 

^ yat kavi prayatria-nirapeh^ayaiva Mdarthah svabhdrikah lto*pi vahraidprakarah 
parisphitran pandfhjale. 

he hela-jiia-bodhi-saltva vacasdm kim vistaraistoyadhe 
ndsti tmi-sadxSah parah parahitadhdne gfhiia-vratah 1 
trsyat-pdntha-janopakdra-ghatand-vaimukhyalabdhdyah- 
hhdra-prodvahane karosi kvpayd sdhdyakam yan-maroh II 

3 nirantara-rasodgdra-garbha-saundarya-nirhhardh I 
girah kavindm jivanti na kathdmdiram dhitdh II 
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Writers like Bhamaba and Dandin had said that when the 
rasa is subordinate to the ordinary meaning it is a rasavat 
alanikdra. But Kuntaka docs not admit it. He says that 
whenever there is rasa that alone is predominant. Kuntaka had 
also admitt( d dhvani under anothor name but included that also 
within vakratd. Though later writers did not accord a high 
place to Kuntaka yet it appears clear that an all-round estimate of 
literature with emotion and beauty as its root, as conceived by 
Kuntaka, seems to beat even the authors of the dhvani school, 
who were more or less obsessed by the dhvani and the rasa 
perspectives. 

The Theory of Kasa 

We must start the theory of rasa or aesthetic emotion with 
Bharata’s maxim, vibhdvdnubhdva-vyabhicari-sarhyogdd rasa- 
nispattih. The meaning of this line has been a subject of much 
discussion to which ue shall attend later. But after this, the 
later writers are not particularly eloquent about rasa until we 
conae to Anandavardhana. Bhamaba was also acquainted with 
rasa as he speaks of knvya-rasa with which as a first starting 
people are to be tempted to study the Scriptures.^ Dandin also 
had not only spoken of rasavad-alamkdra but had also spoken 
of the madhuryya rlli as being rasamayl. But the word rasa 
has a general and a technical meaning. In the general sense 
rasa means taste, rasamayl means tasty, while in the technical 
sense it means the well-known dominant emotions, such as, the 
araorou«, the ludicrous, the pathetic, the passionate, the heroic, 
the wonder-producing, the fearful and the repugnant {irhgdra- 
hdsya-karuna-raudra-vlra-bhnydnaka-blhhatsddhhiitd Ui).^ 

In our current literary discussions there is much confusion 
between these two senses of rasa. In one sense it means merely 

* svadu-kdvya'rasonmiham sdstram apyupayujyate I 
prathamCiUdha^viadhurdh pihanti katu-bhe^ajam II 

— Bhdmaha. 

2 raso gandhe rasah svade tiktadau vi.^a-rogayob I 
hhgdrddau drave viryye deha^dhatvamhuparade II 
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pleasant, in the other sense it means that a particular dominant 
emotion constituting our personality has been affected and roused. 

A mere sonorousness of alliterative sound has been spoken of by 
Dandin and Vagbhata, but it means nothing more than the pleasant 
jingles. But in the description of mahdkavya or epic, Dandin 
says, that these should be inspired with rasa or hhdva. Abhinava- 
gupta in his commentary on Bharata’s maxim of rasa had said 
that Dandin’s view of rasa is very much like that of Bhatta Lollata, 
But if that were so it cannot be denied that Dandin had a fair 
acquaintance with the view that it is the dominant emotions that 
come to be expressed as rasa. But we find no further treatment 
of rasa in Dandin. Vamana has admitted rasa as an important 
quality of literature and calls it kdnti. Udbhata has also ad- 
mitted rasa in the case of the rasavad-alamkara. He says that 
a piece of kavya can only be called living when it is inspired with 
rasa. Rudrata also accepted the view that there is an intimate 
relation between kavya and rasa, but he could say nothing 
further about this intimate relation. 

Before proceeding further it is necessary to explain a few of 
the technical terms that are continually associated with any dis- 
cussion of rasa Vihhdoa, the objective condition of produc- 

ing an emotion. Vihhaca may be of two kinds, (i) alamhana and 
uddlpana. Alamhana-vihhdva means a person or persons with 
reference to whom the emotion is manifested. U ddlpana-vihhava 
means the circumstances that have excited the emotion. Thus 
a man may feel attracted to a woman if the circumstances are 
co-operating with it. Thus it is easier for a man to be attracted 
towards a woman of young age if they are thrown alone and there 
is a beautiful scenery before them, the moon peeping through 
the clouds, the fragrant breeze blowing^ and the like. Any one 
of such circumstances may be regarded as uddipana-vihhava^ 
whereas both the man and the woman are alamlana-vihhaim to 
each other. (2) Anubhdva means bodily expression by which 
the emotion is expressed. Thus the arch glances of a lady, her 
inviting smile, may be regarded as anvhhdva. (3) The vyahliicarj 
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means a series of diverse emotions that feed tlie lamp of a 
dominant emotion, A woman in love anxiously waiting at the 
rendezvous to meet her lover may feel disappointed that he is 
not coming, may be anxious that somethirg might have happened 
to him, may be jealous that he might have been courted by 
another woman, may feel delight in Remembering the coaxing 
w’ords that he had whispered into her ears, and so on. Like 
pictures in a cinematograph emotions of diverse sorts may be 
passing in quick succession and may all at the same time be 
continuing the constitution of the same emotion. 

The real discussion of rasa was started by Abhinavagupta 
in his commentary on Bharata’s maxim on rasa.^ The real 
point of discussion and diversity" of opinion was on the two 
words saniyoga (conjunction) and rasa-nispatti (expression of rasa 
or completion of rasa). Before proceeding further it is necessary 
to say a few words about the foundation of rasa. It is based 
upon a particular view of psychology which holds that our 
personality is constituted, both towards its motivation and 
intellection, of a few primary emotions which lie deep in the sub- 
conscious or unconscious strata of our being. These primary 
emotions are the sex, the ludicrous, the pathetic, the heroic, the 
passionate, the nauseating, the wonderous. Other aesthetic 
psychologists have in later times added to it the peaceful or 
intellectual, the devotional and the filial. These emotions are 
running through all natures in a permanent manner and may in 
that sense be called dominant emotions (sthayihhava) . These 
dominant states that determine the particular internal tempera- 
ments are regarded as the dominant characteristics of those 
emotional states. Emotional states, such as, the amorous, the 
heroic and the others, show in their expressions the appearance 
of atomic formations, i.e., each emotion in its manifestation 
shows a composition of diverse sentiments constantly shooting 
out and changing like the kinetic atoms and gases, like the 


^ vibh(lrdnuhhdvavyabhicdri8ar}iyogad rasanisjjattih 
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fiauielets tluit continually come and go and llierety produce the 
appearance of the permanent, undivided whole of a flame ; there 
are continually passing little flames of diverse sentiments that give 
expression to the permanent emotion of love or hate, heroism or 
anger. It should, however, be noted that no emotion is called 
rasa unless it is aesthetically excited. When a young man falls 
in love with a young woman and bis whole frame is shaken, 
we cannot speak of him as being the subject of sriigCtra-rasa, or 
when his son is dead and he is crying in tears, we cannot speak 
of him that he is in the karnm-rasa. Ilasa is an emotion^ 
excited by artistic circumstances or situations. 

Now, the question that puzzled ‘the old Alamkara writers, 
was this ; How can our dominant emotions be roused by 
aesthetic or artistic means? Some writers like Bhatta Lollata 
held that while the vihhavo, anuhhara and oyahhicdri are 
either ingeniously described or set forth vividly by mimic, 
they co-operate together and in their conjunction rasa is 
produced. As through hallucination we may perceive a snake 
and be afraid of it even if there be no snake, so though 
there is no real Kama, no real Sita, the mimic actors may by 
their acting produce a situation of reality in our minds and 
induce the amorous .sentiments of Kama in our minds. The 
internal datum which guarantees' the production of such an 
illusory perspective is the fact that we have the amorous emotion 
running through subconscious stratum of our personality as our 
very constituent. Bhatta Lollata says that when the vibhava 
ideation of the situation and the person together with the atomic 
emotions that are the feeders of the sentiment of love, are made 
to coalesce with or penetrate into the inner vein of the dominant 
amorous, it is only then that a new superimposition of an illusory 
amorous emotion can be produced. In further explanations of 
the view of Lollata, it appears that the actor tries to imitate the 
sentiment of the hero whose part he plays, but that the audience 
by the conjunction of the amorous situation and the projection 
of the person has in him the dominant stream of a particular 
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emotion transformed into the aesthetic sentiment called rasa. 
Thus Mammata, in speaking of Bhatta Lollata, says that the 
dominant emotion of, say, the amorous, is roused or produced 
by the vibhdvas consisting of the woman on the one hand and 
the exciting circumstances, such as, the garden, the moon-light 
and others, and then this is made intelligible by the external 
gestures of the actors, and then this being heightened by the 
free flow of the associated emotions, one intuits the rasa mainly 
in the hero of the plot and also in the player who has tried to 
live up to him.' According to this, view, a dominant emotion 
of the aesthetic type is produced by vihhdrus and they are made 
intelligible by anuhhavas and enriched by the associated, 
changing feelings {r)yabhicdri-bhdvas) . Though this emotion 
primarily excited in the dramatic personage {e.g., Eama or Sita), 
yet by imitation or the assumption of the role of Kama or Sita it 
appears in the actor or by transference into the aesthetic audience 
who witness the play, and the emotion thus roused in the 
audience is called rasa. 

But the above quotation from Mammata (see footnote) 
does not tally with the actual statement now available in the 
Abhinava-bhdratl, the cdmmentary by Abhinava on Bharata’s 
Natya-sdstra. It appears there as if annbhdva meant those 
feelings which are similar to sthdyibhdva in their nature as 
feelings, but were constantly changing. These are, no doubt, 
internal states but yet they are not co-existent with the dominant 
emotion. Yet contact of these loose and changeable feelings with 
the dominant emotions is possible only because the dominant 
emotion resides in the back of the mind as an instinctive 
character of it. The idea seems to be that the dominant emotion 
resides in the mind as a vdsand. , The concept of vdsand in 
Indian thought is rather difficult and to some extent obscure also, 

^ vibhavair lalanodyanndihhir aJamhanoddipana-lxaranaih raiyadtho bhdvo ganitah 
anubhdvaih ndyahasya bhujaksepa-prabhrUbhih kdryyaih pratUiyogyah krtalj vyahhtcdnbhtr 
nirvvedddibhi^ sahakdribhir tipacHo mukhyayd fdmdddv anvkdfyye tadrupatdnusandhdnat 
fiarttake*pt pratiyamdno rasdh iti.Bhaitalollafa-prabhrfaya}}, 
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It means in the first instance the motivation within us, that 
spring of desire that adapts us to find our enjoyments in this 
or that particular way. It is supposed that in the animal 
world the behaviour of the animal, its impulse to action and its 
adaptation to find enjoyment in a particular mode of behaviour, 
is guided by its own particular vasand. Vdsand, thus means 
a complex integration of emotion and impulse. Man is born 
with a large number of such emotion-impulse complexes or 
vd,sanas. Some of these lie dormant in him and may become 
active by external stimulus, ft is peculiar in man that on the 
basis of these emotion-impulse complexes similar other complexes 
may spring into being through mere description, delineation or 
imitation. It is here that the artistic faculty finds its place. 
This second type of emotional complex is not directly connected 
with the kleha or the affliction which are concerned with the 
moral career of a human being in his struggle with his environ- 
ment. It, therefore, belongs to a new order of reality. The 
discussion among the scholars was about the nature, origin 
and character of these second-grade complexes. Bhatla Lollata 
was of opinion that in addition to the dominant emotion-impulse 
complexes or vusands there were the changing feelings in and 
through which each dominant emotion expressed itself. He 
further held that these feelings were also of the nature of vdsands 
and that reason when aroused they could commingle with the 
dominant emotion and so enrich it as to make it shine through 
them. 

On the point that in a dramatic performance the player 
imitates the dramatic personages and thereby produces feelings 
similar to them, Abhinava shows sharp opposition. He says 
that imitation produces laughter. Imitation is also done in a 
case where the thing itself cannot be completely done. Again, 
a dramatic emotion is supported by the situation and the person 
{dlamhana- and uddipana-vihJiava). Both these are of the 
nature of facts and entities and therefore cannot be imitated. 
It is not also possible to imitate a mental feeling. There is 
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either a feeling there or not. If I have in my mind a feeling 
which is similar to a feeling of another, it is no longer an 
imitation ; for if I have the feeling, it is a real one, and if I have 
not got it, it does not exist. A mere imitation of external 
gestures is not an imitation of the internal thing. I do not also 
know in what particular manner Rama expressed his sorrow at 
liis separation from Sita. We may at least imitate the gestures 
of an ordinary man of whom we have seen grieving. Abhinava 
says that the player in a drama does not go to the stage with 
the idea that he was going to imitate Erima’s gestures. But 
the whole situation, his dress, the music, the surroundings, the 
utterance of the poet’s words as coming from Rama, make him 
forget for the time his local personality, and while playing the 
part of Rama, he spontaneously assumes Rama’s personality 
and the real world of his particular time and place slips away 
{ucita-gita-todyu-canand-vismrta-sdmsarika-bhavatayd). 

The upshot, then, is that according to Abhinava no imita- 
tion can produce the illusion which holds its sway both among 
the actors and the audience. On the other hand a conscious 
imitation would spoil the very illusion which is the business of 
the dramatic art to stir up. In our ordinary life the events 
that stir us up are present with us, and immediatiely affect our 
interest, excite and change our motives to the success or failure 
of our wishes leading to pleasure and pain. The criterion of 
truth in this field is a correspondence of the objective field in 
time, place and character with the subjective field of consciousness 
or it may also be that since the action of our operation of the 
external world is that all truth is rational and logically consistent, 
truth may as well mean consistency of the objective finding with 
the subjective expectation in time, place and character throughout 
the entire field of their application. Or truth may also mean 
that it may somehow or other affect our feelings, our beliefs and 
our wills. Most discussions about truth whether it be realistic, 
idealistic or pragmatic, are generally restricted to the field of 
occurrence through which our little selves have to run for (heir 
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final fulfilment. In this field we ourselves are connected 

with the external world directly and intimately, and as 

such the manner in which we are affected by our intercourse 
with the external world seriously hurts or promotes our 

position in the external world and also our minds. But if such 
be our nature that a presentation in a particular literary form 
of certain events, real or unreal, produces in us such a charm 
that the whole of the present environment slips off, as it were, 
like an enfolding garment, from our consciousness and we feel 
ourselves to be real participants of an imaginary situation, 
appearing no longer as imaginary, we can no longer judge the 
status of this appearance by our criteria of our living world and 
call it true, false or doubtful. Our judgments of truth and 
falsehood are merely in and through, and in terms of, the 

experiences of the living world. All our perspectives of truth 
and falsehood are from different points or sections of the living 
world with reference to which and relative to which our 
judgments of truth and falsehood are made. But with reference 
to the imaginary representations and experiences that introduce 
us to the field of poetry or drama, we can no longer set our limits 
to the real objective world. No co-ordinates from it can be 
drawn to find our location in the aesthetic world and consequently 
we can make no judgment of truth or reality about it. In 
witnessing a play as a result of the joint co-operation of all the 
factors including the music, we seem to identify ourselves 
with the dramatic personages and feel ourselves to be one 
with them. 

Abhinava’s teacher in his work Kai'ya-kautuha says that a 
dramatic play is not a physical occurrence. In witnessing a play 
we forget the actual perceptual experience of the individuals on 
the stage playing their different parts or their individuality as 
associated with their local names and habitations. The man 
who is playing the part of Rama does not appear to us in bis 
actual individual character and it does not also appear to us that 
he cannot be the Rama about whom Valmlln wTote. He stands 
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somewhere midway between the pure actuality and the pure 
ideality. This tojjether with all the scenic associations and 
those of music produces an experience which vibrates with 
exhilaration ; and as a result thereof the whole presentation of 
actuality becomes veiled, as it were, in so far as it is an actual 
occurrence of presentative character. The past impressions, 
memories, associations, and the like, which were lying deeply 
buried in the mind, became connected with the present experience 
and thereby the present experience became affiliated and 
perceived in a new manner resulting in a dimension of 
new experience, revealing new types of pleasures and pains, 
unlike the pleasures and pains associated with our egoistic 
instincts and the success or failures of their strivings. This 
is technically called rasdsvadana-camatkara carmnd which 
literally means — the experiencing of a transcendant exhilaration 
from the enjoyment of the roused emotions inherent in our own 
personality. A play or a drama is the objective content of such 
an experience. A drama or a play is not a physical occurrence. 
It is a pure spiritual enlightenment, a spiritual expression 
throbbing and pulsating with a new type of music, joyous and 
pensive. As a result of this experience a unity is effected 
between the individual’s own experience and the expression of 
the art. This experience is, therefore, nothing else but the 
enlightenment of a universal. Or it may also rather be said 
that it is a new creation involving the personality of the indivi- 
dual and the objective dramatic contents as constituents — a new 
appearance^ a revelation different from all other experiences and^ 
all external objects. If this analysis be true, dramatic experience 
and art can no longer be regarded as imitative. 

Bhattatauta thought that on the one hand all the 
equipments of the stage together with the music release from our 
mind the hold of the impression that such and such a person has 
taken a particular part, and it also ipakes us indifferent to the 
suggestion of an impossibility that fhe player before us cannot 
be Rama, Being cut off of its connection on two sides, namely, 
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the positive connection of the play with the present actor as a 
known individual with the actuality of all his bearings, and on 
the other hand the impossibility of connecting the actor with the 
realised Rama’s character having lost its force, the suggestive 
influence can very naturally surcharge the mind with new 
exhilarations and feelings whicl;i can, without any relation to 
anything else, modify the state of the mind. In this state the 
previous experiences existing in the mind of the audience as 
impressions work up independently in association with the 
suggestion of the dramatic performance. The affiliation, apper- 
ception, and integration of these roused impressions and expecta- 
tions produce new joys and new intuitions. The aesthetic 
content of a drama is all that is illuminated in such a 
process . 

Mammata repudiates Bhatta Lollata’s view that rasa is related 
to the vibhavas in the relation of the produced and the producer, 
as effect and cause. He says that if the vibhavas are to be 
regarded as cause they must be regarded as the cause of agency 
or the efficient cause — nimitta-karana. But in the case of 
nimitta-kdrana, we know that an action may remain in tact even 
when the efficient agent is destroyed. There cannot be any rasa 
unless there is also the vibhdva and the anubhdva. The vibhavas, 
etc., cannot also be regarded as a communicative agent, for a 
communicative agent pre-supposes the existence of the thing to 
be communicated, but the rasa does not exist before. It can be 
lived through only when it is suggested by the vibhavas and the 
rasa has no other existence than being lived through and enjoyed. 
For, it should be remembered that the dominant emotions 
existing in the subconscious strata of the person are not them- 
selves rasas. They acquired that designation only when they 
are aesthetically presentable and enjoyable. Bhatta Lollata 
cannot also explain the method as to how the rasa produced in 
the player can infect the audience. 

It is not the place here to enter into all the niceties of 
discussion into which the various exponents of the rasa theory 
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entered, such as, Bha^^a LoIIata, Sri Samkuka, Bhat^atauta, 
Bhatta Nayaka and and Abhinava himself/ 

Sri Samkuka introduced the similitude of painting to 
explain the enlightenment of aesthetic emotion. He saidthatjust 
as of a painted horse it can be said that it is not a horse and that 
it is a horse, so of an aesthetic, experience we can say that 
it is both real and unreal. Bhatta Nayaka said that rasa is 
neiither produced nor suggested, nor created by anything. He 
held that a proper aesthetic creation has the peculiar function 
of generating in us a new spiritual creation and we have in us 
a special function by which we can enjoy it. These two 
functions are called by him hhdvakatva and bhojakatm. The 
enlightenment of rasa is not the subject of ordinary psychology 
but of aesthetic psychology. For the presentation of the spiri- 
tual situation throbbing with exhilaration we are bound to admit 
two different functions, hhdvakatva and hhojokatva, without 
which the aesthetic experience cannot be explained. Abhinava, 
however, has combated the view with all the force that he can 
command. Abhinava is unwilling to admit these two extra- 
ordinary functions. Abhinava holds that in the case of a truly 
poetic composition, after having grasped the full significance of 
the words and their meanings, there is a mental intuition as a 
result of which the actual, temporal and spatial character of the 
situation is withdrawn from the mental field and the emotion 
suggested therein loses its individual character and also becomes 
dissociated from such conditions as might have led us to any 
motivation. The emotion is apprehended and intuited in a 
purely universal character and in consequence thereof the 
ordinary pathological symptoms of emotion lose their significance 
and through all the different emotions bereft of their pathological 
characters we have one enjoyment of joy. It is for this reason 
that in the experience of a tragedy we find as much enjoyment 
as in that of a comedy, for the experience of a grief would have 


^ For a more elaborate treatment of the subject, see the author’s Kdvya^vic&ro. 
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been unpalatable if it was associated with its pathological conse- 
quences, These pathological consequences are always due to a 
sense of self-struggle, self-motivation, loss, and the like. But 
in the intuition of the rasa we live through the experience of a 
pure sentiment bereft of all its local characters. 

In the subconscious and unconscious regions there are 
always lying dormant various types of emotio-motive complexes. 
When through artistic creation a purely universal emotional fear, 
amour, etc., are projected in the mind they become affiliated to 
those types of emotio-motive complexes and this mutual affilia- 
tion or apperception or implicit recognition of identity imme- 
diately transforms the presented artistic universal into artistic 
joy or rasa. It is for this reason that in the rousing of artistic 
joy there is a kinship and identity among all art-enjoyers. 

Here we find that the universalization of poetic art is of two 
kinds. First of all, the aesthetic composition by nature of its 
special suggestive force presents before our minds an aesthetic 
situation and an emotion that is devoid of all its local character. 
Secondly, the expression of this artistic enlightenment has a 
universal character in its manifestation in different minds. In 
the next stage this presented whole becomes commingled with 
various types of subconscious and unconscious feelings or emotio- 
motive complexes which are lying dormant in the minds of 
various people. It is easy to see that so far as these latter are 
concerned they are naturally different in different persons in 
accordance with the nature and diversity of experience. It is 
for this reason that the same artistic whole, though it be 
presented in the same manner in different minds, their artistic 
apperception of it would be different in accordance with the 
difference of diverse emotio-motive complexes. But neither in 
the universal whole presented to the mind nor in the motive 
complexes do we find any trace of any local character or coloura- 
tion that are associated with the ego or the self in its practical 
commerce with the real objective world around it. It is there- 
fore called transcendental, i.e., afaMfei/ca^ and its other name is 
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camatkSra. The word camatkara is in reality used in three 
different senses. It is sometimes used to denote the special 
aesthetic attitude of the mind produced by the commingling of 
the universal artistic situation and the stirred up emotio-motive 
complexes.. It also means the aesthetic pleasure arising out of 
it ; and thirdly, the bodily manifestation of such an enjoyment. 
In addition to this„it is also used to denote that special mental 
function by which the whole thing is enjoyed. 

It will again be out of place for us to enter into the various 
problems of rasa over which we have the accounts of the most 
recondite discussion.' 

The view of rasa expressed by Abhinava had been accepted 
in later times as the almost unchallengeable gospel truth and as 
the last analysis of the aesthetic phenomenon as propagated 
through literature. Ksemendra, however, in his Aucitya-vicara' 
carcca tried to find the secret of poetry in propriety. But as 
many other Alarnkara writers have pointed out, the secret of the 
production of propriety is again nothing but the production of 
rasa. As rasa is the soul of poetry, many prominent later 
writers, like Vi^vanatha and others, have regarded dosa, guna 
and alarjikdra as belonging to the rasa. The gum and the dosa 
belong permanently to the structure of the composition, whereas 
the alanikdras are additional charms. Jagannatha is disposed to 
take a more metaphysical view of the situation and thinks that 
the essence of rasa consists in pure consciousness as conditioned 
by the aesthetic situation and content. Jagannatha also gives us 
various definitions of rasa, mostly of a metaphysical character 
from the standpoint of different systems of philosophy. 

Dhvani 

We have indicated before that words have a two-fold func- 
tion, primary (abhidha) and indicatory (Zafesctio), In most cases 


See the author’s Kiivya»vic9r^, 
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wherever there is an indicatory sense there is also reflected and 
suggested sense. It is generally for giving scope to the reflected 
or suggested purport that a word is used in an indicatory 
sense instead of its primary sense. Thus instead of saying 
“The holy man lives on the side of the Ganges,’’ one may say 
“ The holy man lives on the very stream of the Gauges.’- The 
latter proposition being physically impossible, has the same 
purport as the first proposition. But yet the phraseology was 
so chosen in the second proposition that this meaning could be 
arrived at only by indirect indication. The reason for this was 
that the latter expression naturally suggests that the holy man 
lives so near the Ganges that he draws all its advantages. This 
suggested sense which arises separately, as it were, when the 
first two functions had ceased to operate, is called dhvani. The 
idea of dhvani has been drawn from the theory of sphota of the 
grammarians. Bhartrhari in his Vdhyapadlya as well as later 
grammatical writers have elaborately maintained this view. 
It involves many obscure philosophical discussion which 
are out of place in the present context. But the general 
upshot of the theory is that the words and propositions in 
particular contexts and with reference to particular speakers and 
audience under particular circumstances and situations, may 
induce rasa or suggest important truths or ideas or alanikaras. 
Dhvanikara says that from early times people had regarded 
dhvani or implicative suggestion as essence of poetry. But 
there have been some who held that there is no necessity of 
admitting dhvani and that the purpose of dhvani could be 
served by the extension of the primary sense as in the case 
of laksand. There are others again who hold that apart 
from words, their, meanings and alarnkaras, there is nothing 
else that raises the. beauty of literature, or that whatever 
heightens the beauty of literature must have to be regarded either 
as guif,a or alamkara, that words and their meanings form the 
core of kavya and that none of them could be regarded as dhvani. 
It is for refuting the views of such people that Dhvanikara 
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undertook his work.* It is thus evident that long before Dhvani- 
kara there had been thinkers of the alamkara school some of 
whom not only admitted dhvani as a separate function of words 
and propositions but have been extremely enthusiastic over it^ 
while there have been others who denied the existence of dhvani 
as a separate function.* 

Udbhata had said that the ahhidha function of words is two- 
fold, primary and subordinate. Vamana had admitted laksand 
and called it vakrokti. Thus opinions differ not only about the 
existence of dhvani but also about its nature and function. But 
in spite of this difference of opinion people have always marked 
that there was some secret in the compositions of great poets 
which makes them charming, and Abhinava remarks that those 
who by constant association with literature can make their mind 
like a mirror, are the persons who can be called sahrdaya or men 
of taste. It is they who can feel at once that dhvani is the essence 
of poetry.® Anandavardhana further says that just as the loveliness 
of women is something over and above their limbs so in the words 
of great poets we find an exquisite charm which is over and 
above the words and their meanings, and this is dhvani. The 
rasa, of which so much has been spoken, is also communicated by 
the dhvani. But what is dhvani ? Let us take an example : 
Holy father, go thou fearless thine way. 

The dog that barked at thee lies dead quite near the bay 
Mauled by the lion that on the banks of the Goda does rove 
And loves to loiter in that shady grove. 

^ kdvyasydtmd dhvanir iti budhair yah samdmndta-purvas 
tasydbhdvam jagadur apare hhdktam dhustathdnye 
kecid vdcdrfi sthitam avi§aye tattvam ficus tadiyarp 
tena brumah sahrdaya-manahpritaye tat-svarupam. 

^ Thus, Manoratha, the poet} who has been already referred to spoke of the newfangled 
admirers of dhvani in the following terms : — 

yasmin ndsti na vastu kxficana mandh-prahlddi sdlarpkftir 
vyutpannair racitarp ca naiva vacanatr vakrokti iunyarp ca yat 
kdryarp tad dhvanind samanvitamiti prityd praSarpsan ja4o 
no vidmo'bhidadhdii kirp sumatind px§\ah svaruparp dhvanelj^, 

3 ye§dip kdvydnuSilandhhydsa-va^dt viiadibhute mano^mukure varpantyaianmayu 
bhavana-yogyatd te hfdaya^sarpvdda^bhdjah sahfdaydh. 
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A lady had a place of assignment in a particular flowery 
grove^ but a religious man used to disturb the solitude of the 
grove and despoiled it of its beautiful flowers. The lady in order 
to frighten the holy man started a cock-and-bull story that a lion 
was seen in the grove and that it had killed a dog. But the lady 
addresses the holy man in quite a different manner. Her idea 
comes to this : A lion is loitering about in the grove and you 
may now walk about the place just as you please. Her words 
are, “go thou fearless thine way.” The words, “go thou 
fearless thine way ” is finished by signifying that the man may 
walk as he pleases. The primary meaning has not been bar- 
red by the context and therefore there cannot be any indicatory 
meaning (laksand) by the extension of the primary. Yet we 
understand from the sentence very clearly that the holy man had 
been very politely warned. This significant suggestion comes 
only by the implication of dhvani, for this meaning is complelely 
different from the primary meaning. Bhatta Nayaka holds that 
it is a suggestion of fear by the introduction of lion that may be 
regarded as desisting the holy man from walking by that path. 
To this Abhiiiava’s reply is that the warning becomes apparent 
only when the whole situation is taken into consideration and as 
such it is the suggestive sense of the whole context. And even 
if there has been any suggestion of fear that also would be 
possible only through implication. Abhinava gives another 
example : 

Mother-in-law in deep slumber sleeping here. 

While I lie quite on this side, dear, 

Mark out cots in daylight clear. 

Don’t by chance come of me too near. 

This is spoken by a spoilt lady who lived alone with her 
mother-in-law, who snored deeply in the night and the lady in 
showing their mutual positions of their sleeping places and in 
warning the guest not to come too near her bed is actually 
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inviting him to come to her bed in the night, for the mother-in-law 
would be sleeping like a stick* Here the negative meaning 
suggests the positive meaning. 

in the case of the manifestation of rasa also Abhinava said 
that it is the delineation of the exciting scenery and the circum- 
stances as well as the various passing feelings and their expressions 
that jointly suggest to our minds by the process of dhvani an 
aesthetic situation which later on develops into rasa. By the 
suggestive process of dhvani one can indicate rasa through any 
particular suggestion, warning, admonition or the like, or an 
alanikara. It is needless for me to enter into these scholastic 
discussions by the opponents of dhvani like Mahima Bbatta, who 
wanted to show that all cases of dhvani are but cases of inference, 
or Bhatta Nayaka and others, who wanted to include it within 
laksand. It may, however, be pointed out in this connection 
that just as in the sphota theory it is supposed that the words 
and propositions as a whole conjointly signify a particular 
meaning, so it is held by the upholders of dhvani, like Auanda- 
vardhana and Abhinava and others, that a whole situation, a 
context, the speakers, the words and their meanings, all may 
jointly co-operate to produce a suggestion. The consideration 
of the context and the situation is the most important condition 
of dhvani. Thus, in a story in the Mahdhhdrata when a baby 
was brought to the cremation ground, the jackal gives a speech 
that the attendants should sorrow over the death of the baby 
and wait till dusk, for by some good chance the baby may come 
to life. The vulture delivers a counter-speech that there is no use 
in further delay, weeping over the dead child, for no one who 
comes to the cremation ground ever revives. Both of them have 
cogent reasons on their side, but the real motive of their speech 
becomes obvious when we remember that if the baby is protected 
till nightfall, the vulture would have no share in the carcass, and 
the jackal would have to contend over the mastery of the carcass 
with the vulture, if the carcass is not protected till dark. So all 
their reasons emanate from their greedy look at the carcass. 
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They are like two European diplomats, and all the meaning and 
import of high-sounding moral speeches become apparent as soon 
as we can catch the suggestion of the real motive. 

The upholders of the dhvani further urge that a piece of 
composition should not only contain implications or implied 
suggestions but it is when these suggestions are more beautiful 
and charming than the primary sense or when the suggestive 
meaning is the only meaning intended, then we can call a piece 
of composition a good piece of kavya. When the suggestive 
sense is weaker than the ordinary sense or is less charming, 
the dhvani becomes weaker, and this type of kavya is called 
gunihhuta-vyahgya. 

Xnandavardhana divides dhvani into two classes : (i) 
avivaksita-vacya, i.e., where the primary sense has to be absolute- 
ly ignored; (it) the other type is vivaksitdnyapara-vdcya, i.e., 
where the primary sense remains in force but along with it 
a superior suggestive sense flashes out. The first class, namely, 
the avivaksita-vacya, can again be divided into two classes : 
(a) arthdntara-samkramita and {h) atyanta-tiraskrta. The 
arthdntara-samkramita is that where the implication modifies the 
primary sense, whereas atyanta-tiraskrta is that where the 
implied sense entirely reverses the primary sense. Thus, in 
speaking to one’s mortal enemy one says : “ What immeasurable 
benefits have thou conferred on me ; what debts of magnanimity 
do I owe to thee. Behaving in the same manner, oh my friend, 
may you live a hundred years more.” Here the implied 
suggestion is that for all the ill treatments he had received 
from the enemy he curses the latter. Here the implied sense 
completely reverses the ' primary sense. The vivaksitdnyapara- 
vdcya dhvani is again of two kinds : (a) the laksya, and (b) the 
alaksya. The alaksyakrama-dhvani is that where the process of 
suggestion is so quick that ' it cannot be apprehended. It is 
only in the case of the implication of the rasa that this dhvani' 
occurs. The laksyakrama-dhvani is that where the process of the 
implied suggestion can be recognised. 
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The limits of my subject preclude me from entering into 
many interesting discussions on the nature of dhvani and the 
conflict of opinions, which forms a very interesting chapter on the 
study of the development of our aesthetic traditions. But on the 
whole it may be said that the dhvani theory came to stay in the 
field of Indian poetics, and no further notable progress has been 
made upon it through the centuries that have passed away. 



SOME EARLIER WRITERS 

A work called the Pdtdlavijaya or Jdmbavati-vijaya, quota- 
tions from which are available in some of the anthological works, 
was* probably written in the kdvya style as may be judged from 
the quotations found in these anthologies. If this work can 
really be attributed to Panini, the grammarian, we have to admit 
that the kdvya style of writing was in vogue in the 4th or the 5th 
century B.C., when Panini probably lived.* Patanjali quotes a 
number of passages written in the kdvya style which proves that 
the kdvya style of writing was prominent in his days.^ Again, 
in anthologies Patanjali has been quoted as the writer of some 
isolated verses.® The Mahdbhasya also refers to a poem by 
Vararuci.* Pihgala, who was probably a contemporary of 

^ Winternitz thinks that the Astddhydyi of Pacini was written in or about 350 B,C. 
His argument is based on the fact that be mentions Yaska and ^aunaka. 

Mr. K. C. Chatter jee has tried to prove that the poet Papini is not the grammarian 
Pai^ini and that Jdmbavaihvij ay a and Pdidta-vijaya are one and the same work. 

(See C.O.J , I, 1933.) 

Pischel in Z.D.M G. 39, 1886, 95ff. has argued on behalf of the identity of the two and so 
also P. Peterson in J.B.K.A.S., 17,1889, 57fp. ; see also Subhasita-ratridvali, 64 ff. and 
J.B.A.S., 1891, Sllff. ; Kane in Indian Antiquary 41, 1912, 125; H. K. Diwekar in Les 
fleurs de Rhetorique dans Vlnde, Paris, 1930, p. 32; and Dr. S. K. De in his Treatment of 
Love in Sanskrit Liferafure, Calcutta, 1929, p. 13, holds the same view; Thomas in his 
Introduction to Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya ^ p. 61 ff., regards the question as undecided. 
Other writers such as F. Kielhorn in N.G.W.G., 1886, 185 ff. ; K. G. Bhandarkar in 
J.B.R.A.S. 16, 344 ; D. B. Bhandarkar in Indian Antiquary 41, 1912, 125 n ; and A. B. 
Keith in his History of Sanskrit Literature 203 f. have expressed themselves against the 
identity of the two. It is interesting to notice that Bajamiikuta in his commentary on 

Arnarakofa written in 1431, quotes the passage from Jdm6auafi-ri;oi/a. The poet Pacini is 

also quoted by Buyyaka. In Sadukii-karndrtifta a poet called DSk^Iputra (which is 
probably another name for Papin i) is praised. 

2 Compare G. Biihler, in his Die tudfsc/ien Inschriften und das Alter der indischeA 
Kunstpoesie, p. 72; F. Kielhorn, Indian Antiquary, 14, 326 ff. and Dr. P. C. Chakravarty 
in I.H.Q, 2, 1926, 464 ff. 

^ Peterson, in J.R.A.S., 1891, 311 ff. 

4 Vd^rarucarii kdvyam—Mahdbhd^ya, 4, 3., 101. 

The unknown poet Jdluka is also mentioned here. 
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Patafijali presupposes *in his Metrics the existence of love-lyrics 
written in the kdvya style. 

Again, the Hathi-gutnpha inscription of Kharavela written 
somewhere about the Ist or the 2ad century B.C. in a language 
allied to Pali, contains rhythmic prose with alliterations and 
long compounds which reminds one of the kdvya style.^ 

The existence of the kdvya style in early times is proved by 
the existence of the Brhat-kathd of Gunadhya which in its 
original form is not now available. In the Jaina Ahgas, in 
didactic passages, in the life history of Mahavira, in the Buddhist- 
Pali canons and particularly in the Thenydthds, we come across 
verses which are written in the Kdvya style.® A Nasik inscrip- 
tion of about 154 A.D. illustrates various modes of prose and 
this inscription is written in Prakrt.® 


^ This inscription has been worked upon by various scholars such as Liiders, 
Bruchstiicke huddhistischer Duramen fBeiMUi 1911; Epigrapliica Indica, X, Appendix pp. 
160, Charpentier, W.Z.K.M-, 29, 1915, 208ff ; B. C. Mazumdar and K. G. Sankara Iyer, 
Indian Antiquary, 47, 1918, 223ff ; 48, 19, 214ff., Sten Konow in Ada Or, 1. 1923, pp. 12 ff ; 
Smith, Early History, pp. 219; B. M. Barua, I.H.Q.,4, 1928, pp. 511if ; Bamaprasad 
Chanda, I. H. Q., 6, 1929, 587 ff. ; and K. P, Jayaswal and li. D. Banerjee, Epigrapliica 
Indicat 20, 1929-80, pp. 71ff. 

Here in the latest researches the 6rst half of the 2nd century B. C. is 6xed as the date 
of the inscription. On the style of the old Brahmi Inscription, sec B. M. Barua, 4, 

1928, pp. 626fiE. 

The theory of renaissance as propounded by Maxmiiller in India, --What Can It 
Teach Us, London, 1882, has been completely refuted by G. Biihler, Die indischen 
Inschriften und das Alter der indischen Kunstpoesie IS.W.A., 1890) ; also by Haraprasada 
6aatri' in J.A.S.B., 6, 1910, 805 ff. B. G. Bhandarkar, A Peep into the Early History 
of India, J.B.R.A.S., 1900, pp. 407 ff., reprinted, Bombay, 1920| pp, 72(5). There are 
some who do not believe in the theory of the complete interruption of Sanskrit literature, 
but think that during centuries of Buddhism from the Ist century B.C. to the 4th century 
A.D. the overflow of Pr&kft literature had slowed down the development of Sanskrit 
literature. F. Lacdte, of course, in his Essai sur Ound^hya et la Bfhatkathd, Paris, 
1908, and Jacobi in his Ausgewdhlte Erzdhlungen in MAhdrdshtrt, pp. 11 ff., hold that 
i there is a apecial Fr&kft period in Indian literature. But there is no reason for accepting 
such a suggestion. Prftkft poetry was limited to certain classes and probably to certain 
courts and to certain sects and there were also probably poets both in Frftkft and Sanskrit, 
but there seems to be no period in Indian History in which people wrote only in Frakft and 
not in Sanskrit. 

3 See Biihler, Die indischen Inschriften und das Alter der indischen Kunstpoesie^ 
pp. 56 ff. ; also Smith s Early History, pp. 230j 231 ; also 8* Ldvi, la Suite des Indies dans 
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The Budradamana inscription at Girnar, written in the 2nd 
century A.D., appears to conform to Dandin’s vaidarhhl style.’ 

A^vagho^a, who flourished about 100 A.D., in his works 
also confirm the same view. A^vaghosa’s Bnddha-carita is 
well-known. In addition to this, he wrote also the Siitrd- 
Zamfcora and also the drama iSdriputra-praMrana^ and another 
kavya dealing with the conversion of Nanda, the half-brother 
of Buddha, in 18 cantos, and this is called the Saundarananda.^ 
The other author of this period Avas Matrceta, wrongly 
regarded as A^vaghosa by Taranatha.^ 


les iextes Sanscrites a propos d'une des inscriptions de Ndsik (Cinquan — lumtere de Vecole 
Pratique des A, hautes etudes t 1921). See also Dr. H. 0. Eaychaudhuri’s Political 

History of Ancient India ^ Galcuttai 1923, pp. 261 £f. 

^ This inscription has been re-published by Kiclhoru \q Epigraphica Indica S, ft, 
and was dated by him as belonging to 151 or 152 A.D. and Biibler placed it between 160 and 
170 A.D. It appears in the same rock of Girnar on which 18 edicts of A^oka appear. 
See also Smith’s Early History^ pp. 222, 231 and Eaychaudhuri’s Political History of 
Ancient India^ pp. 65 ff. 

^ In 1911 Liiders discovered three pages from the Central Asian Collection of thjs drama 
of Advagho^a. See Das Sdriputra-praUarana ^ ein Drama des Asvagho^a. (SB A., 1911, 
pp. 888 fif.) 

The book was also called Sdradvatuputrapraliararia . See also H. Liiders, Bruchstucke 
huddhistischer Drarnen (Koniglich Preussische Turf an — Exp^diiionen, Kleinere Sanskrit 
texte)f BetVin, 1911; Aho Buddhistische Dramen aus vorklassischer Zcit {Internationale 
Wochenschrift V, 1911, NR. 22) ; also Die Vermutuny von Liiders. (SBA. 1911, 8. 409.) 
The title-page of the drama Sdripuira-prakarana gives the author’s name as the son of 
Savarpak§I. There is also another fragment of an allegorical drama containing huddhi, dhfti^ 
kirtit etc., as personalities. It is possible that this drama was also written by A4vagho§a. 

3 See La vallde Poussin in B.S.O.S., 1918, 133 ff. ; also Hultzscb, Z.D.M.G., 74, 1920, 
298 ff. and Gawronski. As Thomas says, there is another work attributed to Ai^vagho^a 
called Gan4^-stotra. See Bulletin de VAcademie Imperialet 1911, pp. 1044. Another work 
of A4vagho§fa called Fa;ra «tlc» has been edited and translated by Weber in Die Vajrasuci des 
Agvagho^a {Ahhandlungen d, Kdnigl. Akademie d, Wissenschaften zu Berlin^ 1869). 


• The following works are attributed to him : — 


1, VarnLandrha-varnand-stetra. 

3, Samyag^huddhalaksana-stotra. 

5, Ekottarika-stotra^ 

7, Triraina-stotra. 

9. Maticitra-glfi* 


2, SatapailcdMka-stoira, 

4. Triratna-mangala-stotra, 

6, Sugata-paficatriratna-stotra, 
8, Arya-idrddevi-stotra. 

10, Calur-viparyaya-kathd, 


Ih Kaliyuga-parikaihd, 
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Arya^ura also belongs to this time and had written Jataltd- 
mdld, Pdramitd-samdsa, Prdtimoksa-sutrapaddhati, Bodhi-sattva— 
jdtaka-dharmagandi, Supathddesa-parikathd and Suhhdsita-ratna- 
karan4aka-kathd^ 

Closely connected with the Jdtakamdld are the Avaddna 
literaturej such as the Avaddna-htaka, the Divydvaddna, and the 
Muhdvastu as well as the Lalitacistara , which are all written 
probably during the 1st and 2nd century A.D. The Avaddna 
tales are generally of a didactic nature and so also are the Jdtaka 
stories, but the Brhatkathd and the Pancatantra relate stories 
from a different point of view. One of the versions of the 
entire Pancatantra is styled the Tantrdkhydyikd. 


Bhattikavya and other Cognate Caritakavyas 

The oldest commentary, Jayamahgald, has been edited by 
Govinda Sankara Sastrl Bapata in N.S.P., Bombay (1887) and 
the commentary of Mallinatha in B.S.S. (1898). Schiitz tran- 
slated the five Cantos XVIII to XXII in German in his Fiinf 
Gesdnge des Bhattikdvya in 1837. An experimental translation 


Many other works of Asvaghosa also ex’st in Tibetan, such as Astavighna-kathd, 
Gan4istotra*gdthdt Dasd-kusala-karma-palha-mrde^af Paramdttha-hodhi-ciUa-hhdvatWM 
kramavarna^samgrahat Manidipamahdkdrunikadevapanca-stotrat Vajraydnamulapaitisani’ 
grahOt SatapailcdMka-ndmastrotra, Soka vinodana, Sanivfti-hodhi’citta-hhdvan-opade^a- 
varna’Sarpgrdha^ Sthuld-paiti. The following works attributed to A^vaghosa exist in 
Chinese: — Fifty vertes on the Rules for Serving a Teacher] Dasadus^akarmarndrga; 
Mahdydna*hhumiguhyavdcamula Mstra ; Sfiirdlahkdrasdstra 

On Matfceta see Taranatha’s Geschichte des Duddhismus in Indian. Aus dem 
Tibetieschen, Petrograd. 1869. 

See also F. W. Thomas— The Works of Arya^ura, Triratna-dasa and Dharmika- 
Buhuti in Album Kern, Leyden 1903, pp. 406 408. 

Also M^pceta— and the Mahdrdja-kantkdlekhd in Indian Antiquaryt 32, 1903, pp. 46-60. 
Aho nee Varnandrha-varrtand of Matfceta, Indian Antiquary, 1906, pp, Also 

Kavtndra-vacana-samuccaya. (IniTodvLciion), Also Sylvain Levi, Notes surles Indo-scythes 
in J. A. 1896, pp. 447-449, pp. 466-466. Also L. de la Vallee Poussin, Documents 
Senscrities, 

^ Aryai5ura*8 work Caiulisaiaka was translated into Chinese in 434 A. D. 
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in poetry has been given by Anderson in J. B. R. A. S., 3, 
1850 (p. 20 ff.). The first four cantos have been translated into 
English by V. G. Pradhana, Poona, 1897. 

In Cantos X to XIII the most important figures of 
speech have been illustrated by Bbatti. This section shows 
striking similarity with Bhamaha, Dandin and Udbhata though 
there are great differences in detail. In Canto XIII the 
bhasa-leia has been mentioned. It does not occur in the earliest 
Alamlcara-^dstras ^ of which Anandavardhana furnishes one 
example. Cf. Trivedi’s edition of Bhatti, Vol. II, Notes, p. 9 ; 
Kane, Indian Antiquary, 1912, p. 208 ; Kane, Introduction to 
Sahityadarpana, p. 14 ff. ; S. K. De’s Poetics, Vol. I, 
p. 50 ff. ; Nobels, Studien Sum 10, Buck des Bhattikdvya in 
Le Musdon 37, 1924, p. 281 ff. Ruyyaka also quotes Bhatti- 
kdvya. Kramadlsvara in his grammar Sarriksiptasdra quotes 
liberally from Bhatti. See Zachariae in Bezz. Beitr., 5, 1880, 
p. 53 ff. 

At the end of the 22nd Book, verse 33, the poet says that 
“this work is like a lamp for those whose eye is grammar, 
but is like a mirror in the hand of the blind or people without 
grammar. This poem must be understood with a commentary ; 
then it is a feast for the discerning ones. As I only like to deal 
with experts, fools will fare badly with this poem.”' 

Chronologically he may be regarded as being contemporary 
with Bhartrbari. Bhatti may be regarded as having lived in the 
court of Sridharasena in Valabhi.^ 

1 vyMydgatnyamidairi kdvyam utsavah sudhiydmaJam I hatd durmedhasakdsmin 
vidvat-priyataya mayd II Bbamaha in criticising this view of Bhatti says kdvydnyapi yadimani 
vydkhydgamydni Uisiravat I utsavah sudhiydmeva hanta durmedhaso hatdh II That is, even 
if poetry has to be understood only through commentaries like the sdstras, then it is only 
the enjoyment of the intelligent and those who lack it are indeed cursed. This shows 
apart from other things that Bhatti was probably a contemporary of Bhamaha or Bhatti 
may have been prior to Bhamaha but not later. Bhatti has sometimes been associated with 
Bhartrhari and sometimes he has been described as the son of the half-brother of Bhartj*hari. 
Some commentators regard him as the son of Sridhara Svamin. 

2 In the last verse of the Bhattikdvya we have the following line^kdvyamidantr 
vihitapt mayd taJahhydvft Sfidharasena-narendra-j^dlHdydm^ 
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Now there are four Dharasenas in Valabhi (modern Vala 
in Eathiawad). The date of the first Dharaseua is not known. 
The earliest grant of Dharasena II is 252 samvat of the Valabhi 
era, i.e., about 571 a.d., and the latest grant of Dharasena IV 
is samvat 332 of the Valabhi era or 651 A.D. Dharasena I 
probably lived in 500 A.D. for Dronasimha, the successor of 
Dharasena I, came to the throne in 502 A.D. Bhatti may 
therefore be placed between 500 and 600 A.D. He would thus 
be either a contemporary or predecessor of Bhamaha as men- 
tioned before. Some scholars identify him with Bhattibhatta, 
son of Bappa who forms the object of a grant made by Dhruva- 
sena III, son of Dharasena IV (653 A.D.). Dr. Hultzsch 
objects to this identification (see Epigraphica Indica, Vol. I, 
p. 92). Mr. B. C. Mazumdar in J.R.A.S. (1904), pp. 395-97 
identifies him with Vatsabhatti of the Mandasore Sun temple 
inscription (473 A.D.), because of the similarity between the 
verses of the inscription and the description of autumn by Bhatti. 
If this view is correct, Bhatti would be living under Dharasena 
I. Keith objects to this view, but both Keith and Mazumdar 
agree that Bhatti flourished before Bhamaha and Dandin and 
that he is not the Bhartrhari, the author of the Vakyapadlya} 
The popularity of Bhatti may well be judged from the fact that 
Bhattikavya has' at least twelve commentators.* 

The Bhattikavya is not however the only mahakavya which 
has been used for the purpose of illustrating grammar. We 
have to mention in this connection Bhaumaka or Bhattabhima 
or Bhuma or Bhumaka who wrote the Ravandrjuniija in twenty- 
seven cantos.® The subject-matter is the fight of Arjuna 

^ See Kane, Introductiou to Sahityadarpana, pp. 15 aud 16. 

* Commentary by SanknracSrya ; Suhodhini by Kumudananda ; commentary by 
JayamaAgala; Bhafftbod^iint by NSrayaija Vidyavinoda; KaJapadipikd by PujjKjarlkak^a ; 
Mugdhabodhini by Bbaratasena ; commentary by Malliiiatha ; Vydkhydnanda by Rftoua* 
candra; Suhodhini by Ramacandra Vacaspati ; BhaWicandrikd by VidySvincda ; Kaldpadipikd 
by Vidy&iftgara. 

^ Edited in the Kdvyamdld series, 68, 1900. It is also cited under the name Vyo^a 
or Vyo^akdvya. See K. C. Chatterjee in I. H. Q., 1981, p. 628 and Zachsriae, Z. I.I., 
9. 1982, p. 10 n. 
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Karttavirya with Havana after the legend told in the Ramayana, 
VII. 31-33. The main purpose of the work is to illustrate the 
rules of Panini’s grammar.* Another work of the same kind 
primarily dedicated to grammatical lexicography and only 
secondarily a poem is the Kavirahasya by Halayudha.^ It is 
a sort of lexicon of roots (dhatupatha) and at the same time a 
eulogy of Kr§naraja III of the Rastrakuta family who reigned in 
Deccan from 940-956 A.D. Hemacandra also wrote his histori- 
cal epic Kumdrapalacarita to illustrate his own grammar. 
Other grammatical poems are the Vdsudeciaoijaya by the poet 
Vasudeva who probably lived in the court of Vikrama of Calicut 
in Kerala, and the supplement to it is a dhdtukdvya by 
Narayanabhatta. 

The story of Krsna was utilised by Lolimbaraja in his epic 
poem Harivildsa. He lived in the court of a southern king 
Harihara, a contemporary of Bhoja.® Harivildsa was written 
in five cantos.* Ramacandra also wrote Gopdlaltld about the 
Krsna legend in 1484 in Tailinga.* Ksemendra’s Daidvatdra-carita 
in its 9th canto deals with the life of Buddha in which the Buddha 
and the Krspa legends have been inter-mingled.® Ksemendra’s 
other two works Bharatamanjari and Rdmdyana-manjan are well 
known.’ The Bharatamanjari and the Dasdvatdracarita were 
probably written in 1037 and 1066.® About 200 years later 

^ K^emendra quotes it in the Suvftta-tilaJca as an example of the KdvyaJdstra. 

* This has been edited in 2 recensions by h. Heller, Greifswald; also see Bhandarkar's 
Beports on Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1883-1884. See also L. Heller, Haldytidha's Kavirahasya^ 
Piss., Gottingen, 1894 ; Zachariae, Die indischen Worterhucher, p. 26. 

3 See Paniit^ Vol. II, p. 78 f. ; Weber, Ind, Streifen III, 210, 8. and Kraijaraacftrya, 

p. 120. 

^ It has been published in Pandit II, 79 If, and the Kdvyamdld, Part XI. 1896, 
94 133. 

5 Published in Pan4itt Vol. VI. 

* Published in the Kftvyamala series, 1891, See also Foucher, JA, 1892, and J. J. 
Meyer, Altindische Schelmenbiicherf I, p. XXXIII ff. A part of Canto IX has been 
translated here. 

7 Published in the Kavyamala series, 66, 1898 and 88, 1903. 

« 8eelj6vi, JA. 1886, VI, 420. 
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Jaina Amaracandra, also called Amaracandra-suri, Amarapan(5ita 
and Amarajati wrote an abridgement of the Mahabharaia 
called the Bdlahharata.^ The work was written under king 
Vidaladeva of Anhilvad, 1243-1261. 

As there was a tendency of making abridgements from larger 
poetical w'orks so there was also a tendency of some authors to 
make abridgements from prose works as well. Thus Abhinanda 
or Gaudabhinanda wrote his Kddamharl-kathdsdra in the 9th 
century in which he abridged Bana’s romance Kddamharl? He 
was the son of Bhatta Jayanta. One of his ancestors Saktisvamin 
was the minister of the Kashmiri king MuktapTda (699-735). 
In one of the verses be refers to the dramatist Rajasekhara who 
was his contemporary. He must be distinguished from the 
other Abhinanda, the son of Satananda whose time is not known. 
He had written an epic called the Rdmacarita in which he 
dealt with the story of Rama.® The Indian poets, however, 
turned their attention to other directions also. It is, therefore, 
well worth noting here the name of Sandhyakara Nandi, the 
author of the Rdmapakicarita.* The verses have a double 
sense, one applying to the hero Rama and the other to the king 
Ramapala, who lived towards the end of the 11th century. The 
story of the killing of Kicaka is written in the Yamaha- kdvya 
called the Kicaka-vadha, which has a commentary by Janardana- 
sena.® 


' Published in Pani^t, Vol. IV-VI and in Kdvyamdla 45, 1894. D. Qalanos pub- 
lished a translation of it in Greek, 1847, Athens. See also Weber, ZDMG, 27, 1873, 170 ff. ; 
Ind, strifen 3, 211 fit. 

^ In this connection we may mention the name of PadyakHdamhari of Ksemendra. See 
SchOnberg, Kqemendra's Kavikan\hdbharana. 

3 Buhler, Indian Antiquary 2. 1873,102 ff. ; Thomas* p. 20. Aufrecht in' ZDMG. 27, 
p. 4 quotes a verse where Abhinanda is associated with Kalidasa as being equally celebrated. 

^ Published by MM. Haraprasada Sasirl in J.A.8.B. 111, 1910, pp. 1*56. Epigraphica 
IndicCj Vol. IX, p. 321 ff. See also H. C. Ray’s Dynastic History of Northern India^ 
I. 268, etc., Index, p. 641; Dr. Bay has used the materials of this book for historical 
construction; C/. also Bamiprasad Chanda, Modern Review, March, 1986, p. 349 ff. 

5 Edited with an Introduction, notes and extracts from the commentary qf Sarv&nanda- 
n&ga by Dr. 8. K, De, 1029, The word is quoted in the manuals of poetics froin the 11th 
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But two other writers tried to outshine the work of 
Sandhyakara Nandi by writing two works called the Bdghava- 
pdndavtya or the Dvisandhanakavya and the Rdghavanaisadhtya._ 
The first one was written by Dhanailjaya, a Digambara 
Jaina who probably wrote his work between 1123 and 1140 J 
This work, however, should not be confused with the Rdghava- 
pdndavlya by Kaviraja, which has at least six commentaries.^ 
Dhananjaya is a Carnatic man referred to by Vadiraja in the 
Pdrdvandthacarita (1025 A.D.), who lived probably in the 2nd 
half of the 10th Century.® 

The other author ot the RdghavapdndaDlya called Kaviraja 
lived in the court of Kamadeva II of the Kadamva family, who 
lived in the latter half of the 12th century. This poem is 
divided into 13 cantos.* But w'e hoar of another Rdghava- 
pandaviya written by Srutakirti. Ho is referred to in an 
inscription, dated the 1163 and it contains a verse which is 
quoted from the Pampdrdmdyana, 1105 A.D.® This Rdghava- 
pdndaolya was a work which, when read from left to right in 
the usual way, delineated the character of Rama but when read 
from right to left it delineated the character of the Pandavas. 
We hear of another Raghavapandavlya, which when read from 
right to left, delineated the story of Krsna.® Kaviraja, the 
author of the Rdghavapdndavlyu, was a very famous man. 


century onwards beginning with Bhoja (1050 A.D.) as well as iu dictionaiiea and gramma- 
tical works. The verse I. 7. should be interpreted as an allusion to king Vigrahapals. C/. 
S. K. De*8 edition, p. XIII If., 93 ff. ; J. R. A. S. 1927, 109 f. ; B. S. 0. 9., V. 3, 1929, 602 f., 
A. B. Keith in B. S. 0. S., V. 1. 1928, p. 31. 

^ This work has been published in the Kavyamala series, 49 and it consists of 18 
cantos. 

* Commentaries by Caritravardhana, Padnoanandibhat^araka, Puspadsnta, Lak^ma^a- 
papdita iSaracandrika), Vi4vanatba and Sa^adhara ^Prakada), 

5 Cf. A. Benkatasubbiah, in J. B. R. A. S., 1928, 135 ff. ; See also K. B. Patbak, 
J. B. R, A. S., 21, 1904, 1 ff. ; Bhandarkar, Report on Sanskrit Mss., 1884-1887, p. 19 ff. ; 
Zachariae, Die indischen Worterbiicher, p. 27 ff. 

4 It has been edited with the commentary of Sa^adhara in the Kavyamftla series, 62. 

® See Narasiipbachar, Epigraphica Carnatica, tt. NTn fii 
4 See Keith) India Office Catalogue, No. 7133. 
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Pa^hak thinks that his real name was Madhavabhatta.^ Our 
Kaviraja says that no one can rival him in vakrokti. 

The Kaghavanaisadhlya was written by Haradatta Suri.“ 
We do not exactly know the date of the author. Every Averse 
here has been interpreted on the one hand as describing Kama’s 
exploits and character and on the other, those of Nala. 

There is, however, another Raghavapandavayadavlya written 
by one Cidamvara, where every verse can be interpreted in three 
ways, as describing episodes of the Mahahharata, the Rdmdyana 
and the Snmadbhdgamta.^ 

Amaracandra, a pupil of Jinadatta Suri, wrote, at -the 
request of the minister Padma, a mahd-kavya called the 
Padmananda.^ This work is of 19 cantos in which the life of the 
first Jina, !^sabha, is treated in an ornate style. He has written 
another work called the Gaturvinihti-jinendra-samksipta-caritani, 
in which he gives an account of the life of the Jinas. Hema- 
oandra had written a mahd-kdvya in which the lives of the Jinas 
and Jina poets were described. There is also another work 
called the Munisuvratakdvyaratna edited in the Trivandrum 
series, 1931, in which the life of the 20th Jina is described by 
a poet of unknown age called Arhaddasa. Amaracandra in 
drawing- his short life of the 24 Jinas had to draw his 
materials from Hemacandra. 

Ravideva, son of Narayana, who wrote a commentary on 
the Nalodaya, wrongly attributed to Kalidasa, wrote a small 
kdvya called the Kd'Cyardk§asa, to which he added his own 
commentary.® We really know nothing of Ravideva’s time. 

^ See K. B. Pathak, , 1905, 11 ff. But Benkatasubbiah does not agree 

with him. The name Kaviraja being used as a title, it is not possible to make out anything 
about the date of the author of the Rdghavapdndaviya from the reference to the name 
Kaviraja in Vamana’s Kavydlarp^kdrasutracfitu IV. 1. 10. : kavirdjamavijfidya kutah 
kdvyahriyddaram kavirdjaflca vijfidya kutah kdvyakriyddaraJ},/ f 

* It has been edited with the Poet’s own commentary in the Kftvyam&lii series^ 1896. 

3 See Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum. 

t Critically edited by H. R. Kapadia, G. 0. S, 68, 1932. 

5 Peterson, Three Reports, p. 834 ff. ; Report IV, p. CV ; Bhandarkar, Report, 
1883-84, p. 16; Aufrecbt, Catalogus Catalogorum; Pischel, Z.D.M.G., 1902, 626; J904, 244, 
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The work has 4 commentaries, by Kaviraja (Suhodhinl), 
Kr§nacandra, Premadhara, and Vidyakara Mi4ra. Aufrecht says 
that the work is attributed to two other persons excluding 
Ravideva, viz.^ Kalidasa and Vararuci. In one commentary 
Vasudeva, son of Ravideva, is mentioned as the author of the 
Nalodaya.^ 

Vasudeva, son of Ravi, to whom the Nalodaya is attributed, 
wrote 3 other kdvyas, the Tripuradahana, the Saurikaihodaya 
and the Yudhisthiravijaya.^ 

We must now mention Kumaradasa’s Jdnaklharana.^ Thomas 
thinks that Kumaradasa is older than Rajasekhara and probably 
lived in the 7th century. Aufrecht says that passages from the 
Jdnaklharam have been quoted by Rayamukuta, who wrote a 
commentary on the Amarakosa in 1431. According to tradition, 
Kumaradasa was a Simhalese king, who lived between 517 A.D. 
and 526 A.D. Kumaradasa’s style of writing resembles more 
that of Kalidasa than that of Bharavi and Magha. 

The Kirdtdrjunlya of Bharavi is based upon a Mahdhhdrata 
story, in which considerable modifications have been made. It has 
been quoted by Vamana in his Alamkdrasutravrtti, by Ksemendra 
in the Suvrttaiilaka and by Dhanapala and Raja-^ekhara, and 
is also quoted in some of the anthologies. Its popularity is 
evident from the fact that it has at least 20 commentaries.^ 


This book was published by A. Hoefer, Sanskrit- Lesebucht Berlin, 1849, p. 86 ff. ; 
K. P. Parab, Bombay, 1900; an Italian translation by Belloni-Filippi, in G.S.A.I., 1906, 
83 ff. ; see also Weber, Ind. Streifen, II, 15. 

* Cf. Bamnatha Iyer, in J.RA.S.t 1926, 263 ff. 

2 Edited with Kajanakaratnakaptba’s commentary in the Kftvayamala, 60, 1897. 
This commentary is called the Pdrthakathd. See Zacbariae, in Z. 1. 1, 4, 1926, 223 ff- 

^ It was published in Bombay by G. K. Nandargikar. He wrote also a work, 
Kumaradasa and hii place in Sanskrit Literature in 1908. Many writers had written 
abont the poetry of Kumaradasa, such as, J. d’Alwis, 1870; Zaohariao, Bezz. Beitr^ 5, 
1880; G. G. A. 1887; Peterson, J. B. R. A. 8., 17, 1889, 57 ff; E. Leumann, W. Z. K, M. 
7, 1893,226 ff. ; F. W. Thomas, J. R. A. S. 1901, 253 ff ; A. B. Keith, J. R. A. 8 , 1901, 
678 ff. The work has also been quoted in the Suhhdsitavali^ 24 f. and in other works of 
anthology. 

4 By Narahari, Ekanatba, Ka^fnatba, Gadasiipha, Praka^avarsa, Jonaraja, 
Damodara Mi4ra {Gaurava-dipant), Dharmavijaya, Bhagiratha, Bharatasena, 
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.Bharavi indulges in many word-tricks. Sometimes there are 
verses with one alphabet and sometimes he writes verses which 
can be read vertically, from right to left and left to right. Bharavi 
is particularly famous for his many pithy sayings and maxims 
which are often quoted as rules of conduct. He seems to have 
been very well read in Indian polity. As for the general estimate 
of his work, see Dr. De’s treatment in the body of the 
book. 

With Bharavi our attention is drawn to Magha’s 3isupala- 
mdha,^ Magha also indulges like Bharavi in many alarriMras 
and word-tricks.* Magha based the scheme of his work on 
Bharavi.® The story is based on the Mahdbfidrata, II, 41-45, 
and also, I. 287. According to Indian tradition Magha is 
supposed to have the combination of depth of meaning, richness 
of imagery and sweetness of words. Magha’s 3isupalavadha, 
though not a very excellent work in our judgment and poetical 
taste, attained a great popularity among the scholars of India 
as may well be judged by the fact that there are at least 16 or 
17 commentaries on the Siiupdlavadha.^ 


Manohara darmfii Mallinatha, Madbava, Kajakunda, Lokanauda, Bankimadasa 
{Vai§amyoddhdrini)t Viuayarama {Pradipikd), Harikaptha and the commentary called the 
3abddrthadipikdrasahodhini. An excellent edition of the commentary of Mallinatha has been 
published from the Kir^ayasagara Press, Bombay. It was translated into German by 
Schiitz. 1845. Translated into English by C. Cappeller in H.O S., Vol. 15. The 
Kirdtdrjuniya has also been quoted in the Ka^ika; see Kielhorn, Indian Antiquary, 14, 327. 
The 4th canto has been translated by Haberlandt, in the Wiener Landxcirtschajtl, Zeitung, 
1883. 

^ Published with Mallinatha’s commentary by the Nirnayaslgara Press, Bombay. 
A German translation in prose of the 6rst 11 cantos by Schiitz appeared in 1848 A general 
introdnction of it by C. Cappeller appeared in 1915, Stuttgart. 

2 An example of word-trick can be found in XIX, 3, 

jajau jo id ji jijjd ji 

tarp> taio' ti ta id ti tut I 
bhdhho'bhihhd bhi bhu bhd bhu 

rd rd ri ra ri ri ra rail II 

8 Jacobi, W. Z. K. M., 3, 1889, 121 ff ; 141 ff. 

^ There are corn men I arias on the •5fittpdfa6ad/ia by Anants Devgyani, Kavivallabha 
Gakravartly Govinda, Cahdra4ekbara (Sandarbhacinidma^i) , C&ritravardhana, Dinakara, 
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Rajanaka Ratnakara in his Haravijaya appears to have heen 
passionately influenced by Magha’s 3i§upalavadha. This 
work is written in 50 cantos and reveals an exhaustive study 
of Magha’s <^iiMpalawadha. The poem is based upon a conquest 
of Andhakasura by Siva. But Rajanaka Ratnakara used all the 
opportunities of drawing materials from various subjects for 
drawing his pictures. Thus he brings his knowledge of Niti- 
Mi^tra into prominence in writing Cantos VIII-XVI, his know- 
leclge of Kdnia^dstra in the 29th canto and devotes one canto to a 
hymn to the goddess Durga (Candlstotra) . The same writer is 
the author of another work called the Valcrokti-pancdHkd 

The other, who wrote an epic on the model of Magha in 
21 cantos, called the Dharmasarmdbhyiidaya, a life of Dharma- 
nathatirthahkara, was the Jaina IJaricandra.® Haricandra 
lived later than Vakpati who wrote the Gaudavaha and hence 
must have lived after the 8th century A.D. 

The story of Nala has been utilised by many writers. Thus 
we have many works on that subject, such as the Nalacarita, 
the Nalacaritra (a drama by Nllakantha Diksita), the Nala- 
hhumipdla-rupaha (a drama), the NalayddaoaraghavcTpdndaviya 
(a Moya), the Nalavarnanahdvya (by Laksmidhara), the 
Naldnanda (a drama by Jivavibudha) and the Nalodaya to 
which reference has already been made.’’ 


Devar&ja, Bfhaspati, Bhagadatta, Bhaglratha, Bharatasena, Bhavadatta {Taitvakaumudx)^ 
Mallinatha (Sarvamhamff MalK^^vara Paficanana {Maghataitvasamuccaya), Lab^mlD&tha 
Vallabbadeva fSandehaviiiausadhi)^ and drlrangadeva. 

^ Rajanaka Rafcnabara’a Haratijaya has been published with the commentary of 
Alaka in the Kavyamala series, 22, 1890; see also Schmidt, W. Z. K. M., 29, 
269 ff. Jacobi says that Ratnakara himself says that he followed Bapa. See also K. H. 
Dhruva, W. Z. K. M., 6, 1891, 26 ff. The VakroktipaflcdSikd with the commentary of 
Vallabbadeva has already appeared in the Kavyamala series, Bernheimer in Z. D. M. G., 
68, 1909, 816 ff. gives a resume of the work. Ratnakara is also the author of another work, 
the Dhvanigdthdpafljikd. Both the works have been quoted by Ruyyaka. 

* Published in the Kavyamala series, No. 8, 1888; see also Jacobi, W. Z. K. M., 3, 1889, 
136 ff. There was another work of kdvya called the DharmaSarmdhhyudaya by Pu^pasena. 

3 Thia work has do less than a dozen commentaries, by Atreya Bba{tat Aditya SOri, 
Ke^avSditya, Ga^e^a, N^’fliipha also called Nrsirphi^rama, Pratijfiajtara MiiSra, Bharat jkseufi, 
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But the most important work in which the N ala legends 
have been worked up into a massive kdvya is the Naisadhacarita 
by Sriharsa. It has been arbitrarily divided into two parts, 
the Purva and the Uttara Naisadha (I-XI and XII-XXll). 
The first half was edited by Premcand Tarkavagi^a from the 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 1836. An edition of the second 
half with the commentary of Narayana was published by 
E. EiOer in the Bibliotheca Indica Series in 1855.* 

It is based upon the story of Nala and Damayantl in the 
Mahdbhdrata. Sriharsa had a thorough knowledge of the 
Alamkdraidstra, the KdmaMstra, the Purdnas, the Metrics and 
Grammar and he tries to show all his learning in this work, 
Winternitz, in commenting on it, says : “ What a difference 
between the delicate chastity with which the love between 
Nala and Damayantl is depicted in the Mahdbhdrata and the 
sultry erotics bordering on obscenity in Cantos XVIII-XX of the 
Naisadhacarita, which describe the love life of the newly 
wedded couple.” And yet it cannot be denied that Sriharsa is 
a master of language and metrics, an artist in the invention of 
elaborate plays on words and that he has many good ideas in 
his description of Nature. Sriharsa also shows bis philosophical 
learning and convinces us of his erudition in the Vedanta, 
Nyaya, Vai^esika, Buddhistic systems and the Carvaka. 
Sriharsa was the author, we know, of an abstruse dialectical 

Mukunda Bhatta, Ravideva {Jaidvahodhint), Ramarsi, son of Vrddhavyasa, Hariratna 
{Bdlabodhini), the Arthadipikd, 

^ A complete edition with the commentary of Narftyaija was published in the Nirpaya- 
sagara Press, Bombay ; W. Yates in his Asiatic Researches, Vol. 20, Part II, Calcutta, 
1839, p. 318 ff. has given an excellent Introduction to this work. The whole work has been 
translated into English with critical notes from unpublished commentaries, appendices and 
vocabulary by Kp^pakanta Handiqui, Lahore, 1934. It bad no less than about two dozen 
commentaries, by RSljanaka Ananda, 14&nadeva, Udayanacarya, Gopinatba {Har§ahrdaya), 
Cap4upapdita (written in the middle of the 16th century), Caritravardbana Jinaraja, 
Narabari {N aisadhiyaprakd^a) , Nftrayapa (J^ai§adhaprakdia), Bhagiraths, Bharatasena, 
Bbavadatta, Mathuranfttba dukla, Mallinatha {Jivdtu), Mahadeva Vidy&v&gl4a, Ramacan* 
dra Se^a (Bhdvadyotanikd) , Vaip4Ivadana Sarman, Vidyarapya Yogin, Vi^ve^varacftrya 
{PadavdkyMhapafljikd, quoted by Mallinfitha in 1,5.118 and hence prior to him), and 
Srldatts, drfnatha KNai^adhafrakdia) and 8ad5nanda, 
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work on the Vedanta called the Khandanakhandakhddya. The 
N ai§adhacarita was a source of delight to the scholarly pundits. 
But yet there is a tradition to which Winternitz refers in his 
History of Indian Literature. The tradition is to the effect 
that Sriharsa showed his work to his maternal uncle Mammafia, 
the author of the Kdvyaprakd^a. Mammata is said to have 
remarked after reading the book that had he read it before 
writing his Kdoxjaprakdia, he would have found in one 
place the examples of dosa or faults of literary style and would 
have saved himself the trouble of hunting for it from book 
to book.^ 

Sriharsa was the son of Srihirapandita and SrlmamalladevT, 
as is apparent from the concluding verse of each cauto,^ In 
the concluding verse of the Khandanakhandakhadya, Sriharsa 
says that he belonged to the court of Jayantacandra of Kanya- 
kubja, as may be evident from his statement that he received 
two betel leaves from the king and had a seat assigned to him 
in the court. In that verse he also refers to his sweet kdvya, 
the Naisadhacarita.^ From a land-grant it appears that 
Jayantacandra lived in 1165 A. D. This Jayantacandra was 
the grandson of Govindacandra, who is so renowned in the 
Hindi poems as Raja Jayacand whose daughter was carried off 
by the gallant Rai Pithora of Ajmeer. He was known to the 
Mahammadan historians as the king of Benares, which was 
probably his capital. His territory extended from the borders 

^ This tradition is referred to by Hall in his preface to the edition of the Vasavadattd, 
He quotes it from a Bengali pamphlet entitled Samskrta Bhd§d 0 Samskriasdhitya^ 
vi§ayaka Prastdva. But it has no historical validity. Anyhow, it represents one aspect 
of the opinion regarding Srlhar?a. 

2 ^rhharfatii kavi-rdfa-rajumukutdlanikdrahirah sutam 
hl-htrdh susuve jitendriya-cayarn mdmalla*devi ca yam II 
tac-cintd-mani-mantra cintana-phale srhgdra-bhahgyd mahd* 
kdvye cdruni naisadhlyacarite sanjo' yam ddirgatah II 
^ tdmhdladvayafttdsanain ca Jahhate yah kdnyakuhjeSvardt 
yal} sdk§dUkurute samddhisjt para-hrahma-pramoddrnavam II 
yat-kdvyaip madhu-varsi dhar§ita-pardstarke§u yasyoktayah 
SfhirthOir^a-kaveh kxiih kfU^mude tasyd*bhyudiyddiyam II 

79— 1348B 
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of China to the province of Malwa. He was defeated by 
Sahabuddin about 1194 at Chandawar, in the Etawah district. 
His army was destroyed and he was also killed. Sriharsa thus 
lived in the end of the 12th century A. D. In addition to the 
Khandanakhandahhadya, he is said to have written two other 
kdvyas called the Vijayapra^asti and the GaudorvUakidapraiasti. 
He quotes Vacaspati who lived in 976 A.D. He also quotes 
Udayana who lived in 984 A.D. So we may safely regard 
Sriharsa to belong to the 12th century A.D. Other works 
attributed to him are the Arnavavarnana, the ^ivaSaktisiddhi, 
the Sdhaadhkacampu, the limrdhhisandhi, and the Sihairya- 
vicdranaprakarana. It seems from references in the Naisadha- 
carita that the Khandanakhandakhadya was written earlier 
than the Naisadhacarita. 

Tradition runs that his father was defeated by a scholar 
in a debate. He felt so insulted that he died out of grief. At the 
time of his death he told his son Sriharsa that unless he took 
revenge on behalf of his father by defeating his opponent in 
debate, his soul would not rest in peace. Sriharsa promised 
the same to his father and after long penances and adoration 
of Durga he received a special charm {cintdmanimantra) and 
the gift of knowledge and wisdom. But after this he appeared 
so learned that nobody could understand his discussions and 
then he again adored Durga to make his words intelligible. 
The goddess prescribed that he should take curd in the night 
and that thereby he would become more phlegmatic and duller 
and so be intelligible to others. That the story is partially 
true and that he offered penances to Durga, is inferable from 
references in the Naisadhacarita A The poet Krsnananda not 
only wrote a commentary on the Naisadhacarita, but he also 
re-wrote the legend of Nala in an epic, the Sahrdayananda in 
15 cantos probably in the 13th century.* In the 16th century 


^ See Pandit Lak^ma^a Sastrl Dr&Ti(}a's Introduction to the Khan^anak}tan4(iJ(hddya 
^ Edited in the Eavyamala series, 82, 1893, 
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Rgain, the poet Vamanabhattabana (or Abhinavabhattiabana) 
wrote the same legend in his Nalabhijudaya,^ He was also the 
author of the ^rhgarahhusana, the Pdrvatlparinaya and the 
Vemahhupdlaearita. He imitated the prose style of Bhattabana.* 
Vemabhupala, in whose court the poet Abhinavabana lived, was 
himself also a learned man and had written the Srhgdradlpikd 
and the Sahgltacintdmani. He was the ruler of the Trilinga 
country. From a copper plate, dated the 1448 in the name of 
the son of Verna, it is possible to determine the time of his 
father Annavema or Vemabhupala as being the first half of the 
15th century when the poet Abhinavabana lived. The style of 
the Nalabhyudaya is quite simple. 

We must now mention the name of the Kashmir poet 
Mankha and his book Srlkanthacarita.^ It deals with the story 
of the destruction of the demon Tripura by Siva, but this is 
made only the occasion for the description of natural scenery in 
different seasons and the amusements of the court. In the 25th 
canto, of which we have a German translation, Mankha 


^ A fragment of 8 cantos of this poem has been edited in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Scries, No. 3, 1913, by Ganapati SastrT. He is also the author of the VemahhUpdhearitat 
a prose novel after the style of Har.vacartfa. Verna, the hero of this novel, was still living 
when Vamanabhattabana wrote, probably in the first half of the 15th century. Cf. Ga^apati 
Sastn’s rntroduction and Suali in G. S. A. 1., 26| 214. 

2 Thus he says at the commencement of VemabhupdJacarita : 
bdnakavxndrddanye kdndh kliaJu sarasa-gadya-saranisu I 
itijagati rudham-ayaio vata sakufo vdmano*dhund mdr^sp, II 
kavirabhinava-bdnah kdvyamatyadbhutdrtham 
bhuvanamohita^bhumir ndyako v&mahhfipah I 
trubhuDana-mahaniya-khydtimdne§u yogah 
praka^ayati na kemrp, pan^itdndm praharsam II 

Again, at the end of the same work comes the passage : — 
sarvo-tkarsena vartamdnah sdksdt-laksmhsamuccdryamdna-jaya'sabdo viha* 
vihambharapdla-mauli-mdld-makaranda-surabliita’Carandravindo jayati visvddhi-kavibhdvo 
vema-bhupdtah» 

See Introduction by Ga^apati Sastrl. 

^ This work with the commentary of Jouaraja (1417*1467 A^D./ was published in the 
Klvyamala series in 1887. The 25th Canto was translated into German by Elizabeth 
Kreyenborg {Der XXV Gesang des l^rikantha-caritdm des Mankha^ Ein beitrag zuf 
altindischen literaturge$chichte» Diss. Munster 1. W. 1929. 
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describes how after finishing his poem he read it out to a 
number of pundits in the house of his brother Alamkara, the 
minister of Jayasirnha and takes this opportunity of describing 
a sahha of scholars. Mankha himself calls Ruyyaka the author 
of the Alamkdrasarvasva, as his teacher.* It is curious, how- 
ever, that Ruyyaka should quote in his Alamkdrasarmsva verses 
from the Srlkanthacarita . Kane thinks that though Ruyyaka 
had in the beginning written a commentary on the Alarrikara- 
saroasva, this commentary was retouched by Mankha and he 
probably introduces his own verses into it. For this reason, 
while Kumarasvami, Jagannatha and Jayaratha attribute the 
commentary (vrtti) to Ruyyaka himself, Samudrabandba, an 
author of the 13th century, attributes the commentary to 
Mankha. Mankha is sometimes called Mankhaka also and the 
Rdjatarahginl says that he was appointed minister for peace 
and war by king Jayasirnha of Kashmir.’* Now, Jayasirnha 
of Kashmir ruled in 1128-1149 A.D. and according to Biihler, 
Mankha’s ^rlkanthacarita was written between 1135 and 
1J45 A.D. 

Rajanaka Jayadratha wrote a religious epic called the 
Haracaritacintdmani in 32 cantos.® He probably lived in the 
first quarter of the 13th century. His elder brother Jayaratha 
wrote a commentary on the Alamkdrasarvasva, called the 
VimarMnl, which was quoted and criticised by Jagannatha. 
His great-grand-father's brother was a minister of king Ucchala 
(1101-1111 A.D.) and bis father Srngara was a minister of Raja- 
raja or Rajadeva (1203-1226). In the Haracaritacintdmani, 
Jayadratha refers to the conquest of Prthviraja (Prthvlrdjavijaya) 
which event took place in 1193. We may therefore safely put 

' See Srika^ihacaritaf XXV, 26-80. 

^ sandbivigrahiko mai&khakakhjo* laiik&rasodara^ I 
aa mathas^abhavatprast^al^ ^rlka^tbasya pratietbaja II 

(Rajaiarahgii^if VIII, 8364,>. 

Vide also Sf\kan\hacarita III, 66. 

3 Published in XavyamSlft, 61, 1897; goe Biihler iieporl, p. 61. Winternitz is 
mistaken in calling tbe author Jayaratha, which should be Jayadratha. 
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Jayadratha in the last quarter of the 12th century and the first 
quarter of the 13th century. Jayadratha was a pupil of 
Sughatadatta, Siva and Sankhadhara. In addition to the 
Haracaritacintamani he wrote the AlamkuravimarHnl and the 
Alatfikarodaharana. In the Haracaritacintamani, Jayadratha 
deals with the Siva legends and doctrines of the Kashmir 
Saivism. 

The Kathakautuka was written by Srivara probably in the 
15th century. It is an adaptation in 15 cantos of the Jami 
story “ Yusuf U Zuleikha ” in Persian. It glorifies Muhammad 
Shah who ascended the throne in 1481 A.D. and in whose 
reign Jami died. The story oh Yusuf and Zuleikha is of 
Hebrew origin, which was the romantic theme of Jami. 
The amalgamation of this romantic Persian love lyric with 
the Indian Saiva faith is indeed interesting. The 15th Canto 
of the work is dedicated entirely to the praise of Siva.’ 
Srivara was a pupil of Jonaraja and in addition to the 
Kathakautuka he also wrote the Jiwjtarahgini. The poet 
Bhanubhatta, also called Hari, wrote an epic called the 
Haihayendracarita dealing with the life of Kartaviryarjuna 
according to the Visnupurdna, on the model of Sriharsa’s 
N aisadhacarita . He also wrote another historical poem called 
the 3ambhurdjacarita, Sambhuraja being the Maratha king 
SambhajI, son of Sivajl. The work was complete in 1684 A.D.^ 

We now pass on to Nllakantha Diksita who wrote a poem 
on the descent of Ganga to the world called the Gahgdvatarana.^ 


* See R. Bchmidl, Das KathahautuK am des Srivara verglichen mit Dschdmis Justtf 
und Zuleikhat'Kielj ISdS, Text also iu the Kavyamala series, 72, 1901. On the Persian 
poetry see P. Horn, Geschichte der Persischen Litteratur, J901, p. 190 f. The epic Deldrdnia- 
kaihdsdra by the Kashmiri poet Rijauaka Bhatta Afaladaka, published in the Kavyamala 
series, 77, 1902 (see Hertel, JinakntVs Geschichte von Pdla und Gopdia, pp. 61 flf. ; 
185 f.). 

* See Scherbatskoi Uher das Haihayendracarita des Harikaxn^ in Meinoires 
de I’Academie imp. des sciences de St. Petersburg, VIII Seriesj b. IV., No, 9, 1900; and 
P. K. Qode, in Ann. Bh. Inst. 16, 1935, p. 362 ff. 

^ Edited in the Kavyamala series, No. 76, 1902, 
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The poet is the son of Narayana Diksita, a nephew of Appaya 
Dlk^iita. He also wrote another work called the SimlllarvMva 
in 21 cantos, in which he describes the 64 sports or lUd of Siva 
according to the Hdlasyamdhdtmya of the Skandapurand.^ 

A woman poetess called MadhuravanI who was a court 
poetess of King Kaghunatha of Tanjore, wrote the Rdmdyanasara 
dealing with the principal tale of the Rdmdyana in the 17th 
century.^ 

Two cantos of an epic Rdjapraiasti by a poet Ranacchoda 
of the end of the 18th century has come down to us in an 
inscription.® Even as late as the end of the 18th and the 
beginning of the 19th century, Rupanatha Upadhyaya wrote 
an epic called the Rdmavijaya-mahakavya^ 

Sanskrit Drama 

The Ndtya^dstra of Bharata, probably a work of the 2nd 
or the 3rd century A.D., preserves a tradition that ndtya is the 
fifth Veda which men of all castes would enjoy and which was 
composed out of the elements of all four Vedas and that 
Vi^vakarma built a play-house and instructed Bharata into the 
practice of the art. The gods Siva, Parvatl and Visnu, all 
contributed their portions essential to the effective practice of 
this creation. Originally practised in Heaven, it was brought 
to earth in an imperfect condition by Bharata. All through 
the epochs the holiness of the Ndtyasdstra and the Vedas has 
been preserved. 

^ Edited by Gai^apati Sastrl, TSS. No 4, 1909; Cakrakavi was the author of 
another epic called the Jdnakfpflrinaya edited in TSS No. 24, 1913. He was perhaps a 
contemporary of Nilakap^ba Diksita. 

2 See M. T. Narasimhienger, J.K.A.8., 1908, p. 168. 

3 See Kielhorn, ^^pigraphica /ndica, Vol. V, Appendix No 821. 

* Published with Introduction by Pandit NirSya^a Sastri Khiste, edited by 
Gaijapatilftl Jh&, Benares, 1932. The Rftma epic Raghuvtracarita, edited in TSS No. 67, 
1917, is by an unknown author in an unknown period. The Bharatacarita dealing with 
the legend of Bharata, son of Du^yanta, by a poet Kjr^^ta, TSS No. 86, 1926, is also of 
an unknown period. 
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' We cannot trace any drama in the Vedic literature. But 
there are many hints in the Vedas of the nature of dialogues. ‘ 
Thus, the story of Yama and Yami {R.V., X. 10), the dialogue 
between Pururava and Urva^i {R.V ,X.95), that between Nema 
Bhargava and Indra (P.P., VlII. 100), between Agastya, 
Lopamudra and their son (R.V., I. 179), the debate between 
Indra, IndranI and Vrsakapi, Sarama and the Panis {R.V., X. 
108), and many other instances like that, illustrate the existence 
of dialogues in the ^gceda. Maxmiiller suggests in connection 
with his version of the Rgveda, I. 165 (SBE. XXXIT, 182 f.) 
that the dialogue was repeated at sacrifices in honour of the 
Maruts or that two parties personating Indra and the Maruts 
enacting it. The suggestion was repeated by Ldvi in his 
Le ThSdtre Indien, Paris, 1890 (1.307 ff.), who further urged 
that since the sama hymns were sung, the art of music had 
developed in the Vedic age. We hear also of coquettish women 
in the ^gveda (I. 92.4), and the Atharva-veda (XII. 1.41) tells 
us that men used to sing and dance in Vedic times. It is 
thus possible that there were dramatic spectacular shows of 
a religious character in the Vedic age. 

From this Prof, von Schroeder drew the elaborate theory 
that the drama developed in the Vedic atmosphere of dancing, 
singing, soma-drinking, out of the dialogues and monologues.* 

Hertel lent support to the view that the dialogues were like 
the Mystery Plays and the hymns, when they were sung by 
various persons, and had in them the seeds of drama.® Hertel 
further seeks to discover a drama in the Suparnddhyaya, a late 
chapter of the Vedic texts. A prototype of the old type of drama 
may be traced in the modern ‘ jdtrdS ’ of Bengal. 

It is indeed possible to discover dramatic elements in the 
^gveda, but all the hymns of the Rgveda need not be ritualistic. 


1 Keith, J.R.A.8.. 1911, 981 ff. 

* Myiteriutn und Mimus itn Bigveda, 1908; V 0 J, XXIT, 223 ff. ; XXIIT, 1 ff. , 270 f. 
3 V,0,J., XVIII. 59 If., 187 fl ; XXIII, 273 ff. ; XXIV, 117 ff. Cf . Charpentier, 
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To try to find ritualistic explanations in all the hymns 
and to explain the origin of the drama in the rituals of the 
Bgveda, may certainly be regarded as a little over-straining the 
facts. In any case, sufficient arguments have not been 
brought forward in support of such a supposition.^ Again, 
Hertel’s suggestion that the dialogues of the Rgveda were always 
sung in accompaniment with dance, lacked confirmation in the 
Vedic ritualistic texts. It is also practically certain that while 
in the Sdma-veda hymns were as a rule always sung, not all the 
Rgveda texts could be sung. Mr. Hertel has hardly proved 
his case that the Suparnddhydya represents a full-fledged 
drama. Windich, Oldenberg and Pischel think that Vedic 
hymns were originally associated with prose compositions which 
have not come down to us.* The suggestion is that these hymns 
and dialogues were dramatic. Pischel explained the combination 
of prose and verse in Sanskrit drama as a legacy from these 
hymns.* Our Vedic traditions do not support such a view. 
The tales of Sunahsepha in the Aitareya Brdhmana and the 
tale of Pururavas and UrvasI in the 3atapatha Brdhmana are 
tales for explaining the ritual. It is therefore quite unsound 
to regard that Vedic texts at any time represented any form of 
the drama. No assumption of the dramatic nature of the hymns 
is at all necessary to explain the context. Prof. Geldner at one 
time supported Oldenberg’s view but later on regarded the hymns 
as ballads.^ The use of prose and verse in Indian dramas does 
not necessitate the theory that this should have a Vedic ancestry. 
Drama requires prose and verse for songs. It is moreover well- 
known that the Hindus are very fond of verses and that verse- 
forms are used even in books -on law, astronomy, etc. 

1 Keith, The Sanskrit Dramas p. 18; Detaited objections against such overstraining of 
the Vedic hymns have been made by Keith (Ibid, p. 18 et seq ). 

^ ZD.MG., XXXVII, 64 ff.; XXXIX, 62ff.;G.G.A., 1909, p. 66 ff. ; G.N. 1911, 
p. 441 ff. ; Zur Geschichte der altindischen Prosa U917), p. 63 if. ; Das Mahabhdrata, p. 21 fif, 

3 Keith has contradicted the theory in J.R.A.S., 1911, p. 981 if. ; 1912, p, 429 if ; 
J^gveda Brahmaij^as^ p. 68 ff. 

* Die indische Balladendichtung ^ 1913 ; G,M. Miller, The Popular Ballad, 1906. 
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It should be noted in this connection that the epithet drama 
can be given only in such cases where players act for giving 
pleasure. Even if there are imitative elements in some Vedic 
rituals, their intention being the production of magical effects, 
they cannot be as such regarded as dramas. In the Vedic ritual 
of the mahdvrata, there are certain operations symbolising the 
victory of the Aryans over the non-Aryans. Again, in certain 
ceremonies sex unions or approaches resembling sex union are 
used as symbols of fertility. But from this it may be hazardous 
to think that pantomimes or mimic plays existed among the 
people from which they crept into the Vedic rituals. We have 
nowhere the word nata or ndtaka in the Vedic literature. The 
term Mliisa is of course used, but there is no proof that that 
term denoted an actor. It might have denoted quite easily a 
musician or a singer, though in later literature the term is almost 
always used to denote a nata.^ 

We cannot, therefore, agree with Ilillebrandt and Konow 
that the cases referred to above are instances of ritual-dramas 
and that they are borrowed from popular pantomimic plays.^ 

But the hymns of the Samaveda were sung and we 
have many instances of dancing as forming parts of the 
Vedic ceremonies. Thus at the mahdvrata, the maidens used 
to dance round the fire as a charm for causing rain and at 
the marriage ceremony matrons whose husbands were living, 
used to dance as a charm in order to make the marriage 
happy. Again, when a dead man was burnt, mourners 
moved round the vase containing the ashes and dancers 
were present who danced in accompaniment of music.® 
Judging from these materials it is possible to hold that the 
atmosphere which could produce drama was already being 


^ Use of the term iailusa may be foucd in V,S. , XXX 4; T.B., III. 4. 2. 

2 f/ber die Anjdnge dee indischen Dramas, Munich, 1911, p. 22 ; Das indmhe Drama 
Berlin, 1920, p. 42 ff. 

S Caland, Die aUindischen Todten und Bestaituvgsgebrduche, p. 138 ff. 


80--1843B 
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formed in the Vedic society. It is perfectly legitimate to 
surmise that these songs and dances were associated with the 
pantomimic gestures and postures. A little addition of prose 
and verse with a story behind it transforms it into a crude form 
of drama. Thus, it is reasonable to hold that though there were 
no actual dramas in the Vedic period, the surrounding and 
environment for the development of the drama was already being 
formed. Keith says, however, that unless the hymns of the 
figveda present us with real drama which is most implausible, 
we have not the slightest evidence that the essential synthesis 
of elements and the development of plot, which constituted the 
drama, were made in the Vedic age. On the contrary, there 
is every reason to believe that it was through the use of epic 
recitations that the latent possibilities of drama were evoked and 
the literary form created. Oldenberg^ admits the importance of 
the epic on the development of drama but Keith holds that but 
for epic recitation dramas could not have evolved. Keith 
further points out that the vast majority of the stanzas were not 
sung but were only recited. 

Admitting the importance of epic recitation, the present 
writer is of opinion that the prevalence of songs and dances had 
much to contribute to the development of the drama. According 
to Bharata it is the song, the music and the dance as well as the 
imitative acting of the actors that constitute the chief difference 
between dramas and kavyas. The Da^a-rupaka defines drama 
or ndtya as imitation of a situation {avasthdnukrti). 

Keith thinks that the drama developed out of the recitation 
of the epic poems, but he does not seem to adduce any plausible 
argument in his favour. The view as he states appears only as 
a conjecture. He points out that all those places where the 
words nata and nartaka are used in the Mahabharata and the 
Rdmayana, are such that we could easily take it in the sense of 


1 Die Literatur des alien Indien^ p, 241, 
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a tnimic or a dancer.^ It is only in the HarivamSaf^ written 
somewhere about the 2nd century A.D.j, that we hear of a 
drama made out of the story elements of the Ramayana. He 
then refers to some references to a much later period when the 
epics were recited, and he refers to a picture in Sand,' which' 
may be dated before 'the Christian era, in which we find a 
representation of a group of kathakas, who were reciting in 
accompaniment with music and dance. He further thinks that 
the term bharata is an appellation of a comedian in the later 
texts, attesting the connection of the rhapsodes with the growth 
of the drama.® Keith derives the hhdts or the professional 
reciters from the word bharata.^ He derives the term ku§llada 
from Kusa and Lava of the Ramayana. Later on, by a sort of 
witticism, kuMaxta came to refer to the bad morals of the actors.^ 

Panini in IV. 3.110, 111 refers to the Naiasutra of Silalin 
and Krsa^va. The reference is made with regard to the 
derivation of the words ^aildlin and krsasvin. The siitras are : 
prirdsaryya-^ildlibhydin and karmanda-kHCdoadinih. The words 
sildlin and kr^d^va get respectively the suffixes nini and ini to 
denote the natas of the Silalin and Kr^a^va schools, the forms 
being 4aildlino natdh, krM^vino natdh. In other cases, the 
adjectives would be iaildlam and kdrsdsvam. It implies that 
there were two kinds of Nata-sutra attributed to Silalin and 
Krsa4va. The adherents were called saildlins and kriddcins. 
The difficulty here is about the meaning of the word nata-sutra. 
Does nata mean a mere ‘dancer’ ora ‘dramatic player’? 
Panini’s date is fairly fixed as being the 4th or the 5th century 

* Hopkins,— -Tfie Great Epic of Indian p. 55 ff. ; Ndtaka in Mbh. II 11.36 is consideifed 
as very late ; J.R.A.S. 1903, p. 571 ; see Mahdhhdrata, XII. 140, 21 ; also XIII, 33.12; see 
tJarivarpSa, II. 88 11; see Hdmdyana II. 67.15; also II. 69.3; also II. I. 27, where the word 
vydmmaka is used to denote plays in mixed languages according to the commentator; 
see also Hillebrandt. ZDMG., LXXII. 229 n, 1 ; see also Keith— -The Sanskrit Drama^ p. 29. 

2 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index t Vol. IT, 94 fF. 

^ See Keith, The Sanskrit Drama ^ p. 30. 

^ See Eonow^ Das indische DramUf Berlin, p. 9 ; L4vi, Le Thidtre Indien^ Paris., 
1890, p. 51. On the nature of the rhapsodes, see Jacobi, Das Rdmdyana, p. 62 ff. ; GGA* 
1899, p. 877 ff. ; Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, p. 364. 
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B.C,, and if na^a means a ‘ dramatic actor ’ then we could be 
sure of the existence of dramas in Panini’s times. Patanjali, 
the author of the Mahdhhasya, who lived probably in 150 
B.C,, refers in his Commentary, to a poetical line referring to 
the killing of Kamsa by Vasudeva as an event of the past 
{jaghana kanisam hila vdsudevah). 

Again, in explaining Panini’s siitra, hetumati ca^ III. 1. 
26. i Patanjali raises in the Bhdsya,^ the question as to how to 
justify the causative suflBx nic in such expressions as he makes 
Kamsa killed or makes Bali bound when Kamsa and Bali were 
respectively killed and bound long ago. He justifies the usage 
in the following manner : — He says the saubhikas {i.e., the 
teachers teaching the actors how to imitate the killing of Kamsa) 
demonstrate through the actor imitating Kamsa how they are 
to behave as Kamsa and be killed. So they do with reference to 
Bali and these are demonstrated before the public eyes. Then 
again, in pictures also scenes may be painted in which strokes 
are aimed and shown as cutting Kamsa. In the case of the 
granihikas also, though there is only a book in the hand and the 
audience before, he so describes the events that they appear to 
people almost in their objective external forms. Sometimes, 
however, there is a mixture of acting as well as recitations. 
The granthikas sometimes divided themselves into a few parties, 
one posing themselves as belonging to the side of Kamsa and 
the other as belonging to the party of Krsna and they painted 
themselves red and black. It should be noted that since the 
objective occurrence of the fight between Kamsa and Krsna was 
a matter of mental imposition, it was possible to describe the 
events in the present, past and future and it appears that 
Patafijali actually quotes phrases from some dramatic narration 
that existed in his time describing the killing of the king Kamsa 
as present, past and future {gaccha hanyate kamsah, gaccha 
ghanisyate kanisa^, kini gatena hatdh kamsal^).^ 


^ Mahahhd^ya by Patafijali, III. 1.20. 
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Luders and Keith seem to have misunderstood the situation 
by misinterpreting the meaning of the word sauhhika and the 
function of the granthikas. The sauhhikas did not before the 
eyes of the spectators actually carry out — naturally in appearance 
only — the killing of Karnsa and the binding of Bali ; nor 
are the Sauhhikas persons who explained to the audience shadow- 
pictures. The Sauhhikas are the teachers who trained the actors 
in the matter of actual acting, or demonstrating how Karnsa 
is killed by Krsna or Bali is fettered. This demonstration 
is a visible demonstration by superintending over the acting 
of their disciples. The sauhhikas are the prayojaka-kartd or 
the causative nominative, because they direct their disciples as 
to how they should actually show the killing of Karnsa before 
the public pye. Kaiyata gives the meaning of the word iauhhika 
as — kamsdnukdrindiri natdndm vydkhyanopddhydyah ; kanisdnu- 
kdrl natah sdmdjikaih ka^risabuddhya parigrhltah kamso bhdsye 
vivaksitah. This means that the Sauhhikas are the teachers for 
explaining to the natas how to imitate Kainsa, and it is the 
nata that imitates Kainsa and is regarded by the audience as 
Kainsa and it is such a Kainsa that has been referred to in the 
Bhdsya. The nata that plays the part of Vasudeva is made to 
imitate the actor, the real Vasudeva, in killing Karnsa. Thus, 
Nage^a says in his Uddyota, tddrsenaiva vdsudevena. 

In our view, there were two schools of dancing and acting, 
one of Silalin and the other of Krsasva. There were dramatic 
schools in which there were teachers who taught pupils the art 
of acting and dancing. These teachers were called iaubhikas. 
Dancing itself in tableau forms sometimes attained the function 
of dramatic performance through speechless gestures. The 
gestures, the movements of the limbs, the postures, the various 
positions of fingers or of standing and sitting, — all came within 
the art of dancing as is well-evident from the Ndtya-^dstra and 
the Visnu-dharmottara Purdna. 

We must say that ndtya is defined in the Da^arupaka as 
avasthdnukxti or the imitation of situations, which need not 
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necessarily be vocal. Even a non-vocal pantomimic performance 
will be called a natya. A natya is called a riipaka because 
of the imposition of the characters of heroes upon the actor. 
Sometimes a dance with a mere song expressing a particular 
sentiment, forms the minimum requirements of a drama. Thus 
in the Malavikagnimitra, Malavika in the ‘2nd Act first sings a 
song and then expresses the sentiment of the song through 
dancing or acting {tato yathdrasamahhinayati) . The Parivrdjikd 
explains the symbolic aspect of the dance.’ 

We next come to the meaning of the word gmnthika. The 
word ^ranthika is used in the BhCisya on Panini 1.4.29, and 

111. 1.26. The meaning of the word granthika in the Bhdsya, 

111.1.26, is given by Kaiyata as being kathaka. As regards 
the word sabda-grantha-gadda in the phrase granthikem katham 
yatra iabda-grantha-gaddamatram laksyate, the reading is gadda 
and not gadu as taken by Keith. At least, that is the reading 
that had been accepted by Nagesa and gadda means ‘ crowd of 
men' (manusija-sahghdtah), as interpreted by ^’age^a. It 
appears from Nagesa’s interpretation that these granthikas 
explained the whole story from the beginning to the end ; e.g., in 
the case of Kamsa, they described Kanisa’s birth, his attainment 
of prosperity and destruction and thereby they made the im- 
pression of Kanisa so vivid that they were almost felt to be 
objectively present before the audience. It appeared to the 
audience through the impressive description of the granthikas 
that the whole episode appeared as if it were objectively enacted 
before them or as if the real Kamsa and Vasudeva were present 
before them. The text of the Bhdsya that follows, is i-ather a 
little obscure, but it appears that sometimes it was a mixed one 
{oydmisrdsca 4r4yante), i.e., the entertaining description of the 
granthika was supplemented by the actual acting of the people 

angairantar-mhita-vacanaih suciiahi. samyagarthah 
pdda-nyaso Jayamupagatas-tamnayatvam rase^uj 
^dkhdyonirmrdurahhinayas-tadvikalpd-nuvittau 
bhdvo hhdvarp tudati vi§aydd raga-bandhaJ} sa evaj I 


1 
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coloured black and red to denote respectively the party of Kamsa 
and the party of Kr§na. The interpretation given by Keith is 
as follows : — “ They also, while relating the fortunes of their 
subjects from their birth to their death, make them real to the 
minds of their audience, for they divide themselves into two 
parties, one set adhering to Krsna, and one to Kamsa, and they adopt 
different colours, the adherents of Kamsa black, and those of 
Krsna red.” Keith’s reading of the texts also differs from ours. 
Keith’s reading is dta^ca sato vydmUrd hi driyante. In our 
reading of the text there is a full-stop after dtasca satah and in 
the next passage we have ca instead of hi. That this reading 
is correct, is apparent from Naggsa’s interpretation. After 
vydmi^rd^ca, Nage^a says ca hetau, i.e., the ca here gives the 
reason. The reason is that two parties are formed, one for 
Kamsa and the other for Krsna and that they make their parties 
impressive by dyeing them in different colours black and red. 
The meaning that has been given here, would be corroborated by 
a reference to the commentary of Helaraja on the Vakyapadlya 
HI. 7. 5, which has been quoted in Kaiyata’s commentary. 

The next question is with regard to the place where these 
performances were held and the further question as to whether 
they were purely pantomimic or whether there were actual 
dialogues in them. Keith says that this question cannot be 
decided. But here I should refer our readers to Pataiijali’s 
Bhdsya on Panini, 1.4.29. The Bhdsya runs as follows ; — 
dkhydto'payoge/ upayoga iti kimartham/ natasya ^moU, 
granthikasya irnotij upayoga iti ucyamdne'pi atra prdpnoti/ 
eso’pi hi upayogahj dtasca upayogo yaddramhhaka rahgam 
gacchanti natasya ^rosydniah granthikasya ^rosydma iti/ 

Now, the phrase natasya irnoti means that one listens to 
what the nata says. People go to the rahga or stage with the 
definite purpose of listening to the vocal performance of the natas 
and granthikas. This settles the question that there was a stage 
when the natas and the granthikas played and that their 
performance included vocal speeches. Further evidence is 
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derived from the fact that Patanjali in his Bhasya, 111.1.26, 
quotes specimens of prose utterances of these actors : gaccha 
hanyate kamsah, gaccha ghdnisyate kamsah, kini gatena hatak 
kamsah. 

We have therefore now the decisive evidence that by the 
2nd century B.C. there were actually the stage or the ranga 
where the natas imitated the actions of the legendary heroes and 
that their performances included prose speeches at least. If this 
is accepted, we may also infer that the Nata-sutras of Silalin 
and Krsa^va mentioned by Panini must have been written at a 
time when the performance of natas was very popular and since 
there were Nata-sutras, there must have been §aubhikas for teach- 
ing the dramatic art. We therefore conclude that dramas were 
probably in existence in the 5th or 6th century B.C. 

We regret we are quite unable to agree with Prof. Keith’s 
view regarding the origin of the Indian drama from any analogy 
of the vegetation ritual in which the outworn spirit of vegetation 
represented in Kamsa is destroyed. There is not only the Karnsa- 
vadha drama referred to by Patanjali but also the Bali-vandhana. 
Its analogy with the mahdvrata ceremony seems to us as entirely 
out of place verging on absurdity. Neither Kamsa is a Sudra 
nor Krsna is a Vai^ya. His statement that because victory 
lies with the Vai^ya and defeat with the Sudra we have no 
sorrow in Sanskrit drama, seems to us to be rather wild. We 
also fail to understand how the dramas Kamsa-vadha, Uru-hhahga 
and Bala-carita support this theory. We also fail to understand 
bow the religious origin of the drama can be adduced from the 
character of the vidusaka. His statement “ It would be absurd 
to ignore in this regard the dialogue between the Brahmin and 
the hetaera in the Mahavrata where the exchange of coarse abuse 
is intended as a fertility charm,” is itself absurd for two reasons; 
first of all, the supposition that the coarse abuse is intended as 
a fertility charm, is itself a wild conjecture ; secondly, the 
vidusaka in the Sanskrit drama does but seldom indulge in coarse 
abuse. The name vidusaka suggests nothing. The name 
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vidusaka for the Fool in Sanskrit plays may simply imply that 
he always encouraged the king in his inappropriate love and 
adventures. 

We need not go in details into Prof, Keith’s treatment of 
the subject, for much of it seems to us quite out of place in 
proving his theory of the religious origin of the Sanskrit drama. 
Great legends of the past always had their appeal on the Indian 
mind, but some of our oldest dramas have no religious signifi- 
cance, e.g., the Garudatta and the Svapnacasavadatta of Bhasa, 
Mrcchakatika of Sudraka, the Vikmmorvafi, the Malavikd- 
gniniitra and the Abhijndna^akuntald of Kalidasa. We are 
prepared to admit that sometimes dramas were played on the 
occasion of religious festivities, but it cannot be proved that the 
dramas were played only or mostly at the time of religious 
festivities. On the other hand, the references to the Mahdbhasya 
quoted above do not reveal in the least the religious origin of 
the drama. But one fact remains that the Indians always 
regarded the drama to have a great educative value in which 
people of all classes would join. 

Professors Konow and Hillebrandt support the theory of 
the secular origin of the drama.* They believe that though 
Vedic ceremonies may have their share, yet a popular mime 
existed. The existence of natas or nartakas is proved from the 
evidence of the Mahdbhasya and the Rdmdyana. Hillebrandt 
further thinks that a comedy is a natural expression of man’s 
primitive life of pleasure. The simplicity of the Indian stage, 
the use of Sanskrit and the dialects of the classical drama, 
claimed as an evidence of the popular origin of the drama, the 
popular nature of the vidusaka, the beginning of the drama with 
the sutradhara and the naU, his wife, are all regarded as 
evidence for the secular origin of the Indian drama. Prof. 
Konow thinks that we have even now the model of the old Indian 
drama in the ydtrds and similar performances. Pischel goes 

1 I.D., p. 42 ff.; A.I D.. p. 22 IT, 
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in for the puppet play.’ But nothing can be proved from the 
existence of the puppet-show's that they represent the origin of 
the Indian drama. Liiders’s view again that the hiihJiikas 
explained the tale of what is explained in pictures, is clearly 
impossible.^ Liiders endeavoured to prove that the function of 
the iauhhikas was to explain the shadow-plays, and he thought 
that these, united with the art of the old natas, explained the 
origin of the Indian drama. Konow suggests that the word rupa 
in Anoka’s Edict No. 4 refers to some shadow-play. The word 
nepatkya meaning dress was termed into the word nepathyu 
meaning dressing-room and it was supposed that the shadow-plays 
were explained from behind the curtain. Keith thinks that the 
early existence of the shadow drama as held by Pischel, cannot be 
proved. There are indeed examples of chdyd-nutyo , as in the 
case of the Dutdngada by Subhata in the 13th century and the 
Dharmdhhyudaya of Meghaprabhacarya.’’ But it forms rather 
a very small part of the Indian drama. 

In any case, the evidence adduced does not seem to be 
sufficient to prove the secular origin of the drama or its origin 
from puppet-plays or shadow-plays. 

Our own position in the matter is that secular pantomimic 
dances associated with songs were, in all probability, held mostly 
on religious occasions and with the grow'th of religious legends 
these were associated with plots drawn from those legends. We 
believe that since long before Panini the two terms krid^vin and 
saildlin denoted two different schools of dancing and since also 
the art of dancing as we find in Bharata and later traditional 
works such as the Ndtya-sutra in Visnu-dharmottara-purdna, 
various forms of gestures, postures, positions intended to express 
sentiments and to communicate them to others, included within it 
all the functions of a dramatic actor. The infiltration of legendary 

• See Mahabharata, III. 30. 23 ; V. 39. 1. We have references to the puppet devices in 
the Kalhi-sarilsagara and the Bata-r&miyana of Bija-^ekhara. 

* See Hillebrandt, Z.D.M.G., LXXlI, p. 2-30 f. : Winternitz, Z.D.M G., LXXIV, 120 f. 

» Z.D.M.6.,LXXV.,09. 
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plots or symbolic plots must have taken place from very early 
times ; it would be impossible to distinguish therein the religious 
and the secular motive, both having interpenetrated into each 
other, into the production of the device of these performances at 
the time of religious festivities. 

We know also that at the time of Pataiijali the natas played 
on the stage with their wives called the nata-hhdryd or nati and 
that these natls took the parts of the wives or the objects of 
love of other natas playing the roles of different characters in 
different dramas and that they declared their love with relevant 
characters in proper speeches. The natas also wore different 
kinds of false hair and beard and dyed themselves as the occasion 
required, and they were generally persons amenable to senti- 
mental appeal. They also sang songs, danced and acted different 
parts, which they were called upon to play.* 

We have further evidence that the science of drama existed, 
as distinguished from dancing and music, and that the teachers 
who taught these subjects to the courtesans and other persons, 
were paid out of the public revenue and we have the name ndtya 
there along with nrtta — a fact which definitely proves the 
existence of ndtya as an art encouraged and recognised by the 
Government. There were also arrangements for higher teaching 
for the production of expert teachers of these subjects.^ 

Our interpretation of the passage of the Mahdhhdsya 
regarding the granthikas in III. 1. 26., viz., that two kinds of 

^ agdsit natah— Mahdhhdsya, II. 4. 77. 
rasiko na^ah^-Ihid. V. 2. 95. 

vyafljandni punar-na^a’hhdrydvad bhavanti tad yathd natdndm striyo ranga-gatd 
yo yah pfccliati kasya yuyarp, kasya yuyam-iti tani tam. tava tavetydhuh evarn vyafljandny- 
api yasya yasyd'cah kdryamucyate tam tarji hhajanle I 

^Ibid. VI. 1. 2. 

sarvakeSi na\ah^Ihid. II. 1. 66. 

^ gita'Vddya'pdihya-nrtta’nd^yd^ksara-citra-vind-vcnu-fnrdahga-i^aracittajildna gandha- 
mdlya'Sarpfyuhana-satnpddana-satnvahana vaiiika’-kald'jfldndni-ganikd-ddsh rahgo-pajivintSca 
grdhayato /rdja-mandalad^djivam kurydt I ganikd^pulrdn rahgo^pajwinaSca mukhydn nispd- 
dayeyuh sarva-tdldva’Card^drrLca I Artha^dstra, Chap. 48. 

— Ganikadhyak§a, Artha-^astra, II. 27. 
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demonstrations, one depending solely on the descriptive power of 
the granthikas and the other where the descriptive performance 
of the granthikas was supplemented by actors differently dyed, 
as distinguished from the interpretation of other scholars like 
Keith and Liiders, could be found to be irreproachable on two 
grounds : firstly, when wo consider the meaning of the word 
vyamisra and secondly, when we take the elaborate interpretation 
on it as given by Hela-raja to explain Bhartrhari’s Kdrika in the 
Vdkyapadtya interpreting the same point.* 

Moreover, that ndtya existed in the time of Panini, is 
evident from the fact that he himself derived the word in his 
Rule IV. 3. 129, chandogaukthikaydjnikahahvrcanatdnflyah, i.e. 
the ndtya is formed by the suffix fiya to the word nata. The 
suffix nya is used in the sense of dharma, i.e., character and 

* In the Mahdhhd§ya III. 2. 111. we have the passage ^ vydmisrdsca dr^yante.* 
The ca is interpreted by Kaiya^a as meaning hetu or cause {cahetau). In the reading 
given by Keith {vydmisrd hi drsyante) we have hi instead of ca. But hi also means hetu 
{hi hetdvavadhdrane-^Amarakoia). The meaning of the word vydmiha will be evident 
on a reference to Patanjali’s own use of the same word in another context, in the Bhdsya to 
P&pini, III. 2. 41. 

adya hyo'hhuksmahlti ? I adya ca hyasca ahhuk.pnahlti vydmxhe luheva yathd sydt I 
The lah is prescribed in anadyatana, btit when adyatana and anadyatana both go 
together as in referring to ray eating to-day and yesterday, that is when the eating of 
to-day and yesterday are combined, we have vyamisra. In such a case we have luh only. 

As regards our interpretation that in one case the granthikas themselves created the 
objective illusion of the appearance of a fight between Kaipsa and Krsna occurring as if 
before the eyes of the audience, we quote the following passage from Hela-raja’s com- 
mentary, together with Bhartrhari’s karika which gives also a philosophical ground for it : — 
sahdopdhitarhpdmsca buddhervi.sayatdm gatdn \ 
pratyaksamiva kamsddin sddhanatvena manyale li 

tatra granthikdh kathakdyata iti vrttirupenaiva kamsavadhddydcaksate I tatra ca 
prakrtirupasydhhdvdt kathani prayojyaprayojakatvamiti paryanuyoyah \ tatra parihdra 
uktah \ iepihi ie§dmulpatti prabhrtydvind§dd buddhiivydcaksdndh santo buddhivisaydn- 
prakdiayantiti cirakdldiitai vat karpsddtndm bahirasattvdt buddhigocaraiaya sato vidya- 
mdridmstdn prakd.<ayanti sabdendvabhasayanti I buddhipratibhdsyeva hydkdrah sabddrlho 
na vasivarthah I tathd ca kathakah .irotari karpsddydkdrapratyayajanandt buddhivdsu- 
devena buddhikamsam ghdtayatiti prayojakatvasamdropdt prayogopapattih I iathd hi katha^ 
ka'titaiabdasdmarthyopaksaydt rupavisesdn s rotrabuddhigocaramdpatiidn savydpdrariipdn 
kamsddin karmddisddhanatayd bhdsyakdro manyata iti buddhyacasthdnibandhanah 
sddhanavyavahdrah siddhah I 

—HeUrfvja’s commentary on V dkyapadiyat III, 7.6. 
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habit and also the amndya or the traditional Scripture belonging 
to them. Thus, ndtya means, according to Panini, the charac- 
ter and behaviour by virtue of which a nata is so called and 
also the dramatic science or scripture, the Ndtya-sdstra. Roth 
and Bobtiingk give the meaning of the word ndtya as tanz 
(dance), mimik (mimic), darstellung auf der huhne (performance 
upon the stage), schauspielerkunst (the science or art of stage 
performance). 

Again, the Kdma-sutra of Vatsyayana is placed in the 2ud ' 
century B.O. by Schmidt.^ This work (I. 3. 16) refers to 
gltam, vadyam, nrtyam and ndtakdkhydyikd-darhnani. Here 
music, dancing, songs and witnessing the performance of ndtaka 
and dkhydyikd referring probably to the performance of natas 
and granthikas, are mentioned as edifying and instructive. He 
further mentions that on specified days the KuMavas came from 
diffierent temples and gave performance at the temple of 
Sarasvatl. Those performances were called by him prcksanakas . 
The festivities mentioned in I. 4. 42, are mostly spring festi- 
vities or seasonal festivities or religious festivities. We have 
also here the names and descriptions of pithamarda, vita and 
cidusakas. It is thus not true that the vidfisakas are Fools who 
attended the courts of kings only. They are mere comedians, 
who made their livelihood by their witticisms and also by 
friendly advice. They were generally also well-versed in some art 
or other and were trusty. The plthamardas were generally well- 
versed in fine arts and came generally from distant places and 
often made their bread by being instructors to the courtesans. 
They were generally poverty-stricken fellows having no wife or 
children. The vitas were those who had a family and had many 
good qualities and who had spent all their riches in luxury and 
made their living through the courtesans and those who visited 
them. We have thus the evidence here that the vidusaka, 
pithamarda and vita were real characters in social life in 


1 


Beitrdge zur Induchen Erotik, 3rd Edition, Berlin, BJ22, p. 9. 
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the 2nd century B.C. and were not merely dramatic 
invention. 

There is an excellent literature in modern European langua- 
ges on Sanskrit dramas, which is well worth reading. There 
is, first of all, H. H. Wilson’s Select Specimens of the Theatre 
of the Hindus, London, 1827 (Wilson’s Works, Vols. 11 and 
12) ; out of this English translation the German translation was 
made called Theater der Hindus, 2 volumes, Weimar, 1828, 
183L; Sylvain Levi, Le Thdatre Indien, Paris, 189U; J. L. 
Klein, Geschichte des Dramas, 3 volumes, Leipzig, 1866 ; 
M. Schuyler, A Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama, New York, 
1906 (C. U. I. S., 3); B. Pischel, G.G.A., 1883, p. 1217ff. ; 
1891, p. 353 ff. ; A. Barth, Revue Critique, 18d2, p. 185 If . ; 
G, A. Grierson, Indian Antiquary, 23. p. 109 ff. ; A. Hillebrandt, 
Alt-Indien, p. 150 ff., and tTber die Anfdnge des indischen 
Dramas (S. Bay. A., 1914, 4. Abh.) ; E. J. Bapson, in E.B.E., 
IV, 883 ff. ; Winternitz, Osterr. Monatschrift fiir den Orient, 41, 
1915, 173 ff. ; H. Luders, Die Saubhikas, ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des indischen Dramas, S.B.A., 1916, 698 ff., and other 
works. 

Vamana thinks that of all forms of poetry or literary crea- 
tions, the dramatic form is the best, for it is like a picture, and 
like a picture it manifests things in their complete concrete- 
ness (Vamana’s Kdvydlahkdra 1.3.31). B. Gottschall, in his 
Poetik 11, p. 184 (Breslau, 1870) says that the drama is the 
flower of poetry as the union of epic and lyric elements is the 
spontaneous demonstration of life towards actual development. 
So Bharata also gives drama the most prominent place. 

It is probable that poetry in earlier times written in a 
balladic form, such as the htakas or the pra^astis, could hardly 
be regarded as having any dramatic fulfilment. Under the 
circumstances, it is difficult to imagine how ballads could have 
been transformed into dramatic poetry. 

Winternitz refers to a letter written to him by Grierson, 
his collaborator, on the subject of Buddhist dkhyanas (dated the 
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9th and the 19th December, 1912), in ■which he draws attention 
to what he has written about the Rajasthani Kheydls, written in 
the Marwar dialect. These attractive folk-stories were clothed 
in the form of dialogues in verse or prose composition mixed 
with dialogues in verse. These were either recited by a person 
loudly or played upon the stage involving the introduction of a 
stage-manager, it had probably neither any scenery nor any 
division into Acts. From the literary point of view, these 
could be called ballads in the form of dramas. E. Schlagintweit 
in his India in Woit und Bild, II, p. 12, pictures the develop- 
ment of the Indian drama. K. Ramavarmaraja writes in 
J. R. A. S., 1910, p. G37, about the manner in which even 
to-day dramas are acted in Malabar by the so-called Cakkyars, 
in demonstrating Puranic stories with moral teachings and also 
the prahandhas and campus. From the picture of these 
Malabar Brahmins, the Cakkyars, the successors of the Puranic 
sutas, one realises how even to-day the difference between the 
dramatic performance and the epic recitations between the parts 
of the mimic actor and the reciting nata, is bridged over. We 
here understand the difference between the Sanskrit expressions, 
hhdrata and kuMava and also the sutradhdra. 

There is also the theory that the drama evolved from the 
manner in which the Vedic texts were chanted. On this point, 
sec A. Hillebrandt, Die Sonnwendfeste in Altiindien, p. 43; also 
Vedische Mythologie. In post- Vedic times, there were festivities 
in honour of Indra in the rainy season and festivities throughout 
the year in honour of the gods, Krsna, Rama and Siva. On 
this point, see Haraprasada Sastrl, J.A.S.B., N.S. 6, 1909, 
351 ff., where he tries to trace the origin of the Indian drama 
to the festivity of Indradhvaja. See also Hopkins, Epic Mytho- 
logy, Grundriss, III, IB, p. 125 ff. In the last mentioned 
work Hopkins gives us a description of the festivity of raising 
the banner of Indra, which probably took place in the end of 
the month of September. Bloch in Z.D.M.G., 62, 1908, 
p. 665 and D. V. Schroeder, in Mysterium und Mimus im 
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liigveda, 17 ff., think that a great part of the origin 
of the Indian drama has to be attributed to the Saiva 
cult. On the doctrine of the influence of the Krsna cult on the 
origin of Indian drama, see Winternitz’s article on the Kr§na 
Cult and its Contribution to Indian Drama, Z.D.M.G., 74, 
1920, 118 ff. On the conjecture of A. B. Keith on the subject, 
see, A. B. Keith, Z. D. M. G., 64, 1910, 534 ff. and J.R.A.S., 
1912, 411 ff. 

The cult of Krsna was often associated with some mimic 
dances. Winternitz gives a reference to the Visnu-pimlna, 
V. 13, where the Rasa of Krsna with the (iopinls is described. 
He implies thereby that some kind of folk-dance and mimic must 
have been associated with the representation in the religious 
festivities associated with these. K. Th. Preuss, in Arcliii'e 
fiir Anthropologic, 1904, p. 158 ff., refers to Mexican spring 
festivities as associated with mimic dance in ceremonial dramas. 
The shadow plays of Java have also a religious character 
(See W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, 503 ff. and 
H. Bohatta, in Mitteilnngen dcr Anthropolog . Ges. in Wien, 
1905, 278 ff.). About China, see W. Grube, Geschichte dcr 
Chinesischen Litteratur, p. 362 ff. and 396, About Japan, see 

K. Florenz, Geschichte der Japanischen Litteratur. About the 
subject in general, see W. Wundt, Volkerpsycholog ie , III and 

L. V. Schroeder. 

The origin of the Indian drama from dancing is well- 
imaginable from the names, ndtaha, nata and ndtya. Nata 
means a ‘ dancer,’ natya means ‘ mimic ’ or ‘ the art of specta- 
cular show’ and ndtaha means ‘ mimical show.’ The word 
nata is a Prakrt form of the Sanskrit root nrt — ‘ to dance.’ 
This view of Winternitz is somewhat modified if we refer to the 
meaning of ndtaha as given in the Ndtya darpana. There it is 
said that ndtaha is so called because it makes the heart of the 
audience dance, and Abhinava-gupta says that ndtaha is so called 
because it softens or bends down the mind. Though recitation 
of mere stories may also make the hearts of the people dance, 
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yet it is not so much as a play that is divided into Acts and 
enacted in association with music and dress, etc. (see Natya- 
darpana, G.O.S. p. 28). The meaning of nrlta given in the 
Bhava-prakasana, G.O.S., p. 46, includes gestures and postures 
also particularly when associated with songs and music, whereas 
nartana means merely the ‘movements of the limbs.’* The 
Visnudharmottara-puram regards painting as only a part of 
dancing — a fuller treatment of what is only statically shown- 
in painting. 

The mimic dance and the play consequential to it is an 
ingredient of the religious cults. The religious association is 
also evident from the ndndl. The ndndl is only a remnant of 
a longer religious ceremony which formed the purva-rahga, 
associated with music, recitation and dance, in honour of a 
particular God. The Ndtya-darpam says that the nandl refers 
to all that is to be performed in the purva-rahga, some of which 
were of local nature or useless or not compulsory and hence 
they are not separately defined {'Ndtya-darpam, G. 0. S., 
p. 193). Bharata’s Ndtya-Mstra, V. 118, prescribes an ijyd 
or sacrificial ceremonial of an auspicious nature, to be performed. 

Winternitz says that this religious motive explains the 
reason why in India the legends of gods and of the Buddha 
was so much utilised in the composition of the kdvya and the 
dramas. In popular religious feasts and holy places only 
those dramas were played which had a religious content. ^ 

* nata-karmaiva natyam syadtH nd{ya-viddm matam | 
karanairahgahdraiica nirvritam njttamucyate ii 
vrttihhih sahitam gltam iathd vddyadtbhiryutam | 
nartanam gdtra-viksepamdtramityiicyaie hudkath II 
2 On this point see the description of BhavSis in Guzerat in H. H. Dhruva, in 
O. C. IX, London, 1, 305-307 ; the ydtrds in Bengal (Nishikanta Chatterjee, Indische Essays^ 
ZGrich, 1883). We have also similar priestlj performances in the Punjab (sea R. C. Temple, 
Legends of the Punjab, Vol. 1, p. viii). In the Basahard festivals the Rftma legend is 
played in places Itke Ferozepurc, etc. (R, C. Temple, Indian Antiquary, 10, 18S1, 289). 
So also in the festivities associated with Kdli-puja, Durgd^pujd, Vdsanthpujd and the HoH, 
the legends of gods are demonstrated before the people in dramatic forms (see F. Rosen, 
Die Indarsahhd des Amdnat* Neuindisches Singspiel., Leipzig, 1892). 
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Winternitz ' thus holds that as in the present time so in 
ancient times the religious ceremonies and festivities were 
associated with dramatic displays as is well evidenced by the 
uames, nata, kuSUava and iailusa. 

The Theory of the Greek Origin of the Indian Drama 

Some European scholars had held that the Indian drama 
had developed under the Greek influence. A. Weber had for 
the first time given expression to the supposition that the dramas 
played in the court of the Greek princes in Bactria, the Punjab 
and Guzrat, had inspired the origin of dramas in India. ’ 
B. Windisch has also sought to prove the influence of Greek 
drama on Indian drama. ^ Jacobi, Pi schel, Schroeder and L6vi 
have long ago shown the weakness of the argument in favour 
of the Greek influence. There is hardly any proof that at that 
time any Greek drama was enacted in India. Chronologically 
also the influence of Greek dramas in the development of Indian 
dramas would not appear probable. The question assumed a new 
form in 1903, through the book of Hermann Reich, Der Mimus. 
Reich was writing a history of mimic. He traced it not only 
in the old classical Greek dramas but also all over the world 
and tried to prove that this mimic wandering from Greece also 
came to India. Reich tried to show the similarity of Greek 
mimic with Indian prakarana and repeated mostly the arguments 
of Windisch. The point arose about the drop-scene. Neither 
the Indians nor the Greeks had any drop-scene in the modern 

1 Ind. lUteratur Geschichte, Berlin, 1876, p. 224 also Die Griechen in Indien S. B. A., 
1890, 920 f . 

* Der griechische Einflvss im indischen Drama, in 0. C. V., Berlin, 1882; Th. Bloch, 
a pupil of Windisch believed in 1904 (Z. D. M G 58, 465 f.) that in some hole in Central 
India a Greek theatre could be discovered. But the archseologistfl have with very good 
grounds spoken against the possibility of discovering any Greek theatre ; see J. Burgess, 
Indian Antiquary, 84, 1905, 197 ff. ; C- GJ&,nne‘aU| Revue ArchioJogique, 1904, 142 f. ; 
V. Golonbew, Osiasiat. Zeitschrift, 8, 1914-15, 263 ff. Even so, one would be disappointed 
to find any reference to the difference that exists between Bharata’s Nd^ya-^astra and the 
Poetics of Aristotle. (See Beitrdge zm altindischen Rasalehre, Leipzig, 1913.) 
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sense of the term. The stage is separated from the ante-room ; 
the drop-scene separated the back-room from the stage and this 
separated the nepathya. The Indian nepathya corresponded to 
the post-scenium of the Gfraeco-Eoman Theatre. The drop-scene 
in Sanskrit is called yavanikd. * 

Another agreement between the Greek mimic and the Indian 
drama is to be found in the admixture of prose and verse and 
the introduction of the folk-dialect. The Indian sutradhara 
corresponded to the chief mimic in the Graeco-Eoman type and 
we have also the wife of the sfdradhdra as in Greece. As the 
common people went to see the mimic so also in old Greece 
disreputable people went to these places and the women mimics 
were courtesans there as well as in India. The mimic stage of 
Greece corresponded with that of India in its simplicity. The 

scenic apparatus was very little and simple and much depended 
on the imagination of the spectator or whatever could be 
expressed through gestures. Consequently, there is also a 
disorderly change of scenes without retrogression upon the unity 
of time and place. ^ There is some similarity also between the 
wit of the mimic and the vidusaka. The only difference between 
the two is that while vidusaka is a Brahmin the wit in Greek 
plays is either a slave or a peasant. Eeich believed that the 
Eoman mimic influenced by the Greek, spread over and 
influenced the mimic plaj's over the whole of Europe in the 
middle ages. It passed off from Italy to the court of Queen 
Elizabeth and from there had influenced the writings of 
Shakespeare and so he thinks that the agreement between 
Shakespearean and Indian dramas can be explained. “ 

* The word yavanikd may be regarded to mean as coming from yavanas or the 
Persians. Pischel thought that the word yavanikd is only the sanskritising of the Prakrt 
word yavanikd (G. G. A., 1891, 354). We do not come across the word in Bhasa. 

* Bharata indeed says that one act should not contain events of more than a day, 
but the poets do not observe this rule. Often a number of acts is devoted to describe the 
event of a day and between one act and another many years may pass. (See A. V. W. 
Jackson, Time and Analysis of Sanskrit Plays, J. A. O. S., 1897, 841 ff. ; 1900, 88 ff.) 

3 On this point, see Schroeder, I. L. C.i 602 f ; Reden und Aufsdtze, 105 
H.H. Wilson’s Works, Vol. XT, p. xii ; Reich, Der Mimus, 880 ff. ; Klein, GeschichU 
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If Keich’s theory is correct, then the Indian dramatic 
writers were either directly influenced by the Greek mimic or the 
Indian plays were somehow influenced by the introduction of the 
mimic influence. Both may be possible. 

But on the other hand, it is possible that the Indians had 
invented the dramatic art before the Greeks and that Indian 
comedians had gone about quite independently of each other 
and had, thus, influenced the Greek mimic and this also 
explains the correspondence between Greek mimics and Sanskrit 
plays and also that between Shakespearean plays and the 
Sanskrit drama. 

Against the possibility of any foreign influence we may say 
that it is remarkable that in Indian drama as we find it the 
characters are peculiarly of Indian national type. When Indian 
astronomy and Indian sculpture let themselves to he influenced 
by Greek ideas the matter can be detected very easily. But in 
the development of the Indian drama we find essentially the 
Indian spirit and Indian life. As it now stands, the develop- 
ment of Indian drama seems to be quite independent of Greek 
influence. 

Again, Reich holds that his theory of transmission of the 
mimic from Greece to the whole of the world only indirectly 
affects the case of India. He has not given any direct evidence 
of the influence of Greek drama on the Indian. The chronologi- 
cal possibility does not seem to decide in favour of the influence 
of the Greek drama on the earlier Indian dramas. ' 


des Dramas, III, 87 ; A. V. W. Jackson, American Journal of PhihlogiJ, 181)8, ‘Jll ff. ; 
W. A. Clouston, Astatic Quarterly Review, 1890, p. ‘206. 

Another point of agreement between Indian and old English plays, as stated by 
Winternitz {Histary of Indian Literature, Vol III, p. 177) is that the curtain had different 
colours— black in the case of serious plays, variegated in the case of comic ones, white in 
the case of erotic and red in the case of violent display as battle and wars. In old English 
plays also the curtain had different colours. 

1 See Pischel. S. B. A., 1900, p. 60‘2 ; G. G. A., 1891, p. 364 and D. L Z„ 1905, 
p. 541 ; see also his paper, Die Heimat des PuppenspieJs (Halle, 1900) , in which Pischel 
tries to prove that the Indian drama arose from puppst-play and had developed from it and 
that it is in the puppet-play that we find the origin of the comic figure of the vidu§aka. The 
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The whole of the Vedas do not seem to give any secure 
proof for the existence of spectacular shows and the idea of 
literary dramas, though there may have existed in the East 
singers, mimic dances and dialogues. Panini refers to the 
Nata-sutras which must have been a book of instruction for the 
dramatic art such as Bharata’s Ndtya-siitra, and which might 
have dealt with religious mimic dances. ' In Patanjali’s Maha- 
hhdsya and in the epics Mahdhhdrata and Rdmdyam and in the 
text of the old Buddhistic literature, we hear much of recitations, 
singers and dances and leaders of plays. But we do not know 
of any literary drama of these types. ^ 

It is only first in the Hari-vamsa and in the Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts of the 1st century A. D. that we get evidence of 
actual literary dramas. These dramas seemed to be too good to 
be excluded and the Buddhists, therefore, imported them in their 
literature. We have a great enlightenment of the dramatic 
literature in the 1st century B.C. and the 1st century A. D. 
This was also the time of much Greek influence in India 


introduction of the sfdradhdra and the sthdpaha also points to the same direction (see Sanltar 
P. Pandit, in his edition of V ramorvasiya, 3. S. S., 1870, Notes p. 4 and O. C. IX, London 
], 813 f. But the piit)pet-play and its fool had his home in India and so also had the fool 
3 f Greek Mimus to be lead out of Indian puppet play to be conceived to be drawn away. 
It was right that the whole construction of Pisch3l had not the advantage of drawing 
sympathetic attention of specialists. It had to be simply ignored and so also the theory of 
shadoW'pIay (Pischel, S. B. A, 190G, 48*2 If. and Liiders, S. B. A., 1918, 698 ff ) 

^ Panini, 4, 3.110; see also Oaterr, Monatsschrijt. Orient ^ 41 1915, 180 f. 

^ On Patanjali see Winteruitz Z.D M.G., 1920, 118 ff. In the whole of the 
Mahdhhdrata there is one passage in II. 11.36^ 

nd\akd vividhdh kdvydh kathd-khydyika-kdrikdh | 
tatra ti^thantt te punydh ye cdnye guru^piijakdh II 

The verse, however, does not occur in the South Indian recensious (Winteruitz, 
J, It. A. 8 , 1903, 571 f.) In the Rdmdyana, II, 09.4, we have the verses 

vddayanti tadd ^dntim Idsayantyapi cdpare | 
nd^akdnyapare smdhur hdsydni vividhdni ca II 
$a tair mahatma bharatah sakhibluh priyabodhihhih I 
go>^thi^dsydni kurvadbhir na prdhr§yata rdghavah I1 

But it is difiScult to understand how the appellation of nd^aka can suit the context. 
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and it was at this time that the Graeco-Biiddhistic sculpture 
flourished.* 


3akas and the Sanskrit Drama 

Levi held the view that Sanskrit rose to the position of 
a literary language more or less from the time that we find the 
use of Sanskrit in the inscriptions. The earliest Sanskrit 
inscription is that of Rudradaman in A.D. 150, or the Usabha- 
data’s inscription of 124 A.D. This implies that the Sanskrit 
Drama flourished at the time of the Ksatrapas who had their 
capital in UjjayinI where so many Sanskrit writers of repute 
had flourished. The discovery of the dramatic fragments of 
Asvagbosa definitely repudiates the view. The arguments 
brought in favour do not seem to be sufficiently serious to deserve 
any criticism.* 


Buddhistic Dramas ** 

The first evidence of the existence of literary dramas in 
India has to be found in the Buddhistic Sanskrit literature. In 
the Avadana-iataka there is a reference to a dancing girl Kuva- 
laya, who had attained the highest stage of holiness because she 
had the opportunity of showing honour to one of the earlier 
Buddhas in the Buddhistic drama {nCitaka). The Lalita-vistara 
notes that Buddha had in his young days received instructions on 


^ In one Buddhistic collection of dramatic fragments iLiiders, Bruclistucke huddhis- 
tischer Drarnen) Buddha is introduced as appearing in his holy light but his halo of light 
has a Greek tinge in it as Foucher has shown. It may also be noted that the story of king 
Uday ana has in it a motive of a Trojan War, as has •already appeared in Bhasa's dramas. 
The resemblance of the Bhdnas to the Greek mimologies has been pointed out by Lindeneau. 
The present editor is unable to subscribe to the view of Winternitz and other scholars that 
the Udayana story has a Greek motive in it. The improbability of it would appear in our 
treatment of Gupadhya. We also cannot subscribe to the view that the Indian drama had 
its first beginninga between Ist century B.G. to Isi century A.D. Our reasons will appear 
in our treatment of Efilidasa and Bhasa. 

^ See Keith’s (S^ansfcrit Drama. 

3 See L^vi, 319 ff. ; Winternitz, W.Z.K.M., 27, 1918,39 f. 
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mtya. ^ There is also the story of Mara and Upagupta, from 
which dramatic elements can be restituted and elements of it can 
be drawn from A^vaghosa’s Sutralahhdra.^ 

In 1911, H. Liiders found in a bundle of palm-leaves in 
Turfan three pages in Central Asian dialect which has been deci- 
phered as being a fragment of a drama of A^vaghosa called the 
3driputra-frakarana or 3dradvatt-putrapraliaram.^ The pages belong 
to the last Act of the piece and relates the story of Sariputra and 
his friend Maudgalyayana as related in the Buddhist canon of 
Mahfipadma in the Vinaya-pilaka. The small remnant does not 
lead us very far regarding the worth and the general scheme of 
the drama but we can only understand that the dramatist A^va- 
ghosa was not inferior to the A^vaghosa the writer of Kdvya. 
It seems that the scheme is that of the elassieal drama. 

But the palm-leaf bundle contained two dramas together, 
which from paleographic evidence appeared to be manuscripts 
written in the Kusan times and both these probably were written 
by A^vaghosa. But the title page in the other drama is missing. 
It seems to be an allegorical drama in which huddhi, dhrti, klrti, 
are playing their parts as personages. Both these seem to belong 
to the 1st century A.D. We have here the Introduction to the 
Act, the Vidusaka, the mixture of prose and verse and also of 
Sanskrit and Prakrt and Liiders has shown that the Prakrt here 
used is older than that of the classical dramas. 

After this first discovery, another bundle has been found in 
which there are two dramas in Tukharian dialect on the life of 
Buddha. It shows the influence on Indian drama of the Chinese 
theatre. In classical Sanskrit there is no Buddhistic drama. 


* JnAvaddna,75 (VIII. 5|; Lalita vistara^ Xll. In J at aka-7ndld, *27. i, there is 
an allusion to rasa as was demonstrated in a drama by a good player. 

2 W.Z.K.M., 27, 40. Winternitz. thinks that A^vagbosa is the first Indian poet who 
was the author also of a drama. This statement is highly doubtful as would appear from 
our treatment of Kalidftsa and Bhasa. 

3 SeeS.B.A,1911,p. 888 ff. 

< L^vi, J. A„ 1011, p. 10, Vol. 17, p. 189. 
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The drama Nagananda of Harsadeva cannot be regarded as being 
Buddhistic in character. We have got a Tibetan translation of 
the drama called the Lolcdnanda of Candragomin, the poet and 
the grammarian. 

I-Tsing says that Mahasattva Candradasa, a learned man in 
Eastern India, had composed a poetic song about the prince 
Vi^vantara, hitherto known as Sudana, and people all sing and 
dance to it through five centuries in India.' In Burma also even 
to-day the story of Vessantara-jdtaka is played on the stage. In 
the Tibetan monasteries also Buddhist dramas find their place. 

Lyric Poetry 

We have already referred to the reputation of the Megha-dfita, 
the earliest and the best lyric that the Sanskrit literature 
possesses. Manuscripts and commentaries diverge as regards the 
number of verses (from 110-120) and as regards their order. 
The commentator Mallinatha, who belonged probably to the 14th 
century, already regards some verses as praksipta or interpolated 
and also refers to some different readings. ^ Earlier than 
Mallinatha we have the commentator Daksinavarta-natha, and 
still earlier, Vallabha-deva. ^ The earliest form of text is what 

' See Takakusu’s l-Tsing, p. 164 ; Levi (B. E. F- E. 0, 1903, 41 ff.). For the date of 
Candragom’n, see Liebkh, Das Datum Candragomin's und Kalidasa's, Breslau, 1903, p. 9 ff. 

^ A verse by Mallinatha occurs in the Vijayamgsra inscriptiou of the year 1533-34 
(Fleet, in Indian Antiquary, 5, p, 20 note). Mallinatha quotes the Va$anta-rdjya, which 
was written about 1400 A.D. (See Hultzsch, Prdkrta-rupdvatdra, edited, 1909, p. IV, 
Note). Whether the poet Mallinatha as cited in Ballila’s B/io/o-proband/ia, lOth century, 
Nirpayasagara Press edition, verse No. 222 is identical with the commentator Mallinatha, 
cannot be determined. 

3 See B. Hultzsch’s edition of Magha’s SUupdla-vadha, German translation. Here he 
agrees with Pandit Durga-prasad aod K. P. Parab (Kavya-mala series. Part I, page 101, 
Note), that the latter lived at the beginning of the 10th century in Kashmir as he is identical 
with that Vallabha-deva whose grandson Kaiyata wrote a commentary on Ananda-vardhana’s 
Deui-iatafea in the year 977. Pa^bak in bis edition, p. xviff. , raised serious objections to 
this identification and has given good reasons for regarding Vailabha leva as being precedent 
to the year 1100 A.D. See J, Nobel, Foundations of Indian Poetry, p. 16 N ; and A.B. 
Keith in BSS,V, 1 1928, p. 31f. and S. K. De in J.R.A.S., 1927, p. 472 N. and B.S.O.S, 
V, 3, 1929, p. 503, 
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is found in the Pariva-bhyudaya by Jinadasa, who wrote his 
Samasyd-puram poem in the 9th century. The text of the 
Megha-duta is embodied in the Pdrhd-hhyudaya, According to 
this text the poem has 120 verses, whereas the Vidyullatd com- 
mentary, edited by R. V. Krishnamachariar, Srirangam 1909, 
has only 110, Vallabha-deva 111, and Mallinatha 115 verses. * 

We have also referred, in our section on Kalidasa, to the 
number of imitations that was made regarding the Megha-diita. 

We now come to the Gaun-surata-pancdsikd or the 50 Verses 
of clandestine amours, that is said to have been written by Bil- 
hana, who was a Kasmiri poet and lived in the court of a South 
Indian prince. The stor^ goes that Bilhana was secretly 
attached to the daughter of the king. Being discovered, he was 
sentenced to death and at the place of execution he composed 
these fifty verses full of voluptuous love experiences, each verse 
beginning with the phrase adyapi idm} It is said that the 
king was so much delighted to hear these verses referring 
to his daughter Vidya that he pardoned Bilhana and allowed 
him to marry his daughter. ® It is curious that there is 

^ See J. Hertel, in Q. G. A., 1912, 403 tt., who suggesU that Kalida'ia'a number was 
108; see also (or criticism of the text Macdonell, J.U.A.S., 1913, 176 ft. and Hari Chand’s 
Kdltdasa, p. 238 flf. 

* The verses are also c tiled the Caura-pahcdSikn or Cora^pailcdkit, It was sometimes 
supposed that the name of the author was Cora, but according to Biihler (Report 48 f. and 
Vihramahka-deva-carita, p. 24), there is hardly any doubt that Bilhana was the author of 
the poem. The te.xt of tho Middle Inlian recension has been edited by Bohlen, Berolini, 
1833, and Haeberlin, 227 ff. In the South Indian recension, which has been edited and 
translated by Ariel (J.A., 1848), as well as in the edition which appeared in the Kavyamala 
series. Part 13, 1903, pp. 145*69, the 60 stanzas form only an insertion in the short epic poem 
Btlhana-cariia in which the legend of Bilhapa’s love for the princess is told, though differently 
in each of the two editions. The Kashmir recension of the PaficdSikd has been discussed 
with textual criticism, edited and translated by W. Solf, Kiel, 1886; see also Jacobi in 
Liter aturhlatt fur orientalische Philologies III, 63 ff. and Winternitz in Osterr Monatss* 
chrift fiir den Orients 12, 1886, 166 ff. 

3 This story, so far as the name of the princess is concerned, is found in the opening 
verse of the Caura-paflcdHkd ; 

adyapi tdf(i kanaka-campaka’ddma-gaurim 
phulld-ravinda-vadandm tanudoma-rditm I 
supto-tthitdifi madana’Vihval’dlasd-hgtm 
vidydrri pramdda-gunitdm-iva cintaymni II 
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another khanda-kavya called the Vidya-sundara which is a 
dialogue between a young princess and her lover. The lover 
persuaded the princess to allow him to spend the night with 
her. The princess told him that, if detected, he would be 
beheaded, but she ultimately agreed to his undaunted overtures. 
In the morning be was discovered and the king’s people took 
him to the place of execution. When he was asked by them 
to pray to God at the last moment of his life,, the lover^ 
called Caura, was supposed to say as follows ; but nothing 
follows. The following portion suits very well with the Gaura- 
paflcaiika as an Epilogue. The two seem to be the two parts 
of the same story. The style and the language are closely 
similar. Both are equally erotic and sexually inspired.' The 


These verses are capable of being interpreted also as an adoration to the goddess 
Kali. The word Vidya at the beginning of the 4th line means, on the one hand 
mahdvidyd or the goddess Kali and also refers to the name of the princess whom Bilhapa 
loved. The legend forms a part of the poem in the edition by Ariel and in the 
Kavyamala and is also told by the commentator. The work has a number of com- 
mentaries, such as by Gapapati, Mahe^vara Papdita, Bama Tarkavagl^a, Badhakr^pa, etc. 
In Ariel’s edition the princess is called Yamini-purna-tilaka, daughter of the Paficala king 
Madaaft-bhirama. In the Kavyamala edition, on the other band, she is called Sa4i-kalft, 
Candra-kalA or Candra-lekha, who is a daughter of king Vira-siipha of Mahila-pattana. So 
we have in the Kavyamala series the name of the Caura-padcd.H'kd as Candra-lekhd-sakti- 
Bilhana-kdvya. In a manuscript iron Guzerat, the beloved is a Caura (i.e., Cauda or 
Capatkata) princess. The commentator Gapapati regards this as a khanda-kdvya and 
thinks that a Brahmin Caura had a love intrigue with a princess, i.e., the proper theme of 
tl»e poem was the love between a th’ef and a princess. 

^ The last verse of the Vidyd-sundara is as follows 

rdjd tdnapi sevakdn suvasand-lahkdra-hhu^hkftdn 
krtvd ghnantu vipaksakarp, kharataram khadgarn samdniyate | 
nitva tarp hhavandd tahir-vilasitarp rdjd-tmajavp sdhasam 
dr^'^vd sarpsmara devaidm Hi taddpyevam sa cauro'vadat. II 
The Bengali poet Bharata-candra in the 18th century united the Vidya-sundara and 
the Caura-paflcdiikd and formed one connected story and so a^so did BamaprasSda. 
Sundara is a prince of Kafic! who goes to Burdwan and becomes attached to the daughter 
of the king of Burdwan. He used to send love epistles to her through symbols in flower- 
garlands and used to meet the princess through a tunnel, which he made between his house 
and that of the princess. Ultimitely he was discovered and taken to the place of execution, 
where he sang hy^ns of adoration to the goddess K&ll. In Haeberlin’s edition Sundara is 
mentioned as the author of the Caura-paftediikd. In MM. Haraprasad's Catalogue^ VII, 
No. 5114, Caura is mentioned as the poet of the Vidyd-smdara. l^ut in the Vidyd-sundara 
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text of the Gaura-pancdhJcd is indeed all uncertain. Winternitz 
says that of the fifty verses only five have come down in all 
recensions.* 

We come now to the Aryd-sapta^atl written by Govardhana 
in the 11th century. He is a contemporary of Jayadeva. As 
he himself boasts in V.52, he adapted for the first time the style 
of poetry as love lyrics in Sanskrit which was previously current 
in Prakrt only. He evidently modelled his work on Hala’s 
Gdthd-sapta^ati. Each of the verses is a separate love-scene as 
in Hala’s book. Grierson points out that the Hindi poet 
BiharTlal composed his Sat' sat in the Hindi language after his 
model and Paramananda wrote his Srhgdra-saptahtikd modelling 
it on Biharilal’s Sat’sal.^ The Aryd-saptasatl is inferior in 
poetic excellence to Hala’s work. 

Side by side with the love lyrics we have the religious 
hymns in the form of Satakas or centuries, such as the Candi- 
iatakct of Bana.® There are 102 verses in the sragdhard metre. 
It is the adoration of Candi as the Mahisa-mardim. 

Another poem dedicated to the Sun, like the Mayura.-sataka, 
is the Sdmha-pancdiikd, also called the Paramdditya-stotra and 
the Brahmaditya-stava, attributed to Samba, son of Krsna.^ 


we Dowbere find the name of Sutidara. We find there the names Kuinara and Canra. 
The Kashmir recension has two introductory verses, the second of which looks like the poet’s 
farewell to life. In the Calcutta Kavya-saiiigraha cdibion also, in the 49th verse, the poet 
says that the only escape from the sorrow of his separation can be impending death. 

' See 8. N. Tadpatrikar in Ann. Bh, Inst., 9, 1927-28, p. 18 £f. The Bilhana-pailca^at- 
pratyuitara or Bhupajd-jalpitam, recording the wailings of the princess Sa6i-kala, is an 
imitation by a poet Bhuvara, which runs as a continuation of Bilbapa’s Caura-paficdsikd. 

2 See J.K.A.S., 1894, p. 110. 

5 Edited in the Kftvya-malft, Part 4, 1 fif., with commentary ; see Biihler, Indian 
Antiquary, 1, 1872, 111 £E ; translated into English by Quackenbos, The Sanskrit Poems 
of Mayiira together with the text and translation of Bapa’s Can^i'^ataka, pp. 243*857. 

4 Edited with a commentary of K§ema*r5ja, in the Kavyamalft series, 13, 1889, with 
another commentary by Samba^iva Sastrl, TS8, No. 104, 1930 ; In the Vardha-purdna, 
177, 40 fif. (Bibliotheca Indica edition, Cf. T8S. 104, Preface, p. 2) it is related that, 
guided by Kir^pa, Samba went to worship the Sun in Mathura. There is also a Sdmhopa- 
purdna dedicated to the Sun-cult. 
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We come next to the 3iva-mahimnah-stotra by Puspa-danta, 
a Gandharva. The story goes that Puspa-danta used to steal 
flowers from a king’s garden for worshipping Siva. The 
gardeners left scattered about some flowers with which Siva had 
been worshipped. The Gandharva unwittingly treaded over 
those flowers and lost his power of flying and was caught by 
the gardeners. He composed the verses in order to escape 
punishment from the king. The Mahimnah-stotra is popular 
among the Hindus. It has got over 20 commentaries. It is 
difficult to say anything about the author of the StotraJ 

Of the other hymns attributed to Sankara we have the 
Bhavanyastaka and the Ananda-laharl.'^ 

There is another Ananda-laharl, also called Saundarya- 
laharl, a work of 103 verses of sikharinl, the last one being in 
the vasanta-tilaka metre. It is really a siotra not in the praise 
of Siva but of Sakti. It is said that Siva can only function 


' Mr. J. C • G1 cell in C.O.J., 1,1934, 324 ff. suggests that the author was the Jain 
Pui'pha-yanta who was formerly a Sai^a Brabmiu, in the 10th century, but nothing can be 
made out merely frcm the similarity of names. Among its celebrated commentators, we 
have the names of Sridhara-svami, Vopadeva and Madhusudana Sarasvatl. It has been 
translated by Avalon. There is a suggestion that Sahkatacarya wrote a commentary on it. 
See MM. Harapraeada’a Cat. VII, Nos. 6, 8, 3,-6606. A collection of 8 such hymns with 
English translation is included in S. Venkataramanan’s Select Works of Sri Sankara- 
edrya, Madras. A considerable number of hymns in minor works of Sankaracarya has 

been published in the Works of Sankardedryay Vol. IV, edited by Hari-raghun&tha 

Bbfigabat, Poona 1926 and the Bxhat-stotra-ratndkara. 

* The former has been translated by A. Hoefer, Sanskrit-Lesebnehy Berliiiy 1849 ; aec 
also/nd. Gedic/ife, II, 167 ff. The latter has been edited and translated into French by 
A. Treyer in J. A., 1841. The text has also been published in Haeberlin, 246 ff. It has 
been translated into English by Avalon with commentary, 2ud edition, Madras, 1924. 
Other hymns to De\I have been edited in KM., Part IX, 1893. 114 ff., 140ff ; Part XI, 1896, 
1 ft; the Amhd’^t aka oT Eight Stanzas to the Mother, with commentary, in KM., Part II, 
1886, 164 ff ; the Pailca-stavi {Fite Hymns to Durgd by unknown authors) in KM., Part III, 
pp. 9-31 Hymns addressed to Siva and attributed to SaAkara have been edited in 

Haeberhn, 496 ff , ard in EM., Part VI, 1890, Iff ; a hymn to Vi^^u in KM., Part II, 

1886, 1 ff. There are other works also which pass by the name of Ananda-lahari, such as 
the Ananda-laharhkdvya by Gopala-kavi, the Ananda lahari-kdvya by Abhinava-narayan- 
endra Saraavati. This Ananda-lahari-stotra in twenty Mkhani^i verses was published in the 
Bfhdt-stotra-ratndkara. 
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through the potency of Sakti.' It has no less than 25 commen- 
taries. Some of the most celebrated commentators are Appaya 
Dik§ita, Kaviraja, Jagannatha Pancanana and Srikantha Bhatta. 

Later authors often assumed that Sankara was a follower 
of the Sakti cult. The confusion may have occurred from the 
fact that a Tantrik author Sankara existed in Bengal in the 
15th century.'* 

There is another work called Satpadi which is a hymn to 
Visnu-narayana which is attributed to Sankaracarya This 
work consists of seven dryd stanzas and contains good poetry. 
A 3atailokl-(jUd is attributed to Ramanuja. 

There is another work called the Pancasatl or Five-Hundred 
Verses which was written by Muka, contemporary of Sankara. But 
in the Kavyamala series, wherein it was printed in 1588, Muka is 
said t^ be a modern poet. But Krsnamacarya says that tradition 
would place him as a contemporary of Sankara. He is said to 
have been dumb originally and is said to have* got his speech from 
the Deity. Ananda-vardhana wrote Dew-i^ata/ca.^ It is composed 
of 100 verses and is replete with all sorts of alahkdras. Utpala- 
deva, the teacher of Abhinava-gupta, wrote in the beginning of 
the 10th century a book of twenty hymns to Siva.® In the 14th 
century, Jagaddhara composed thirty-eight hymns in honour of 
Siva called the Stuti-kusnmdnjali.'^ Utpaladeva is said to have 
been the son of Udayakara and disciple of Somanauda. He 

^ A verse from the Saundarya-laharl is quoted in Vallabha-deva’s Stihhdsiid'VaH 
as being by Sankara. 

^ See Sivaprasada Bhatlacarya’s article in T.H.Q.i 1, 1925, p. 349^ !Nott8 ; sec also 
AIM. Haraprneada’s Cat, VII, 5, 6, 7, 9, where he says that the author of the Manikarriikd- 
§taka is Gau^iya Saiikaificarya. But in the Bengali edition of the Manikarnikd-s\aka, 
published in the Kavya-saiiigraha, it is said to have been composed by Gahgadhara-kavi. 

3 See Minor Wo^ks of Sankardedrya, p. 366 ; see also S. G. Kanhere, B.S.O.S.. IV, 
1926, 301 ff. 

* Edited in the Kavyamala series, 1808, with the commentary of Kayyata, written 
in A.D. 978 (Hultzsch, KdUddsa\^ Megha-duta, p. ix). 

5 Edited with the commentary of K§ema-raja in Chowkhamba Sanskrit series, 
Benares 1902. 

® Edited with commentary in the Kavyamala series, 1891. 
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lived in 930 A.D. and wrote the Ajada-yramatr-siddhi^ the 
Uvara-pratyabhijM-sutra-vimarsini, the Parame^a-stotrd-vali and 
the Spanda-pradlpikd. The Stotrd-vall contains twenty hymns 
to God Siva. 

The Mukunda-mala ^ by Kulasekbara is worthy of notice. 
There were several Kerala kings of the name of Kulasekbara 
between the 9th and 12th centuries. In this connection, we 
must mention the name of Llla-^uka or the Krsna-lila-^uka, 
also called Bilva-mahgala, whose Krsna-karnd-mrta is sung along 
with the songs of Jayadeva, the poet of the Glta-govinda.^ The 
Krsna-karnd-mrta or Krsna-Uld-mrta has about 7 or 8 commen- 
taries.® It is said that the Krsna-karnd-mrta was brought by Srl- 
Caitanya (1485-1533 A.D.) from the South. The text, however, 
varies in the Southern and in the Bengal recensions. In the 
Southern text it consists of three sections, the number of ^verses 
in each varying from 102 to 112, while the Bengal text gives 
only the first section containing 112 verses. Bilva-mangala’s 

^ Edited in Haeberlia, 515 ff., 22 verses; the Kavyamala edition coDtains 34 verses ; 
Barnett in his Gat., 521, refers to an edition with free paraphrase in Caoarese and English 
translation edited by M. B. Srinivasa-Iyengar, Bangalore, 1907. A verse from it is found 
quoted in an inscription of Pagan, 13th century; see Hultzsch, Epigraphia Indica,!^ 197. 
Mukunda-mald has been quoted in the Sdhitija Darpana ; see Sivaprasa la Bhattacarya, 
LH.Q., 1925, 350; K. L. Pisharoti, I.H.Q., 7, 1931, 319 ff. Hultzsch holds that the 
reputation of the poem is due to the fact that the author is the first of the Vaispava 
Peramals, who actively patronised the Vais^ava faith to check Buddhism and Jainism in 
Eerala. Pisharoti thinks that he belonged to the middle of the 8th century, while 
K. G. S. Iyer, in LH.Q., 7, 644 ff., 651, 724 ff. and 731, places him in the 11th or the 12th 
century ; see Ga^apati in TS3, 11, p. 4, and A. S. Ramnabha Iyer, in J.R.A.S., 1925, 272. 

2 The ^rivaplvills Press publishes an edition of it with the commentary of Pdpayallaya 
Suri, Srirangam, with 3 divdsas (chapters), consisting of. 107, 110 and 112 verses respect- 
ively. The Radharamana Press, Murshidabad, Bengal, published it in 1916, with the 
commentary of Kf^^iadas Kaviraja. Dr, De maintains {Ann. Bh. 7nsf., 16, 1935, 173 ff.) 
it with some justice that the original text consisted only of the first dhdsa and that the 
other two chapters bad been interpolated later on. Ersnadasa Kaviraja utilises another 
shorter commentary by Caitanyadftsa (see De, t, c., 1786 and I.H.Q., 10, 1934, p. 315). 
An edition with Bengali metrical exposition, etc., Calcutta 1913, is mentioned by Barnett, 
Caf.,648. 

3 Some of the commentaries are : Karndnanda-Prakdiinit Sdrahga-rahgaddf Krsna- 
^allahhd by Gopala, by Pipayallaya Sflri, by Vrndavana Dasa. by Kysnadasa Kaviraja, 
by Safikara. The work should be distinguished from the Krsna^harndmrta-mahdrri^ava by 
Madhvkcarya. 
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other works are the Krsna-bdla-caritra , the Krsndhniha-kaumudl, 
the Govinda-stotra, the Bdla-krsna-kndd, the Bilvamangala-stotra. 

It is difficult to ascertain the date of Bilva-mahgala. The poetess 
Ganga-devI in the 14th century in her Madhuri-vijaya (I, 12) 
praises the Krsnamrta-kavi immediately after Dapdin and Bhava- 
bhuti (Wariyar, I.H.Q., 1931, 334 ff.). It has been suggested 
that Lila-^uka, who is a commentator of one of Sankara’s works, 
refers to Padmacarya as his teacher. In that case he could be 
a contemporary of Padmap^a and must have lived in the 9th 
century A.D, It has been suggested by others that Lila-suka 
was the name of the writer who wrote the grammatical commen- 
tary Ptirusakdra at the end of the 12th or the 13th century.* 

It has also been suggested that the author of the Krsna-karnd- 
mrta also wrote the stotras, Ahhinava-kaustubha-mdld and 
Daksim-murti-staca A 

The Kashmiri poet Lostaka of the 12th and the 13th 
century, wrote a Dlna-krandana-stotra in 54 vasanla-tilaka 
verses.® .\nother Kashmiri poet Jagaddhara, son of Ratna- 
dhara, published in the I4th century a Stuti-kusumdnjali 
consisting of 38 hymns in praise of Siva.* 

A :^ik.mstaka of 8 verses is attributed to Sri Caitanya 
and hymns to Caitanya himself were written by Barvabhauma 
Bhattacarya, whom Caitanya had converted.® 

Rupa Gosvami wrote the Dfita-kdvyas to which reference has 
already been made. Sixty hymns to Krsna are included in his 
Staoa-mdld ® about 1550 A.D. Rupa Gosvami, brother of 

^ Sec S. Paramesvara Iyer, as quoted by Wariyar. /.c., p. 831, and Ganapati Sastrl 
in TSS., 1, Introduction, p. 2 ff. 

2 Edited in TSS, 1907. The Laghu-stntit a hymn to the goddess Bharati of uncertain 
date, has been published in TSS, 1917. 

3 KavyainalS, Part VI, p. 21 ff. 

* Edited with the commentary of Ea janaka-ratnakaptba in the KavyamalS texts, 1891. 

5 See 8. K. De’s Padtjdvali, p. 213 ff. and I. C., 1, 1934, 21 ff. 

® Edited with the commentary of Jivadevs in Kavyamala, 1903. Jivadeva is probably 
Jiva Gosvami. A collection also contains the Mukunda-ynuktdvaU of an anonymou.s writer, 
published in the Kavyamala, Part 11,1886 157 ff. The India Office Cat., 1469, refers to 
Eupa as the author of the commentary, 
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Sanatana and Vailabha, son of Kumara and grandson of 
Mukunda, was a proli6c writer in Sanskrit. He wrote no less 
than 32 works among which there are many stotras.^ 

In the middle of the 16th century Madhusudana Sarasvatl, 
the celebrated Vedantist, wrote the Inanda'inandakini, adora- 
tion hymn to Krsna.^ Madhusudana Sarasvati wrote also other 
hymns, dramas, kavyas, commentaries and philosophical works. 
He was a pupil of Visvesvara Sarasvatl and Sridhara Sarasvati 
and a teacher of Purusottama Sarasvati. He is supposed to have 
been a native of Eastern Bengal. “ 

In the middle of the 16th century, Surya-deva wrote his 
Rdmakrsna-kavya which can be read straight forwards and back- 
wards, yielding two different meanings, one relating to llama 
and the other relating to Kr§na. It consists of 38 verses.^ 

A Kerala writer Narayana-bhatta completed towards the end 
of the 16th century the Ndrdyaniya, a stotra in adoration of 
Naraya^ia, which is also a kCivya dealing with the subject-matter 
of the Bhdgavata-purdna/’ 


' Ujjvala-nJlantani, Utkalikd-vaUari, Uddhava-dtitUt Upadeidmrta^ Kdrpanya- 
pufljikd, Gangd’Staka, Govinda-viruddvaJi, Gaurdhga-sura-kalpalaru, Caitanyd-s^aha, 
Chando-s\ddaSaka y D^dna-keH-kaumudi, Nd^aka-candrikd^ Padyd^vati, Paramdrtha-sandarbha t 
Pnti-sandarhha, Premendu-sdgara, Bhakii’rasdmrta-svxdhu, Mathurd-mahtmd, Mukunda- 
muktd-ratndvali-stotradikdy Yamund-staka, Rasdnirta, Lahta-mddhava'ndiaka, Vidagdha-'^ 
mddhava-ndtaka (1549), Vildpa-kusuindnjali, Vraja-vildsastava, Siksd-daSaka, Sariik.^epd‘ 
mrta^ Sadhana-paddhaii, Stava-mdld, Hamsaduta-kdvya^ Harindmd-mrta'Vydkarana. 
HarekX'^^d’mahdmantrdrtha-nirupana. 

^ Edited in the Pandit, N. S., 1, 49^ ff. and Kavyamala, Part II, 1886, 188 ff. 

3 The following books are attributed to him : Advaita-siddhi, Advaita-ratna-rak§ana , 
Atma-bodha-^ikd, Ananda'Hnanddkini, Hgveda-jaiddya-§la-vtkrti-vivarar^a, Kf§na-kutuhala 
nd^aka, Prasthana-hheda, Bhakti-sdmdnya’nirupana, Bhagavadgitd-giidhdrtha’dipikd 
Bhagavad-bhakti-rasdyana, Bhdgavata-purdnddya^lokatraya’Vydkhyd, Bhdgavata-purdna 
prathama-Uoka-vydkhyd, Mahimnah stotra-\%kd, Rdjndr(i pratibodhah, V edu-stuti-likd 
V eddnta-kaJpa-latikd, Sdndilya-sutra-tikd, Sastra’iiddhdntadeSa’tikd, 8atpk.^epa-Sdriraka- 
sdra-samgraha, Sarvavidyd-siddhanta-varnana, Siddhdnta-tattva-vindUy Hari-lildvydkhyd* 

< Edited in Haeberlin, 463 ff, and KavyamSla, Part II, 1895, 147 ff. 

6 Edited with the commentary of Ga^spati dastrl in TSS, 1912. On bis life and 
works see Pisharoti, in I. H. Q., 1933, 22 ff. He is very famous « the Kerala country and 
there his stotras are daily read like the Bh&gavaia by pious persons, 
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Tn the 17th century, Raraabhadra Dlk§ita wrote various 
hymns in kavya style in which he sang the glory of Rama’s 
arrows in the Rdma-capa-stava, the Rama-vdna-stava and also a 
VarnamQld-stotra which was a simple hymn in the alphabetical 
order.* In the same century Jagannatha Pandita wrote his 
Luhwn-laharl Gaiigd-laharl also called the Plyusa-lahan^ 
he also wrote the Sudhd-Iaharl.* 

Nilakaiitba Diksita, a teacher of Ramabhadra, wrote a hymn 
called the Knanda-sagara-stava.^ 

Laksmanacarya wrote a hymn in 50 verses called the 
Candl-kuca-pancasikd, though it actually contains 83 verses.® 
Another semi-religious and semi-erotic poem was written by 
Sivadasa called the Bhiksatana-kdvya. It describes the feelings 
and actions of the female devotees of Siva when they go about 
as religious mendicants.* The author is quoted in many of 
the anthologies.® Among the erotico-religious lyrics, the 
most famous is the Glta-govinda by.Jayadeva, the court-poet of 
Laksmanasena and son of Bhoja-deva of Kendubilva. The 
book has not only been famous in India for its melody but it 


^ The Kftvyamala, 1897, 1903. Ramabhadra was a pupil of Nilaka];;Ltlia and was 
also a dramatist. He is supposed to have written a commentary on the Parihhasa-vrtti of 
Siradeva. 

• Edited in KavyamalS, 1890, 104 flf. 

3 Jagannfttha is said to have married a Mabammadan woman and was outcasted. 
A.t one time, sitting with his wife on the high bank of the Ganges, he was composing the 
verses of the Oahgd-laharl, With the composition of each verse the Ganges was rising 
up and with the composition of the 52od and the last verse the Ganges rose higher and higher 
until at last it reached him and his wife and washed aw’ay their sins. They were drowned and 
were never seen again. The Gahgd-lahari is, however, famous all over lodia. See Vaidya’s 
Introduction to his edition of the Bhdmini-vildsa, Hymns to Gaiiga are also ascribed to 
Yalmiki, Kalidasa and Sadkara. The Amrta’iahari is a hymn to the Jamunai — Kavya* 
maU, Part I, p. 99 ff ; the Karund‘Iahari\ edited in Klvyamala, Part IT, p. 55 ff, sings of 
the misery of humao existence. 

^ Edited in the K&vyamala, Part 1, 16 ff. 

5 K&vyam&la, Part XI, 1895, 76 ff. 

• Edited in the EavyamaU, Part IX, 1893, p. 80 ff. 

• Aufrecht, in Z.D.M. G., 27, 12. 

® Eggeling, India Office Oaf p. 1448 ff. 
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has also attained great celebrity amongst the European writers.' 
There are many legends regarding Jayadeva. Some of these 
are recorded in the Bhakta-mala.^ Jayadeva is said to have 
been an ascetic in young life and married, later on, Padmavati. 
The Glta-govinda describes in melodious verses, which can be 
sung, the amours of Krsna and Kadha. Here and there bene- 
dictions are also inserted and in the concluding verse of each 
song the name of the poet is given. The Glta-govinda has no 
less than 30 commentaries.®* 


^ Editions : Olfa-govinda, Jayadevne poeiae Indici drama lyricum. Texitim 

recognovit mterpretalionem Intinam adjecit^ C , Lassrn, Boiinao ad Kb. 1836. The 

Oita-govinda of Jayadeva with the commentaries RastJxa-priyd of King Kumbha and 
Rasa-mafijari of MM. Sankara Mi4ra Ed. by M. R. Tolang and W. L. S. Pan6ikar, 3rd 
Ed. Bombay, 1910, NSP. An English translation by W. Jones already appeared in the 
year 1807 in the Asiatic Researches ^ 3, 184 ff. The last-named gave rise to the German 
rendering by F. H. v. Dalberg (Erfurt, 1802), F. Majer (in Asiat, Magaztn, II, 294 flf.) 
and A. W. Rlemenschneider (Halle, 1818). A German version by F. Riickort (first made 
after a Calcutta print in 1829, and then remodelled according to Lassen’s edition) appeared 
in the Zeiischrift fiir die Kunde des MorgenJandes, 1, Gottingen 1837, p. 128 ff, (with 
grammatical notes, p. 286 flf ), also in Rtic/cerfc-JVach/ese, I, 346 ff. ; in H. V. Glasenapp, 
Indische Lic6e«f|/rtk, pp. 114-175, also in Inselhucheri, No. 303. Translated into English 
by Edwin Arnold, London, 1875, into French, by H. Foiicber, Paris, 1850, and by 
G. Conrtillier (arec wn6 preface de S. L^vi, Paris, 1901), into Dutch by B. Faddegon, 
Santpoort 1932. On the numerous commentaries on the GUa-govinda, Ind. Off. Cat., VIT, 
p. 1454 ff., MM. Haraprasada, Cat., Vll, Nos. 5159-5170. See Pischel, HL, p. 19 ff ; Keith, 
HSL, 190 ff ; S. K. De, Treatment of Love in Sanskrit Literature, p. 66 ff. 

2 See Wiison’s works, 1, 65 ff. ; M. Garcin do Tassy, Ilistoire de la Litteratur Hindone 
et H indoubt anie, 2nd Edition, Paris, 1870, 11, 69 ff; Trumpp in SBayA, 1879, I, 6ff; 
Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, V,4ff; M. Chakravarty in JA8B, N. S. 2, 
19(06, 163 ff. (Legend from the Sanskrit Bhakta-mdla by CandradattaV 

Riickert and Edwin Arnold arbitrarily omitted the religious •accessories and thus gave 
a wrong perspective of the poems. The Indian editions and the French translation by 
Courtillier give the proper idea of the poem. 

3 These commentaries are by : Karnalakara [Ratnamdld), Kumbhakarpa-mahendra 
(Rasika^priya), Udayanacarya ^Bhdva-vibhdvini), by Kj-sna-datta, Krspa-dasa, Gopala 
iArtha-raindvali), Narayana-bhatta (Padadyolint), Caitanya-dasa, Narayapa-dasa 
iSarvdhga-sundari), Pitambara, Bhagavad-daia (Rasa-kadamhakallolinl), Bhava-carya, 
Mananka, RSraa-tarapa (Mddhuri), Ramadat'a, Rupadeva, iSananda-govinda), Lak§mapa- 
bhatta, Laksmapa Suri {Sruturafijini), Banaraall Bhatta, Vitthala-diksita (Gita^govinda* 
praihamd§tapaduvivrti), Vi6ve^vara-bhatta iSruti-raUjini) , Safikara-mi4ra (Rasa-mafljart), 
8ali-natha, SesaratnJkara (Sdhitya-raindkara), Srlkanta-mi4ra (Pada^hhavartha-candrikd), 
Sriharsa, Hrdayabharapa (Glta^govinda-tilakottama), Bdla-bodhini and Pacana-rndfi/fd. 
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The poem has been designated as a lyrical drama by Lassen 
and Schroeder and sometimes as a refined yatra. But since the 
poet divided it into cantos he intended it to be treated as a 
kdvija. The Glta-govinda is actually sung in many of the 
temples of Visnu by the temple girls in accompaniment with 
dancing. Though the poem has an erotic form particularly to lay 
readers, to the devotees of Hari they do not excite any sex passion 
or idea but fill their minds with the splendour of the divine amour 
between Radha and Krsna. It is not so much an expression 
of the longing of the human soul symbolised in Radha and 
God symbolised in Krsna, but to a real Vaisuava it appears as 
the delineation of the transcendental amours of Radha and 
Krsna into which the devotee enters through religious sympathy 
and devotion. Goethe admired the poem even through the 
imperfect translation of Jones. Goethe had even expressed the 
intention to translate the poem himself.' Winternitz makes 
the fallowing remark about the Glta-govinda in his History of 
Indian Literature, Vol. Ill ; “At the first glance it might seem 
as if, in the love lyric of the Indians in contrast to the love 
songs of other nations, the sensual element outweighed all 
else. It is true that it is very prominent in Indian love songs, 
often all too prominent for the Western taste —beautiful 

women are crushed by the weight of their breasts, their 

hips resembled elephants’ trunks, lovers tear garments from 
the bodies of their beloved in their passion, and there is 
often mentioned biting and scratching, but these lovers, 

both men and women, also pine away with longing and 

die for love. It is also true that the Indian lyric being a branch 
of the ornate court poetry attaches too much importance to form 
for Western taste and that very frequently it is nothing more 
than a witty sport. And yet not infrequently we find true and 
deep sentiment and inward feeling in the erotic as well as in the 
religious lyric. Moreover, a deep feeling for Nature is geniune 

^ Goethes Werke^ Jubilaumaausgabe, Vol. 37, p. 210 ff. ; BrieJ'Wechsel zivischen 
Schiller und Goethe^ II, pp. 303, 309. 
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and unaffected in the Indian lyric as in Indian poetry in 
general.” Thus, Goldstucker also said: “Deepest feeling for 
Nature has at all times been a characteristic trait of the Indian 
mind.”^ 

The Indian stotra literature is indeed very large and it is 
impossible to give any complete idea of its extent and the hold 
that it had upon the religious life of the Hindus, Most religious 
persons of education would probably compose a stotra for himself 
and would recite other well-known stotras in the morning, after 
bath and while taking bath, and at the time of religious prayers 
in the morning, mid-day and evening. It forms a daily routine 
of the religiously-minded Hindus. The various Manuscript 
Libraries in India contain many manuscripts of stotras. The 
Tanjore Manuscript Library alone contains 204 stotra works and 
some thousands of them would be available in the various Manu- 
script Libraries of India, 


Amarusataka 

The poet Amaru, the author of this collection, number the 
exact of verses of which is indeed uncertain, is also called Amaru 
and Amaruka. The collection has got a number of commentaries 
such as, Arnaru-darpana, Rasika-sanjivam by Arjunavarman, 
Bhdva-cintamani by Caturbhuja Mi^ra and also by Kokasambhava, 
Nandalala, Eavicandra, Eamarudra, Vemabhupala, Sahkaracarya, 
Hariharabhatta, and by Jfianananda Kaladharasena. The last 
commentator explains the poems in a double sense, viz., from the 
side of love and of quietism, Arjunavarman’s commentary has 
been published in the Kavyamala series, which was probably 
written between 1215 and 1218 A.D. The reputation of Amaru- 
Pataka is w-ell evident from the traditional eaying that each verse 
of Amaru is equal in value to 100 good works ekam-evd-maroli 
Mokah sat-prabandha-sataya ca. 

1 Allfjemeirie Betrachiungen iiber das indische Naturgefuhl io Alex. V* Humboldt, 
Kosmos, II. 115 ir. 
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Though Anandavardhana first refers to Amam-mtaha about 
860 A.D, and Vamana refers to Amaru’s slokas, none of 
them mention his name, and as the work varies largely from 
recension to recension, it is very difficult to locate Amaru’s date, 
as Dr. De has pointed out in the body of the text ; and there 
is no wonder that slokas written by other persons had entered 
into the collection. We know nothing of his life. There is 
a traditional story that when Sankara, the philosopher, was 
defeated in debate for his absence of knowledge in erotics, he 
entered the dead body of king Amaru and in that body he learnt 
everything about erotics and wrote the verses which pass by the 
name of Amaru-htaka. 

Ravicandra, author of the Kamada commentary, thought 
that it had a double meaning, an erotic and a religious one. 

It should be noted that wherever we find Satakas like 
3rhgdra-sataka , Amaru-sataka and the like the number may be 
iOO, less or more, the word “ hundred” being used in the sense 
of ‘many’. 

Friedrich Kuckert has translated verses of Amaru. 
Schroeder has also translated some selected poems of Amaru in 
Amaru-Mangobliitcn, p. 77 ff. and Hertel in Indii^chc Gedichte aui 
Hans Lindach under the pseudonym Hermann Weller, in /n; Lawdc 
der Nymphden has given a picture of amorous life from Amaru, 
1908. The atmosphere created by Bbhtlingk, in Indiscken 
Spriichen, seems also to smell of Amaru. Schroeder has given a 
beautiful description of Amaru’s verses in Reden and Aufsdtze, 
1913, 158 ff. 

Assuming that the verses referred to by Anandavardhana 
are genuine verses of Amaru, we may suppose that Amaru bad 
attained celebrity by the 8th century A.D. 

Bhartrhari 

If we can assume that the text of the Srhgdra-sdtaka 
as published in the Kavya-sarngraha series belongs to 
Bhartrhari it would not be injudicious to think 
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that the Vairagna-^ataka might in all probability also belong 
to Bhartrharii At least there need not be any objection on 
the score that the person writing on l^rhgara could not be 
expected to write on Vairdgya as well. In the 99th verse 
of Sriigdra-iataka of the Kavya-samgraha series Bhartrhari 
says: “ When the ignorance produced by the movement of the 
darkness of sex-desire prevailed, the whole world was full of 
women for me. Now that with the effective collyrium of dis- 
crimination our eyes have attained their proper sight, I find the 
whole world full of Brahman.” In verses 19 and. ‘20 also he 
thinks that there are two alternatives for the male, either to be an 
ascetic in the Himalayas or to be given to the charms of women — 
a fact which shows that his mind sometimes oscillated between 
the two poles. In verse 44 again, the poet feels and refers to the 
cloyment of amorous indulgence. Again, in 46, the poet refers 
to the two alternatives, either enjoyment or taking to an ascetic’s 
life iyauvana^ri vd vanani vd). He finds again, in 47, that women 
are extremely attractive and charming to him, yet they are the 
cause of all sorrow. In verses 73-92 he expressly manifests his 
disinclination towards women. In verses 94 et seq., he abuses 
those women who are trying to attract him though he had 
already made up his mind to turn an ascetic. Moreover, verse 
16 of the Vairdgya-sataka reminds one of verse 78 of the 
Srhgdra-iataka, In verse 42 ct. seq., even inspite of his 
disinclination to worldly joys, amours with women are still 
considered by him as having a value worthy of this life. 

It seems however doubtful whether the NUi-kdaka is 
actually the work of Bhartrhari, the author of the 3rhgdra and the 
Vairdgya-sataka. The tone seems to be entirely different and the 
style is also different. There are a few verses also in the edition 
published in the Kavya-samgraha series which may be traced to 
the Panca-iantra. But the name Bhartrhari is not associated 
with any of the 3atakas in the verses. It is only in conclusion of 
the verses that the name of Bhartrhari occurs and not in the 
body of the book. 
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We know that the grammarian Bhartrhari wrote a com- 
mentary on Patahjali’s Mahdhhasya and also a philosophy of 
grammar called the Vakya-padiya. The Chinese pilgrim I-Tsing 
refers to a learned Bhartrhari who was a true supporter of 
Buddhism and was well-known throughout India and died forty 
years before I-Tsing came. I-Tsing wrote in 691, so this 
Bhartrhari must have died in 651. I-Tsing does not say anything 
about the identity of the grammarian and writer of the Vdkya- 
padlya. But he tells us a remarkable story about him; he says that 
this Bhartrhari seven times became an ascetic and seven times 
became a householder. T-Tsing also refers to a verse in which 
Bhartrhari says that he is unable to cut asunder the bonds of 
the world. Max Muller has on this ground identified the 
grammarian and the poet. But certainly we cannot arrive at 
such a conclusion from the statement of I-Tsing. It is also 
surprising that though we have the name Bhartrhari we should 
know nothing of the Bhartrhari of whom reference has been 
made by I-Tsing. Bhartrhari of the 3atakus is not a Buddhist 
but a Saiva in the Vedantist sense. It is possible to recognise 
Bhartrhari as being first a poet then a saint of the Saiva type 
but it requires a long stretch of imagination to regard him as 
having turned a Buddhist.’ 

I-Tsing says that Patanjali the grammarian had written a 
grammatical work called Curm in which he analysed the sfdras 
of Panini and illustrated the vrtti clearing up many difficulties. 
We know that the name of the Mahdbhdsya is Cdrnl and it is by 
this name that Induraja quotes the Mahdhhdsya in his commen- 
tary on U dbhaidlapikdra . Then I-Tsing speaks of the Bhartrhari- 
sdstra as the commentary on the Cdrnl. He says that in this 
work Bhartrhari deals with the principles of human life arid 
the grammatical science and also relates the reasons of the rise 
and decline of many families. The author was intimately 

^ K. B. Pathak in J.B.P.A.S , 1893. 341 ff , thinks that the grammarian Bhartrhari 
was in all probability a Buddhist. Tn such a case of course the writer of the Satqlcas will be 
different from the grammarian. 
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acquainted with the doctrine of sole knowledge (Vidyamatra) and 
had skilfully discussed about the heiu and uddharana. This 
scholar was famous throughout the five parts of India and his 
excellence was known everywhere. He believed deeply in the 
three jewels and diligently meditated on the two-fold nothingness 
(that of diman and dharma). Having desired to embrace the 
excellent law, he became a homeless priest, but overcome by 
worldly desires he returned to the laity. He became seven 
times a priest and seven times returned to the laity. Unless one 
believes in the truth of cause and effect one cannot act 
strenuously. Bhartrhari is said to have written a verse of self- 
reproach to the following effect ; “ Through the enticement of 
the world f return to the lady, being free from secular pleasures, 
again I wear the priestly cloak. How do these two impulses play 
with me as a child !” 1-Tsing further says : “It is forty years 
since his death (A.D. (»51-652).” 

According to I-Tsing, Bhartrhari is supposed to have 
written another work called the Vdktja-padlya . It is supposed 
to be a book by Bhartrhari on the inference supported by tbe 
authority of the sacred teaching and on inductive argument. 

Now, if we are to believe in the testimony of 1-Tsing, which 
is extremely definite with rcgird to Bhartrhari the author of the 
Vdkya-padlya and if we accept the story he relates about Bhartr- 
hari, it is not unlikely that the Bhartrhari of the Srhgdra and tbe 
V airdgya-Satakas who reveals in him two master passions, which 
are extremely opposite to each other, viz., passion for 
women and passion for being a recluse, is identical with the 
writer of the Vdkya-padiya. Bhartrhari’s work on the Mahd- 
hhdsya is now lost to us. We are therefore unable at the 
present moment to say anything about the truth or error of 
I-Tsing’s remark about this work. But if we ignore the testi- 
mony of I-Tsing we should be most unwilling to believe that the 
Bhartrhari of the Satakas is identical with the Bhartrhari of the 
Vdkya-padiya. Not only the Patakas do not seem to contain any 
similarity with Vdkya-padiya so far as style, language or manner 
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of speech are conceraed, but there is not the slightest sign in the 
Satakas which may lead us to think that the writer was an expert 
in grammar. The monism of the Vdkya-padlya does not seem 
to be in any way a Saiva doctrine. Par less could we trace any- 
thing of Buddhism either in the writer of the Patakas or in the 
writer of the Vdkya-padlya. They on the other hand seem to be 
quite antagonistic to Buddhism. If the testimony of I-Tsing is 
to be believed then we have to assume that Bhartrhari lived in 
the middle of the 7th century and though I-Tsing does not say 
that Bhartrhari was a poet, it would not be very far wrong to 
suppose that the Bhartrhari of the Patakas is identical with the 
Bhartrhari of the Vdkya-padlya. 


Gnomic Poetry 

Some moral stanzas are found in RV. and in fairly large 
numbers in the Aitareya Brdhmana, the Upanisads and the 
Mahdbhdrata. Dhammapada and the Gita are also full of such 
maxims. That rich store-house of stories, the Paficatantra, 
may also be regarded as a great store-house of wise maxims. 
There are many collections of such wise sayings, particularly 
those which were useful for a successful career and individual 
well-being, such as, Rdja-nlti-samuccaya, Cdnakya-niti, Cdnakya- 
rdjanlti, Vrddha-Cdnakya and Laghu-Gdnakya. See also, in this 
connection, 0. Kressler, Stimmen indischer Lehensklugheit, 1907 . 
There are Tibetan and Arabic versions of these also (SBA, 1895, 
p. 276 and Zachariae WZKM, xxviii, 182 ff ; for Galanos’ 
source, see Bolling, JAGS, xli, 49 ff.). We do not exactly 
know the source of the collections that go by the name of 
Canakya. As Keith says, its contents deal with general rules 
for the conduct of life for intercourse among men, general 
reflections on richness and poverty, on fate and human effort and 
on a variety of religious and ethical topics; as also, as we find 
in the Suhhdsitas and animal stories of the Hitopadeh, on the 
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relation . between master and his servants, the king and his 
ministers, different kinds of difficult situations^ the character of 
women and the like. There are also many antithetic 
expressions. 

We have also the NUi-4ataka of Bhartrhari. Under 
Sankara-varman (883-902) of Kashmir, we have the Bhallata- 
kavi and his Bhallata-iataka. We have also another work 
by Silhana, the Kashmirian poet, who was an admirer of 
Bhartrhari and also borrows from the Nagananda of Har^a. 
As the Sadukti-karnamrta of 1205 quotes from him, he must 
have been anterior to it. Pischel thinks that Silhana is a 
mistake for Bilhana. Silhana’s book has been edited by K. 
Schonfeld, Leipzig, 1910 (also see Keith, JR \S, 1911, p. 257 
fif.). We have discussed Bilhana separately. Sambhu, who 
lived under Harsa of Kashmir (1089-1101), wrote a work 
called Anyokti-mukta-lata-iataka, published in the Kavyamala 
series, in 108 verses. His Rajendra-karnapura, in praise of 
Har§a is cited by Vallabha-deva. We have the Dfstanta- 
Pataka of Kusuma-deva, of unknown date, published in 
the Kavya-samgraba series by Jivananda. The Drstdnta-htaka 
consists of 100 verses. In each verse we have the instruction 
in the first line and simile in the second line. The Bhdva-iataka 
of Nagaraja and the Upadeia-iataka of Gumani, are worth 
referring to in this connection. The Mugdhopade^a of Jalhana 
of the first half of the 12th century is another excellent work. 
Bomapala was the king of Kashmir at his time. It is a work 
on good conduct and contains 65 verses. We must also 
mention SudarSana-4ataka by Srl-kuru-narayana-kavi (published 
in the Kavyamala Bevies) , Suhhdsitanlvi by the celebrated Vehkat- 
acarya of the 14th century, in 12 chapters (published in the 
Kavyamala series), -AnyopadeSa-4ataka by Madhusudana-kavi, 
son of Padmanabha, 3 dnti-vildsa— by NTlakantha-Dik^ita son of 
Narayana and grandson of the brother of Appaya-Dlk^ita 
(Kavyamala series), Darpa-dalana — by K^emendra — in 7 
chapters, 619 verses, 
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*rhe Sahha-failjana-§ataka is another work of the same 
description, of 105 verses, by Nilakantha Diksita; Sevya-sevak- 
opade^a by Ksemendra; so also Gdru-carya of K§emendra, of 100 
verses ; Gaturvarga-samgraha by Ksemendra, in 4 chapters, of 
111 verses. Kali-vidamhana is an excellent work by Nilakantha 
Diksita, in which he describes the weakness and wickedness in 
various professions of life. It is extremely amusing that 3rngara- 
vairdgya-tarangini by Somaprabhacarya, in 46 verses, can be 
interpreted both on the side of love and on the side of renun- 
ciation. We have the Sahrdaya-Uld of Rajanaka Ruyyaka ; Sudha- 
lahanhy Jagannatha-paiidita; Kald-vildsa of Ksemendra is a work 
in 10 chapters, in which he deals with dambha, lohha, kdma, 
courtesans, the kdyastha, pride, songsters, goldsmith and various 
kinds of swindlers through stories and also in the 10th chapter 
instructs us about proper behaviour. We have again Prdn- 
dhharana by Jagannatha, containing 53 verses and Amrtadaharl 
also by the same author. Appaya Diksita also wrote a Vairdgya- 
Maka, 

Among the didactic works we must mention Santi-deva’s 
Bodhi-caryavatara, as also the Siksd-samuccaya . W'e have 
also the 3ata-4lokl attributed to Sankara. It contains 101 
Sragdhard verses. Keith refers to the 3rhgdra-jfidna-nirnaya 
(edited by J. M. Grandjean, AMG. X, 477 £f.) which gives a 
contest between the claims of love and of knowledge, the claims of 
love being espoused by Rambhaand those of philosophy by Suka. 
We are reminded of a similar struggle between love and renuncia- 
tion in Bhartrhari’s V airdgya-iataka . ’ We have a work on 
pornography called the Kuttam-mata by Damodara-gupta, minister 
of Jaya-pida of Kashmir (778-813). Damodara-gupta is referred 
to by Kalhana as a poet and Mamma^a and Ruyyaka quote 
verses from him. The work has been published with a 


* Cf. Sfhgdra Satakaf 19 : — 

m&isaryam-uts&rya vicdrya haryam drydh samafyddam-idafii tadaniu I 
sevyd nitamvd kimu bhudhardydm uta smara-smera-vildsinindrii II 
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commentary called Rasa-dlpika by the Guzerati Printing Press, 
1924. It is also called ^awib/iali-mata. The poet vividly describes 
through the mouth of a procuress by name Vikarala, the various 
cunning arts, wiles and devices, which are resorted to by 
courtesans to decoy and lead guileless, simple and weak-minded 
youngmen to ruin. He wrote the work, as he says in the last 
verse, to help people from being cheated by wicked women, 
rogues and procuresses. The story' is : that a dancing girl 
named Malatl, who lived in Benares, being unable to attract 
lovers to herself seeks the advice of an old procuress called 
Vikarala. Vikarala succeeds in attracting the son of a king’s 
high official, called Cintamani. This she does by narrating the 
story of Haralatd to Cintamani. She also advises Malatl to 
behave like Manjari for ensnaring the youngmen and she relates 
the story of Malatl. 

Another work worthy of reference is the NlU-mafljan of 
Dya Dviveda (1494) which illustrates about 200 verses of maxims 
by tales culled from Sayana’s commentary on the Rg-veda. ^ The 
Suhhd§ita-ratna-sandoha written about 994, and Dharma-pank^d, 
written about twenty years later, by Amitagati, brother of 
K^emendra, deal with the various aspects of Jaina ethics. * 

Historical Kavyas 

Among the historical kavyas we have the prose romance of 
Bana (7th century), the Prakrt kavya Gauia-vaha by Vakpati- 
raja,, the court-poet of King Ya^ovarman of Kanauj (750 A.D.). 
Both the works are but fragmentary. They contain little 
historical material and are full of descriptions of natural scenes, the 
seasons, etc. We have then the Nava-sdhasdnka-carita by 
Padmagupta or Parimala, which deals in reality with a fairy-tale 

• See Keith, J.R.A.8, 1900, p, 127 ff. and 796 f. 

* Edited in KSvyamala series with translation by Schimdt and Heitel, Z.D.M.G , 
IiIX and liXI; C/., also W.Z K.M., XVII 106 ff. ; see also N. Mironow’s Die 
Dharmaparik^d des Amitagati, 1903 
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theme but mentions many historical names. It was written in 
glorification of his patron-king Sindhuraja Nava-sahasanka. 
There was indeed some historical truth in the narrative of the 
fairy-tale and it was written about 1005 A.D. We have then 
the Vikramdnkadeva-carita by Bilhaiia. It deals with the 
history of Sorae^vara I, Somesvara II, and specially Vikrama- 
ditya VI and the Calukya princes reigning between 1076 and 
1127. In the historical information given here as regards the 
war between the Calukyas and the Colas we hear that the Colas 
were completely annihilated every time just as in the present 
war-news we hear that the Germans are completely annihilated 
and yet the city is occupied by them. The poet gets the better of 
the historian and he does not take any interest in giving us any 
information regarding the interval of time between two events. 
In the 18th and last chapter he gives his autobiography.’ We 
have then the Rdja-tarahginl by Kalhana of the 12th century. 
Kalhana’s great work was continued in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies by chroniclers. Thus, Jona-raja, who died in 1459, 
continued the history of Kashmiri princes down to the reign of 
Sultan Zainu-l-’abidin. His pupil Srivara wrote the Jaina-rdja- 
tarahgini dealing with the period between 1459 and 1486. The 
Rdjdvali-patdkd was begun by Prajya-bhatta and completed by 
his pupil Suka a few years after the annexation of Kashmir by 
Akbar (1586). 

Then again, Jalhana in his poem Somapdla-vildsa describes the 
life of king Somapala of Rajapurl near Kashmir against whom 
war was made by the Kashmiri king Sussala. We have also the 
historical poem Prthvirdja-vijaya by Jonaraja describing the 
victories of the Cauhan king Pfthviraja of Ajmere and Delhi 
who fell in 1193. The work was probably written between 1178 
and 1200 A.D. 

1 The work has been edited by Buhler in B.S.P., 1875. The Rdja-tarahgint is quite 
reliable for the description of events and things of Kalhaija’sown time, bub as for past 
history, it is almost mythical. It is also a valuable source for the history of culture. It is 
a mine of rich informatioDs regarding the religious conditions, the sects, the Kashmiri 
popular beliefs, snake-cult, etc. The poetic charm of the book is also indeed very great. 
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The learned Jalna monk Hemacandra wrote his Dvyasraya- 
kdvya in Sanskrit and Prakrt with the twofold object of teaching 
grammar and relating the story of the Calukyas of Anhilvad. 
The Sanskrit part is in 20- cantos dealing with the Calukya rulers 
from Mularaja to Karna, the father of Jayasimha, the reign of 
Jayasirnha and of the martial and pious deeds of Kumarapala. It 
illustrates at the same time the rules of Sanskrit grammar 
by Hemacandra. The second part is a Prakrt poem and 
deals in 8 cantos the life and deeds of Kumarapala. The 
work could not have been written before 1163, for Kumarapala 
was still living at the height of his fame when the poem was 
written.^ 

The Klrti-kaumudl is the biography of Vastupala, minister of 
the Vaghela princes, Lavana-prasada and Vira-dhavala, by 
Some^vara-deva who lived in Guzerat between 1179 and 1262. It 
deals with the history of the Vaghela dynasty of Guzerat. It is 
a work of poetical value and contributes to the history of the 
Calukyas Some4vara-deva also wrote a romantic epic called 
the Surathotsava with a fairy-tale theme which has probably 
some historical background, and in the last canto the poet gives 
his family history. 

The life of Vastupala is also the subject-matter of a work 
called the Vastupala-carita by Jina-har^a. The king Vastupala 
was himself a poet who wrote a work called Nara-ndrayandnanda 
dealing with the story of the friendship of Arjuna and Kr§na and 
the abduction of Subhadra by Arjuna (written between 1220 to 
1230 A.D.).® The same minister Vastupala was the hero of a 
later work called the Sukrta-sahkntana by Arisimha. It is 
important from the point of view of the history of Guzerat.* In 


^ The Prakft Dvyahaya-kdvya with the commentary of Purijakalasaga^ii, has been 
published in B.S.S.f 1900, and the Sanskrit Dvydtraya-kdvya in the same series in 1915 and 
again in 1921, with the commentary of Abbaya-tilaka-gai^ii. 

* Edited in B.S. 8., 1888. 

8 Edited, G.O.S., 1916. 

^ Edited in the drijaioa Atmaoanda Sabhl Series, 1016. 
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this connection we have to mention Balacandra Suri’s Vasanta- 
vildsa-mahakdvya.^ 

We have also the life and good deeds of a merchant Jagadu 
extolled in Sarvananda’s Jagadu-carita written in the 14th 
century. 

In the 14th century the poetess Gahgadevi wrote an historical 
poem called the Mathurd,-vijaya or Vlrakampardya-carita, in 
which she describes the heroic deeds of her husband who led 
victorious expeditions against King Campa of Kanci and against 
the Mahomedan chief of Madura (Madhura rajya).^ The heroic 
deeds of Hammira, who distinguished himself in the war with 
the Moslems is described in the Hammira-kdvya by the Jaina 
Nayacandra in the 15th century. Rudrakavi wrote a historical 
poem in 20 cantos called the Rdstraudha-vamh-kdvya dealing 
w’itb the history of the Bagulas of Mayuragiri from the founder 
of the dynasty Rastraudha down to Narayana Sha in the 16th 
century.® About the middle of the 16th century, Madhava, a son 
of Abhayacanira, a court official of the Vaghelaraja Virabhanu, 
wrote the Vlra-bhanudaya-kavya in 12 cantos, which contained 
dates for the history of Rewa in the Moghul period. Nyaya- 
vacaspati Rudra, brother of Vii^vanatha Tarkapaflcanana and son 
of Vidyanivasa wrote a panegyrical poem on king Bhavasimha, 
called Bhdva-vildsa Bhavasimha was a contemporary of 
Akbar. 

Again, Raghunatha in the 16th century wrote a work of 18 
cantos called Rasika-marana in which the life and work of the 
Vaisnava teacher Burvasas is related. The KsitHd-vdinidvdli- 
carita was written in the middle of the 18th century relating the 

‘ Edited in G.O.8., 1917. 

* Edited in Trivendrum. 1916. Another lady, Esmabhadramba wrote the kavya 
called the RaghunSthabhyudaya edited by the University of Madras, 1934. The hero of 
the kdvya is Raghunatha*nhyaka who ruled in Tanjore in the first quarter of the 16th 
century. 

S Edited in G.O.S., 1917. 

* Edited in KSvyamftlS, Part II, 1886. This Budra was the author of the Bhramoru. 
dAfa, 
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history of the ancestors of king Kfsiia-candra of Navadvipa in 
Bengal and their battles against the Moslems, and the destinies of 
the individual rulers as well as all kinds of court tales, anecdotes 
and even fairy tales. The work is written in a very simple 
prose. 

There had been indeed many more historical kavyas in 
Sanskrit and many also are the chronicles in Hindi, Eajasthani, 
Bengali, Tamil and Simhalese. But many of them have 
entirely disappeared because the general interest of the people 
for any particular prince or hero was only of a temporary 
character and could not be compared with the perennial interest 
and emotion that they could derive by harping on the legends 
of the Rdmdyana, the Mahdhhdrata and the Purdnas. The 
motive of dharma as interlaced with pleasant emotion is not only 
the cause as to why so few of the historical poems had been 
written or preserved, but it also explains the manner in 
which these historical chronicles were written. The mere 
determination of the actual deeds of kings, martial or 
otherwise, or the relating of the nature of their political ad- 
ministration or the actual narration of their relations and the 
like, would have but little place in a work of kdvya and people 
in general would not be interested in such recitals. Even in 
dealing with the chronicles of history, the main attention of the 
poet was directed to two points, one, the creation of aesthetic 
emotion by lovely descriptions, scenes of love, natural scenes, 
and the beauty of nature, and two, the creation of ideals. The 
poet would thus even at the sacrifice of exactitude and some- 
times by mythical accounts, try to portray a great deal. He 
would not mind so much about the inaccuracy of details, 
even if the story had not sufficient evidence to be regarded as 
well-founded, provided the legend or the tradition was in con- 
sonance with the spirit of the character that a man possessed. 
A mere fact as fact was contingent and unimportant but what 
is important is a total effect, the transfiguration of the character 
as conceived in the poet’s mind. The discussions on the nature of 
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truth and falsity as found in the various parts of the Mahdhharata 
and elsewhere reveal to us the fact that mere verbal correctness 
and objective agreement of words was not really truth. Truth 
was that which was beneficial and good for humanity. Thus the. 
Mahdbhdrata is very positive that there are occasions in which 
truth is false and false is truth.* The fundamental principle that 
determines the truth-value of truth is not the agreement of words 
with facts but with human good. Truth is not good for itself, 
but so far only as it leads to human good. With such an idea of 
truth the poet may well be expected to give a greater emphasis 
and to indulge in imagination for portraying a particular 
sentiment of his. This sentiment is again well-demonstrated 
in the exaggerations of facts through imagery in order to give 
poetic expression to a particular fact. The waist of a beautiful 
damsel may be slender but a poet like Sriharsa in order to 
emphasise the point of slenderness would describe the waist as 
anu-madhya (i.e., waist like an atom) or sad-asat-samSaya- 
gocarodan (i.e., the waist so slender that there is doubt whether 
it exists or not) . The poet as well as other persons know it 
well that from the point of view of fact the description is false, 
but the Indian reader will not be shocked at such a description 
until he is told by his European masters that the description 
is ludicrous and false, for he knows that the technique of 
exaggeration is never intended to be taken in its literal character 
but only as intimating to us the poet’s emphasis on slenderness. 
Bhamaha, Abhinava-gupta and others, all proclaim that 
atUayokti or exaggeration is the soul of all alahkdras or poetic 
adornments. This aesthetic doctrine follows directly from the 
view that expressions should be carriers more of the sentiments 
and impressions than agreement with actual facts. Mere agree- 
ment of words with facts has but little importance. What 
matters really, is the -consequential effect on others. 

' hhavet satyaf(i na yahtavyarii vaHavyam-anrtarii hhavet / 
yatrariftam hhavet saiyarifi satyam vdpyanftarii hhavet // 

Mahdhharata, Sdntiparva^ 109. 6. 


. 86— 1343 B 
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Thus, for example, Kalhana in his Rdja-taranginl describes 
the sense of justice that king Candrapida had (Book IV) as 
also the relation in which the meanest of subjects stood to the 
king. His description goes as follow'S : “ Once when he wanted 
to build a temple, a leather-tanner — who belongs to the despised 
classes in Kashmir refused to give up his hut for the building site. 
When this was reported to the king, he blamed the officials for 
not having first asked the tanner’s permission. They should 
either not build, or else erect the temple elsewhere, he says : 

‘ Who would sully a pious work by taking away the land 
from another ? If we, who are to see that justice is done, 
perform illegal actions, who would tread the right path ? ’ 

As the tanner desires audience of the king, this is granted 
to him. The king asks him why he is hindering the pious work, 
as he could get a better but or claim money as compensation 
for his present hut. The tanner replies to him : 

‘ The body of man, who is born in the cycle of existences, 
is like a weak suit of armour, which is held together only by the 
two nails “I” and “mine.” The same feeling of “I” which 
lives in you, who are resplendent in ornaments of bracelets and 
necklaces, lives also in us poor people. 

What this residence with the gleaming white palaces is to 
your Majesty, that is this hut, whose window is the neck of 
a pot, to me. 

From my birth this hut has been, like a mother, the witness 
of my joys and sorrows and so 1 cannot bear to see it pulled 
down to-day. 

The pain which men feel, whose home is taken forcibly 
away from them, can be described only by a God who has fallen 
out of his celestial chariot, or by a king who has lost his realm. 

Nevertheless, I would give it up, if your Majesty were 
to come into my house and request me to do so, in accordance 
with propriety.’ 

Thereupon the king goes into the pariah’s house, buys the 
hut from him, and is praised by him as a virtuous king.” 
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This story brings out two important points, viz., that the 
king’s sense of justice was so universal as even to include a tanner. 
We know that in India, legal justice is also called dhanna. 
It was a greater dharma for a king that he should not violate the 
right of the tanner than that he should erect a temple. Even 
the dharma to be acquired by the erection of a temple would be 
meaningless if it is based upon the violation of the rights of the 
meanest of man. On the other hand, the sense of right on the 
part of the tanner did not spring from any sense of political 
liberty or political rights of a citizen but from a supreme 
philosophy of the universal equality of all men as spirits. As 
pure spirit or self the tanner felt himself to be equal in rank 
and position with the king. He had therefore as much right 
to his property as the king had to his own property. It was 
not important for the poet to enquire as to the proofs of the 
authenticity of the story provided it represented the cultural 
conditions that prevailed among the people at the time and the 
bright sense of justice with which the king was credited. If 
the story has been able to impress upon us this fact, it has 
done its purpose. Its truth or falsehood as fact is not of much 
relevance. It is the inner essence of man and his relations to 
man in that aspect that was important to the poet and not 
actually the exactitude of the physical happenings. 


The Priest 

The Prakrt is the name given to a literary language which is 
in part artificial. It however at bottom represents a real language 
which has been conventionalised. It is distinguished on the one 
hand from Sanskrit and on the other from Apabhram^a. Dan<Jin 
speaks of works written in Sanskrit, Prakrt and Apabhrain^a. 
This is also the classification implied by Vararuci in his Prdkrta- 
prakdia though he does not refer to Apabhrams^ as being a form 
of Prakrt. Nevertheless, the difference between Apabhram^a and 
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Prakrt is very thin. The modern grammarians regard Apabhramsa 
as a form of Prakrt as one may note in Hemacandra and in 
Markan^eya-kavindra. We sometimes find Apabhramsa coupled 
with Prakrt as Saurasena ApabhrainSa, Mahara^tra ApabhramSa 
and Magadhi ApabhramSa side by side with Sauraseni, Maharastrl 
and Magadhi Prakrts. From the examples given by Heraa- 
candra it appears that this ApabhramSa very nearly approached 
the spoken dialect. The Prakrts were probably a compromise 
between the spoken dialect and the Sanskrit, or rather between 
the ApabhramSa and Sanskrit. For this reason, the grammarians 
sometimes speak of Prakrt being the foundation of Sanskrit — a 
doctrine which is certainly false from the point of view of 
linguistics. But it has some justification when judged from the 
principle in vYhich Prakrt and Sanskrit were adapted to each 
other. Apabhramsa has often been regarded as a local dialect. 
This is the view of V dghhatdlankara {apabhrarri^as-tu yac-chud- 
dhaifi tat-tadde^esu hhdsitam). It was in this de^ahhdsd thsit 
Gunadhya wrote his work. But in writing in this ApabhramSa 
it became a literary language and came under the domination ot 
grammar. It was probably in this way that ApabhrainSa came 
to be regarded as a type of Prakrt, having definite rules. 
ApabhramSa then came to be distinguished from deiahhdsd or 
grdmyabhd§d. It would not be right to hold that the ApabhramSa 
and the Prakrt associated with particular local names such as 
Mahara§tra, Surasena, Magadha, etc., were actually spoken by 
the people of those localities any more than the people of Gauda, 
Vidarbha or Paficala who wrote in those styles of Sanskrit which 
pass by the names of Gau^i, Vaidarbhi or Paficall. We can only 
think that they were based on certain local dialects which were 
much modified and they came to be used in literature. It is on 
account of voluntary alterations that even the most ancient 
inscriptions have been written in a specially ordered court 
language which had no real currency but w'as conventionalised. 
These Prakirts are comparable to Classical Sanskrit but not to 
the Sanskrit of the Brahma^as. 
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The Pai4aci Prakft is one of the most ancient varieties of 
Prakft. In the existing literary works the Paisaci dialect is 
seldom used. The Prakrt grammars indeed note many varieties 
of it but we do not find it actually employed in other works. 
The Tibetans however say that the doctrine of Sarvastivadins bold 
that in ancient times the sthavitas of one of the four schools wrote 
their books in the PaidacT dialect though the Sammitlyas did it in 
Apabhrain^a, the Mahasanghikas in Prakrt and the Sarvastivadins 
in Sanskrit. If we may believe the statement it proves that the 
Pai^acI existed as the written language. Taranatha says that the 
name came from Vinitadeva. The name Paisaci has been given 
to the language because it was an inferior and barbarous dialect. 
This tradition may at least mean that the Pai^acT was used by 
certain sects of Buddhism. But we cannot be positive about it. 

S^nart suggests that Apabhrarn^a was sometimes called the 
Paisaci. It is probable that Apabhrarn^a being similar to the 
PaiMcI, was identified with it and this may be the reason why 
Vararuci does not speak of Apabhramsa. 

Celebrated Writers of the Past Little Knoicn Note 

There bad been quite a number of writers in the past whose 
works are not now available, but who were very celebrated in 
their time. Thus, Vyadi was a great writer, who wrote a 
Sarngraha on Panini and probably other works. He is referred 
to by Eaja-^ekhara (Kavya-mimdmsa , p. 55). We have 
Saumilla and Kaviputra mentioned by Kalidasa in the 1st century 
B.C. along with Bhasa. Eupa and Suri are also mentioned by 
Raja-^khara. So we have also Mentha, Bhartr-mentha or Mentha- 
raja mentioned by Bana and also by Raja-dekhara. Medhavi- 
rudra has been mentioned by Bhamaha. We hear the name of 
the Hamahhyudaya mentioned by Ananda-vardbana, Dhanika 
and Vi^vanatha, attributed to Ya^ovarman, the patron of Bhava- 
bhtiti and Vakpati. We hear also of Sivasvamin who lived in 
the middle of the 9th century and was a contemporary of the.ppet 
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Eatnakara. He is said to have written many ndtakas, ndtikas 
and prakarams, but excepting a few verses in the anthologies we 
practically know nothing of him. 

Again, Matra-raja, known to Ananda-vardhana and Abhinava- 
gupta wrote his play Tapasa-vatsafaja-carita mentioned in Hall’s 
Catalogue (Pischel, ZDMG, XXXTX, 315, Hultzscb, NGGW, 
lt-86, p. 224 ff.) and numerous quotations from it are available 
in the Natya-darpana and elsewhere. But Mayu-raja’s Udatta- 
rdghava is known only by name. He was probably a king of the 
Kalacuri dynasty (see Bhattanatha Svamin, Indian Antiquary, 
XLl, 139f; Bhandarkar ’ s Beport, 1697, p. 11, p. 18; also 
Peterson’s Report, II, 59). He is cited in Dhanika’s commen- 
tary on the Daia-rupaka. The Pdrvatl-parinaya was at one time 
attributed to Bana but now it is attributed to Vamana Bhatta- 
bana. The MalUkd-mdruta was at one time thought to be a 
work of Dandin but now it is known to be the work of Uddandin, 
of the 17th century. Bhattara Haricandra, so much eulogised by 
Bana, is now merely a name. Many of the works that have 
been mentioned and passages from which have been quoted by 
the Ndtya-darpana or the Bhdva-prakMikd of the 12th century, 
are practically unknown now. Some of these are, the Anariga- 
vatl-ndtikd, the Anaiigasend-harinandi-prakarana by Sukti- 
vasakumara, , the Ahhinava-rdghava by Ksira-svamin, pupil of 
Bhattendu-raja, the Arjuna-carita, a mahd-kdvya by Ananda 
vardhana, the Indu-lekhd, both a ndtikd and a vUhl; the Krtyd— 
rdvana, a ndtaka, the KauHlikd, a ndtikd by Bhatta Bhavanuta- 
cuda, Citrotpal-dvalamhitaka-prakaranahy Sahkuka, Chalita-rdma^ 
ndpika, Jamadagnya-jaya (pydyoga), Tarahga-dalta {prakarana), 
Devi-candragupta (a ndtaka by Vi^akha-deva), Payodhi-mathana, 
Paniav-ananda, Pdrtha-vijaya (a ndtaka by Trilocana), Pu§pa- 
du§itaka (a prakarana), Pratimd-' niruddha {a ndtaka by Vasunaga, 
son of Bhima-deva), Prayog-dbhyudaya, Bdlikd-vaflcitaka (a 
ndtaka), Manoramd-vatsardja by Bhimata, Mallikd-makaranda, 
Mdyd‘puspaka (nofofeo), Yddav-dhhyudaya, Raghu-vildsa, Rdghav- 
dbhyudaya {ndtaka), Rddhd-vipralambha by Bhejjala, Rohint- 
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mrgdhka (prakarana), Vanamaldindtika), Vidhi-vilasita {ndtaka), 
Vilaksa-duryodhana, Sudha-kalada, Hayagnm'Vadha (a mahd- 
kdvya by Bhartr-mentha). 

Again, Sarada-tanaya mentions a number of writers. These 
are : Ahdhi-mathana, a poem in Apabhram^a quoted also in 
Vagbbata’s Alahkdra-tilaka, Amrta-manthana (a samavakara), 
Udatta-kunjara (an uparupaka), Kali-keli, Kusuma-kkhara (an 
Ihdmrga ; it is also called Kusuma-kkhara-vijaya and is quoted in 
the Sahitya-darpana) , Keli-raivata (a hallUa, quoted also in the 
Sahitya-darpana), Gangd-tarangikd (an uparupaka), Gauda- 
vijaya, Tarak-oddharana (a dima), Tripura-daha a kavya by 
Ravi-sunu. There are also two other kdvyas of the name, 
Tripura-ddha or Tripura-dahana by Narayana-bhatta and 
Vasudeva and there is also a dima of that name. We have also 
Tripura-mardana (an uparupaka), Devt-parinaya (a drama in 
9 Acts), Devi-mahadeva (an uparupaka), Nala-vikrama (a drama 
of 8 Acts), Nandi-mali (a hhdna), Nrsimha-vijaya, Padmdvatl 
parinaya (a prakarana), Mdnikya-vallikd (an uparupaka), 
Mdrlca-vaflcita, Menakd-nahusa (a trotaka in 9 Acts), Vakula- 
vlthl (a vUhi), Vrtr-oddharana (a dima), Sagara-kaumudl (a 
prahasana), Sugrlva-kelana (an uparupaka), Sairandhrikd (a 
prahasana), Stamhhita-ramhhaka (a totaka of 7 Acts). Such and 
many others are the dramas that are lost to us. 

It seems that the land of the dramatic literature of India 
beginning probably as early as the 5th or the 6th century B.C. 
to the 11th and the 12th century, is almost a continent sub- 
merged within the briny ocean of forgetfulness. It is, therefore, 
quite injudicious for us to think that we can form a real estimate 
of the extent and worth of the Sanskrit dramatic literature from 
the few specimens that are yet left to us. 

Gu^riDHYA 

In Guna^hya we have an author whose work the Brhatkathd 
was given a place parallel to the Rdmdyana and the Mahd- 
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bhdrata. Thus, Govardhana says in the Sapta-^atl published 
in the Kavyamala series : “ We salute the poets of the 
Rdmdyana, the Mahdhhdrata and the Brhatkathd”; and he 
compares the eloquence of the three writers to the flow of three 
rivers. Guna(Jhya is also referred to in the same work as Vyasa 
who had returned to the world. Bana also speaking of the 
people of UjjayinI says that they are attached to the Maha- 
bhdrata, the Ramdyana, the Purdnas and the Brhatkathd. The 
Da^arupa refers to the Brhatkathd as a great mine of stories 
which are utilised by other dramatists. Dhanapala in his 
Introduction to the Tilaka-mahjarl has rendered homage to 
Valmiki and Vyasa and the author of the Setu-bandha and 
immediately afterwards to the author of the Brhatkathd because 
other kathds in Sanskrit were derived from it. In Kashmir, 
Ksemendra wrote 3 mahjarts, the Bhdrata-mahjarl, Rdmdyana- 
mahjarl and Brhatkathd-mafijari. The Nepdlamdhdtmya written 
on Nepal compares Gupadhya with Valmiki. 

The existence of the Brhatkathd was doubted for a long 
time by European scholars such as Wilson and Lassen, but when 
Hall printed out his edition of the Vasava-datta of Subandhu 
(1859) and referred to the testimony of the Kavyadaria, it was 
practically proved that the work existed till the 7th century. 
In 1871 Biihler discovered the Brhatkathd-mafljari. The im- 
possibility of holding that Ksemendra had abridged Somadeva’s 
Kathd-sant-sdgara and other relevant facts strengthened the 
supposition that there must have been an original from which 
both had drawn. M. S. L6vi referred to a Sloka in a Cambodian 
inscription in the last quarter of tho 9th century where there is 
an irrefutable allusion to Gunadhya and his work in PrSkrt. 
Barth referred to another Moka ^ in the same inscription which 
referred to Gunadhya. Thus, the reality of Gunadhya can no 
longer be denied. Further, a review of the external and internal 


' pdradalir athira-halydno gund4hyah jjrdkrta-priyah I 
aniiiryyo viidldksah Hiro nyakkrtabhlmakah II 
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proofs of the existence of Gunacjhya can be referred to in Lacote’s 
Essai sur Guna^hya et la Brhatkatha. 

The Kashmirian and the Nepalese legends regarding 
Gunadhya have been referred to by Dr. De in brief in the body 
of the text. Ksemendra says that Gunadhya was born in the 
Deccan on the river Godavari. Somadeva called the city 
Supratisthita instead of Pratisthana. This Pratisthana was the 
capital of the Andhra-Bhrtyas who were the descendants of the 
Satavahana kings. In the Mahabharata Pratisthana is the place 
of pilgrimage near the confluence of the Ganges and the Jamuna. 
The Brhatkatha does not give any indication that Gunadhya was 
a Southerner. On the other hand, there are reasons to believe 
that he lived in UjjayinI or in Kau^ambi. But there are many 
scholars who are disposed to identify Pratisthana as a city on the 
Godavari. 

The importance of Gunadhya and the high esteem in which 
he was held and the reverence that was shown to him will appear 
from the remark of Jagaddhara, a commentator of the Vdsava- 

datta, when he says : “ Gunadhyah ...tena kila hhagavato 

Bhavdnlpateh mukha-karnalat upasrutya Brhatkatha nibaddheti 
vdrUd.” 

We have no doubt that the Katha-sarit-sdgara of Somadeva 
and the Brhatkathd-mafljari of Ksemendra bad drawn upon the 
Brhatkathd itself or any other work based on the Brhatkatha. 
A critical analysis of the Katha-sarit-sdgara of Somadeva shows 
that much of its defects is due to the defects of the Kashmirian 
Brhatkatha on which it was based. The model that Somadeva 
imitated was probably absolutely incoherent. If we had not 
another version than the Kathd-sarit-sdgara it would have been 
difficult to say whether Somadeva reproduced the plan of his 
original exactly or not. But at the same time it would not be 
impossible to judge that the Kashmirian Brhatkatha was not 
the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya. Ksemendra’s Brhatkathd-mailjarX 
adapts the tale in a new form and as such it is not surprising 
that some of the stories are missing here. It does not prove 
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that they did not exist in the Kashmirian Brhatkatha but the 
probability is that Ksemendra had neglected them as he also 
supplemented the original with descriptions of his own. 

The Brhatkatha-mafljan of Ksemendra, however, seems to 
reproduce exactly the composition of the Kashmirian Brhatkatha 
with all its defects. When Ksemendra tries to hide the incoher- 
ence of the model, he does it by artifices of form while Somadeva 
tries to correct the plan. It is evident that the Kashmirian 
Brhatkatha was not a work which had any logical unity in it 
but which is merely a collection denuded of any literary unity. 

The Kashmirian Brhatkatha appears as a compilation and 
not as an original work. We do not know the name of its 
author. The Kashmirians, of course, believe that the author 
was Gunadhya. It had probably suffered many editions and it is 
probable that the last compiler had made considerable improve- 
ments. The Katha-sarit-sagara says that it has followed the 
original loyally.* 

The quotation given below would show that though he was 
loyal to the original, he had made considerable changes and 
tried to make a kdvya of it. Somadeva thus corrected the plan 
of the Kashmirian Brhatkatha and expressed the whole thing 
in a concise and easily comprehensible manner. Ksemendra’s 
taste is undoubtedly inferior to that of Somadeva. He is verbose 
and full of mannerisms and has a tendency particularly to 
dilate upon erotic pictures. Nevertheless, sometimes he seems 
to supplement Somadeva. He seems to conserve some of the 
details not found in Somadeva and it may be possible by laborious 


1 yatha inulaiii tathaivaitaD na maDagapyatikramali I 

grantha‘vi8tara-saipksepa*matraip bha?a cs bbidyate II 
ai3citj^-nvaya*rakRa ca yatha-^akti vidhiyate I 
katha-rasa-vjghatena kavyaipi^asya ca yojana II 
vaidagdhya-khyfiti-lobhaya mama uaivayamudyamab I 
kimtu Dana katba-jala-&mrti«8aukarya-.siddbaye II 

Katha-Barit-sagara, 1, 10-12. 

In all probability the edition of Brhat-hatha used by Kfemendra was entirely different 
from that need by Somadeva. 
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analysis of the two works to surmise some of the important 
details of the Kashmirian Brhatkatha. In brief, it has been 
suggested that Ksemendra was more loyal with regard to the 
order and Somadeva with regard to the materials,’ 

It is, hovever, certain that we cannot regard the Kashmirian 
Brhatkatha as being the work of Gunadhya. We cannot impute 
to Gunadhya such incoherence as prevails in the Kashmirian 
Brhatkatha, nor the patternity of a good part of the material 
of Brhatkatha. Moreover, it does not seem also probable that 
Gunadhya should have such an accurate knowledge of Kashmirian 
geography as is revealed in Somadeva’ s work. The Kashmirian 
Brhatkatha^ therefore, is to be regarded as a local work. 


1 StenKonow (I.A., XLIII, p. 6G) holds willi LacSte that the source of the Katlii- 
sarit-sagara and the Bjkatkatha.maiijan was based not on Gupa^hya but on a later work 
compiled in the 7th century A. D. Keith in bis History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 276, and 
Winternitz in Vol. Ill of his History of Indian Literature, hold the same view. Buhler (I.A., 
Vol. I, p. 319) holds that Somadeva and K?cmendra remodelled the PrSkrt original. Speyer 
in his Studies about the Katha-sarit-sdgara, p. 27, agrees with Lac6te. Pandit Ersparn- 
acarya in his Preface to Priyadarhka (V. V. Press, Srirangam) as well as Dr. A. Venkata 
Snbbiyah, in his articles on the Paheatantra of Dnrgasiipha lindtan Culture, Vol. I, Part II, 
p. 214) holds a different view. Now, the order of the lamhhakas in the two does not agree. 
The general surmise has been that either Ksemendra or Somadeva had changed the otvler 
of the original in Prakrt. Mankowski {Einleitung der auszug aus dem Paiicatantra), Lacdte 
iEssai, p. 91 fl.) and Penzer in his Ocean of Stories uni the Terminal Essay, Vol. IX, 
p. 116, hold that Somadeva has made the change of the order of the lambliakas, while Speyer 
thought that Ksemendra had changed the order while Somadeva followed the original order 
faithfully. The basis of the view that Somadeva made the changes, is the verse beginning 
with paOidmiifaw, etc., already quoted. S. Bangacar (IHQ, 1938) argues that the phrase 
yalhamhlatfi tathaivaitat (as already quoted) refers to the fact that he was loyal to the order 
of the lamhhakas of the original. The only point in which Somadeva deviated from the 
original, is its division into tarahgas as distinguished from its division into gucchakas and 
lambliakas of the original. But in the Bthaikatha-matlfari also the following verses occur 

scyaqi bara-mukhod-glrpa kalba*nugraha-karipi 1 
pai4aoa-vaci patitft sanjata vighnadayinl II 
afab sukba-ni?6vya-sau kpta sstpekrtsya gira I 
samaip bhuvamiva-niba gafiga Svabhra-valambini II 

Now, therefore, from their own statements it appears that they professed to be loyal to 
their own original. If this assumption is correct, wes hould be led to think that in theif 
arrangement they followed the order of their own originals. But their own originals were 
different in their structures being two recensions of the original Brhatkatha,. 
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It is difficult to determine the date of the Kashmirian 
Brhatkaiha. But it is possible to some extent to determine the 
two limits. The work was regarded as very old in the time of 
Ksemendra, and one may infer that it was written at least one 
or two centuries before Ksemendra’s time. On the one hand it 
could not have been very old. Somadeva in his Praiasti declared 
that the poem was written to please the grandmother of Harsa 
and the mother of king Kalasa. The Katha-sarit-sdgara must 
therefore have been written between 1063 and 1082 A.D. These 
dates are also corroborated by the statement of the Rdja-tarahginl. 
K§emendra was a contemporary of Ananta, the father of Kalasa 
and his Bhdrata-mafijan was written in 1037 A.D. His Da^d- 
vatdra-carita was written in' 1066 in the second year of the reign 
of Kalasa. But the exact date of the Brhatkathd-mafljan cannot 
be ascertained. Assuming that it was written more or less at 
the same time as the Bhdrata-manjan, we may say that it was 
written 25 to 30 years before the Katha-sarit-sdgara of Soma- 
deva. 

We have the other work called the Sloka-sariigraha of 
Buddha-svamin or Budha-svamin, which is a summary of the 
Brhatkaiha and which has again a Nepalese and a Kashmirian 
version. The style is simple, the vocabulary is rich, and 
sometimes long compounds also occur. It is probable that the 
author lived in the 9th or the 10th century. 

The 3loka-sariigraha of Budha-svamin seems to be pretty 
faithful to the Kashmirian Brhatkathd, though at times he also 
seems to introduce new details of adventure. 

We must now turn to the Brhatkathd. By a comparison 
of the different adaptations of the Brhatkathd of Gunaijhya, 
Lacote says that Buddhism had adopted some of the personages 
treated by Gunaijhya and has given them a high place in the 
gallery of kings contemporary to Buddha. We have no place 
here to discuss how far Gunadhya was faithful to the legends 
which he found floating and about those which were availed of 
by the Buddhist writers and this cannot be done without any 
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detailed and comparative examination of the stories, which our 
limitations of space would not permit us to do. Some of the 
stories are found in the Vedas and the Brahmanas as well. The 
central personage seems to be Udayana rather than Nara-vahana- 
datta as is often maintained by many. The ideal of Nara- 
vahana-datta was probably taken by Buddha himself. If we 
could transpose the history of Buddha in the world of adventures, 
we could very well imagine the formation of a Chakravartin 
king like Nara-vahana-datta. The whole treatment of his 
character consisted in being a curious mixture of lyricism and 
realism so characteristic of the manner of Gunadhya. He chose 
for his heroes the Vidyadharas who were demi-gods and masters 
of the science of magic. The Vidyadharas who seemed to be 
the creation of popular imagination constituted the traits of old 
Gandharvas, Yogins and the Apsarasas. The Ramdyana and the 
Mahdhhdrata knew the Vidyadharas. They are associated with 
the Gandharvas, Yaksas, Siddhas, the Caranas and the Kinnaras. 
But they are also, on the other hand, closely allied to the Daityas, 
Danavas, Bhutan, Pisacas and the Raksasas. We had before 
this suggested in the Introduction that the Hindu society, 
strangled on all sides by the rules of Srarti, was largely 
dissociated from reality and looking forward to following the 
customs of a past and forgotten age, the poets had to choose their 
stories from divine and semi-divine circles. This is very clearly 
testified by the manner in which Gunadhya chose his heroes from 
amongst the Vidyadharas. It is interesting to notice that the 
choice was remarkably good and the characters are dramatic and 
human. Udayana was a Hindu Don Juan who served as the 
model of many other dramatists. Hemacandra in his Kdvyd- 
nuidsam regards Udayana as being of a light vein, tender, 
passionate, amorous, devoted to the arts and dancing and devoid 
of all kinds of barbarity. This type has been copied in the 
RatndvaU and the PriyadarHka. The other type of character 
was that of Nara-vahana-datta who showed in himself a living 
personality. He was not a popular character and he was made up 
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of sterner qualities. He is sometimes passionate, violent and 
wilful. He has sometimes brusque explosions of unjust anger 
and sometimes uses cruel words of ingratitude and yet at other 
times is quite tender and amiable. 

If Gunadhya was not the first to compose the floating tales 
into a romance, there seems to be no doubt that he was indeed 
the first to construct a vast collection of floating literature or 
stories into the type of katha. A work like that of Gunadhya 
properly responds to the class of katha referred to by Da^dinr. It 
is probable that the Brhatkathd contained some verses but the 
fragments cited by Hemacandra are in prose and it is not 
improbable that the original work was written in prose and verse. 
Dandin tells us that the katha should be in prose and refers to 
the Brhatkathd in illustrating bis opinion. Under such circum- 
stances it seems better to accept his testimony that the Brhat- 
kathd was written in prose. Subandhu, Bana and Trivikrama 
all refer to the Brhatkathd. Trivikrama regards Bana as an 
imitator of Gunadhya.' Dhanapala says that the Brhatkathd is 
the source of other kathds . Somadeva in a list which is not 
chronological, names Gunadhya between Kantha and Vyasa. 

The story of Naravahanadatta has been adopted by the Jaina 
story-book Kathd-kosa and various other works where no strict 
borrowing is traceable. There are undubi table reflections of its 
characterisations.* Bosch shows that it contained the Vetdla- 
pahca-vinihti. Subandhu finds in the Brhatkathd the history 

^ ^a^vadbai^advittyeua namad-akara-dhariQa I 
dbanu^y-eva guna^bjena nilb^Se^o rafijito janab II 

Nala-campu of Trivikrama-bbatta, I, Stanza 14. 

^ See F. Lacdte’g Essai sur Gund^hya et la Bfhatkathd, Paris, 1908; see 
J. Cbarpentier, JA, XVI, 1910, p. 600 ff. ; F.D.K. Bosch, The Legend of Jmuta-vdhana in 
the Sanskrit Literature, Leyden, 1914; see also Milanges LM, p. 263 ff. Hertel’s Tantrd* 
khydyikdj, 41 f. ; also Pahcatantra. 

Hertel thinks that in the Tantrdkhydyikd there is the recension No. 2 of the 
Paflcatantra and that Somadeva represents most exactly the ancient state of the Paflcatantra. 
If this were the case, then the original of the Paflcatantra would be in the Bfhatkaihd of' 
Gupa^hya. But this is doubtful. 
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of V'^ikramaditya.^ Dhanafijaya quotes from the Ramayana, the 
Mahahhdrata and also from the Brhatkathd. In the heroine of 
the Svapna-vdsavadatta of Bhasa we probably find a reflection of 
the heroine married to Sanjaya while Kalidasa in the Meghaduta 
1.30, refers to AvantI as the city of Udayana. Vallabha, the oldest 
commentator, finds here a reference to the Brhatkathd. A legend 
of Udayana appears in the Attha-kathd of Dhammapada and in 
the Divyavaddna, and the same appears in the Chinese 
and Tibetan versions of the Vinaya of the school of the Mula- 
sarvastivadins. In the Cambodian inscription Gunadhya is 
spoken of as a friend of the Prakrt language.^ 

We have now to say a few words about the PaisacT dialect of 
the Brhatkathd. A reference to the PaisacI dialect is found in 
Hemacandra, IV, 303-324. Pischel has collected in his 
De Grammatisis Pracritisis, quotations given by Hemacandra of 
the Pai^aci Prakrt. These quotations, when taken together, show 
that they were probably taken from the Brhatkathd of Guna(Jhya 
as they tally with some passages in the Kathd-sarit-sdgara.^ 

Pischel believes that the.Pai^ac! dialect is related somehow 
to the dialect of Teufel or the dialect of the Daradas of the 
North-West.^ 

It is believed that there was a recension which was probably 
written at the time of King Durvinita of the Gahga dynasty in the 
6th century A.D.® We have, of course, two other recensions of 

1 Vdsava’daitd (Hall’s edition), p. 110. 

* Ldvi, J.A., 1885. 

3 See F. Lacdte’s Essai, etc., p. 202 et seq. Some of the passages as in Hemacandra, 
IV, 310, 316, etc., run as follows kirn pi kitri pi hiiapake attharp cirniayamdnl. Here, 
hUapake is hrdayake and cir\itayamdrii is cintayamdnd, 

pudhumatarpsane savvassa yyeva sarnmdnam kirate — Here pudhumatarpsane h 
pralhamadar^ane. 

Again, tarn tatthuna cirptitaip ratWa kd esd huveyya. Here ta^thuna is dr§ivd and 
huveyya is bhavet. 

* See Pischel’s Grammatik der Prakrit^Sprachen; Grierson, Indian Antiquary 80, 1901, 
p. 666; Z.D.M.G., 66, 1912; Anders Konow, Z.D.M.G., 61, 1910, 96 ff. ; see also J. 8. Spejer. 

s See R. Narasiiphacftra,— Indian Antiquary^ 42, 1932, 204 and J.B.A.8., 1913, 889ff ; 
see also Fleet, Indian Antiquary , 30. 1901, 222; Kielhorn, Bpigraphica Indica^ VII, 
Appendix, p. 21 VIII, Appendix II, p. 4 note; Krishnaswltini Aiyengar in J,R.A.8., 1906, 
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the Brhatkatha — ^Ksemendra’s Bfhatkatha-mafljan and Soma- 
deva’s Katha-sarit-sagara, to which references have already been 
made, and a Nepalese recension by Buddha-svamin or Budha- 
svarain. The Nepalese version of Budha-svamin bears the title 
of Brhatkatha-iloka-sanigraha} We are not certain about the 
date of Budha-svamin. Lacote places him in the 8th or the 9th 
century. While Budha-svamin’ s book was written in verse and 
divided in sargas like the EpicSj Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha was 
written in prose and in lamhhakas. 

Winternitz, in Vol. Ill of his History of Indian Literature, 
would like to place Gunadbya in the 1st century A.D. But 
Keith, while holding that Gunadhya cannot be later than 
500 A.D., holds that to place him in the Ist century A.D. would 
be quite conjectural, though no other later date can be regarded 
as more assured. We in our turn are troubled with the question 
as to whether Bhasa drew upon Gunadhya’s work, or whether he 
got the plot of the dramas of the Svapna-vdsavadatta, etc., from 
Gunadhya’s work or directly from the floating stories from which 
Gunadhya himself got his materials. Since in our opinion 
Bhasa flourished near about the 3rd century B.C., in the former 
supposition that Bhasa had utilised Gunadhya’s book, Gunadhya 
has to be placed earlier than Bhasa. But if the latter supposi- 
tion be true, then indeed we cannot argue anything from the 
'existence of the story found both in Gunadhya and in Bhasa. 

PAfifCA-TANTRA 

We may assume that stories, didactic and otherwise, were 
current from very early times. It is difficult, of course, to 

689 ff. and in Ancient India, London, 1911, p. 328 and 337, refers to the T&mil 
;Fork— l/dayanan Kadai or Perungadai as being a translation of the Brhatkatha made in the 
2nd century A.D. Lacdte refers to the Tamil and Persian versions of the Bvhatkathd in his 
Essai, p. 197 ff. 

^ SeeHaraprasada Sastri, J.A.S.B., 62, 1893, 245 ff.; L4\i, in Comptes Bendus de 
VAcadimiedes inscriptions et belles lettres, 1899, pp. 78, 84; Hertel, Sildliches Paflcatantra ; 
Speyer, Studies about the Kathd^sarit-sdgara, p. 66 ff ; Lac6te, J.A., 1906 and 146. 

This Sloka-sarngraha consists of 28 sargas apd has been tri^nslated by Lacdte, Paris, 1908, 
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discover tales of the type of the Pailca-tantra in the Vedas. But 
in Bgveda VII, 103, we have a passage in which Brahmins are 
compared to croaking frogs. There are indeed many stories 
associated with the life of the gods and we hear Dadhyancas 
holding the head of a horse and divulging a secret after which 
his own head was returned to him. In Rgveda VIII and 
IX we hear of the king of the rats rejoiced at heart for having 
eaten up through his subject rats all the corns and oblations of 
Saubhari, son of Kanva, and there is an allusion there to 
Saubhari’s being begotten in an animal’s womb. In the 
Upanisads also we W)ear of the satire of the white dogs seeking 
a leader and the talk of two geese and the instruction of Satya- 
kama first by a bull, then by a goose and an aquatic bird.* 
Here we have instances of instruction of man by animals. In 
the Mahdbhdrata also we find many fables scattered about 
throughout the work. We also know that the doctrine of rebirth 
had destroyed the ordinary barrier between men and animals. 
Such an atmosphere was suitable for the development of the 
animal fables. The JCitaka stories also abound with episodes 
of men and animals and we find many representations in which 
the animals are susceptible to the greatness of Buddha. In 
many of his past lives the Bodhisattva was born as various 
animals and in and through his dealing with other animals we 
have the character of men reflected among the animals. It was 
also a strong belief from very early times that the animals 
had intelligible speech and in Varahamihira’s work we have a 
V irutadhxjdya in which an interpretation is given of the cries of 
various animals. The references in the Mahd-bhasya to such 
expressions as Kdka-tdtTya or ajd-krpdnlya (II. 1.3.) indicate that 
animal fables were current at that time. But the Panca-tantra 
literature develops these stories in such a manner that they illus- 
trate in a concrete way the precepts of NUi-Mstra and Artha-idstra. 
The laukika nydyas, some of which have been collected in such 

^ Chandogya I, 12; TV. 1, 5, 7. Also se© Keith’s History of Sanskrit L%teraiur$^ 
D. 242. 
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work as Laukika-nyaya-sarrigraha have also little stories to illus- 
trate popular maxims which are freely used even in philosophical 
literature. While Artha-Hstra deals with scientific polity, the 
Niti-^dstra deals with practical common-sense. 

In the structure of the Paflca-tantra we have tales profusely 
interspersed with the instructive common-sense wisdom in easy 
verse. Thus the popular tales were turned into the fables of the 
Paflca-tantra. The Paflca-tantra is a definite Indian creation 
entirely different in structure from the .iEsop’s Fables. 

In AlamMra literature, kathd is distinguished from dkhydyikd 
but the thinness of this distinction is apparent from the fact 
that while the Panca-tantra tales are often called kathd there is 
a version which calls it an dkhydyikd and the work is called 
Tantrdkhydyikd. 

The originals of the various works which have come down 
to us in the name of Paflca-tantra, are now lost. But we can 
get to the substance of it. The Pehlvi translation was made in 
570 A.D. but its substance can be made out from an old Syriac 
and Arabic version of the same. Then we have the substance of 
the tale in the Brhat-kathd as preserved for us in the Brhat-kathd- 
mahjarl of Ksemendra and the Kathd-sarit-sdyara of Somadeva. 


PaSIca-tantra Texts 

The Paflca-tantra texts are : — 

(1) The Tantrdkhydyikd, in older and the later recension in 
Kashmirian and two Jain recensions from a similar work, but not 
the Tantrdkhydyikd, well known in the ‘textus simplicior’ edited 
by Biihler and Kielhorn and in Purnabhadra’s Paflca-tantra. 

(2) The text that was translated into Pehlvi. 

This Pehlvi text is not really available to us but its Syriac 
and Arabic translations exist and these have flown into European 
languages and from these we can infer about the Pehlvi transla- 
tion and their original. 
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(3) An extract from the Paneatantra is dealt with in the 
Kashmirian Brhat-katha and in two metrical compilations in 
. Ksemendra’s Brhat-kdtha-mafljan and Somadeva’s Kathd-sarit- 
sdgara. Ksemendra had written the story of the Padcatantra 
without any break and probably Somadeva also got it from the 
recension of the Brhat-katha used by him. It is clear that the 
story in the Brhat-katha was the source. In the Kathd-sarit-sdgara 
and the Brhat-kathd-maiijarl many parts seem to hav^e been 
interpolated and the Nepalese version which is least charged with 
accretion, does not contain any Paneatantra. Hertel thought 
that if the matter of the Paneatantra formed any part, it might 
be in the 10th sarga, which he believes to be the 10th book 
of Somadeva, and in the colophon there calls it kathdsarn- 
lapanam. But the dimension of this sarga, although considerable, 
could not contain the whole of the Paneatantra. As a matter 
of fact the 10th sarga, no more than the other, contained various 
stories. It also has to be noted that the 3loka-sarngraha does 
not contain any Paneatantra. From this it would be right to 
argue that the Paneatantra existed absolutely independent of the 
Brhat-katha. In 1906 after the first edition of the Paneatantra, 
Hertel received from Nepal a copy of a manuscript belonging 
to the Durbar at Katmandu, which he thought, must contain 
the Paneatantra. This was in reality the Brhat-kathd-iloka- 
sarngraha. But the book of Saktiyasas of the Kashmirian Brhat- 
katha contains a really original version of the Paneatantra. The 
result is that the Paneatantra resembles that of Somadeva’s oldest 
recensions. Ksemendra had reduced the matter to a small 
section which may be regarded as dealing with the Paileatantra 
materials. Somadeva, however, mixed up the fables of the 
Paneatantra all through. Hertel thinks that it might be in the 
Tantrdkhydyikd, that Somadeva found represented most exactly 
the ancient state of the Paficatautra. It cannot be doubted that 
the Padeatantra was retouched variously by various compilers. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the Kashmirian Brhat-katha 
must serve as a basis of any theory regarding the antiquity of the 
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available forms of stories of the PaUcatantra. This argument 
practically destroys Speyer’s observations regarding the relative 
chronology of the Pancatantra and the Brhat-katha. 

Winternitz says that the story in the Brhat-katha appears 
in a twisted form though the original may not seem to have 
been forgotten. We have the same kind of teaching with animal 
stories in the instruction given by Gomukha to Naravahanadatta.* 
The same value is not attached to the stories. There is again 
a Southern edition of the Pancatantra. As Hertel points out, 
it is based upon a North-Western edition of the 7th century. 
The importance of this text lies in the fact that it stands very 
near to the Tantrdkhydyikd.^ 

A Nepalese recension of the Southern Pahcatanira and 
the popular Hitopadesa drawn from some earlier version stands 
very nearly to the text of the North-Western edition.” 

• The Tantrdkhydyikd is a work in the Sanskrit Kavya 
style. The prose is the artistic one and as such consists of small 
compounds and verses containing Mesas and double meanings 
and other alarnkdras. The prose is widely different from the 
ornate language in the romance of Subandhu and Bana and 
what is found in the Jdtaka-mdld * Yet the editor is a man of 
taste and knows the Kavya style very well. It may be held 


' See Bfhat-kathd-^nafljari XVI, p. 256 11; Kathd-sarit-sdgara, 60-64 ; Man'kowski, 
Der Auszug aus dem Pancatantra in Ksemendras Brhat-kalhd-manjari, Eiuleitung, Text, 
Uber-setzuDg und Anmerkuogen, Leipzig, 1892; see also Speyer, Studies about the Kathd- 
sariUsdgara, p. 36 f. ; also Herters Das Pancatantra, p. 30 ff. 

* See M. Haberlandt in S. W.A., 107, 1884, pp. 897-176; a criticism of another recen- 
sion is given by Hertel, Padcafanfra, XXIV, A. S.W., Leipzig, 1906; see also 

Hertel’s Das Pancatantra, p. 33 ff. 

* See Hertel’s Das siidliche Pancatantra; also Z.D.M.G., 1910, p. 68 fif. and Das 
Pancatantra, p. 37 ff. Hertel has indeed been unable to prove that all these were drawn from 
one defective original. 

1 Jacobi, G.G.A., 1905, p. 377 and Hertel’s Tantrdkhydyikd (Translation, 1.22) 
which is the same as the Jdtaka-mdld, But this belongs to another class ; it is a sort of 
campu with prose and verse written in Kavya style. The Tantrdkhydyikd is not a campn, 
rather the verses have here a sort of twist and are also composed in a different manner. 
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that originally these tales were of folk-origin but the refinement 
with which it was later on worked up altogether changed its 
form.* The Pancatantra contains five books. Of these the 4th 
and the 5th only are devoted to universal teachings of life. The 
first book deals with some lessons in Politics. Though the 
first book deals with politics, it also deals with lessons of good 
life. The whole work may be regarded as a political text-book. 
There is a great integral relation as regards its instruction 
between it, Kautilya’s Arlha-sdstra and the Niti-sdra.'^ 

When the history of the NUi-^dstra will be properly 
analysed, the atmosphere of the Tantrdkhydyikd and the oldest 
Padcatantra will be discovered there. The Tantrdkhydyikd 
does not belong to the time of Canakya in 300 B.C. as much 
as the Padcatantra does not belong to king Khosru-Anoshirwan 
(531-579 A.D.) who had it translated in Pehlevi and later on in 
the year 570 it had a Syriac translation from the Pehlevi. These 
form more or less a universal teaching of polity. Though it 
deals with polity and teachings about successful life, yet as 
Dr. De points out in the body of the text, it is an extremely 
pleasant animal story book as well. Winternitz thinks that 
the work can be placed between 300-500 A.D. or at least un- 
doubtedly it should be regarded as belonging to the early type of 
work belonging to the Kavya style. The Tantrdkhydyikd must 
have been based on an older version of the Padcatantra. The way 
of life taught in the Tantrdkhydyikd is undoubtedly Brahminic 
with a Vi§nuite tinge. Its mythology is quite aware of the 


^ In the Introductory portion of the Tantrdkhydyikd and so also in other versions of the 
Paflcai antra, Vi^iju^arma appears as the speaker. This is so also in the works of Piirpabhadra 
and Naraya^a. Benfey (I. p. 29 If.) has already shown that Vi§nu^arma is probably a 
changed form of Vi^nugupta— the other name of Caijakya. Hertel in his Tantrdkhydyikd, 
has discussed all these points. It seems unlikely that Vispusarma was the real writer of 
the work or that it was written for the edification of children. See Winternitz, W.Z.K.M., 
1911, p. 62 ff.*; also Hertel’s Tantrdkhydyikd,!, and Z.D M.G., 1906, p. 787 flf. and 
F. W. Thomas, J.li.A.S., 1910, p. 974 ff. 

* See A. Hillebrandt, Uber das KautiliyaSdstra und Verwandtes, Breslau, 1908, 
p. 9 ff. ; Hertel’s Tantrdkhydyikd, Ubersetzung I, p. 141 ff. und Ausgabe, p. 169 ff. 
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world of goda as taught in the Epic Puranas. The minister is 
a Brahmin and Brahtninic supremacy is manifest. The ethical 
standpoint of the Tantrdkhyayikd is different from that of 
Buddhism.* Hertel translates the word tantra in the Pancatantra 
or the Tantrdkhydyikd as klugheitsfell or a case of good sense. 
But I am afraid the word tantra has no such sense in Sanskrit. 
The meaning seems to be applicable here is iti-kartavyatd or way 
of procedure. Thus we have the Trikdnda-^esa giving the 
meaning of the word as iti-kartaoyatd tantram updyaica doi- 
sddhakah. It may also mean a body of conclusions, as in the 
Amara-kosa, tantrarri pradhane siddhante. 

There is another edition of the Pancatantra published under 
the name Textus Simplicior by Kielhorn and Biihler, B-S.S., I, 
III, V and translated by Fritze, Leipzig, 1884, which was best 
known as the genuine Paftcatantra Text, before the discovery of 
the Tantrdkhydyikd. It is a new work based upon older grounds. 
The stories are given in clear and good language and in brighter 
ways than in the Tantrdkhydyikd. Of the 4th and 5th books only 
a few stories have been touched upon in the Tantrdkhydyikd. The 
text of the Textus Simplicior was probably based upon the North- 
west Indian texts upon which the Pehlevi translation and the 
South Indian texts are based. It was probably originally written 
in the North-West Indian language after which it was 
probably newly written.^ The text was probably drawn 
up by an unknown Jaina between the 9th and the 11th century 
A.D. but it does not reveal any particular Jaina tendency.® 

1 Begarding the Buddhistic frame of the Paflcatantra, the Niti history and Dharma 
histor}^ see Hertel, J.A., 1908, p. 899 Cf. Begarding the Baddhistio origin of the Paflcatantra 
see the discussion by A. Barth (Milusine IV, 1888-89, p. 653 ff.) and Biihler (Verhandlungen 
der 42. Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schulmdnner in Wien, 1893, p. 504). See also 
Ed. Huber (B.B F.E.O. IV, pp. 707 and 765) and Hertel, W.Z.K.M. 20, 1906, p. 113 ff. 
Benfey, however, holds the view of the Buddhistic origin of the Paflcatantra and ho tried to 
demonstrate it in various ways. It is true that much of the history of the Paflcatantra can 
be found in the Jdtaka works. But this is probably due to the fact that many* of the Jdtakas 
originated from an older frame of the Paflcatantra, See Hertel, W.Z K.M. 16, p. 269 ff. 

* See Jacobi, G.G.A., 1906, p. 377 ff. 

3 See Hertel, B.3.G. W., 1902, p 62 ff., also Jacobi, G.G.A., 1905, p. 380 ff. 
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There is a peculiar story here about a weaver impersonating as 
Visnu based on the materials of the Textus Simplicior with the 
additions taken from the later recensions of the Tantrdkhydyika. 
We have the PaUcdkhydnaka or the Paficatantra written by 
the Jaina monk Purnabhadra in 1199. The Tantrdkhydyika 
formed one of the earliest reductions of the Pahcatantra stories 
and this recension dates probably from about 200 B.O. A Kash- 
mirian manuscript of it was got by Biihler written in the Sarada 
character and Hertet had the good fortune to get a copy of this 
work in the Deccan College Library at Poona. In the many 
Indian recensions of this work the most important is that which 
has been commonly called by Western scholars the Textus Orna- 
ttor and its author is Purnabhadra Suri as we have just men- 
tioned. An English translation of this work has been made by 
Mr. Paul Elmer More. Kosegarten’s edition of the Textus 
Simplicior and his specimen were both uncritical and Ilertel 
published a critical edition of it in the Harvard Oriental Series, 
1903, though originally the venture was launched by Schmidt. 

Purnabhadra says in the colophon that by his time the Pafica- 
tantra text had become extremely corrupted and the manuscripts 
were such that the letters were worn out, and correction was made 
with reference to every letter, word, sentence, episode and ^Zo/ca.‘ 
It is probable, as judged from grammatical peculiarities, that 
Purnabhadra had utilised some other Prakrt work or works 
written in popular dialect.^ 

Another abridged text was made in the year 1659-1660 by 
the Jaina monk Meghavijaya which was called the Pahcdkhydno- 
ddhdra.^ It contains some new stories. The chief source for 
Meghavijaya was a metrical Sanskrit work based upon Pahcd- 


* pratyakiiarotft pratipadatu prativdkyatp pratikatham I 
pratiilokatp hipdrnabhadrasuriTviiodhaySmdsa Sastramidam II 

See the excellent critical Introduction b; Hertel in the Harvard Oriental Series, 
Vols. XI-XII, 1908 and 1912. 

* SeeHertel, H.O.S.,XII, p. 29ff. 

* See Hertel, Z.D.M.G., 1903, p. 689 ff ; and Z.V.V., 1906, p. 249 ff. 
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khyana-caupal, written in old Guzerati by one Jaina monk 
Vaccharaja in the year 1591-92. 

Another text pretty far removed from Purnabhadra’s 
text appears as a Southern Pancatantra. It contains many new 
stories probably derived from Tamil sources.* 

There is another text published by Abbe J. A. Dubois, 
Le Pantchatantm on les cinq ruses. 

In Nepal we have another text called the Tantrdkhyana.^ 
This edition has slight tinges of Jainism and Buddhism. The 
compilation was probably made at least in the 14th century. The 
date of the manuscript is not probably later than 1484. 

The most important of all the new works based on the Panca- 
tantra is probably the Bengali work, Hilopadcki. It seems to 
be wholly a new work. Its chief source seems to be the North- 
Western version of the Paiicatantra on which the Southern and 
the Nepalese versions are based. The author gives his name 
and that of his patron Dhavalacandra in the colophon.® 

The Paftcatantra has played an important part in the whole 
world literature. 

Benfey in the Introduction to his translation of the Panca- 
tantra, shows how the older books of literature of the three 


1 On another Southern text of the Paficatantra, see Z.D.M.Q-., 1900, p. 709 ff. 

2 See C. Bendall, J.R.A.8., 1S88, p. 466 ff , and also Hertel, Z.D.M.Gr., 1910, p. 68 ff. 

3 We have critical forewords by Schlegel and Lassen (Bonn a. Eh., 1829-1881) and by 
P. Peterson, B.8.S., 1887 ; also Introduction given by Hertel over the text and the author of 
the Ihtopade^a, 1897, and Paficatantra, p. 38 ff. See also Hertel’s article over a MS. of the 
Hitopadeia, Z.D.M.G., 1901, p. 487 ff. and Zachariae, Z.D.M.G.,61, p. 842 ff. 

An old Nepalese manuscript dated 1373 exists. Hultzsch has quoted from Magha’s SiSu’ 
pala^vadha a verse in the HitopadeSa, See Hertel’s Tantrakhydyika (translated) I. p. 145 ff. 

Winternitz points out that in the HtiopadeSa^ BhattdrakaDdra has been used for Sunday, 
but this reference to *ifdra' of the week does not occur in Indian inscriptions before 500 A.D. 
and it became universal after 900 A.D. ; see Fleet, J.R.A.S., 1912, p. 1045 ff. 

There are many translations of the Hitopadesa, such as by Max Muller, 1844, Schoen- 
berg, 1884, Fritze, 1888, Hertel, 1895. The West European translation is the English tran- 
slation by Charles Wilkins, 1787, and the French translation by Langl^a, 1790. 

Translations from the Paficatantra exist in Hindi, Guzerati, Canarese, Tamil and 
Malayalam. Translations of the Paficatantra exist also ip Bengali, in the Brajabhasa, in 
^indoetani, Marathi and NewarJ. 
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continents have been invaded for many centuries by the stories 
of the Pafloatantra . 

In the Kathamiikha of the Tantrakhydyikd an adoration is 
paid to Manu, Vacaspati, Sukra and Para^ara, Vyasa and 
Canakya. Vispusarman here says that he has written the book by 
examining all works on polity. ' It is possible that the Paficatantra 
had utilised the Artha-Sdslra of Kautilya for the composition of 
the work. There is also an old Nlti work attributed to Canakya, 
but the exact relation between Canakya and the Paficatantra 
cannot be determined. Nothing is known regarding any personal 
details or the time of the author and it has been held with some 
justice that the name Vispusarman is a pseudonym and that 
Vispusarman was probably Visnugupta. But this can only be a 
possible conjecture. 

Even before the Paficatantra was rendered into Pehlevi in 
570 A.D., it was a very well-known work. The translation was 
probably made from a North-Western recension into which many 
interpolations had crept in. Hertel tries to prove that the 
Tantrakhydyikd is the earliest available recension of the 
Paficatantra. Hertel holds that the oldest Kashmir version of the 
Tantrdkhydyikd existed as early as 200 B.C. This Kashmir 
version through one or two transmissions was utilised by the 
pseudo-Gunadhya in the Kashmirian Brhat-kathd. From these 
we have Ksemendra’s Brhal-kathd-^loka-rnafijarl about 1040 and 
Somadeva’s Kathd-sarit-sdgara about I0G3 to 1082. From the 
Kashmirian version from another line there came the North- 
West Indian version from which the Pehlevi version was made in 
570 A.D. and from this Syriac and Arabic versions were made 
which passed on to Asia, North Africa and Europe and after the 
5th century from the same North-East Indian recension we have 
the Southern Paficatantra and its Tamil version. Prom the 

* manave vdcaspataye .^ukrdya pard^araya sasutdya I 
ednakydya ca mahate namo'stu nfpa^dstrakarttjhhyali II 
sakaidrtha.<dst rasdram jagati samdlokya visnu^armd'pi I 
tantraih paflcahhiretaiScakdra sumanohararp Mstram II 

89-1343B 
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North-East Indian version again sprang up the HitopadeH 
in Bengali by the 14th century and also the Nepalese version. 
There also sprang up another North-East Indian version after 
850 A.D. which has been collected in the Textus Simplicior. 
Based upon the text of the Textus Simplicior (North-West 
Indian recension) and the Kashmir manuscript written in Sarada 
character before 1040 and probably from certain Prakft 
materials Purnabhadra’s compilation was made in Guzerat 
in 1199. 

Holding the date of Canakya from Kautilya’s Artha-sastra 
as being 300 B.C., the Tantrdkhydyika must have been written 
between this limit and 570 A.D., when the work was translated 
into Pehlevi. From many considerations we regard the date of 
the original Kashmirian Tantrdkhydyika to be 200 B.C. 

The Tantrdkhydtjikd is but the other name for Paflcatantra. 
It is supposed to be a summary account of the tales that have 
floated through tradition. ‘ The Southern Paflcatantra I. 151 
contains a verse which is identical with Kumdra-samhhava II. 
55, from which we can infer that it was written after Kalidasa. 
The date of the Nepalese recension is quite undecided. The 
Hitopadeia of Narayana has a manuscript which is dated 493 
Nepalese era, i.e., 1373 A.D. It quotes Kamandaka and Magha 
and it may be assumed that it was written sometime between 
800-1373 A.D. 

The popularity of the Paflcatantra is evident from the fact that 
excluding Hertel’s works it has at least six German translations 
by Brockhaus, 1844, by Boltz, in 1868, Schoenberg, 1884, Fritze, 
1888 ; and another in 1853. It has been translated into English 
by Charles Wilkins, Sir William Jones, Johnson, Max Muller, 
Sir Edwin Arnold and by Hale-Wortham and by Manickchand 


1 granthavistarabhirundm bdldndm alpaceiasdm I 

bodhdya paflcatantrdkhyam idarp samksipya kathyate I 
anyadlyo'pi Hkhitah Sloko yah prakramdgaiah \ 
svaJpatvdi granthavisiaradoAastena na /oyaf^ II ' 
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Jain. Its French translation was made by Langles, 1760, and 
Lancerean, 1882. It was translated in Bengali by Lak§ml- 
narayana Nyayalahkara and also into Brajabhasa ; and also in 
Hindi, Hindustani, Marathi, Newari, Persian and Telegu. 

Hertel had concluded that all the sources of the Pancatantra 
and the T antra khyayikd had been derived from a defective original 
which he designated by the letter T. But notwithstanding what 
has been said above, this has not been proved. He thought that 
the sources of the Brhat-kathd-manjari, Kathd-sarit-sdgara and 
Tantrdkhydyikd and Pancatantra were derivable from two 
sources, the original of the Tantrdkhydyikd and the source of the 
other three groups and in part of the version P ot the Tantrd- 
khydyikd itself which he calls K. This also has not been proved 
and it seems in part implausible also because this would mean 
that the occurrence of any story in any two of the four versions 
should be a strong ground for assigning it to the original text. 
But according to Hertel’s own view, such a significance would be 
plausible, only the story occurred in both the Tantrdkhydyikd 
and one of the K versions. Hertel further assumes apparently 
without much ground that there was another intermediate 
archetype, “ N-W.’’ which is the direct ancestor of the Pehlevi 
translation, the Southern Pancatantra group and the Simplicitor 
of Buhler and Kielhorn. Further, it can also be argued with 
sufficient ground that the Tantrdkhydyikd recension was prior 
to others. Its omission of stories may not necessarily be the 
sign of its loyalty to the ultimate source. The recension 
containing fuller stories need not necessarily be the later one. 
The word tantra in the Pancatantra probably means Mstra or 
siddhanta. Thus in the Amara-kosa we have tantra in the sense 
of siddhdnta and in the Anekdrtha-samgraha the word tantra is 
used in the. sense of idstra. Pancatantra thus means Five 
3dstras or Five Siddhantas. From the name it seems that the 
Tantrdkhydyikd represented the main story of the Paflcatantra. 
This explains why the Tantrdkhydyikd should contain less 
stories than the Pancatantra. 
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Bhxsa 

Bhasa was probably a Brahmin and a devotee of Visnu. 
Our knowledge of Bhasa was first acquired merely from the 
reference to him along with the other poets Saumilla and 
Kaviputra as dramatists of great distinction by Kalidasa in the 
Malavilcagnimitra.' But as yet we know nothing of Saumilla 
and Kaviputra. It is, however, difficult to say ■ whether 
Kalidasa had used Bhasa as the model of the frame of his dramas 
as Winternitz suggests.'^ The poet Bana in his introductory 
verse 16, of his Harsa-carita, refers to Bhasa with high compli- 
ments.® Vakpati in his Gaudavaho mentions Bliasa in 
verse 800.^ In commentaries from the 9th to 12th century a 
drama Svapna-ndtaka or Svapm-vdsavudatta is often quoted. 
But Rajasekhara refers in a verse in an anthology called Snldi- 
muktdvali to Bhasa’s Svapna-vdsavadattd and Bhasa is generally 
referred to in most anthologies. This was all that was known 
about Bhasa till 1910 when Ganapati Sastri discovered in South 
Travancore ten dramas of Bhasa in palm-leaf MSS. all. in one 
bundle and this was regarded as a good ground for recognising in 
them the lost dramas of Bhasa. Later, however, two other 
dramas were found.® There is an initial difference between the 

1 prathitayasasdm blidsa-saumilla-kaoipulrddindtn prabnndhdnatikramya vartamdna- 
kaveh kdUddsasya kriydydm katham bahumdnah, 

* Geschichte der indischen Litteratiirt p. 184. 

3 sutradhdrakjtdrambkair ndtakairbahubhumikaih I 
sapatdkairyaio lebhe bhdso devakuJairiva II 

— Harsa-carita, SI. 16. 

^ bhdsammi jalanamitte kantldeve a jassa rahudre I 
sobandhave a bandhammi hdriyande a dnando il 800 

5 For discussions on Bhasa, see Pischel, Q.G.A. 1883, p. V.iS2 fiP; Ga^apafci SlstrT’s 
Introduction to his edition oi Svapnavdsavadattd and Pratimd-nd^aka; Jacobi, Internal, 
Monatsschrift, VII, 1913, p. G53ff ; A A. Macdonell, J.R.A.S., 1913, p. 186 ff; V. A. 
Smith, Indian Antiquary, 1911, p. 87 ff ; Suali in G.S.A.I., 25, 1912, p. 5 ff ; Hertel, Jina- 
kirttVs Geschichte von Pdla und Gopa/a, p. 152 ff; Max Lindenau, BUdsa-Studien^ ein 
Beitrag zur Qeschichte des altindischen Dramas (Leipzig, 1918). 

The verses of Bhasa in the anthologies have been collected together and translated by 
Aufrecht in Ind. Stud. 17,168 ff; Z.D.M.G. 27, 65; 86, 370 ff; and Peterson, Subha^ita^ 
mukidvalif p. 80 ff; J.R.A S., 1891, p. 331 ff. also pp, 105 and 169. 
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ordinary classical drama and the dramas of Bhasa. In the ordi- 
nary classical dramas we find that after the nandi the 
srdradham steps in {nandyante sutradharah) . But in the 
newly found dramas the sfitradhara steps in after the 
ndndi and begins sometimes vvith an introductory adora- 
tion to Visnu as in the Aoimdraka and the Dilta-ghatot- 
kaca ; and at other times starts with introducing in the usual 
manner by suggestion the names of the important personages. In 
the ordinary classical dramas again we find a little praise of the 
drama and the name of the author, but it is not so in the newly 
found dramas. The plays are generally short and sometimes of 
one Act. The dramas generally begin with one adoration hymn 
and end also with one. But in the dramas of Bhasa generally 
there is the same type of the Bharata-vdkya called generally stha- 
pand in which a benediction is referred to the king, as in the 
Svapnandtaka, the Pratijnd-ndtuka and the Pancardtra-ndtaka. 
The king is often called Rajasimha. We cannot ascertain that 
this Rajasirnha is a Pallava king. 

The ndtakas of Bhasa are as follows : Sva pna-ndtaka , 
PratijM-ndtaka, Pancardtra, Gdnidatta, Dnta-ghatotkaca, 
Avirndraka, Bdlacarita, Madhydina-vydyoga, Kurna-hhdra, 
Oru-bhahga, Abhiseka-ndtaka, Pmtimd-ndtaka. These were 
all in old Kerala characters. 

That these dramas were written by one and the same person 
appears to be certain on account of the identity of style and the 
fact that some of the verses are repeated from drama to drama 
and the same ways of speech occur in several dramas.' 

^ evarn dryamiSrdn vijfldpaydmi \ 

(jLye, kiriji nu khalu maiji vijildpanavyagre kibda ica sruyate 1 
ahga I paSydmi, 

This passage occurs in all the dramas excepting Pratijfld, Carudatta , Avirndraka, 
Pratimd and Karria'bhdra. Again, the passage 

imdrn sdgarapanjantdm himavad-vindInja-kundaJdm I 
mahlmekdtapatrdhkdm rdjasimhah pras'dstu nah II 
occurs in Svapr^a and Bdla-cania. Again, 

bhaiantvarajaso gdvah paracakram praSdmyatu \ 
imdmapi niahigt krtsndm rdjasirnhah praidstu nah II 
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The Svapna-nataka has been referred to as Svapna-vasava- 
datta by Abhinavagupta and the name of Bhasa has been referred 
to by Kalidasa and Bana. The Svapna-nataka appears in 
another MS. as Svapna-vasavadatta. It is from this scanty 
evidence that it has been suggested that Bhasa was the author of 
these dramas. This raised a storm of discussion amongst 
scholars, both Indian and European. Since the publication 
of the new dramas by MM, T. Ganapati SastrT, 
scholars like Jacobi (translation of the Svapna-vasavadatta), 
Jolly (Nachrichten, 1916), Winternitz (Festschrift Kuhn, 
pp. 299-304), Konow (Festschrift Kuhn, pp. 106 et seq. and 
Das Indischen drama, p. 51; Ind. Ant., 49, 1920, 233 ff.), 
M. Baston (translation of the Svapna-vasavadatta), Suali 
(Giornale della soc. As. Italiana, XXV, p. 95),Pavolini (Giornale 
della soc. As. Italiana), Lesny, Dr. Lindenau (Bhasa Studien), 
Dr. Morgenstierne, M. Lacote, Dr. Printz, Dr. Barnett, 
(B.S.O.S., I., 3, 1920, p. 35 ff.). Dr. Thomas (J.R.A.S., 1922, 
79 ff.), Pisharoti, Dr. Sukthankar (J.A.O.S., 40, 1920, 243 ff ; 
41, 1921, 1 ff. ; J.B.R.A.S., 1925, p. 126), Ramavatara 
Pandeya, Bhattanathasvami (Ind. Ant., 45, 1916, 189 ff.). 
Rangacarya, Ruddy, Kane and Stein, A. Banerjee-Sastri 
(J.R.A.S., 1921, p. 367) and many others have continued a 
controversy since the publication of the Bhasa dramas by MM. 
Ganapati Sastrl in 1912. If one has to give a full account of 
this controversy it may well-nigh fill a volume and yet the contro- 
versy cannot yet be regarded as having reached a conclusive 
stage. It cannot be expected of us to enter into any elaborate 
detail about this controversy, but it may be regarded desirable to 
state some of the salient features regarding the* controversy. 


oceuxB in Pralij fid, Avimaraka And Abht^eka and the 2nd line occurs also in Paficardtra, 
Again, the passage 

limpativa tamo'ngdni var^aiiv&iljanar(i nabhalj, I 
asatpuru^aseveva df^^ir viphafatdrri gat& II 
occurs in Cdrudatta and Bdla^carila, 
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MM. Ganapati Sastrl came across a bundle of palm-leaf MSS. 
of ndtakas in the Manalikkara Matham near Padmanabhapurara, 
written in old Malayalam character. These MSS. proved to be 
10 rupalcas and subsequently an eleventh rupaka was found 
and later on he found from one Govinda Pisharodi two 
ndtakas of a similar character named Abhiseka-ndtaka and 
Pratimd-ndtaka. Subsequently to this he found that the 
Palace Library of Travancore contained a MS. of each of 
these two books. So altogether these IZrupakas were discovered 
which were never seen or heard of before. In this connection it 
is well worth noting that there is the practice in the Malayalam 
country from very ancient times of having Sanskrit ndtakas 
staged in the temples by the priests in which often kings parti- 
cipated. 

In the ordinary ndtakas generally a ndndi verse is given 
and then the stage-direction (nandyante sutradhdrah) but in 
the newly found dramas we have first the stage-direction 
(ndndyante tatah pravUati sutradhdrah) and then we have a 
mahgala-iloka. Again, instead of the word prastdvand these 
ndtakas use the sthdpand. There is, again, no mention of the 
name of the author and of the work in the sthdpand as is usual to 
find in the prastdmnd of other dramas. In these dramas again 
there is at the end of the drama a sentence announcing the fact 
that such and such a drama (giving the name) is finished. In the 
dramas of Bhasa we have always a prayer to the effect “ May our 
greatest of kings or may our king rule the land.” 

Now, since the author’s name is not given in any of the 
dramas, two questions naturally arise : (1) who are the authors 
of the dramas, (2) are they all from the one hand, or they 
are written by different men ? Further questions arise as 
follows ; Assuming, for reasons presently to be adduced, that 
Bhasa is the author of one or two or all these dramas, was 
there one Bhasa, or an earlier and a later Bhasa ; and about some 
of these dramas a further question may be raised as to whether 
there was more than one drama of the same name written by 
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different authors, or by two authors of the same name, an 
earlier and a later. 

The earliest mention of Bhasa is made by Kalidasa in 
Malavikagnimitra along with Saumilla and Kaviputra. We 
know practically nothing of Saumilla and Kaviputra. MM. 
Ganapati Sastrl has urged that these newly found dramas are 
the dramas of this pre-Kalidasa Bhasa. His view has been 
endorsed by most European scholars excepting Dr. Barnett. 
Dr. Ottoztein seems to be unable to pronounce any judgment 
while Dr. Barnett, Pisharoti and Eamavatara Pandeya and 
some other scholars hold that these dramas cannot be of any 
pre-Kalidasa Bhasa, but that they were probably written some- 
time in the 7th century A.D. 

Regarding the supposition that all these dramas were 
written by the same author, MM. Ganapati Sastrl points out 
that the verse limpatloa occurs both in Carudatta and Bdla-carita. 
The sentence kim vaksyatUi hrdayam parisamkitam me occurs 
in the 6th Act of the S vapna-ndtaka and the 4th Act of the 
Ahkiseka and a few such other points of similarity can be 
detected in the plays. 

On the point that Bhasa was the author of the Svapna-vfisava- 
dotta, he refers to the verse of Rajasekhara in the- Kavi-vimar^a 
quoted in the Sukti-muktdvali and Bhasa has been spoken of as 
being the author of the Svapna-vdsavadattd A He also refers to 
Kalidasa’s allusion to Bhasa as well as Bana’s.^ From this 
MM. G. Sastri argues that the word sutradhdrakrtdrambhaih 
means a reference to the stage-direction found in these dramas 
and therefore here Bana’s reference proves that these dramas 
were written by Bhasa ; and we have the ^loka of Rajasekhara 
that Svapna-vasavadatta belonged to the group of Bhasa dramas. 

1 hhdsandiakacakre*pi cchekaih k^ipte pariksitum I 
svapnavdsavadattasya ddhako'bhdnna pdvakah II 

^ siitradhdrakftdiambhairndiakairhahuhhumikaih I 
sapafdkairyaSo lebhe bhdso devakulairiva II 

-Harfa-carita^ Sloka 16, 
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Now, this argument does not appear to be conclusive. 
Pisljaroti refers to the verses of the Kavi-vimar4a in the same con- 
text and shows that Raja^ekhara there attributes Priyadar^ika 
and Ratnaoall to Bhasa.' Raja^ekhara further in the same 
context says that Sriharsa made Bhasa a sahhd~kavi. Doubts 
have also been raised by other scholars as to whether the Kavi- 
vimar^a is at all a work of Raja^ekhara or not. In any case, if 
this Bhasa was the writer of the Soapm-vasavadatta he flourished 
in Sriharsa’s time and cannot be the pre-Kalidasa Bhasa. 
Again, all dramas are really begun by the sutradhara. In the 
ordinary dramas he is already on the stage, recites the nandi- 
Moka and then begins the drama. In the newly found dramas, 
it is suggested, that some one else or the sulradhdra himself 
recites the ndndi without entering the stage and after the ndndi- 
Sloka has been recited probably from behind the stage the 
sutradhdm enters and recites a verse in which he introduces 
the principal personages and in the course of that also offers a 
benediction. Under the circumstances, it is difficult to suppose 
that Bana’s reference sutradhdrakrtdramhhaih refers to the 
special feature of the introductory stage-direction of the dramas. 
Moreover Bana seems to have introduced the word sutradhdrn- 
krtdrambhaify as well as bahubhumikaih and sapatdkaih for 
maintaining his imagery through a double meaning. Had this 
not been so and had the verse any intention of referring to the 
special features of Bhasa’s drama this would have applied to the 
terms bahubhumikaih and sapatdkaih and such new features 
would ha e been discoverable in the newly published dramas. 

It may be worth while to consider a few other references. 
Sarvananda, who probably lived in the 13th or 14th century, 
wrote a commentary on the Amara-kosa called Arnarakosa-tlkd- 
sarvasva. In this work there is a reference to the S capna-vdsava- 
dattd and MM. Sastrl holds that there is a reference to the 

^ ddau hhdsena racitd nd{ika priyadarSikd I 
tasya ratnaoali nnnam ratnamdleva rdjate li 

See Pisharoti’s article on Bhasa Problem, Indian msiorical Quarterly^ 1926, p. 103, 


90-1843B 
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marriage of Udayana with Padmavati and Vasavadatta here/ 
But owing to considerations discussed in the foot-note, it ;nay 
well be doubted whether there is any reference here to the Svapna- 
vasamdatta of MM. G. Sastri. Again, Abhinavagupta also men- 
tions Svapna-vasamdatta and Daridra-carudatta. Here also we have 
no reason to suppose that the Daridra-carudatta is the same as 
our Garudatta-nataka and all we can know from here is that there 
were these two natakas, Svapna-vasavadatta and Daridra-caru- 
datta^ and we know really nothing of their authorship. Again, 
Vamana in the 3rd adhydya of the 4th adhikarana of his Kdoyd- 
lankdra-sutravrtti quotes a passage without naming the book or 
the author and this passage is found in the printed text of 
Soapna-vasavadatta in the 4th Act. There are also, two other 
quotations from Vamana which may be traced in the 4th 
Act of the Pralijm-yaugandharayana and the 1st Act of 
the Garudatta-nataka.'^ The verse limpatlva tamo’hgdni found 


^ The passage in the Amara-ti^d-sarvasva is as follows : — 
trividhah ^fhgdrah dharmdrthakdmabhinnah tatrddyo yathd nandayantydrri hrdhmana’ 
bhojanam dvtttyah svadeiam dlmasdl kartum udayanasya padmdvaUpartnayah artha^pigdra- 
strtiyah svapnavdsavadatte tasyaiva vdsavadattdpannayah. The passage has been otherwise 
put by MM. G-. Sastri in his Introduction to the Svapna-vdsavadaitd : — svadeSamdtmasdt 
kartum udayanasya padmdvatipannayah arthahhgdrah svapnavdsavadatte tftiyastasyaiva- 
vdsavadattdparinayah kdmaSrhgdrah. It will be seen that by translating the word svapna 
vasavadatte before trtiya the meaning has been absolutely changed. If the former is the 
right reading as I suppose it is, then the work <S't)apna-t'dsaradaf fa referred to here, would 
describe Vdsavadattd-parinayah and not Padmdvati-parinayah as is found in the printed text 
of the Svapna-vasavadatta published by MM. G. Sastrl. Granting that MM. G. Sastri’s 
reading is correct, we have only the evidence here of a Svapna-vasavadatta in which two 
marriages are described of Padmavati and VasavadattS. But in the printed text only one 
marriage is described and even then, as a story is taken from an older source, it does not rule 
out tliat there may have been two Svapna-vdsavadattds and it does not prove that it is a 
work of Bbasa. 

See Pisharoti’s article on Bbasa Problem, Indian Historical Quarterly^ 1925. 

2 Saracchaidhkagaurena vdtdviddhena bhdmini I 
kd^apu^palavenedarn sdhupdiarp mukharri mama II 

—Vamana, IV. 3. 

Cf, 4th Act of the Svapna-vasavadatta, 
yo bharttxpin^asya kfte na yudhyet I 

— Vamana, V. 2, 

Cf. 4th Act, PratijM-yaugandhardyana, 
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in the Kamjadar^a of Dandin occurs also in the Bdlacarita 
and the Garudatta. But so far as these are concerned, 
these prove practically nothing regarding the authorship of the 
dramas or their being the works of the same hand. Again, in 
the 3rd uddyota of the Dhvanydloka-locam a passage is quoted 
as belonging to the S oapna-vdsavadatta, but it does not occur 
in the printed text,. This ^loka is not only to be found in 
the Soapna-vasavadatta but MM. G. Sastri himself admits that 
we cannot imagine any situation in the Svapm-vasavadatta in 
which such a passage could have occurred. It is rather curious 
that an authority like Abhinavagupta should make any error of 
this type. Again, in the explanation of the 85th kdrikd of the 
()th chapter of the Sdhitya-darpana a sloka is referred to as 
having been quoted from the Bala-carita but this is not available 
in the printed text nor can a proper situation be imagined for it, 
in it. But Bhamaha gives a description of events in his chapter 
on Nydya-oirodha which tallies with similar descriptions in the 
PralijM-ndtaka and a passage from it is found repeated in Prakrt 
in the same ndtaka. But Bhamaha does not mention anything 
about the name of the ndtaka or its author. Again, the same 
reference that is found in Sarvananda’s Tikd-sarvasva, is found 
in the Ndtaka-laksana-ratna-kosa. In the Kaumudl-mahotsava 
we find reference to Avimaraka the hero and Kurahgi the heroine 
but this is not probably a reference to the printed drama Avi- 
mdraka. A 14th century commentary on the Sakuntald says 
that the sutradhdra of the play Gdrudatta uses Prakrt and this 
is testified in the printed text of the Gdrudatta. The Nd^ya- 
darpana again mentions a drama called the Daridra-carudatta 
but the verse quoted in the Ndtya-darpana from the Svapna- 
vasaoadatta is not found in it though we may imagine a situation 
for it in S oapna-vdsavadatta IV. Again, in the Ndtaka-laksana- 
ratna-kosa a verse is quoted from the Gdrudatta, the contents of 


Again, yds&tfi balirbhavati, etc. 


— Vamana, V. 1. 


Cf. 1st Act of the Cdrudatta-naiaka. 
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which is traceable to the Mrcchahatika but not to the Carudatta- 
ndtaka. But we have nowhere in these passages any reference 
to Bhasa. Again, Saradatanaya has a quotation in his Bhdva- 
praka^ana from the Svapna-vasavadatta It is not available in 
the printed text but a situation corresponding to it can be ima- 
gined in the 6th Act of the Svapna-vasavadatta. In an article 
MM. Ganapati Sastri refers to a passage from the Sfhgara- 
prakdH of Bhojadeva of the 11th century wherein the plot of 
the 5th Act of the printed text of the S vapna-vdsavadatta is 
delineated, but unfortunately there is no mention here of Bhasa 
as the author of the Svapna-vasavadatta. The NaUja-darpana, 
however, mentions Daridra-cdrudatta but not the author, but he 
refers to the Svapna-vasavadatta as being a work of Bhasa and 
gives a quotation from it, as we have already said.''* 

Now let us sum up the position. Tliere is undoubtedly an 
old pre-Kalidasa Bhasa. Bhasa is known to Bana-Bhatta, but 
whether this Bhasa was the pre-Kalidasa Bhasa or if we believe 
the testimony of the Kavi-vimarsa ot Raja^ekhara, a contemporary 
of himself, we do not know. Practically none of the verses quoted 
in different books as belonging to the Svapna-vasavadatta or other 
texts, are found in the printed text. Of all the dramas only 
the Svapna-vasavadatta has been mentioned as being the work 
of Bhasa in the Ndtya-darpana, but the quotation does not 
tally with the text of the printed be ok. The quotation from the 
Ndtaka-laksana-ratna-kosa also show’s that there existed a version 
of the Svapna-vasavadatta with at least a different sthdpand and 
there were at least some scenes in it which were not found in 
the printed text. These and other evidences, when put together, 
lead us to conclude that we are prepared to agree that Bhasa 
had written the Svapna-vasavadatta. But that the present text 

^ The Sfngdra’prakd^a (11th century) describes the plot of the 5th Act as follows : 
svapnavdsavadatte padmavattm asvasthdm drafiur(i rdjd samudragfhakarp gatah I 
padmdtatirahitar(i ca tadavalokya tasyd eva Gayane susvdpa I vdsavadattatp ca svapnavad 
asvapne dadar^a I svapndyamdnaica vdsavadattdm dbahhd§e I svapnasahdena ceha 
svdpo vd svapnadarianarp vd svapndyitarp vd vivak^itam I 

^ N apyadarpanat pp. 53 and 84. 
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should be identically the same work is more than what we 
can say. It is strange that there should be no reference to 
the works of Bhasa that are now attributed to him in the 
printed texts of the T. S. Series. It is also strange that the few 
quotations that have referred to the Svapna-vasavadatta should 
not be available in the printed text and that other references 
to other texts, like the Bdla-carita or the Daridracarudatta 
should not be traceable to the printed text. It may be that 
when other MSS. are available such quotations may be traceable. 
But I doubt it very much. In any case, until such MSS. are 
available we cannot say that the primed text of the Svapna- 
vasavadatta is the Svapna-vasavadatta of pre-Kalidasa Bhasa. 

Judging the evidences as a whole it seems to be probable 

# 

that these works probably are texts adapted from the work of an 
old Bhasa by castigation and insertion to suit the convenience of 
the theatrical audience at the temples in Travancore. It is for 
this reason that though the name of the drama is given in the 
end, the name of the author is not given, for the editor who 
pruned the text of Bhasa could not pass it off as a work of Bhasa 
before an audience which knew what Bhasa’s works were. 
Neither could he advertise his own name as an editor of Bhasa, 
for the editing was made for the convenience of staging and not 
for the improvement of the text. It may in this connection be 
pointed out that the so-called S vapna-vasavadatta of the T. S. 
Series is actually called the Svapna-ndtakam and not the Svapna- 
vasavadatta. The shortening was unnecessary if it was not 
intended to distinguish it from the Svapna-vasavadatta. The 
fact that the Vru-bhahga is not a tragedy in one Act but a 
detached intermediate Act of some drama is also quite obvious. 
It seems to me, however, that probably all these dramas, to 
whosoever their authorship may be due, were edited either by the 
same editor or by the same circle of editors. 

Much has been made by the different scholars ‘regarding the 
difference between nandyante sutradharah and nandyante pravi- 
iati sutradharah. It should be observed in this connection that 
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there may be three classes of nandi — a nandi may be a mahgala- 
Moka, written by the author of the drama, as is found both in the 
Sakuntala and in the VikramorvaSl. There is another class of 
nandi which is an auspicious ceremony to be performed for the 
performance of the drama, which varied differently according 
to local custom and practice. As this did not form any part 
of the actual drama this was left out of consideration and was 
included within stage-directions. It is for this reason that 
this position is left off as nandyante, i.e., after the nandi has 
been finished. The writer of the drama does not bother himself 
as to what may be the nature of this nandi. The third class 
of nandi was an auspicious verse which was recited by a 
sUtradhara, paripar^vika or a sthapaka. In a drama like the 
Sakuntala, we have first the auspicious verse yd srstih etc. 
which is intended by the poet for the auspicious ending 
of the work. This is no part of the actual drama that is 
played. Then came the nandi, about the nature of which 
the poet is silent. The sUtradhara was present on the stage 
when the nandi ceremony was performed. When the ceremony 
was over, he started his speech in order to introduce the drama. 
In the so-called Bhasa plays the sUtradhara is not supposed to 
be present when the nandi ceremony was being done. I fancy 
that this may be due to the fact that some articles of the 
auspicious rights of the temple wherein the play was staged, 
was made and the sUtradhara being of a lower caste was not 
present there. When this nandi of auspicious rights was 
finished he entered the stage and recited his own nandi. In 
most cases the sort of verse as prescribed for the sUtradhara' s 
ndndi tallies with the sutradhara's nandi of the so-called 
Bhasa plays ; but it does not tally with the ndndi of Kalidasa, for 
a nandi should be either of 12 or 8 syllables ; which condition - 
was not satisfied in a sragdhara or a ^drdUla-vikrl^ita metre. 

Eegarding the date of Bhasa, the argument of MM. 
Ganapati Sastri based on the priority of Bhamaha to Kalidasa 
and Bhamaha’s possible reference to the story contained in 
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Bhaaa’s dramas, seems to be extremely improbable. His state- 
ment that Bhamaha was prior to Gunadhya is also wholly 
unbelievable. Our reasons for this contention may well be 
consulted in our treatment of Bhamaha’s date in the Chapter 
on Alanikara and our note on Gunadhya. But it cannot be 
gainsaid that Bhasa was already a celebrated and old writer 
in the time of Kalidasa, for Kalidasa refers to him as prathita- 
yaidh (of well-spread celebrity) and contrasts himself as a new 
(nava) writer, while Bhasa’s work is regarded as old (purdna). 
,We can, therefore, safely place him at least two to three 
centuries before Kalidasa. There is no reference to Bhasa in any 
pre-Kalidasa documents. This pre-Kalidasa Bhasa may thus be 
believed to have lived in the 3rd century B.C. In the Pratinid- 
ndtaka (5th Act) a reference is made to a Mdnavlya-Dharma^dstra, 
a Bdrhaspatya-ArthaUstra, a N ydyasdstra of Medhatithi and a 
Prdcetasa-3rdd(lhakalpa. But nothing can be made out of it. 
The Yoga^dstra and the Arlhasdslra have been referred to in the 
Aoimdraka and the Pratijm-yaugandhardyana . But nothing 
important can be made out of this for the Yogaidstra, the Artha- 
idstra and the Mdnavlya-Dharma^dstra are certainly older than 
Bhasa. We do not know of any Nydya^dstra by Medhatithi. 
In language, the style of Bhasa seems to stand between Kalidasa 
and A^vaghosa. The Prakrt also is older than that used in 
the classical dramas. On this evidence, Winternitz would 
place Bhasa in the 3rd century or the first half of the 4th 
century A.D.’* 

Most of the stories are drawn from the Mahdhhdrata. 
Krsna and Rama legends also play their part in the Bdla-carita 
and the dramas Pratimd-ndtaka and Abhiseka-ndtaka . The story 
of the Svapna-ndtaka and Pratijm-yaugandhardyana are drawn 
from Gunadhya’s Brhat-kathd and probably also that of 
Avimdraka and Daridra-cdrudatta. 

^ See Leany, Z.D.M.G., 1917, p. 203 ff., sec also Lindeiiau, Bhasa Studien, p. 14 ff., 
who believes Bhasa to have lived after 200 A.D. A^vaghosa and Bharata probably lived 
l^etween 100 and 200 A.D. 
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The plays of Bhasa have been differently classified by 
different people.^ We may thus divide them as follows : (i) the 
Udayana plays — Svapna and Pratijfid ; {ii) Fiction or original 
plays — Avimdraka and Gamdatla; {Hi) the Mahdbhdrata plays — 
Bdlacarita, Duta-ghatotkaca, Duta-vdkya, Karnabhdra, Panca- 
rdtra, Vruhhahga, Madhyama-vydyoga; (iv) the Rdmdyana 
plays — Pratimd and Ahhiseka — altogether 13 plays. 

Some of the South Indian plays, e.g , the Matta-vildsa, 
Kalydna-saugandhika, TapatHsamvarana, etc. and the southern 
manuscripts of the Sakiintald and the Ndgdnanda, display some 
structural peculiarity.^ But the plays of Bhasa show some 
special structural peculiarity : (i) they begin with the same stage-, 
direction.® (ii) The sutradhdra recites only one mahgala-iloka 
and in some of the dramas the dramatic persons are introduced 
in the mahgala-iloka {Hi) Excepting Karnabhdra we have 
sthdpand instead of prastdoand. {iv) The name of the book is 
given in the conclusion but the author’s name is absent, {v) 
Excepting some of the dramas, they all begin in the sthdpand 
with the same kind of phraseology.’’ {vi) The epilogues are 
nearly identical.® 

The dramas of Bhasa not only ignored the rules of the 
Ndtya-idstra in introducing death and violent action on the 
stage, but they also used the word drya-putra as a term of 
address from a servant, whereas drya-putra is generally the term 
of address from a wife to her husband. The dramatic devices 

^ Winternitz, O.Z. IX, followed by Devadhara, Plays, etc. Lindenau, Bhasa Siudien, 
p. 16; Jahagirdar, I.A , 1931, pp. 42-44; Svarupa, Vision. Introduction, p. 10. 

* See Bhasa — .4 Study, Pusalker, 1940. They all begin with the lines : aye kinnu 
khalu mayi vijhdpanavyagre §abda iva huyaie, 

^ ndndyante tatah praviSati sutradhdrah, 

* Svapna, Pratijfid, Paflcardtra and Pratimd. 

5 evam dryamiSrdn vijfldpaydmi. aye, kinnu khalu mayi vijfldpanavyagre iabda iva 
Sruyate. ahga paiydmi. The Pratijfid^ Cdrudatta, Avimdraka and Pratimd use a different 
form. 

® They use the verse : 

imdrp sdgaraparyantdrp himavad-vindhya^kur^ialdm I 
mahimekdtapatrdhkdrp rdjasirphah praSdstu ndfy y 
Qdradatta and Duta-ghatotkaca have no epilogues. 
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are also similar in most of the plays ; such as, the constant 
^ecourse to akaSahhdsitam, description of battles, duels, etc. 
The entrance of persons of high ranks preceded by the words 
ussaraha, ussaraha. The communication of the intervening 
events is by a chamberlain, who addresses the female door-keeper 
in somewhat the same phraseology. The door-keeper is often 
addressed with the same phraseology, such as nivedyatam, 
nivedyatdin. The dramatic characters often knoiv what is 
passing in others’ minds.' We also often notice the same kind 
of ideas, such as, (i) the best weapon of a hero is his hand ; 
(ii) Narada is described as inciting quarrels. {Hi) Dbrtarastra is 
described as having been made blind through the jealousy of the 
gods, (iv) Arjuna’s exploits with the Kirata is described in the 
same terms in DFita-vdkya, Dfita ghatotkaca and Dru-bhdhya 
(r) Inference of the existence of cities from the watering of trees. 
(vi) The idea that kings live in their sacrifices. 

The dramatic device of patdkdsthdna is used in Pratijnd, 
Act II, Abhiseka V, Avimdraka, Act II, Pancardtra, Act I, 
Pratimd, Act I. 

Again, similar forms of irony and dramatic situations 
{Prati., V. 20 (p. 107) and Abhiseka, II. 18 (p. 27), in Bdla. 
(p. 61) and Panca. (p. 87) are sometimes introduced. The same 
expressions are sometimes used in different dramas. The use of 
common imagery of a peculiar character, the introduction of 
similar dramatic scenes and even the use of similar unique 
expressions and vocabulary and the recurrence of the same verses 
and long prose passages, grammatical solecisms and Prakrt 
archaisms all go to prove that whatever may have been the 
original of these plays, they all were the products of the same 
hand. 

But howsoever Professor Pusalker and others may try to 
explain the absence of the verses quoted from Bhasa by other 
writers in the printed T. S. texts by inventing situations where 

^ See Dhdsat Pusalker, p. 8. 

2 See Bhasa bv Pusalker for details. 
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their verses might have occurred and by attributing everything to 
clerical error, the facts remain that these are not found in the' 
T. S. texts^ so even though we are willing to believe that the 
texts originally belonged to the author, it cannot be denied that 
they suffered much alteration and nothing is settled about the 
point that they were written by a pre-Kalidasa Bhasa. 

Bana refers to a Bhasa and it is possible that this is a 
reference to a pre-Kalidasa Bhasa. Now pataha means anka and 
banner* and bhumika means composition and change of dress. 
Thus the verse may be translated thus : — Bhasa attained fame 
by his introduction of dramas with the stage manager (carpenter) 
and with many actors and its division in many acts like the 
houses of gods which are commenced with the carpenter’s line 
and have many floors and banners. In my opinion this suggests 
that Bhasa was the first to start the classical drama as starting 
with a Sutradhara and a compound of many players in diverse 
dress and also of many acts. This would make Bhasa a very old 
writer who according to Bana gave the structure and form to the 
classical drama and therefore attained such great fame. But yet 
we have no evidence that this Bhasa was the writer of the 
T. S. S. plays, as they now stand. But we are prepared to agree 
that though there may have been castigations, modifications and 
changes, on the whole they reveal the composition of the old 
Bhasa. Since we have placed Kalidasa in the 1st century B.C. 
and since we find that there is no A^okan influence of the 
prohibition of sacrifices and since we also find the great prevalence 
of image-worship at the time, and for sundry other reasons as 


sutradhdrakxtdramhhair na^akairbahuhhumikaih I 
sapatdkairyaSo lehhe hhdso devakulairiva II 

^Harsa-carita . 

patdkd vaijayantydrp ca saubhdgye*hke dhvaje'pi ca 

— Viiva 


hhdmikdracandydrp sydd veSdniaraparigrahe 

— Medini 


Kularp janapade gjlie 
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the style and the like, our conjecture is that he was probably a 
writer of the Mauryya times. It seems also probable that he 
lived at a time when the Mahahhdrata tales had not been worked 
up in the present form. The characterisation of Duryyodhana and 
his consent in giving back to the Pandavas half the kingdom are 
such radical changes of the story of Mahahhdrata that no writer 
could have introduced those tales without giving a rude shock 
to public feelings at a time when the Mahahhdrata had been 
codified in the present form. His tendency to write different 
types of dramas also supports the view that he was writing at a 
time when these various forras^f drama were gradually evolving 
out. 

In the Duta-kdvya a scene from the Udyoga-parva is depicted. 
Bhisma was being appointed as the general. When Krsna comes 
with a message of conciliation and peace, Duryyodhana tries to 
insult him by looking at a picture portraying the scene of the 
pulling of Draupadi’s hair and clothes and has a wordy conver- 
sation with him. After this he tries to arrest him but Krsna 
shows his cosmic form and Duryyodhana flies away. Krsna’s 
weapons, Sudarsana, etc., appear but finding Krsna pacified, go 
away. Dhrtaras^ra falls at his feet and mollifies him. The 
portrait scene and the appearance of Krsna’s weapons are new 
modifications on the story of the Mahahhdrata. In the Mahd- 
hhdrata, Dhrtarastra is the Emperor but here Duryyodhana is the 
real Emperor as well as a mighty warrior, whereas in the Mahd- 
hhdrata he is only a wicked man. It is either a vydyoga or a 
vUhi. 


Karna-bhsra 

Karna was appointed general after Drona. He asked Salya 
to drive the chariot where Arjuna was fighting. He is held back 
for a moment by the memory of his relationship with the 
Pandavas and tells Salya the story of how he received new 
weapons from Para^urama. In the meanwhile, Indra in the 
form of a Brahmin asked for his natural armour which he gives 
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away to him in spite of the warning of Salya. Indra sends 
Vimala, a Sakti, to Karna. Karna asks Snlja to drag the 
chariot to the battle-field. 

In the Epic, the story of the giving away of the natural 
armour happens earlier, while the Pandavas were in the forest. 
The introduction of the episode in the midst of the work makes 
Karna appear nobler. Salya is more sympathetic to Karna than 
in the Epic. It is a vyayoga and also an instance of utsrstikdhka. 

DuTA-CtHATOTKACA 

In this play Ghatotkaca is represented as going to Dhrta- 
rastra on the death of Abhimanyu, to tell him that this foul 
deed will be avenged. Dhrtarastra himself was quite angry with 
his sons and Jayadratha for the commission of the act and had 
assured them that nothing would save them from the arrows of 
the Pandavas. The embassy of Ghatotkaca is a new introduction, 
which does not occur in the Epic. 

Uru-bhanga 

Whereas in the Epic the family of Duryyodhana is far away 
from the battle-field, in this drama after the club-fight between 
Bhima and Duryyodhana, when Duryyodhana was struck in the 
thigh against the rules of fight, the poet utilises the opportunity 
of demonstrating Duryyodhana’s softer sentiments towards his 
father, wife and child. Duryyodhana also shows great patience 
and forbearance in trying to dissuade Balarama and A^vatthama 
from avenging his death by killing the Pandavas. He also 
confesses that he has done more ill to the Pandavas than they 
had done to him. 

It is an utsrstikdhka. 

Madhyama-vyayoga 

It is a story w’hich is wholly invented. It depicts the 
meeting of Bhima and Gha^iotkaca ; the latter was out for secur- 
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ing a victim for his mother and the three sons of a Brahmin were 
all vying with one another for being made a victim. The middle 
one was chosen but as Ghatotkaca was calling for him as 
madhyama, madhyama, Bhima appeared on the scene. Bhima 
offers himself as a victim if Ghatotkaca was able to take him by 
force, in which he fails. Bhima then accompanied Ghatotkaca 
to Hidimba who recognised him. 

PAfifCARATRA 

In this play Duryyodhana performed a sacrifice with Drona 
as the priest and as the dalmnd of the sacrifice Drona requests 
Duryyodhana to settle with the Pandavas by giving them half the 
Empire and Duryyodhana agrees if any news of the Pandavas 
would be got within five days. This being fulfilled, Duryyodhana 
agrees to part with half the kingdom in favour of the Pandavas. 
We have nowhere in the Epic the performance of the sacrifice, 
agreement with Drona and the final parting of half the kingdom 
to the Pandavas, which would have made the Kurnksetra battle 
impossible. It is a samavalcdra. 

Abhiseka 

The scene opens in Kiskindhya and the agreement between 
Sugriva and Rama to help each other. Sugriva challenges Bali 
to fight but when he is worsted in the fight, Riima kills him with 
an arrow. After the death of Bali, Sugriva is anointed king. 
There is much deviation here from the description in the 
Rdmdyana. 

\ 

Bala-carita 

It deals with the early life of Krsna. There are some 
elements in it which does not tally with the description of Krsna 
as we find elsewhere. Though the dancing of the Gopinls is' 
mentioned, we do not find any of the amorous scenes described in 
the Bhdgavata or the Brahma-vaivartta. The girl that is killed 
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by Kamsa has been given birth to by Devakl. After Krsna bad 
killed Kamsa, the old king Ugrasena was released from prison 
and was crowned. 


Avimaraka 

The story of the Avimdraka seems to have been taken either 
from the Brhat-katha or from some floating stories of the time 
which were taken up by the Brhat-katha ; yet the story, as it 
appears, is slightly different from that found in the Kathd- 
sarit-sdgara. It is a long story. It refers to the union of 
Kurangi, daughter of a king, with Avimaraka, who was also 
a prince in disguise in clandestine ways. It is a full-fledged 
ndtaka. 


Pratima 

The Pratimd which is a full-fledged ndtaka, is based on the 
story of the Rdmdydna, with many deviations, both as regards 
plot and as regards the depicting of characters. 

PRATIJNA-YAUGANDIIARAYANA 

It is a story from the Brhat-katha with deviations. In this 
play king Pradyota, willing to give his daughter Vasavadatta in 
marriage to Vatsiraja, took him by a ruse and carried him off to 
his country. There \'atsaraja fell in love with Vasavadatta. By 
a cunning device of the minister Yaugandharayana, Vatsaraja 
succeeded in eloping with Vasavadatta. It has been regarded by 
some as a prakarana and by others as a ndtikd and by others as 
an ihdmrga. 


SVAPNA-VA S A VADATTA 

Udayana Vatsaraja lost a part of his kingdom by the 
invasion of Aruni. The minister Yaugandharayana conceived of 
the plan of making Udayana marry the daughter of the king of 
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Magadha in order to make an ally of him for restoring the 
kingdom conquered by Aruni. Udayana’s wife Vasavadatta, agrees 
with the plan fixed by Yaugandharayana and arrives at Rajagrha 
in an dirama, posing herself as a sister of Yaugandharayana. 
Padmavatl, the daughter of the Magadha king, comes there and 
meets Vasavadatta in disguise. Padmavatl agrees to the request 
of Yaugandharayana to keep with her Vasavadatta. A rumour 
is afloat that there is a great fire at Lavanaka in which both 
Y'augandharayana and Vasavadatta perished. Vasavadatta des- 
cribes to Padmavatl the beauty of Udayana. A betrothal of 
Padmavatl with Udayana is arranged. The marriage of Udayana 
takes place. But the king Udayana, though he had heard of the 
death of Vasavadatta in the Lavanaka fire and though he had 
married Padmavatl, was still in very much grief for her. In 
one scene Udayana was asleep on bed and Vasavadatta, mistaking 
him to be Padmavatl sleeps beside him. But the king, in his 
dream calls out for Vasavadatta and recognises Vasavadatta. 
But she leaves hastily. Udayana then with the combined 
forces that belonged to him and the king of Magadha, 
regains his kingdom. His mother-in-law the Queen Aiigara- 
vatU had sent him a picture of Udayana and Vasavadatta. 
Padmavatl recognises in the portrait Avantika, who was 
in the disguise of Vasavadatta with her. At this time 
a Brahmin, who was Yaugandharayana in disguise, is 
announced and Vasavadatta is brought in and when her veil is 
removed, she is recognised and Padmavatl pays her homage to 
Vasavadatta. 


CSRUDATTA 

No precise information is available regarding the source 
of the story. It is very closely allied to the story of the 
Mrcchakatika. It is a prakarana} 

^ For materials io the study of Bhasa and a masterly treatment of the subject in detail 
reference may be made to Bhasa — A Stud^, by A. D. Pusalker. 
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Kalidasa 

Much has been written in the East and the West about the 
date of Kalidasa/ There is a story that Kalidasa was the son 
of a Brahmin, but early in life he was a cowherd boy. He, 
however, succeeded in marrying a princess and being shamed by 
her, he adored the goddess Kali through whose grace he became 
a great scholar and poet. Hence his name was Kalidasa/ 
Another Ceylonese tradition makes him a contemporary of the 
poet Kumaradasa of the 6th century A.D.® Hoernle says that 
Kalidasa was like a hook to which many stories hanged, although 
they have no historical validity.* 

All that we may learn from Kalidasa’s own works is that 
he was probably devoted to Siva. He also adores Visnu as the 
incarnation of Brahman and he praises Brahman as the original 
cause of the world. He seems to have been quite familiar to 


^ See G. Hutb, Die Zeit des Kalidasa, Diss , Berlin, 1890 and B. Liebich, Indo- 
germaniscUe Forschungen, 1912-18, p. 198 fif. 

2 See T^riknS,thek*3 Geschichte des Buddhismus, translated by k. Schiefner, p. 76 ff; 
R. Vasudeva TulRi, Indian Antiguary, 1878, p. 116 ff; M.T. Narasirabiengar, Indian 
Antiquary, 1910, p. 236. 

3 See T. W. Rliys Davids and C. Beiidall, J.K.A.S., 1888, p. 148 ff., and p. 440; 
W. Geiger, Literatur und Sprache der Singhalesen (Grundriss 1, 10), p. 3 ff. ; H. M. Vidyfi- 
bbu? pa, J.A.S.B., 1893, p. 212 ff ; J. E. Seneviratne, The Life of Kalidas, Colombo, 1901. 
The life of Kalidasa has been dramatised in Ceylon. Tbe life of Kalidasa is found in later 
works like the Bhoja-prahandha and is current in the oral tradition of the pundits, wherein 
be is said to have been at first a very foolish man who was cutting the branch of tbe tree on 
which he was sitting. A princess had made the wager that she would marry tbe scholar 
who would defeat her in discussion. Many scholars were defeated by her and some of them, 
wanting to take their revenge, put forth Kalidasa as their teacher who was so wise thit he 
remained silent. By a clever ruse they convinced ths princess of the scholarship of the 
speechless man. The laiy discovered her mistake in her bridal night. She kicked him 
out of her bed. He tlien adored Sarasvatl and became a great poet and went to see the prin- 
cess. The princess asked him what he wanted. He replied— asti ka^cid vag-viSe^ah, 
To immortalise his first speech with the princess he wrote three works beginning with asti 
{Kumdra-sambhava)^ haScit {Megha^dUta) and vdk (Raghu-vaip>h), 

4 Grierson and Hoernle, J.A.B.S , 1906, p. 692 ff, and 699 ff ; also see Die Anekdoten 
ilher Kdliddsa in Ballala'e Bhoja-prahandha by Th. Pa vie, J.A. 1864, pp. 386-431 ; S. M. 
Natesa Sastri, Ind Ant, 18, p. 40ff. ; see also Geschichten wie si e die Pandits von Ujjain 
noch heute erzdhlen by Jackson, J.AtO.S.^ 1901, p. 831 ff. 
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the doctrine of Vedanta, Samkhya and Yoga,' He seems to 
have travelled much over India and was well-acquainted with 
the geography of India and outside India. He shows his. 
acquaintance with the geography of India in his Megha-duta 
and it seems that he had carefully observed the actual progress 
of the monsoon in India. He was a well-known scholar and 
often loved to depict the old picture of living the varnairama- 
dharma. He is not only acquainted with the science of poetry 
and dramaturgy but has sufficient knowledge of the pictorial art 
as well. He was well-versed in all the sciences including Astro- 
nomy and Grammar, as well as in Erotics and Polity.* He 
frequently in many places uses the ^ahdalankara called yamaka 
and refers to and uses many alahkdras in it.® He had also, as is 
evident from the VikramorvaM, sufficient knowledge of music, 
singing and dancing. From his special partiality to UjjayinI 
it has been suggested that his home was probably in UjjayinI. 
The title of the drama, Vikramormil has an allusion,, it has 
been suggested, to Vikramaditya, in whose court he might 
have lived."* Tradition says that he was one of the nine jewels 
of Vikramaditya’s court,® the others being Vararuci, Dhanvantari, 
Ksapanaka, Araarasimha, Sahku, Vetala-bhatta, Ghatakarpara 
and Varaha-mihira. But this traditional account seems to 


^ See E.MTi 9 , An Investigation into some of Kahdasa's Views, Evaobyille, Indiana, 
1884; M. T. Narasimbi Ivengar, Kalidasa's Religion and Philosophy , Indian Antiquary, 
1910, p. 236 ff ; alao Krisuamacbarya, p. 78 (I. 

2 See Haraprasada Sastrl, J.B.O.R S., 1916. p. 180. In his comparisons we find 
allusions to technical grammatical terms ; Hillebrandfc, Kalidasa, p. 143 ; seo also p. 20 ff. ; 
N. G. Mazumdar’s article in Indian /4nt»^Mary, 1918, p. 95; Tucci, R.S.O., 1923, p. 9 ff., 
p. 22 ff ; A. H. Shah, Kautilya and Kdhddsa, in O.J.M.S., Vol. X No. 4 and Vol XI, 1*3. 

3 See Hillebrandt, Kdtiddsa, p. 107 ff. 

* See Bhau Daji in Nandargikar’s Intiodiiction to his edition of the /fagihu-cotn^a, 
p. 35 ff. 

5 Haraprasad Sastrl, in J.B.O.R.S , 1, 1916, p. 197 ff.. thought that it could be proved 
that Kalidasa 'a home was in Malva. Pandit LiachcLldbar in his article, The Birth-Place 
of Kdliddsa (Delhi University publication No. 1, 1926) says that his home was in Kashmir. 
It is also supposed by many that he was born in Vidarbha because he wrote in the Vaidarbhl 
style; N. G. Mazumder, Indian ylnfigwart/, 1918, p. 261 ; F, G. Peterson, J.R A.S*, 1926, 
p. 726. Even Bengal has been clai ned by some to have been the birth-place of the poet. 

92^1343B 
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have little historical value.* Further, the astronomer Varaha- 
mihira lived probably in the first half of the 6th century. No 
king at his time had the title of Vikramaditya. The style of 
Kalidasa as well as bis astronomical views are older than those of 
Varaha-mihira.® So also Dhanvantari, the author of a medical 
glossary, is older than Amarasiinha, and he has in his glossary 
utilised Kalidasa.® Ksapanaka was a lexicographer. He wrote 
a work called the Anekartha-kosa, which is quoted in the Guna- 
ratna-mahodadhi. Ghatakarpara wrote a kavya called the Ghata- 
karpara-kdvya. It has commentaries, such as^ those by Vaidya- 
natba, Vindhye^varlprasada, Taracandra, Govardbana, Ku^ala- 
kavi and Abhinavagupta, the last-named one being called the 
Ghatakarpara-kulaka-vrtti. Vararuci is known as a grammarian. 
About 22 books are ascribed to him of which 13 are works on 
grammar, one on lexicon, the Prakrt Grammar, Prdkrla- 
prakdia, one on medicine, one on rdja-mti and two kdvyas called 
the Rdk§asa-kdvya and Vararuci-vdkya-kavya and other works. 
But it is doubtful whether all these were written by him . We know 
nothing of Sanku, but we know one called Sankuka, who wrote 


^ It has been sometimes erroneously asserted that Kalidasa had written an astrological 
text Jyotirvidahharana which was prohally written in the 16th century A.D. ; see A. Wcber» 
Z.D.M.G., 1868, p. 708 ff. 

A reference to the nava-ratna is found as early as 948 A.D. in an Inscription in Buddha- 
Gaya. The Inscription is however lost and it is only on the evidence of a doubtful copy of 
Wilmot and a translation of it by Charles Wilkins {Asiatic Researches, 1806, p. 284 ff.) that 
it is known. Winternitz says that Wilmot was a victim to erroneous belief. See also A. 
Holtzmann, Ober den griechischen Ursprung des indischenTierkreises, Karlsruhe, 1841,18 flf., 
p. 27 £f. See also Zachariae, Die indtschen WorterbUcher, p. 18 f ; Fleet, Indian Antiquary, 
1901, p. 3 f. 

* Jacobi, Z. D. M. G., 1876, p. 304 fl. 

* Zachariae, Beitrdge zur indischen Lexikographie, Berlin, 1883, p. 37. Dhanvantari 
wrote a Nighai}\a called the Dhanvantarinighanpa, Other works ascribed to him are ; 
Ou§adha’prayoga, Kdla^ifidna, Cikitsd-tattva-vijMna, Cikitsd-dlpikd, Cikitsd-sdra , Bdla- 
oikiisdt Yoga-cintdmai^i, Yoga-dipikd, Vidyd^prakd^a-cikitsd^ Var&ha*mibira in his Paflca* 
siddhdntika takes 606 A. D. as the epoch year of his calculations. Many works of astronomy 
are attributed to him, such as, BfhaUsarphiid, Aru(}ha-jdtaka, Kdh-cakra, Kriydkairava* 
candrikd, Jdtaka-kaldnidhi, Jdtaka-sdra or Laghu-jdtaka, Daivajfla-vallabhd, Pafica-siddhdn* 
tikd, PraSna-candrikd, Bfhat^jdtaka, Mayura*ciir(^ka, MuhurtU’grantha, Yoga-ydtrd^ 
Yogdrnava, Va^a-kalikd, Sdrdvali^ 
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Bhuvanabhyudaya and a work on alamkdra and also a 
commentary on Bharata’s Ndtya-sastra. We know nothing of 
Vetalabhatta. Amarasimka was undoubtedly the celebrated 
writer of the lexicon cafled Amara-kosa or NamalihgdnuMsana. 
It had no less than 37 commentaries, some of which have been 
published and the others are available in manuscripts. He is 
also reputed to be a grammarian and as such he has been men- 
tioned in Bopadeva’s Kavikalpadritma. It is difficult to say 
how many of the nine jewels lived in the court of Vikramaditya, 
but many scholars of the present day believe that at least 
Kalidasa lived in the court of Vikramaditya of UjjayinI, who is 
supposed to have started the Vikrama era to signalise his victory 
over the Sakas in the year 58 B. C.* 

There has been a great controversy regarding the date of 
Kalidasa. Some have tried to prove that he belonged to the 1st 
or 2nd century B. C.^ If it could be proved that A4vagbo§a in 
his Saundaranatida or the Buddha-carita borrowed from Kalidasa, 
the contention could be proved.® But on this point, no infallible 
judgment can be made, though there are evident similarities 
between the writings of the two authors. 

Chandragupta II and Skandagupta assumed the title of 
Vikramaditya as evidenced by numismatic proofs. Chandragupta 

' See Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p 532 ff, 571, 581 (E. J. Rapson); Kielhorn, 
Indian Antiquary, 1890, p. 316, had for the first time demonstrated that the Vikrama erft 
wa$ identical with the Malava era. 

* K. G. Sankara, and K. M. Shembavnekar and Dhirendranath Mukerji in the latter’s 
-article on the Gupta era {DauJatpnr College Magazine, tried to prove in an uncon- 

vincing manner that the Gupta era was identical with Vikrama era and thereby to prove 
that Kalidasa lived in the Ist century B. C. A terracotta medallion found in Bhita near 
Allahabad is a scene of a hermitage and it belongs to the Sunga period. It has been suggested 
that the beautiful scene is that of the hermitage of the iSakuntald, But Sir John Marshall 
says that it resembles the reliefs of Sanchi and probably represents a scene from the 
Jdtakas. Sec. J. R. A. S.. 1911, p. 138; Cambridge History, Vol. I, p. 643, Plate No. 
XXIX, 81 ; also K^etresh Cb. Cbatterjee’s article, The Date of Kalidasa, when he tries 
to prove an earlier date of K&lidasa. 

3 Opinions are available on both sides. While K^etresb Ch. Chatterjee holds that 
Aiivagho^a was the borrower, MM* Haraprasada Sastrf, in J. B. 0. R. S., 1916, p. 186* 
holds the opposite view. 
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II had his capital in Ujjayini', Winternitz, following Bloch, 
thinks that the Raghuvani^a contains many allusions to Chandra- 
gupta II.* 

The present writer does not think that there is any evidence 
that Kalidasa lived in Ujjayini for a long time or that the 
Raghuvarriia contains any allusion to Chandragupta II. The poet 
Kalidasa, of CDurse, is very reverential to Valmiki, but l>e does 
not say of him as a mythical seer of antiquity as living in another 
yuga, as Winternitz says. Jacobi is supposed to have demons- 
trated tlmt certain astrological data in Kalidasa’s epics reveal an 
acquaintance with Greek astrology and that the stage of Greek 
astrology as represented in the works of Indian astrologers 
correspond to that which is evidenced by Firmicus Meternus 
about the middle of the 4th century A. D.'* Biihler has shown 
that the author of an inscription in the Sun temple at Mandasor, 
one called Vatsabhat^i, had not only imitated the style of Kalidasa 
but he actually borrowed some of Kalidasa’s poems as the model 
of his own verses.® If this is correct, Kalidasa must have lived 
and attained fame before the year 473 A. D. But as the present 
writer is unable to weigh the astronomical evidence of Jacobi, he 
is unable to place the other limit of Kalidasa’s date to 350 A, D. 
But the argument for his date being 375 A. D. gains in strength 
if we can believe that he lived in the court of Vikramaditya 
and that this Vikramaditya w'as Chandragupta II. On this 
point we have no conclusive evidence. Our conclusion therefore 
is that Kalidasa Jived pretty long before the middle of the 6th 
century A.D. But how long it was, we are unable to decide. 

I now wish to adduce an altogether new point, which 
I hope, may throw some light on the date of Kalidasa. The 
principle of inheritance in Kautilya’s ArthaSgstra differs in a 

* T. Bioch, Z. D. M. G., 1908, p. G71 ff. In J. B. A. 8., 1909, p. 740 ff , F. W. 
Thomas has tried to centradict this idea. 

* Monatshericlite der Berliner Akademie der Wiseenschaften 1873, p. 664 ff. and 
Z. D. M. G ,1876, p. 802ff. 

3 Die indischen Inschriften, p. 18 ff. and 24 f.; also Kielhorn, N. G. G. W., 1890, 
p. 251 ff. 
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very significant manner from those that are found in Yajilavalkya 
and others. In Kautilya’s Artha§astra, in the chapter on 
Daya-vihhaga, the sons share the father’s property. In those 
cases in which any of the sons may be dead, his share would 
go to his direct descendants up to the 4th generation ; but when 
a man has no son, the property would go to the brothers, pro- 
vided they are living together, as also the daughters. Under 
certain conditions the nephews also may share, but there is 
no provision for the property of a person going to distant 
relations, the inheritors being limited to sons, daughters, 
brothers and sons of brothers. In the case of those who have 
none of these, the property should go to the king after providing 
for the maintenance of the wife and the funeral ceremony of 
the deceased excepting in the case of a Vcdic Brahmin.* Now 
in the Manu or Yajilavalkya smrtis, there is no such law and 
the property of a person may go to his wife and other relations. 
In the Yajilavalkya, in the absence of the son or sous the 
property would go first to the wife and then to daughters, if 
the wife is not living.^ Nowhere in the Hindu legal literature 

^ adayakaifi raid harel strhvrtti'preia-kdryavaryamy anyatra srotriya-dravydtt tat 
traividyehhyah prayacchet, --Artha'Hstra, ITT. 5. 

* patm-duhxiarahaiva pitarau bhrdtarastathd I 

tatsutd gotrajd handhu-sisya-sahrahmacdrinah II 
esdmabhdve piirvaf^ya dhanabhdguttarottarah I 
svarydtasya hyaputrasya sarvavarncovayam vidhih II 

— Ydjilavalkyai II. 8. 135, 136* 

Mitdk§ard ia supporting this view quotes Vfddhatnanu 

aputrd ^ayanarp bhartuh pdlayanti vrate sthitd I 
patnyeva dadydt iatpindaxrikrisnamamsarp labhetaca II 
Vjrddhavif^u saya — 

aputradhanatp painyahhigdmu 
Katyayana says — 

paint patyurdhanahari. 

Bfhaspati also says~ 

asutasya pramitasya patni tadbhdgahdrinl, 

Manu says— 

anapatyasya putrasya mdtd ddyamavdpnuydt I 
mdiaryapt ca vrtidydrp. piiurmdtd hareddhanam II —(IX, 

Mauu further says — 

piid haredaputrasya riktharp bhrdtara eva vd J 
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do we find that there is any provision for the property of a 
person to go to the king except in those extreme cases where 
not only no relatives are available but not even a disciple or a 
class-fellow of tbe person (iisya and sahrahmacdrin) is 
available.^ 

From a study of the older legal treatises it appears that 
it is quite against the spirit of Hindu law that property should be 
allowed to go to the king. It is only when no relations of any des- 
cription, not even disciples and class-fellows^ are available that 
property should go to the king. In Kautilya’s Arthaidstra only 
do we find that in the absence of a dayada, property should go 
to the king but the number of dayadas or inheritors is extremely 
limited, as we have shown above. This was probably due to 
the fact that the Mauryas were greedy and needed wealth and 
therefore changed the older Hindu laws in their own interest, 
so that by restricting the number of inheritors and by providing 
for transmission to the king in the absence of such limited 
inheritors, the state could acquire enormous wealth from rich 
merchants and others. That the Mauryas had the monopoly 
of making images for being sold, shows that they were often 
in want of money and took to such means as selling images 
for money which is quite undignified for a state.^ It is quite 
consistent with such a behaviour of the Mauryas with regard 
to collection of money by any means whatsoever that they should 
revise the old Hindu law in their favour so that they could 
secure as much property of the people as possible by restricting the 
number of inheritors and by debarring the wife from inheriting the 
property of the husband. Now in the 6th Act of the Sakuntala, 
the minister sends a letter in which it is stated that a merchant 
named Dhanavrddhi had died in an accident on the sea leaving 

* Thus Maou (IX. 189) says : — 

itaresarp, tu varr^dndrri sarvdbhdve harennfpah I 

2 See Panini’s rule Jivikdrthe cdpanye and the Bhdnya on it — 

apanye ityucyate tatredarp, na siddhati 4wah skandah vUdkhaJp Hi. kirri kdranam. 
mauryaih hiranydrlhibhih arccdl} prakalpitdl}. bhavettdsu na sydt ydstu* etdl} sarpprati 
pUjdrthdJ} td$u bhavi§yati II 
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no child and he had millions of gold and suggesting also that 
under the circumstances this gold should go to the state. The 
king, Dusyanta, says that enquiry should be made if he had 
any among his wives who was pregnant. The Pratihdrl replies 
that one of his wi^es is in a state of pregnancy and the king 
orders that the gold of the merchant should go to the child in 
the womb.‘ This would lead to the supposition that Kalidasa 
who was in all probability referring to a law prevalent in his 
own days, lived at a time when the Maurya laws of inheritance 
were in force even with Hindu kings. This conclusion seems 
so obvious that we think that we may rely on it and place 
Kalidasa at a later period of the Sungas. He may have been 
either a contemporary of Agnimitra or came shortly after him. 

We have now to see if there are any facts which can be 
adduced against such a conclusion. We find from the Gupta 
inscriptions that in the time of Candragupta II or Skandagupta, 
Brahrainic laws were in force. We know also that Pusyamitra 
had performed an A^vamedha sacrifice and probably thereby 
sought to establish his claim as an orthodox Hindu king and 
it is reasonable to imagine that he had made considerable or 
wholesale changes in the Maurya law and established the old 
Hindu laws. Consequently, it is reasonable to imagine that 
Kalidasa lived sometime after Pusyamitra an(I Agnimitra, when 
the Brahminic renaissance had started and when the inheritance 
law of Yajnavalkya or other Dharma-^dstras had not yet been 
re-introduced by the repeal of the Maurya laws. Had he lived 
in later days, say in the time of Candragupta II, he would have 
found the state laws to be based entirely on old Hindu laws and 


^ Rdjd — ivdeayati) viditamastu devapadandiji dhanavrddhirndma vanik vdripathopa- 
jivi nauvyasanena vipannah. sa ednapatyah. tasya ednekako^isahkhyarp, vasut tadiddnim 
rdjasvatdmdpadyate. Hi irutvd devah pramdnamiti. (savisddam) ka^^arp khalvanapatyatd, 
Vetravati mahddhanatayd hahupatnikendnena hhavitavyairi tadanvisyatarp, yadt kdcid- 
dpannasattvdsya hhdryd sydt. 

Pratihdrl— ddnirp jjeva sdkeda urassa setthino duhidd nivvutia-purpsavand tassa jd-d 
* suntadi. 

Ftajd—sa khalu garhhah pitryamfkthainarhati gatvaivamamdtyam bruhi \ 
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had no occasion to refer to a law prevalent during the Maurya 
time as codified in Kautilya’s ArthaMstra. 

NoWj we know by a reference to the 4th canto of the Raghu- 
mniia that Kalidasa was aware of the Yavanas, the Huns and the 
Persians. Our contacts with the Persians and the Greeks are of 
a very early date and in the ‘2nd century B.C. the Greeks had 
invaded the city of Saketa. In the Bhitari inscriptions we have 
a passage.' Prof. Raychaudhuri in his Political History of 
Ancient India in commenting on this passage says that the 
enemies mentioned in this Bhitari inscription were outsiders, 
e.g., the Pusyamitras and the Huns. The Huns after the death 
of Atilla, their leader, gradually overcame the resistance of 
Persia when king Feroze was killed in 484 A.D. Swarms of 
these White Huns also assailed the Kusan kingdom of Kabul and 
thence poured into India. They at first came in a comparatively 
small body and were repelled by Skandagupta in 455 A.. I), as is 
evident from the Bhitari inscription. About ten years after 
they came in a much greater force and overwhelmed the kingdom 
of Gandhara and Peshawar and penetrated into the heart of the 
Gangetic provinces and overthrew the Gupta Empire. The 
leader of this invasion was Toramana, who established himself 
as a ruler of Malwa in Central India in A.D. 500. Thus if 
Kalidasa had made reference after seeing the Huns in India, he 
must have written his RaghuvamSa sometime after 455 A.D. 
But in the inscription of Vatsabhatti he is already well-established 
as a great poet in 473 A.D. and this would be unaccountable and 
Kalidasa’s date in that case would not be the first half of the 
4th century. We have, therefore, to assume that when Kalidasa 
refers to the Huns in the 68th verse of the 4th Book of the 
Ragliumrnia, in the North beyond Kashmir on the banks of the 
Indus, he probably refers to some small settlements of Huns who 

1 fpitari divamupete viplutdip, varjfiSalahsmim I 
bhujahalavijitdrir yah prati§\hdpya bhuyah I 
jitamiti parito^dnmdtararp, sdsranetrdm [ 
hataripuriva krmo devaktm abhyupetah I) 
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bad already migrated up to that region. They were undoubtedly 
the White Huns because Kalidasa describes that their cheeks 
became ruddy through fear of Raghu’s prowess. As regards our 
contact with China, ws must first note that the author of the 
Periplus tells us of Thinae a land of silk, situated where the 
sea-coast ends externally, whence we may gather that the Chryse 
of Pliny was conceived by him as an island lying not only to 
the east of the Ganges but also to the southward of the Chinese 
Empire. The great Western State of China, Ts’in, and the 
city called Thinae (meant probably as the genitive of ‘ This ’) 
was its capital, situated not far above the confluence of the 
Wei river with the Iloang-ho river. The state of Ts’in 
gradually grew in power. The greatest of the Ts’in monarchs 
was Ts’in Chi Hwangti, who ruled from ‘221-209 B.C., and he was 
the person who began the Great Wall and who pushed the Chinese 
frontier across the Gobi desert making Haini under the Tien-shan 
Mountains his out-post and* thus preparing the way for direct 
communication with Bactria. Regular caravan travel between 
China and Bactria is said to have begun in 1.83 B.C. We thus 
see that Chinese silk very well finds its place in India early in 
the 2nd century B.C. or even earlier. But there was another 
route also of the importation of silk from China by way of the 
Brahmaputra Valley, Assam and Eastern Bengal early in the 
Christian era. We have thus reasons to believe that if Kalidasa 
lived in the 2nd century B.C. he would not be unacquainted 
with Chinese silk. A part of the Chinese trade was localised at 
the mouth of the Indus. Generally the Chinese silk was 
exchanged for frankincense which was much valued in China. 
Through India the silk yarn passed on to Arabia and Syria and 
thence found its way to the Roman market. A part of the trade 
also passed through Persia, and Aristotle gives an excellent 
account of silk and how it was produced.’ 

There are some scholars who believe that Kalidasa lived 
towards the close of the 5th century and was a contemporary of 

^ See Sclioff — Periplus of the Erythnean Sea , pp. 261-270, 

93-~1843B 
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Kumaragiipta and Skandagupta. * In such a case Kalidasa would 
have lived from about 390 to 460 A. D, There are others again 
who believe that Kalidasa lived in the Cth century A. D.^ But 
except for the slight difficulty regarding the possibility of 
Kalidasa’s knowledge of the Hun settlement in the North, 1 am 
convinced that there is no other difficulty in holding that 
Kalidasa lived in the 2nd century B. C. and was probably a 
contemporary of Pataujali, the writer of the Mahahhasya. If 
Kalidasa had a real knowledge of the Huns he would not have 
located them on the banks of the Indus.® After conquering the 
Huns, Eaghu passed on to Karaboja, which was the north-eastern 
part of Afghanistan. In the Girnar and Dhauli inscriptions of 
Asoka, Kamboja is mentioned as Kambocha.^ If Ragliu met the 
Huns on the banks of the Indus and then passed on to Kamboja 
and if that part of the Indus be such as to produce saffron, 

1 M. Chakravarli, J.E.A.8 , 1903, p. 183 S., 190-1, p. 168 II., B. C. Mazumdar, 
J.ll.A.S. 1909, p. 731 ff. ; B. Liebich, Indogerman. Forscliungen, 31, p. 200, relies nminly on 
the description of Raghu’s conquering expedition in the 4th canto of the Raghuvamki; Biihler, 
in his Die indtschen Inschnfien, p. 82, had warned us against making such sweeping 
conclusions; see also K. B. Pa^hak^ Indian Antiquary, 1912, p. 265 IT. ; A. Gawronski in the 
work The Digvijaya of llaghu and some connected problems {Boznik Oryentalistyczny^ 
Polmsches Archiv fur Orientali$tik,l{Tska,u,191i-l9l5) sought also to prove on the same 
grounds that Kalidasa came to the court in the reign of Kumaragupta and became the famous 
court poet under Skandagupta. Sten Konow in FesUchnfi Wackernagel, 1923, p. 4, 
regards the Kumdra-samhhava as being written in celebration of the birth of the Gupta 
Emperor Kumaragupta or of his successor Skandagupta. See also E. Windisch, Geschichte 
der Sanskritphilologie .Grundriss I, IB), p. 175, Note 2. 

2 A. F. R. Hoernle, /ndiun Antiquary, 1912, p. 156, says that Ya^odharman who 
defeated or helped to defeat the Huns is the legendary Vikramadilya, though Ya^odharman is 
not known to have ever borne the title of Vikramaditya. Such a view is held by D R. 
Rhandarkar, (Ann. Bh. Inst., 8, 1926r27, p. 200 ff. and Asutosh Memorial Volume, p. 72 ff. ; 
MM. Haraprasada Sa-itri (J. B. O. R. S., 2, 1916, p, 31 ff., p. *391 ff.) as also B. C. 
Mazurndcr, Ibid, p 388 ff.) believed that Kalidasa belonged to the second half of the period 
between 4U4 and 683 A. D. 

' 3 The verse runs as follows ; — 

vinitddhvahamdatasya sindhut%ravice§\anai}i I 
dudhuvurvdjinah skandhdn lagnakuhkumakeiardn II 
taira hui^dvarodhdndrp bharifsu vyaktavikramam I • 
kapolapd^alddeii babhuva raghuces^itam II 

—BaghuvariiSa,lV, 67-8 

t See N, L. De’s The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India. 
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he must have passed through the Gaiidhara country on the border 
of Kashmir, gone westwards and then southwards to Karaboja. 
At the time of return he is sai'd to have mounted up on theHima- 
lays and then come down. It is not described that he crossed thn 
Himalayas for reaching the land of the Huns. Now, we know 
that Kashmir is the only country that produces saffron. It seems, 
therefore, that some parts of the Kasmira-Gandhara country was 
regarded by him as being the home of the Huns. Now, this 
would be impossible, for the Huns lived in the Oxus Valley and 
when they invaded India they over-ran the whole country 
and in such a case there would be no meaning in supposing the 
Gandhara-Kasmira country on the banks of the Indus to be the 
home of the Huns. It may, therefore, be reasonably supposed that 
Kalidasa had no direct knowledge of the Huns. He only knew 
probably by hearsay that the Huns lived in the north and located 
them on the banks of the Indus quite erroneously. It is not 
impossible for a cultured man living in the 2nd century B. C. to 
have heard the name of the White Huns who lived somewhere 
in the north. The reference to the Huns therefore does not imply 
that he lived at tlie time of the Hun invasion or that he had any 
definite knowledge of the Huns excepting that they were White 
and that they lived somewhere in the north.’ • 

Just as there is a great controversy regarding the date of 
Kalidasa so there is not yet a complete unanimity regarding 
Kalidasa who had already established his fame on the most firm 
basis by the first half of the 7th century. He is mentioned by 
the great poet Bana and also in an inscription of the year G34, 
as a famous poct.^ 

' The Huns are frooly mentioned in the Hamayana and the Mahabhdrala and it cannot 
be argued that all such passages were interpolated after the 5th cciitury A. D The Huns 
may have had small settlements in the Northern mountains yet unearthed by historical 
researches and they may have doated into India ns meicenarics seeking employment. 

^ Refer to the inscription of the Megati temple, Aihole ; see Fleet, Indian Antiquary , 
I87t), p 237 ff. and Kielhorn, Eptgraphica Indica, 6. p, 1-12; also Indian Antiquary 20, 1801, 
p. 190. It seems also evident from the researches of the above scholar that the authors of the 
Pra^^asti inscriptions of the 6th century and even of the inscriptions of Cambodia of the 
beginning of the 7th century were familiar with Kalidasa’s Raghu-vatiiia, 
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Aufrecht has enumerated the names of the works that pass 
under the name of Kalidasa. The verses of Kalidasa quoted in 
the anthologies’ have been collected by Aufrecht and Thomas.* 
Some later poets also called themselves Nava-kalidasa or Abhinava- 
kalidasa.® It is said that there were three Kalidasas : one under 
Vikramaditya, one under Bhoja and one under the Emperor 
Akbar.^ In the anthology Harihardvali an Akbarlya Kalidasa 
is quoted. 

But it seems certain that Kalidasa was the author of a drama 
called the Abhijnana-3akuntala, a drama called the Vikramonasl 
and a drama called the Mdlavikagnimitra, an epic prera called the 
Raghuvamia , a semi-epic poem called the Kumdra-samhhava, o 
lyric poem called the Megha-duta and another lyrical piece called 
the Rtu-samhdra.^ 

Kalidasa has been regarded as one of the greatest poets 
of India not only on the testimony of Indian authors but also 
that of European authors.® Kalidasa wrote two epics, Kumdra- 
sambhaoa and Raghu-varfi4a, of which probably Kumdra- 
sambhaca is earlier. 


^ See Indian Antiquary , 1872, 340 ff and 0. C., I. 99. 

^ Z D.M.G., 1885, 30G ff. : Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya, 30 (T. 

3 Aufrecht. C.C.,I, 24, 280. 

^ Weber, Z.D.M.G., 22, 713; 27, 175 f and 182; Peterson, Subhdsita, 18 (1. 

^ Other works attributed to him are Srhgdra-sataha^ Srhgdra-tilaka ^ Nalodaya^ a poem 
ol cantos, aod Dvdtnr(i3ati)utlaJikd. A number of other woiks are attributed to Kalidasa 
in Aufrecht ’s Catalogus CataJogorum; Ambdstava, Kdlistotra, Kdvyand^'ikdlahkdra^ 
Cai}dikddan4aka8totra, Durghapa-kdvya, Navaratna-mdld, Puspahdna-mldsa, Rdk^asa- 
kdvya, Rdma-setu, Laghu-stava^ Vidvadvinodakdvya, Vrnddvana-kdvya, iSfhgdra-sdra, 
Sydmald'dandaka^ Sruta-bodha. I have already spoken of three Kalidasas. But there are 
at least 7 or 8 Kalidasas. In additon to Akbariya Kalidasa, we have Kalidasa the writer 
of Gahgdstava and Mahgaldstaka ; Kalidasa the writer of Jyotirvidahharana ; Kalidasa 
the writer of a lexicon Raina kosa ; Kalidasa-Ganoka, the writer of 3atru-pardjaya~ 
svara-Hastra-sdra', Kalidasa, the author of Suddhi candrika; Kalidasa, son of Balabhadra, 
author of Kui^da-pravandha ; Kalidasa, son of Ramagovinda of tlie 18th century, the author of 
T ripurasundarhstuti-kdvya. There is also a Kalidasa Nandin, who was a poet and a Kalidasa 
Mi^ra grandfather of Muralidliara. Most of these MSS. are available. 

® Thus see Harihardvali, Sdryiga-dhara-paddhati (the testimony of Kr^nabhafta). 
Kalidasa et Vart Poetique, Paris, 1917, p 119 ff , ; also A Literary Estimate of Kdliddsa by 
A. Hillcbrandt Kdliddsa, Breslau, 1921. Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature. 
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The Kumara-sambhava^ deals with the story that the gods 
being terrorised by Tarakasura first approached Bralima and 
then being advised that only a son of Siva could defeat him, tried 
through the help of Indra to fascinate Siva with the grace and 
beauty of Parvatl but failed. Parvati, however, resorted to tapas 
and tliereby attracted Siva and they were then married. This 
forms the story of the first eight cantos over which the most 
celebrated commentator, Mallinatha, has written a commentary. 
The other nine cantos deal with the birth of Kumara, his leader- 
ship of the gods’ army and the final destruction of Tarakasura. 
It has been often doubted with justice whether the later nine 
cantos were written by Kalidasa or not. No definite opinion can 
be pronounced on the matter. A comtncntary.on these later nine 

* The first 7 cantos of Kumarasambhava wore eiited and translated into Latin by A. F. 
Stenzler, London, 1838. Tlie first 8 cantos with Mallinatha’s commentary, edited with 
English and Bengali translation by Srish Oh. Cakravartl, Dacca, 1901. Cantos 1-5, 
with English translation by M. R. Kale and S. R Dharanidhara, Bombay, 1907; with 
commentary of Mallinatha on sargas I-VIil and ot Sitariimi on VIII-XVIT, ed. by V. L. 8. 
Bansikar, N S.P., 4th od., 1908 ; sargas 1-VITl with two commentaries by Ganapati Sastrl in 
T.S.S. Nos. 27, 32, 30, 1913-14. With commentaries ed. by Kanakalata Thakkiira, Benares, 
1923 (Haridas Sanskrit series, No. 14). Cantos I-V wdth a Sanskrit commentary {Bata' 
bodhini) by S. D. Gajendragadkar, lutroi., translation, etc. by R. D. Kannakar, Bombay, 
1923. English translation of the first seven cantos by R. T. H. Griffith {The Birth of the War- 
God, a Poem by Kalidasa, 2nd Ed., London 1879. (German translation of cantos I-VIII in 
prose by Walter, Munchi-n-Leipzig, 1913. Cantos Ilf-V translated into German by 
Hannah Neckel in Be^trage zur Sprachund Volke'-kunde, Festschrift lliUebrandt, Halle, 
1913. A French translation by H. Fanchi- {Kalidasa, Oeuvres completes, 1860). Cantos 
Vlll-XVir were first pulilishod in Pandit, Vol I, 1866. In the same journal (I, 656, 
128ff.»141 f. ; HI, 88) the question of the authenticity of these cantos was discussed by 
Indian scholars ; on this see Weber in Z.D.M.G., 27, 174 ff., and Indische Streifen, 

3, 217 flF.,241 ff. The story of ihc Kumarasambhava was acted in 18 tableaux by Indian 
women and children according to the translation by Griffith at the Court Theatre in London 
in March, 1912 (As. Quart. Rev., N. S., 1, 1913, p 327). 

Many commentaries were written on the Kumarasambhava, such as Padartha dipikd, 
Ancaya-ldpikd by Krsnapati Sarman; also commentaries by Kr^namitracarya, Gopalananda 
{Sdrdvali), by Govindarama {Dliirafljanikd), by Caritravardhana {^isuhttaisini), by 
Jinabhadra Suri (Bdlabodhini), by Narahari, Narayaija, Prabhakara, Bfliaapati, Bharatasena 
(Suhodhd), Bhlsn^ami^ra Maiihila, Miini-Maliratna (.luacwri). Mallinatha iSatljivani), 
Raghupati (Fj/dfc//!/d 5 «d/td), Vatsa, Anandadevayani Vallabha, Vallabhadova, Vindhye^vari- 
pras&da (Kaihamhhuiikd), Vyasavatsa iSihihitaisini) and Haricarana Dasa {Devasend), 

Moat of these MSS. are available. 
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cantos by Sitariitna Kavl^vara has been printed by the Nirnaya- 
sagara Press in 1893. The first canto deals with the description 
of the Himalayas which fails to impress upon us the sublimity 
of the great mountain as well as the childhood of Parvatl. The 
second canto deals with the philosophical hymn of adoration 
to Brahma on Samkhya lines. The third canto deals with 

the advent of untimely spring in the hermitage of Siva, the 

effort of Madana to captivate Siva, his destruction by the anger 
of Siva and the final disappearance of Siva from the scene 
of disturbance. The fourth canto deals with the sorrowing 
of Kama’s wife Rati, which does not rouse our sympathy 
so much for the sufferer as it rouses the amorous senti- 
ments due to the amorous reminiscences of the wife as ex- 

pressed in weeping. The fifth canto shows the determination 
of Parvatl to attain holy and immortal grace through tapas 

whereby she attracts Siva who comes to her as a brahmacari 
and we have an excellent dialogue between Siva and Parvati 
as also the description of Parvati’s tapas. The 6th, 7th and 
8th refer to the arrangement and final execution of the marriage. 
The 5th canto as well as portions of the 3rd canto are of real 
poetic value.’ 

^ The authenticity of the 8tb canto has been objected to on the ground tl)at the dcscrii?- 
tiou of the amorous pleasure of Parvati and Siva is as unsuitable as the description of 
such pleasures on the part of one’s parents. But Anandavardhana in his Dhvanyalokaf 111, 
6, p. 137, bolds that it depends upon the talent of the poet and he himself refers to the canto 
VIII of the Kumdrasambhava. Mammata in his Kdvyaprahd^a, VII criticises the descrip- 
tion of the love-scenes of Siva and Parvatl. Vamauacitci examples from this canto in two 
passages of his Poetics (4. 3 33). The passage, referred to by Varnana, is Kumdrasambhava , 
8. 03. Thus in Vamana’s time the 8th canto was in existence. Mallinatha however wrote 
a Commentary only on cantos I-VIil. The earlier commentator Aru^agirinaiha (Ganapati 
Sastri, 'L\ S. S., 37, Preface) also commented on the first 8 sargas. There is a great simi- 
larity between the i5*t?ara/ia6ya of tho Sahkarasamhitd of the Skandaputdna and Kumdra- 
sambhava. This can be explained on the assumption that the author of the iStvarahasya had 
utilised the first 8 cantos of the Kumdrasambhava and the latter part of it may have been the 
original of the spurious cantos of the Kumdrasambhava— see Weber, in Z. D. M. G., z7, 179, 
190 ff. and Pandit, Vol. Ill, 19 fl , 86 ff. In the 14ih century (he Jaina Jayasekhara wrote 
another epic called the Kumdrasambhava (Peterbou III, liep.. Extra, 261 If.) Udbha^a 
also composed a Kumdrasambhava, verses from which are Quoted in his Alanikdra-Sarfigraha. 
Thus we had three Kumdrasambhavas. 
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Mainly on the ground that Mallinatba’s commentary is not 
available for cantos IX-XVII, it has been held by many that these 
cantos did not belong to Kalidasa. But the style and the manner 
4 expression in these cantos do not seem to reveal an alien hand. 
All that was objectionable was the 8th canto but since that canto 
was in existence in the time of Vamana, there is no internal 
evidence that these cantos did not belong to Kalidasa. There 
is practically no external evidence that they did not belong to 
Kalidasa. On the other hand the existence of the contents 
of all these cantos in the Siva-rahasya may be regarded as a proof 
that these cantos of Kalidasa were known to the author of the 
Siva-rahasya. There seems to be no point in the argument 
that only the first 8 cantos were utilised by the author of thei^tM- 
rahasya and that the other portion of the 3iva-rahasya was the 
original from which these cantos of the Kumdra-samhliava have 
been spuriously put forth by some unknown author. A reference 
to the contents of the Bica-rahasya shows that the story given 
there does not agree so closely either in the first or in the 
second part, as could convince us that the author of the Siva- 
rahasya had based his plot of the first part on Kalidasa’s first 
8 cantos of the Knmdra-samhhavu, or that the so-called spurious 
part of the Kumura-samhhava was based on the other part of the 
story in the Siva-rahasyi though there are occasional similarities 
of description. There arc some very essential divergences. 
This compels us to think that both Kalidasa and the author 
of the 3ica-rahasya had based their story on some other version 
of it which was available to both Kalidasa and the author of the 
3iva-rahasya. The argument, therefore, that this spurious 
part of the Kumdrasamhhova was based on the ^iva-rohasya, falls 
to the ground. 

The other epic written by Kalidasa is Raghu-vamsa or 
the story on Raghu’s line, in which the poet takes up the life 
and deeds of some of Rama’s ancestors and descendants.* 


^ Text with Latin translation, editeil by A. F. Stenzkr, London, 1832. Among the 
Indian editions, that by Shanker P. Pandit in BSR, 1869-1874, with Maliinatha’s conitnen. 
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It is indeed difficult to ascertain what may have been the 
original source from which the materials regarding the kings of 
the line of Raghu were drawn upon. It was certainly not the 
Ramayana, for the Ramayana deals mainly with the story of Rama 
and partly with that of Da^aratha. As for the story of Dillpa, 
Raghu, Aja and others, we are unable to locate the exact sources. 
It seems to us that Kalidasa had some purpose before his mind 
which stimulated him to paint in glorious colours the character, 
the exploits and the adventures of the old kings of the glorious 
days of the supremacy of the Hindu kings. Though the Raghu- 
vamia paints before us in golden colours the character of Dilipa, 
Raghu and his descendants and as such may be regarded as a work 
devoid of unity, yet we can never feel it. It never strikes us that 
as Kalidasa passes from one to another, there is any real 
break in the treatment of new personalities. There is one 
pattern of life through most of these personalities. As we pass 
from one king to another, we feel as if the same character is 
being displayed from aspect to aspect, from one side to another. 
It appears that most of these characters could be combined and 
rolled up as if they delineated the same hero in different circums- 
tances and perspectives. 

Thus, in the first two cantos we have the description of 
king Dillpa anxious for his progeny for fear of suspension of 
libations and offerings of food to the ancestors. He goes to the 
hermitage of the priest Vas^istha and is told of his transgression 


tary, and that by G. II. Nandargikar (3rd Ed., Bombay, 1897) with Mallinatha’s commentary, 
numerous explanatory rotes and a complete English translation in prose, are to be recom- 
mended. English trnnslation by P. de Lacy Johnstone, London, 1902. Book I of the 
Raghu-vamia translated in iferse oy J. Murray Mitchell in J.B.R.A.S., No. VI. Oct, 1843, 
p, 308 ff. Extracts translated by Ralph T. H. Gr.ffiih, from the Sanskrit, Allahabad> 1912. 
There is a beautiful, though a very free and abridged, translation in German verse by 
Ad. Fr. Graf von Schack, Orient und Occident^ I//, Stuttgart, 1890. There is a poetical 
German translation of the first 31 verses by E. Leuuiann in Festschrift Windisch, p. 43 ff., 
apd a complete German prose translation by 0. Walter, Munchen-Leipzig, 1914. ’ 
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and is advised expiation by tending the divine cow of his hermi- 
tage. The cow tests the king by creating a phantom lion ready 
to kill the cow. By her magic she arrests the king’s hands. 
The king cannot stfike the lion but offers his body to the lion in 
lieu of the life of the cow. The cow is pleased and the king has 
the benediction that a child will be born to him. Here two 
traits of the pattern king of the golden age are shown. (1) A 
king should marry for the sake of the progeny who can offer food 
and water to the ancestors. (2) A Ksattriya should offer his own 
life in protecting one who seeks his protection. The scene 
changes. His wife Sulaksana becomes pregnant in the 3rd canto 
and Raghu is born and the king is relieved from his debt to his 
ancestors. Raghu grows and is made the crown-prince. Dilipa 
perforins the Aivamedha sacrifice and Raghu is appointed in 
charge of the horse and fights with Indra and though he is 
defeated, he secures the boon from Indra that his father should 
have the merit of the A^vamcdha sacrifice. Dilipa takes vana- 
prasthn and in the ith canto king Raghu starts his conquering 
career {digvijaya). In the 5tli canto Kautsa, a disciple of Vara- 
tantu, approaches Raghu, when he had just finished the sacrifice 
in which he had given away his all, for the payment of his fees 
to the teacher and Raghu draws the money for him from Kuvera. 
Raghu has a son called Aja. The son grows, is educated and is 
sent to the svayamvara of Indumatl, sister of Bhoja. In the 
fith canto we have the description of the svayamvara of Indumatl, 
in which Aja succeeds in being chosen by Indumatl among a 
large number of kings. In the 7th canto he marries Indumatl 
and is attacked by her unsuccessful suitors and comes out victori-. 
ous. In the 8th canto Aja becomes king but by the accident of a 
heavenly garland falling upon Indumatl, she dies and we have the 
pathetic grief of Aja for her. In the 9th, Aja’s son Da^aratha 
becomes king and we have the hunting scene of Da^aratha. la 
the 10th, we have the sons born to Da^aratha and from the 11th 
begins the career of Rama. Kalidasa had the good sense not to 
attempt rivalling the great master Valmiki and he passed off the 

94— 1348B 
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general episodes of Rama’s story described in the R&mayana in a 
brief manner. He tried to show his skill in new descriptions 
of events and episodes which Valmiki had not emphasised. He 
banishes Sita though he knew that she was sinless and in the 
character of Sita we have the character of an ideal Hindu wife 
who is prepared to bear any suffering that is imposed on her by 
her husband with sweetness and good grace. Execution of 
Sambuka is described with approbation and in the 16th canto we 
have the tragedy of Laksmana’s renouncing his life in the Sarayu 
and Rama also proceeds northwards and ultimately becomes 
merged in his own divine form. In the 16th canto Ku^a, 
Rama’s son, ascends the throne and he rebuilds the city of 
Ayodhya, which was deserted by the citizens of Ayodhya when 
Rama departed for Heaven . There is also here charming des- 
criptions of amorous love scenes and Ku4a is married to Kumud- 
vatl, daughter of the Naga king. In the 17th canto Kusa begets 
a son called Atithi. Ku^a dies fighting the demons as an ally to 
Indra and Kumudvati also dies with him. Ministers make 
Atithi the king and we have the description of the ascension 
ceremony. We have here the description of the manner in which 
a dutiful king conducted his affairs. Atithi also performs an 
A^vamedha ceremony. He had married the daughter of the king 
of the Nis^a and after him his son Nala becomes the king. 
He had a son called Pundarika and thus we have a series of other 
kings until we come to Agnivarna. He was a debauchee 
and spent his time with women and ultimately died having no 
son and suffering from diseases. At his death the ministers 
and the people made the chief queen the Regent and with this 
description in the 19th canto the work closes. 

If we review the characters of the different kings that 
have been emphasised we find that in each of them various royal 
traits have been described. The race of the king degenerated by 
marrying princesses of Non-Aryan tribes like the Ni§adas and 
the Nagas and we have the tragic end of the race with the king 
Agnivarna who spends his time in debauchery. 
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KiLIDiSA (RaQHUVAMSa) 

It has been remarked that in drawing Agnivarna’s charac- 
ter, Kalidasa was displaying and illustrating his knowledge of the 
Kama-Mstra, but it does not seem to us to be correct ; for, in the 
first place, mere delineation of sensuality is not an illustration 
from the Kdma-idstra, and in the second place, Kalidasa is never 
known to us to demonstrate any pedantry. J. J, Meyer in the 
Introduction to his edition of DaSa-kumdra-carita appreciates 
the joyous and purely amorous life of Agnivarna, though his 
end is so tragic. R. Schmidt in his work on the Love and 
Marriage in Ancient and Modern India, Berlin, 1904 also 
refers to it. 

Winternitz in the third volume of his History of Indian 
Literature assures us that in Dhara there existed copies of 
Raghu-varnsa containing 26 cantos, and S. P. Pandit in 1874, 
in the Preface to his edition of Raghu-varnia, says that a person 
in UjjayinI had a manuscript of Itaghu-varnSa up to the 25th 
canto. But the commentators do not know anything more than 
the 19th canto. 

Kalidasa’s Ahhijndna-sakuntala is the most famous of all 
Sanskrit dramas. It is one of the first works of Sanskrit litera- 
ture that was known early in Europe. Sir William Jones 
translated it in 1789, thirty-two years after the Battle of Plassey 
and in 1791 it w'as translated by George Forster into German. 
Herder and Goethe were struck with wonder on reading this 
drama in translation. Goethe expressed his appreciation of 
Sakuntala in a poem in 1791 and many years later he wrote to 
Chezy, the French publisher of Sanskrit texts, of Sakuntala in 
1830 in the most appreciative manner. 

There is a story both in the Mahdbhdrata and in the 
Padma-purdna, which corresponds in general with the story of the 
Sakuntala of Kalidasa but the kernel of the story has been 
worked by Kalidasa in an entirely different and masterly manner. 
Kalidasa’s story, however, is more akin to the Padma-purdp.a, 
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than to the Mahahhdrata . * There is a native saying that 
Sakuntala is the best product of Kalidasa and therein also the 
4th Act is the best.^ The work Ahhijfidna-hkuntalam had 
many commentaries in the past, ® The simple story of the 
drama is that king Dusyanta had on his hunting tour visited 
the hermitage of Kanva, where he met Sakuntala and her two 
friends Priyamvada and Anasuya. He fell in love with 
Sakuntala when Kanva was away and after spending some time 
with her, returned to the city promising to send for her shortly. 
In the mean while, while Sakuntala was plunged in a state of 
grief through the separation, she failed to hear the call of the 
angry sage Durvasa asking hospitality and w’as cursed by him. 
Oo account of the curse Dusyanta forgot all about Sakuntala. 
Kanva on his return found his adopted child Sakuntala (daughter 
of Visvamitra and the heavenly nymph Menaka) in a state of 
pregnancy and sent her to Dusyanta’ s court. The latter failed 
to recognise her and sent her away. She was taken by her 
mother up in Heaven. Sakuntala had dropped the ring that the 
king had given her in water. This ring was later found and 
the king at once remembered the whole thing and was smitten 
with grief. Dusyanta later on had to go to Heaven in order to 
help Indra in his fight with the demons. There he met 
Sakuntala and his son and they were again united. 

^ Winternitz had written in 1897 that Kalidasa bad followed the version of Padma- 
purdna as available in the Southern recension of tli^ iSakuntalopdkhydna ; Indian 
Antiquary t 1898, p. 136. But Beharilal Sircar in his Bengali book Sakuntald-rahasya had 
already expressed the view in 1896. But the point in quettion is as to whether Kalidasa 
borrowed from the Padmapurdna or the writer of the Padmapurdnn borrowed from 
Kalidasa. It is also an unfortunate matter that we have no reliable edition of the Padma- 
purdna from which we may make a proper judgment. A careful comparison has been mide 
between the Mahdbhdrata episode and the story of f5akuntala by Berthold Miiller in his 
article KdUddsa's iSakuntatd and Its Source in 1874. 

2 kdliddsasya sarvasvam ahhijndnasakunialam 1 
tairdpi ca caturtho'hko yatra.ydti sakuntala II 

—Quoted by G. R. Naudargikar in the Introduction in his Raghuvarpm, 

3 Commentary by Abhirama Bhatta, Katayavema {Kumdragirirdjiya) Kf§naoatl»a 
Paficanana, Candra^ekhara, Damaruvallabha, Narayaija Bhatta fPrdkfta vivrti), BSghavu 
Bhatta (Artha-dyotanikd), Eamabhadra, Sankara (Rasa-candrikd) and by Srinivasa Bhatta, 
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The character of Sakuntala was very sweet so far as in 
her tenderness and sympathy she liad made herself one as it were 
with the trees and animals of the hermitage but she was more 
spirited than Sita and gave Dusyanta some hot words when she 
was repulsed. Dusyanta was a type of the old Hindu kings who 
indulged in Gdndharva marriage and whose behaviour was quite 
in consonance with Vedic customs. It has been suggested that 
the Gandharm marriage was at this time going out of practice 
and that Kalidasa’s opinion was that such passionate marriages 
proved often disastrous. We do not find any Gdndharva marriage 
among the kings of the Kaghu line. 

The Vikramorva^l is a drama of 5 Acts, while 3akuntald 
is one of 7 Acts. The story is as follows : — 

When lirvasi, a heavenly nymph, was returning from 
Kuvera, she was attacked by the demon Kesi. The king Pururava 
on hearing her cries saved her from the demon and they became 
mutually attracted towards each other. UrvasI then approached 
the king and left a note of love to him. But she had to hurry 
away for a dramatic performance in Heaven. Urva^T again 
returned to the king. The king then went to the Kailasa 
mountain for enjoyment. There finding Pururava attached to 
a Vidyadhara girl called Udakavatl, Urva^I became jealous and 
in straying about entered into a prohibited garden where she 
was changed into a creeper and the love-sick king went about 
from place to place searching her. The maddened king began 
to sing songs and dance. Urva^i, however, came to life with 
the touch of a jewel. They again returned to the kingdom. In 
the mean while the jewel was carried away by a bird. The jewel, 
however, fell down from^ the sky with an arrow attached to it 
containing the name of Ayu, the son of Pururava and Urvasi. 
At that time an ascetic woman came with a boy, who was the 
son of Urvasi and Pururava. At this time Urvasi entered. 
Urvasi then told him that she had a curse that when she 
sees the face of her son, she should return to Heaven and 
for that reason she had sent away the son for training without 
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looking at his face and now she has to return. The king then 
arranged for anointing his son. Narada came at this time and 
told him that Indra had allowed Urva^I to stay with him all 
his life. 

The story of the Vikramorva^l is based upon the brief story 
given in the Matsya-purdna, Chapter 24. 

The title Vihramormsi means vikramena hrtd urvast, i.e., 
Urva^I who was taken from the hands of a demon by bravery. 
In the commentary of Katayavema the title is explained as the 
drama of Vikrama and Urva^f.^ 

The Mdlavikdgnimitra is a drama in 6 Acts, relating the 
love story between king Agnimitra and Malavika. It is probable 
that Mdlavikdgnimitra was the first drama written by Kalidasa. 
The second probably was VikramorvaM, and the third 
AbhijMna-hknntalam The hero Agnimitra was the son of 
Pu^yamitra, a king of the Sunga dynasty, who lived in 
186 A.D. 

The Megha-duta of Kalidasa wherein a Yaksa, separated 
from his wife, is supposed to address the cloud to bear his 

^ In many of the MSS. the drama has been described as ndtaka, in other as t rotaka. 

A critical edition of the VtkramorvaH by R. Lenz (Berl n, 1813) and a German transla- 
tion were published by Bollcnson in 1846 and Sankara P. Paijdib also published an edition in 
1789 in Bombay. The Southern recension was published by R. Pischel {Monaisberichle 
der akademie der Wissenschaften zu DerUrit 1875). 

Sankara P. Pai?dit in the Introduction to Lis i dition and so also T. H. Bloch in bis 
work on Vararuci and Hemacandra, 1893, expressed a doubt regarding the authenticity of 
the Prdkrt slokas in apabhramsa in the 5th Act. H. Jacobi also in his Bhavisattakhd of 
Dhanapala says that the liberty in apabhramsa found here is probably due to pantomimic 
conditions of dancing. PisebeJ in his MateriaUen zur kenntnis des apahhrairisa^ Berlin, 1920, 
and Konow (G, G. A. 1894, 475 ff.) hold the verses to be genuine. 

K. G. A. Hoefer, Berlin, 1837, B, Eirgel, 1888, Lobedanz, 1861 and Fntze had trans- 
lated Vikramorva^i into German. Wilson, of course, had translated it in his Hindu Theatre 
but the work had also been translated in French, Swedish, Italian, Spanish and Czech. 
A. Hillebrandt and Muir also wrote on the subject of Vikramorvaii 

* It was published by SaiSkara P. Pandit, in B.S.A, Series in 1869. 0. F. Tullberg 
published in Bonn, 1840, an uncritical edition of the work A critical introduction to it 
was written by C. Cappeller, Observationes ad Kdliddsae Mdlavikdgnimitram, Diss., 
Begimonti, 1868 ; F. Haag, Zur text Kritik und ErkJarund von Kalidasa Mdlavikdgnimitra t 
Franenfcld, 1872; see also Bokensen, Z.D.M.G., 1869, 480 ff. ; A. Weber, Z.D.M.G., 1860, 
261 ff. 
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message to his wife, is the best known lyric in Sanskrit litera- 
ture. It is divided into two parts. In the first part the 

Yaksa is supposed to describe the route that his messenger 

should take from Ramagiri to Alaka and we have here a 

description of natural scenes of the various countries through 
which the cloud passed. The second part, called the Uttara- 
tnegha, deals with the description of Alaka and the message.* 

Kalidasa’s Megha-duta has been not only widely appreciated 
in India through centuries but also by many Western scholars and 
poets. Thus, Goethe speaking of Megha-duta said, “The first 
acquaintance with this work made an epoch in our life.’’ 

The Megha-duta had many commentaries.* The Megha- 
duta had many imitations. One of these is Pavana-duta, 
written by the poet Dhoyi, in which a Gandharva maiden sends 
the wind as her messenger to king Laksmanasena.^ Rupa- 
goswaml in the IGth century wrote his Hamsa-duta, where 

^ It wa8 published by Gildemeister in Bonn, and the critical Introduction and Glossary 
by A. F. Stenzler, Breslau, 1874. The commentary of Mallinatha with the text was pub* 
lished by N. B. Godabole and K. K. Paraba, Bombay, 1880. The best edition is that 
of E. Hultzeh with the old commentary of Vallabhadeva, 1911. It was translated into 
English verse by H. H. Wilson in 1813 together with parallel passages from classical and 
English poetry. We have another edition with prose translation by C. Schutz, Bielepeld 
1859. Maxmiiller published a metrical translation (Konigsberg, 1847). E. Muir gave another 
rendering of it in his Classical Poetry of India, Til, 90 IT., another by L. Fritze (Chemnitz, 
1879) in which he had utilised the manuscript prose translation by Stenzler. A French 
translation was made by A. Guerinot, Paris, 1903. An anonymous English translation 
appeared in Pandit, Vol. II. English prose translation was made by Jacob, Pathak and 
Nandargikar. 

^ Some of these commentaries are : — Avacuri, Kathambliuti, Meghalatd, Mdlati by 
Kalyanarnalla, Manoramd by Kavicandra, Rasadipikd by Jagaddhara, Tatlva dipikd by 
Bhagiratha Mi^ra, Sadjivant by Mallinatha, Muktdvali by Kamanatlia, ^isya-hitaisini by 
Ijiksmlnivasa, Dtirhodha-pada-bhatljxkd by Vi^vanatha, Megha diitdrtha-xnuktdvali by 
Vi4vanatha Mi^ra, Tatparya-dipikd by Sanatana Sarnia, Meghadfitd vacuri by Surnativijaya ; 
also commentaries by Haridasa, Sa^vata, Vallabha, Vicaspatigovinda, lUma UpSdhyaya, 
Mahimasiiiihaga^i, Bharaiasena, Divakara, Janendra, Janardana, Gintama^i, Ksernasiipha- 
ga^i, Kf^^adasa, Uddyotakara and others. 

There was another Jaina Megha-duta written by Merutunga of the 14th century who 
wrote Prabandha<intdmani in 1306 and a medical work called Kahkdld dhydya-vdrttika. 

® It was published by N. Chakravarty in J.A.S.B., 1905; see Pischel, also and Aufrecht| 
2.D.M.G , 1900, 616 ff. There is also another Pavana4nta by Vadicandra Suri, 
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the swan is made the messenger of Eadha to Krsna. Padahka- 
duta by Kr§nabhatta Sarvabhauraa (1723 A.D.), a blind 
imitation of Megha-duta called the Suka-sandeia by LaksmT- 
dasa and two works bearing the title of Uddhava-duta by one 
unknown author and by the poet Madhava of the 17th century.* 
The poet Visnudasa wrote the Mano-duta. Another work of 
the same name was written by Vrajanatha in 1758. Megha- 
duta was again translated into Singhalese and imitations also 
took place there. It was also translated into Tibetan about 
the 13th century and it exists in the Tangyur collection. This 
version was translated into German by Beckh in 1906.* 

Rtu-samhara is a work which describes the six seasons in 
beautiful piems.* The work Srhgara-tilaka is also ascribed to 
Kalidasa. * 

The work called Ghata-karpara is a small work written in 22 
verses, in which a young woman sends in the rainy season her 
greetings to her husband through the cloud."’ 

^ ^uka^sandefia hag b^^en publighed by Maharaja Rairrivarmati of Travaricoro (J.R.A S. 
1884, p, 401 ff.). The work is well-known in the Miiabar (l.H.A S, 1910, p. 638). 

2 Rce also tbparticle by Bath and Bjuk in SBA . 189>, 268 f. and 2S1 ff. {Ein Beitra(f 
zur Textkritik von Kdhddfias Meghadutut Berlin, 100). 

3 The genuineness of ihe Rlu-samlidra hjig baen doubted in many quarters. See 

J. Nobel (Z.D.M.G., 1912, 275 fif., 1919. 191 f., J.R.A.S., 1913, 401 ff.) wherein he attempts 
to prove that the Btu samJidra is a genuine work of Kalidasa. He ig supported in it by 
A. B. Keith (J.B A.S., 1912, 1066 ft); It is universally believed that it ia a genuine 
B^ork of Kalidasa. Yet in the Mandisor injcription of 472 A.D. verses from Rtu-samhdra 
are also found imitated. Tb is cucioug however that verbeg Irom the Bfu-samkara should 
not be found quoted either in the works of authority of Sanskrit verge? or in workg of the 
poetics. See Harichand’a Kalidasa^ d 240 flf. Vis^vji^vara, however, in his uarnana 

written in the 18th century imitated verses from the Rln-samhdra, 

1 The Megha duia and the iSrhgdra-tilaka were edited by GiMemeister, Bonn, 1811. 
There is also a work called Srhgdra%iataka^ which is attributed to Kalidasa. It i?, however, 
a sort of compilation. Another work called Sydmald'dandaka, in prose, ig also attributed to 
Kalidasa. It consigts of hymng to the goddess Durga, interspersed with prose and has been 
translated into Tibetan as the Sarasvatistotra and Mahgald.f^aka (see F. W. Thomas, 
J.B.A.S , 1903, p. 785 fif. The Mahgalds^aka exists also in Sanskrit MS,). 

6 Published with translation by G. M. Dursch, Berlin, 1828; Haeberlin, 120 fif; French 
translation by Ch4zy (J. A., 1823, IT, p. 39 fif); German translation by Hoefer {Indische 
Oedichte, Vol. II, p. 129 fif., and Bohlen, Das alte Indien, KSnigsberg, 1880, 380 fif. ; see also 
India Office Catalogue, VII| p# 1427 f. 
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I have already pointed out that there is really no justification 
in thinking that Kalidasa belonged to the court of Vikramaditya. 
But, be that as it may, it appears that Prof. Shemvanekar’s 
article as published in the Journal of the University of Bombay, 
I, pp. 232-246, seems definitely to prove that the son of 
Mahendraditya assumed the title of Vikramaditya in the 1st 
century B.C. This would fit in with the Vikramaditya tradition 
of Kalidasa as well, A4vaghosa is generally placed in the 1st 
century A.D. Cowell had argued that Kalidasa is indebted to 
Advaghosa. Since then scholars have been dubious as to - the 
exact relation between Asvaghosa and Kalidasa. It seems to us, 
however, that the arguments put forward by Prof. Chatterjee 
(Allahabad University Studies, No. 2, pp. 80-114) and Prof. 
Roy (Sakuntald, Introduction, pp. 19-28) definitely prove 
Kalidasa to be the model and fountain of inspiration of 
Asvaghosa. We have already shown that the Huns were known 
to the Indians from pretty early times, and on this subject one 
may also consult J. IJ. B., I, p. 245; Allahabad University 
Studies, pp. 126-33 ; J. 1. H., Madras, No. 15, pp. 93-102. The 
researches of other scholars, such as Dasaratha Sarman on 
Kaumudl-mahotsava, I. H. Q., X, 1763-66; XI, pp. 147-48; 
Proceedings and Transactions of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ferences, Vol. VIII; Summaries, pp. 25-26; Annals of 
Bhandarkar's Oriental Research Institute, Poona, XVI, pp. 
155-57 ; and Introduction to Padma-cuddmani. All these point 
to the same direction that Kalidasa probably lived in the 1st 
century B.C. On this subject, particularly as regards religious, 
political and social environment and astronomical knowledge of 
the period, one may consult further, Roy’s Sakuniald, Introduc- 
tion, pp. 1-19 and 28-30, Vaidya’s LokaHksana, VII, pp. 9-17, 
K. Roy, Evolution of Gita, pp. 201-22, Dhruva, Thakkar Lec- 
tures, pp. 207-13, Apte, Kane and Paranjpe also incline more 

We have a Ghata-karpara as one of the nine jewels in the court of Vikramaditya. It is 
inipossibltf to say whether this was actually written by that Gha^karpara or whether it 
could be attributed to Kalidasa, 
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or less to the same view. Further, Prof. Shemvanekar has 
adduced sufficient evidence to prove (loc. cit.) that the Guptas 
were Vaisnavas and that Chandragupta II was not the first 
Vikramaditya. For all these reasons I should be inclined to 
think that Kalidasa lived in the 1st century B.C. It may also 
be incidentally mentioned that, judging from internal evidence, 
one may point out that Kalidasa bad no knowledge of the Sarnkbya 
as schemed out by T^varakrsna in his KariMs, which were 
probably written in the 3rd century A.D. It may also be 
mentioned with force that he had no knowledge of the Sainkhya 
that is said to have been preached by Arada as reported in 
Asvaghosa’s BuddJia-carita, or tlie Samkhya of the Caraka- 
samhitd. The knowledge of Samkhya displayed by Kalidasa in 
Canto II of the Kumara-samhhaiHi and in Canto X of the Raghu- 
vanUa is a positively monistic doctrine as found in the Upanisads, 
or rather the Sainkhya philosophy in the Gltd (see my History of 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 461 el srq.). 

SUBANDHU 

Among the older prose romances {gadya kdvyn), the Da^a- 
lamdra-carita, Harsa-carUa, Kudamharl, Vasavadalla, Tilaka- 
manjarl, Gadya-cintaniani and Vira-ndrdyana-carita are available, 
whereas the prose work of Bhattara-haricandra, Tarahgavalt 
and Trailokya-sundnn, though referred to by Bana, are not 
easily accessible. 

For a fuller discussion of Subandhu’s date see Introduction 
to Vasavadatta, published from Srlraiigam, 1906.’ The Vdsava- 
dattd of Subandhu belongs to the Katha literature. Patanjali 
mentions Vdsavadatta as an dkhydyikd in IV. 2.60 (and not 
in IV. 3. 87 as Winternitz says). We do not know' if Bana’s 
reference to Vasavadatta is to this older Vasavadatta, but 
Carteliieri (W Z K M, 1, 1887, 116 ff.), Thomas (W Z K M, 

1 Publislied in 1859. Bibliotheca Indica series. Caicula, with the commentary of 
Sivarama Tripalbi; English Translation by L. H. Gray from a text in Telugu character. 
New York, C U I 8, Vo}. VIII, 1913. See al^o Weber, Indische Streifen I, p. 369 ff. 
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12, 1898, 21 ff.) and Man'kowski (W Z K M, 15, 1901, 246 f.) 
hold that the reference to V asavadatta in Bana is to Subandhu’s 
Vasavadatta.' 


Bsna 

Many works are attributed to Bana, such as Kadamharl, 
C u mil- m taka, Parvatl-parinaya-rupaka , Muk iita-taditaku-nataka 
quoted by Candapala in his commentary on Damayantl-kamja , 
Saroacarita-ndtaka, Harsa-carita. Ksemendra quotes verses of 
Bana in his Aucitya-vicara-carcd and wc have verses from Bana 
in Sfikti-muktdvall and Suhhdsitdvall} 

The historical elements in Buna’s Harsa-carita cannot very 
well bo utilised. Thus, Keith says: “Historically we may 
say that the work is of minimal value, though in our paucity 
of actual records it is something even to have this. But chrono- 
logy is weak and confused, it is extremely difficult to make out 
the identity of the king of Malava,'* and even the Gauda king 
is only indirectly indicated as 8asahka, whose name is given by 
ITiuen Tsang.' Btina has not attempted to make intelligible 
the course of events which rendered it possible for the Gauda 
king to come into hostile contact with Rajyavardhana in or near 
Malava and it is difficult not to suppose that he desired, writing 
at a considerable distance of time, to leave what was long past 
in a vague position. What he does supply to history is the 
vivid pictures of the army, of the life of the court, of the 
different sects and their relations to the Buddhists and the avoca- 

^ The Vasavadatta has a nuiuber of commentaries : — Tattvadipani by Jagaddbara, 
commentary by Narasirphasena, by NSrayana* Curnikd by Prabbakara, Tattvakauvnudi 
by Ran adeva, Vydkhydyikd by Vikramarddhi, Kadcana-darpana by Sivarama and also coin, 
mentaries by Sfngaragupta and Sarvacandra. 

2 His Har§a-carita was published with the commentary of Sankara by A A. Fiihrer, 
Bombay, 1909, BSS ; translated into Engli'^h by R. B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas, London, 
1897; see also BhSu Daji in J. B. R, A. S., X, 1871, 88 ff. ; also Fiihrer, O. C., VI, 
Leiden, III, 2, 199 ff. ; R. W. Frazer. Literary History of India, p. 255 ff. 

3 See Smith, EHI, p. 360 ff. ; R. Mookerjee, Harsa, p 60 ff. 

^ For a defence of him, see Majumdar, Early History of Bengal, p. 16 ff. 
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tions of a Brahmin and his friends.”^ Even the time of the 
birth of his hero king Harsa is not also probably correct."* 

His other important work is Kadamban.^ It has a number 
of commentaries.^ 


SuDRAKA 

We have only one work of Suclraka called the Mircha- 
katika. The work has attracted much notice in the West." 

The discovery of the Carudaita by Bhasa, which was 
probably the original of his Mrcchakatika, fixes the upper limit 
of Sudraka, the author of the Mrcchakatika, but we cannot 
decide whether he was prior to Kalidasa or not. Vamana 
recognises him in 111.2.4; Dandin cites the verse limpatmi, 
etc., which is found in the Mrcchakatika but it is now known 
to be a citation on the part of the author of the MrcchakaUka 
from Bhasa. 

* Keith’s History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 318-10. 

2 See Winternitz, Geschichte, Vol. ITT; Fleet, hulian Antiquary, 1901, 1 ‘if ; see 
also Biihler’s Vikramdhkadevacarita, Introduction, p 4 ft. ; Epigraphica Inchca, 1, 67 S., 
4, 208 t£., and Kapson, J K A 8, 1898, 448 ff. 

3 Edited by Peterson, Bombay, 1883, BSS; Translated with occasional omissions by 
C. M. Bidding, Loudon, 1896; see also Weber, Indiselie Striejen, 1, 852 If. and Lacote in 
Milanges Livt, 269 fif. 

^ These commentaries are by BaUkps^a, by Mah§,deva, VtijamapadavrlU by Vaidyanatha 
Payaguride, by Sivarama, by Siddhacandragaiji and by Sukbakara. 

® A critical edition of the Mjcchaka^ika was published from Bonn in 1847 by A. F. 
Stenzler. It was published also with two commentaries by N. B. Godbole, B.S.S,, 1896, and 
by P. H M. Banna Sastrl and K. P. Parab, in N.S.P. 3rd Edition, Bombay, 1909, with a 
commentary. German Translation by O. Bobtlingk, St. Petersburg, 1877, L. Fritze, 1879 
and H. C. Kellner, 1894; English Translation by H. H. Wilson [Select Specimens, Vol. I.) 
and by A. W. Ryder, in H.O (S'., Vol. IX. See also continuation in J.A,0,S., 1906,418 ff. ; 
French Translation by P. Regnaud, Paris, 1876 ; there are translations, in Dutch, Swedish, 
Danish, Italian and Russian. See also an Introduction by Cappeller in Festgruss an 
Bohtlingkfp, 20 ff. and A. Gawronski in Kuhns Zeitschrift fiir vergJ. Sprach, 44, 1911, 224 ff. 
The dranja has been played often on the European stage. In France, it was translated by 
M4ry and Gerard de Nerval, in 1850, and in a new work by V. Barrucand ; Emil Pohl transla- 
ted it in German in 1892, Stuttgart, and called it Vasantasend, for the German stage. A free 
German translation was also made under the title Vasantasend by Haberlandt, Leipzig, 1893. 
A new adaptation for the stage was made by Lion Feuebtwanger, Muneben, 1916. The editor 
bad the opportunity of witnessing a performance of the drama under tbo name of Vasantasend 
in 1929 on the chief stage of Vienna. 
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The play represents Sudraka, a king, as the author ; king 
Sudraka is described as a kiug in Kalhana’s Kdja-iarahgim, III. 
343. The Skanda-purdna makes him the first king of the 
Andhrabhrtyas and the V etdla-pancdvimiati refers to him and 
gives his capital as Vardhamana or Sobhavatl. In the Kadam- 
bdn he is located in Vidisa. The Harm-cdtita also refers to 
the artifice by which he relieved himself of his enemy Candra- 
ketu, king of Cakora, and the Dah-kiimdra-curita of Dandin 
refers to his adventures in different lives. The fact that Kamila 
and Somila wrote a Kathd on him, indicates that he was a 
legendary character of that time.' Rajasekhara mentions 
Sudraka along with Satavahana.^ Krom all these divergent 
references Keith considers him to be merely a legendary person. 
Prof. Konow, however, regards him as a historical person and 
recognises in him the Abhira prince Sivadatta whoSe son Isvara- 
sena is regarded by Fleet to have overthrown the last king of 
the Andhra dynasty and to have founded the Cedi era (248-49).“ 
This inference is drawn by Konow on the ground that in 
the Mrcchakatika, Palaka, the king of UjjayinI, is defeated by 
Aryyaka, son of a herdsman Goptila, and the Abhiras are essen- 
tially herdsmen. But Keith thinks that these names, Palaka 
and Gopala, are merely of a legendary character and that it is 
wrong that they should be taken as proper names along with 
Aryyaka. But Bhasa in the Pratijfid-yavgandhardyana speaks of 


^ Kajasekbara t ells us tiiab l^amila and Sumila composed a work .called Sudraka-katha 
and he also refers to Saumilla along with Bhasa. Kalidasa himself in his Mdlavikdgnhniira 
speaks of Kavi-putra and Saumilla. The Sarhgadhara-paddhati quotes a verse from Ramiia 
and Somila, (see Keith, Sanskrit Drama^ pp. 127*128). 

^ Vasudeva'^atavahana-^udraka-sahasankadln sakalan sabhapatin dana’inanabhyain 
anukiiryyat / 

— Eaja^ekhara’s Ktivya-mlmaipsa, p. 66. 

Keith says that he is later 'the hero of a parikaihdt Sudraka-vadha (Kayamukuta, 
XXVIII, p. 117) and of a drama called Vihhrdnta-Sudraka {Sarasvathkanihd- 
bharana, p. 378) ; Keith’s, Sanskrit Drama, p. 129 n. 

^ p. 107 ff ; also Bhandarkar’s Ancient Hist* of India, p. 64 f. ; C.H.I., I. 311 ; 

also Keith’s Sanskrit Drama, p. 129. 
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Gropala and Palaka as being sons of Pradyota of Ujja.vini, and it is 
probable that the Brhatkalhd contained the story of Gopala as 
surrendering the kingdom on Pradyota’s death to Palaka and Palaka 
had to make room for Aryyaka, his brother’s son.^ But Keith 
brushes it aside and regards Sudraka as being merely a legendary 
person. We are ourselves unable to believe either Prof. Konow or 
Prof. Keith. The universal tradition of the existence of a poet 
called Sudraka cannot be regarded as purely mythical or legendary. 
All that we can say is that he probably flourished after Bhasa. 
The reference to Sahara and Vi^ as in a comparatively respectable 
position, in which the ganikd Vasanta-sena is also placed, clearly 
refers to an atmosphere of social existence depicted in the Kdma- 
sutra, which was probably written in the ‘2nd century B.C. Our 
conjecture is that Sudraka probably lived between the 1st century 
B.C. and the 1st century A. D. It is peculiar that when Caru- 
datta is asked in the court scene why he, a respectable person, 
should associate with a ganikd, he fearlessly replied that it was 
a fault of youth and not of character. 

The Mrcchakatika has a number of commentaries by 
Ganapati, Prthvidhara, Kamamaya Sarraa and Lalla Diksita. 

Harsa the Dramatist 

Three dramas, Ndgdnanda, Ralndval'i and Priijadarsikd, are 
attributed to SrTharsa, the patron of Banabhatta, of the 7th 
century. Nagoji Bhatta in his commentary to the Kavyapradlpa 
said that an author called Dhavaka wrote the RatndvaJi under 
the name of king Har?a in return for money received from him. 
But this late version of the story cannot be relied upon. In 
most manuscripts the name Bana is mentioned, which probably 
means that Bana received money from the king Harsa not in 
lieu of allowing king Harsa to enjoy the reputation of authorship 
of a new work written by Bana, but for his own poetical talents. 
Nage^a’s version of the story is also found in Mammata, but as 


1 /6»d, p. 130. 
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has been pointed out, this is a wrong reading of Dhavaka for 
Bana (see Buhler, Indische Studien, 14, 407). 

Over the three dramas, see F. Ciramino in O.C., XIII, 
Hamburg, 1902, p. 31 ff. ; and Jackson in J.A.O.S., 1900, 
88 f. 

The Ratndmll was published by C. Cappeller in 0. Boht- 
lingk.’s Sanskrit Chrestomathie, III, 1909, p. 320 ff. ; also N. B. 
Godbole and K. P. Parab, 2nd Edition, N.S.P., Bombay, 1890 
and with the commentary of Narayana Sarnia by Krsna Rao 
Joglekar, Bombay, 1913, N.S.P. ; German translation by L, 
Fritz, 1878 ; English Translation by Wilson. The Ratndcall has 
another commentary by Bhimasena. The Priijadarsikd was 
published by V. D. Gadre, Bombay, 1884, N.S.P., French 
Translation by G. Strehly, Paris, 1880. 

The drama Priijadarsikd has been modelled on the Mdlarikd- 
gnimitra, but the story was utilised by Bbasa and also by Matra- 
raja or Anaiigaharsa in his drama called the Tdpasa-vatsardja-carita. 
The Natya-darpana quotes profusely from this work. See also 
E. Hultzsch in N. G. G. W., 1886, 224 IT. Abhinavagupta also 
cites from it. Tlie work must have, therefore, been written 
before the 9th century. Probably Matraraja utilised the story 
of the Brhntkathd of Gunadhya. See also C. Lacote, J.A., 
1919, 508 f. 

The Nagfinanda has been published by G. B. Brahme and 
D. M. Paranjape, Poona, 1893 and by Ganapati Sastrl, in the 
Trivendrum Series, with the commentary of Sivarama. Tran- 
slated into English by Palmer Boyd, London, 1872 and into 
French by Bergaigne, Paris, 1879 and into Italian by Cimmino, 
1903. 

The story of the Nagfinanda is drawn from the Katlid- 
saritsdgara and Ksemendra’s Brhatkalhd-mafijari. The story is 
unknown in the older avadana literature. I-Tsing, however, 
refers to king Siladitya’s story of Bodhisattva Jlrautavahana and 
that this story was shown on the stage of his time. The Ndgd- 
nandd has a cpnimentary by Atmarama. 
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Vl^iKHADATTA 

Vi^akhadatta is the author of the celebrated work Mudra- 
raksasa. It was published by K. T. Telang, BSS. Bombay, 
1884, with the commentary of Phundhi-raja and also by 
Hillebrandt, Breslau, 1912. See alsoHillebrandt, ZDMG., 1885, 
p. 107 (f. ; also in NGGW, 1905, 429 IT. and tfher das Kautillya- 
^dstra und Verwandtes, Breslau, 1908. Translated into 
German by L. Fritze ; in English by H. H. Wilson ; in 
French by V. Henry, Paris, 1888 ; in Italian by A. -Marazzi, 
Milan, 1874. 

In many manuscripts, however, the name given is not 
Visakhadatta but Vi^akhadeva. 

There is a discussion as to whether Visakhadatta lived in 
the time of Candra-giipta II. On this subject, see Jayasvval, 
Indian Antiquary, 1913, p, 2G5 IT., wherein he gives the date as 
410 A. D. Qee also Konow, Indian Antiquary, 1914, p. 64 ff. ; 
V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 120 n; Hillebrandt, t/ber 
das Kautillya-Sdstra, 25 IT. ; ZDMG, 1915, 363. Hillebrandt 
places ViSakhadatta in the 4th century A. I), and so does also 
Tawney (3RAS, 1908, p. 910). In some manuscripts, in the 
hharata-vdkya, Avantl-varma is mentioned instead of Candra- 
gupta. See the discussions of Jacobi, WZKM, 1888, 212 IT. ; 
Dhruva, WZKM, 1891, 25 tT. ; Telang his own Introduction to 
his Edition ; Keith, J.R.A.S., 1909, 148 ff. ; Rapson, ERE, IV, 
p. 886. We know thus with certainty that he cannot be later 
than the 10th century A.D. as he is cited in the commentary 
of the Da^a-rupaka. 


Murari 

Murari is later than Bhavabhuti, as he cites from the 
Uttaracarita, as the verses 31 and 32 of the 6th Act of the 
Uttaracarita are cited in the 6th and 7 th Slokas of the 1st Act 
pf the Anarghardghava. Ratnakara (9th century A.D.) in his 
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Haravijaya refers to Murari.^ Konow does not believe that 
Batnakara referred to Murari but he believes that Mahkha’s 
3nkantha-carita (A.D. 1135) refers to Murari. Konow thinks 
that Murari was earlier than Raja^ekhara.^ The Daia-rupaka 
also refers to the Anargha-raghava (III. 21) in his II. 1. Keith 
further thinks that Jayadeva imitated the Prasanna-raghava 
(cf. Jayadeva, 11.34 with the Prasanna-raghava, VII. 83). 
But no definiteness can be arrived at regarding Murari. 

Caturbhsni 

vararucirlharadattah iydmilakah ^udraka^ca catvdrah I 

ete bhCindn vabhanuh kd hktih kdlidasasya || 

The above verse — which says that bhdna could only be 
written by Vararuci, Isvaradatta, Syamilaka and Sudraka, 
and that Kalidasa was incapable of writing any bhdna — occurs 
at the end of the Padma-prabhrtaka . 

It is difficult to say which Vararuci is here referred to. In 
the Mahdbhdsya we hear of a Vararuci (vdrarucdh Mokdh). 
According to the Kathdsaritsdgara , Vararuw was a co-pupil with 
Panini. Vyaffi is said to have introduced him to his preceptor 
Upavarsa. According to the Avantlsundarikathdsdra , Vararuci 
is said to have lived somewhere on the banks of the Godavari. 
He wrote on grammar, astrology and dharma-idstra and two 
Kdvyas called Kanthdbharana and Cdrumati. A verse from the 
Gdrumati is quoted in the Subhdsitdvali and Bhoja-deva also 
in his 3rhgdra-prakdh quotes a verse. 

After Vararuci we have Sudraka, the author of the Mrccha- 
katika and the Vatsardja-carita. It is said that Sudraka was a 
Brahmin attached to the court of SvatT, an Andhra-bhrtya king 
of Ujjayinl. When still young, he quarrelled with the king and 

^ Bhatta*n5tha Svamin, in Indian Aniitjuaryf XLT, 141, and L^vi in big Indim 
Theatre, Vol. I, p. 277, contradicts it. 

* Indian Drama, p. 83, 
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his friends. His intimate friend Vandhudatta saved him from 
difficulties and he had also later in life given him a good turn, 
when a Bhiksu called Sahghilaka was prevented from his murder- 
ous attempt on him by Sudraka. The adventures of Sudraka as 
have been described in the Avantunndan-katha by Dandin, have 
much resemblance with the heroes and the plot of the hhdna 
ascribed to Sudraka. The adventures of Sudraka are also found 
in the ^udraka-katha oi Ramila and Somila, the Vikranta-^fidraka 
and the 3udraka-carita by Pailca^ikha. 

In this hhdna we have Devadatta as the heroine, her sister 
'CMpula and the friend Sa^a. These characters are referred to by 
Bana in his Kddamhan. Kamadatta, a work referred to in this 
hhdna, was probably a prakarana written by Sudraka himself. 

li^vara-datta, author of the other b/iana, leaves nothing behind 
him by which we can infer his date. He is mentioned by Bhoja- 
deva in his Srhgdra-prakdsa and also by Hema-candra. We also 
find a verse in the Suhhdsitdvall under the name of I4vara-sena 
and it is not improbable that T^vara-datta and I^vara-sena are the 
same persons. 

Syamilaka was probably a native of Kashmir. He has been 
referred to by Ksemen3ra in his Aucitya-vicura and Abhinava-gupta 
quotes from the Pdda-taditaka. It is not improbable that he 
may have lived betw^een 800 A.D. and 900 A.D. 

The above four poets, Sudraka, I4vara-datta, Vararuci 
and Syamilaka, wrote respectively the four hhdnas, viz., Padma- 
prahhrtaka, Dhurtta-vita-samvdda, Uhhaydhhisdrika and Pdda- 
tdditaka. All the four hhdnas consist of poems and prose. 

Bhatt’a-narayana 

His work, Beni-samhdra is quoted by Vamana, Ananda- 
vardhana, Euyyaka. Nami, Ksemendra, the Kdvya-prakd^a and 
•the Daia-rupaka. It was published by J. Grill, Leipzig, 1871, 
and with the commentary of Jagaddhara, by K. P. Parab and 
K. K. Modgavkar, Bombay, 1898, 2nd Edition, 1905, NSP, 
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A free translation of it has been made by S. M. Tagore, Calcutta, 
1880. 


Bhavabhuti 

Bhavabhuti’s three dramas, the Mahavlra-carita, the Utlara- 
carita and the Mdlatl-madham, are famous in Sanskrit literature. 
The first two are based on the legend of Rama. The Mahdvlra- 
cariia was published by F. H. Trithen, London, 1848, with the 
commentary of Vlra-raghava, byT. R. Ratnam Aiyar, S. Rahga- 
cariar and K. F. Parab, 2nd Edition, Bombay, 1901, NSF. 
See also the English Translation by Wilson ; also, English Tran- 
slation by Pickford, 1871. 

The Uttara-carita has been published with the commentary 
of Vlra-raghava by T. R. Ratnam Aiyer and V. L. Sh. Panasikar, 
4th Edition, Bombay, 1911, NSP. English" Translation by 
Wilson, Vol. 1, p. 275 if. and C. H. Tawney, 2nd Edition, 
Calcutta, 1874. French Translation by F. Neve, Brussels and 
Paris, 1880; Senart, JA, 1881, XVII, 562 11. A scene of the 
4th Act has been translated by Oldenberg, LAI, p. 278 If. The 
Mdlali-mddhava was published by R. G.Bhandarkar with the 
commentary of Jagaddhara, BSS, Bombay, 1876, 2nd Edition, 
1905 ; and also with the commentary of Tripuriiri and Jagad- 
dhara by M. R. Telang and W. Sh. Panasikar, Bombay, 1905, 
NSP; also English Translation by M. R. Kale, 1913; 
German Translation by Fritze, 1844; French Translation by 
G. Strehly with a preface by Bergaigue. 

Klein in his History oj Dramas, Vol. Ill, p. 51, describes 
Bhavabhuti as the Indian Shakespeare. 

Kumaradasa 

B’or general information regarding his poems, see J. d’Alwis, 
1870; Zachariae, Beitrdge zur Kunde der indog ermanischen 
Sprachen, 5, 1880, p. 52 and GGA, 1887, p. 95 ; Peterson. 
JBRAS,, 17, 1889, 57 If. and Subhasita-muktdvall, 24 ff. ; 
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E. Leumann, WZKM, 7, 1893, 226 ft'; P. W. Thomas, JKAS, 
1901, 263 ff. ; A. B. Keith, Ibid, 578 ff. Jdnakiharana, edition 
of Ceylon, 1891 ; Cantos I-X, Bombay, 1907 ; Canto XVI, 
BSOS, IV, 285 ff. 

Ilaja-sekhara mentions him as an example of genius, 
though blind, in the sentence yd sabda-grdmam artha-sdrtham 
alahlidra-tantra-yukti-mdrgam anyadapi tathdvidham adhihrda- 
yam pratibhdsayati sd pratibhd I apratibhasija padarlha-sdrthah 
paroksa iva I pratibhdvatah punarapasyato’ pi pratyaksa iva I yato 
medhdvirudrakumaraddsddayo jdtyandhdh kavayah sruyante || 
This proves that he must have flourished long before Eaja-sekhara. 
Keith thinks that he knew the Kd^ikd Vrtti (A.l). 050) and that 
Vamana (about A.D. 800) also refers to Kumaradasa, when he 
censures the use of khalu as the first word. Keith further thinks 
that he was earlier than Magha. See also 0. Walter, Ubercin- 
stirnmungen in Gedanken Vergleichcn imd Wendtmgen bci 
indischcn Kunstdichtem, Leipzig, 1905, p. 18 ff. 

Nilakantha DIksita 

He was not only the author of Siva-llldmava but also of 
Kali-vidambana , Sabhd-ranjana-htoka,Atujopadcsa-sataka, Sdnii- 
vildsa, V airdgya-^ataka and Ananda-sdgara-stava. His major 
works are, besides Siva-llldrnaca, Gahgdvatarana, Nala-caritra- 
ndtaka, Kaiyyata-vydkhydna and Siva-tativa-rahasya. He lived 
in the middle of the 16th century near Conjeevaram and was a 
grandson of the brother of Appaya DTksita. Contemporaneous to 
Appaya Diksita there was a number of well-reputed poets, such 
as (1) Ratna-kheta who wrote iSiti-kantha-vijaya-kdvya and 
Bhdvand-piirusottama-ndtaka , (2) BhattojI Diksita, (3) Govinda 
Diksita. Ananda-iaya Makhin’s father Nrsiinha-raya wrote 
Triptira-vijaya-campu and the nephew of Bhagavanta-raya was 
the author of Mukunda-vildsa-kdvya and Raghavabhyndaya- 
ndtaka. Ananda-raya Makhin wrote at least two dramas, Vidyd- 
parinaya and Jndnanda, in the 18th century. Govinda Diksita, 
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father of Vehkate4vara Makhin, who was the teacher of Nllakantha 
Makhin, not only wrote a commentary on Kumarila’s philosophy 
but also a drama called Raghunatha-uldsa. He also wrote 
a work called Harivamh-sdra-carita , a mahd-kdvya of 23 cantos, 
on which Appaya Diksita wrote a commentary. Vehkate^vara 
Makhin’s teacher and elder brother Yajna-narayana Diksita 
wrote at least 3 works, Raghundtha-bhupa-vijaya , Raghundtha- 
vildsa-ndtaka and Sdhitya-ratndkara . The great scholars who 
were contemporaneous with Yajna-narayana Diksita, were Krsna- 
yajvan, Somanatha, Kumara-tatacaryya, author of the Pdrijdta- 
ndtaka, Raja-cudamani Diksita and Bhaskara Diksita. Cokka- 
natha Makhin also was a contemporary of Nllakantha Diksita. 
The great poet Vehkatesvara also lived at this time who wrote 
a mahd-kdvya called Rdmacandrodaya . Nilakantha Makbin’s 
younger brother Atiratra-yajvan wrote Kusa-kimudvatl-ndtaka. 
Sri-cakra-kavi of this time wrote Gitra-ratndkara , Rukminl- 
parinaya, Jdnald-parinaya, Gatin-parinaya and Draupadl-parinaya. 
Nllakantha’s son Girvanendra wrote a blidna called Srhgdra-kosa, 

Mahendravikrama-vaeman 

Mahcndravikrama-varman, the son of the Pallava king 
Simhavisnuvarman was a contemporary of Harsa and was 
himself a king. His work Matta-vildsa has been published in 
the Trivendrum Series. The scene of the drama is KancI, 
where he ruled in the 7th century A.D. It is a prahasana and 
it comes from the South and shows the same technique as regards 
the prastdcand and sthdpand as we find in Bhasa. The Matta- 
vildsa is probably the earliest of the prahasanas that have come 
to us. The story is amusing and probably suggests a reflection 
on the character of the degenerate Buddhists and the Kapalikas. 

Venkatanatha 

Venkabinatha was primarily a writer on Ramanuja’s system 
of philosophy. The details of his philosophy and bis works may 
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be found in Vol. Ill of the History of Indian Philosophy by the 
present editor. But Venkatanatha was not only a philosopher but 
a writer of good poetry as well, as may be seen from many of the 
poems of the Yddavahhyudaya, a work on the life of Krsna. He 
does not appear to be in any way a laborious waiter but his diction 
is rather simple and charming and in many places he indulges in 
new forms of imagery. Thus for instance in Canto II of the 
Yddavahhyudaya there is the following verse : — 

disastaddnlmavanidhardndrn 

sagairikaih paradapahkalepaih I 
cakdhre candramaso mayukhaih 

pancdyudhasyeva ^araih pradlptaih II 

UdayasundarI-kathi 
(11th Century) 

Soddhala, a native of Guzerat, wrote a Campu called 
Udayasundarl-katha . He belonged to the Kayastha caste. He 
lost his father when a mere boy and was brought up by his 
maternal uncle Gahgadhara. He went to Sthanaka, the capital of 
Kankana. There he flourished in the court of three royal brothers 
Cehitta-raja, Nagarjuna and Mummani-raja. He was a contem- 
porary of Vatsa-raja. The T] dayasundarl-kathd was written between 
1026 A.D. and 1050 A.D. The author compares himself to Bana 
and Valmiki and is quite proud of his achievement. The 
Udayasundari-katha is based upon an original story. King 
Vatsa-raja, at whose suggestion the work was written, was a 
king of the Lata country (Southern Guzerat including Khandesh). 

U DAYAVARMA-CABITA 

(11th Century) 

The Udayavartna-cariia is a small work in verse describing 
the glory of king Udayavarma who was a Kerala king and lived 
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in the latter half of the 11th century. The author of the work 
is one called Madhavacaryya. This Madhavacaryya could not 
be the same as Vidyaranya or the author of the Sarm-darhna- 
samgraha who lived in the 14th century. But there was a 
Madhava Pandita who is reputed to have written a eommentary 
on the Samaveda, who was attached to king Udayavarma. 
His father Narayana was a contemporary of Skanda-svami, who 
along with Narayana and Udgitha wrote a commentary on the 
Rgveda. The work has been published in the T.S. series 
by K. Samba^iva Sastrl. There are also other conjectures about 
Udayavarman’s date but I prefer to accept the conclusion of the 
learned editor. 


KUMARAPSr.A-PRATinODHA 
(Pith Century) 

The author Somaprabhacarya is a well-known Jaina 
scholar who lived towards the end of the I2th century and wrote 
his work in 1195 A.D., only 11 years after King Kumarapala 
had died. He was thus a contemporary of King Kumarapala 
and his preceptor Hemioandra. He composed the work dwelling 
in the residence of the poet Siddhapala, son of the poet-king Sri 
Sripala, who was one of the best poets of Guzerat. Sripala’s son 
Siddhapala was also a poet and a friend of King Kumarapala. 
Somaprabhacarya w'as the author also of Siimatindtha-caritra , 
Suktimuktdvall and 3atartha-kavya. The author’s aim, as usual 
with such other poets, was not writing a history, but to write 
a kdvya with special emphasis upon religion. We find here 
a picture of Hemacandra and his relation with Kumarapala 
who was converted into Jainism. Information about Kumara- 
pala is also available from the three works of Jayasimha Suri — 
Prahhdvaka-cantra , Prahandha-cintamani, Kumdrapdla-caritm, 
and Caritrasundara’s Kumdrapdla-caritra and Jinamandana’s 
Kumdrqpdh-prahandha. 
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We know that Kumarapala held his court at Anhilwara and 
he zealously preached the sanctity of animal life and had censors 
like Anoka’s for the preaching of dharma to the people. The 
Kumarapala-pratibodha is a sort of eampu written in Prakrt 
prose and verse and is full of the principles of Jaina religion and 
contains many stories. 


Rupaka-satka ‘ 

(12th Century) 

We have a collection of six dramas by Vatsa-raja, the minister 
of Paramardi-deva, whose reign extended from 1103 to 1203 A.D. 
and the reign of his son Trailokya-deva extended till the end of 
the first half of the 13th century. Vatsa-raja lived between the 
second half of the 12th century and the first half of the 13th century. 
Paramardi-deva was the immediate successor of Madana-varma who 
was defeated by Siddha-raja, king of Guzerat. Both Madana-varma 
and Paramardi-deva lived a luxurious life accordiiTg to the descrip- 
tion of the Prahandha-cintamani. Paramardi was so much given 
to cruel pastimes that he killed a cook every day at the time when 
he served him and people called him Kopakalanala. Paramardi 
was defeated by Prthvi-raja as recorded in a short inscription at 
Madanapura in 1183 A.D. He was later on defeated also by 
Kutubuddin Ibak in 1203 A.D. His son Trailokya-varma, how- 
ever, recovered, the capital of Kalinjara. Paramardi was also a 
poet as we know by his composition of a long pra§asti to Siva. 
But actually the composition was done by Vatsa-raja and an 
allusion to it is found in the Karpura-carita. This Rupaka-satka 
was edited by Mr. C. D. Dalai, Baroda, 1918. It contains a 
vydyoga on the same subject as Bbaravi’s Kirdtdrjunlya, and 
an ihamrga called Rukminl-harana, a dima called Tripura-daha, 
a samavakdra called Samudra-mathana and a hhdna called 
Karpura-carita describing the revelry, gambling and love of a 
gambler with a courtesan and Hdsya-cuddmani, a farce in one 
Act iu which an dcdrya of the Bhagavata school is ridiculed, 
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A verse from Vatsa-raja is found quoted in Jalhana’s Sukti- 
muktavali. The style is excellent and the plot well-executed. 

Partha-parakram A 

Mr. Dalai in his Introduction to PMha-parakrama states 
that the entire Sanskrit Dramatic Literature of India consists of 
about 600 works. He gives us a list of contributions from 
Guzerat as given below, w'hich is not out of interest ; — 

Bilhana’s Karna-s undart (already printed) ; Ramacandra’s 
Raghu-vildsa, Nala-vildsa, Yadu-vildsa, Kaumudi-milrdnanda 
(printed), Nirbhayahhlma-cydyoga, Satyahari^candra, Vana- 
mdlikd-ndtikd, Mallikd-makaranda . Then w'e have Devacandra’s 
Gandralekhdvikrulana-natikd and Mdna-mudrd-bhaftjana ; 
Ya^ascandra's Mudrita-kumitda-candra (printed) and Rdjimati- 
prabodha; Ramabhadra’s Prabuddha-rauJiineya , Subha|a’s 
Dutdhgada (printed), Prahladana’s Pdrtha-pardkrama. Som- 
e^vara’s Ulldgha-rdghava, Narendra-prabha’s Kdkutstha-keli, 
Pahcandra' sKarund-vajrayudha (printed), Vijayapala’sDro?/padi- 
svayamvara, Ya^ahpala’s MoJia-pardjaya, Megha-prabha’s 
Dharmdbhyudayacchayd-ndtaka, Vyasa-raoksaditya’s Bhtma- 
pardkrama, Gangadhara’s Gahgdddsapratdpa-vildsa, Ravidasa’s 
MithydjMnakhandana. 

We have also taken a more or less detailed note of a number 
of other Gurjara works in other sections of these Editorial 
Notes. 

There were other dramas of this type, such us Dhanadjaya- 
vijaya of Kancanacarya, Nirbhaya-bhlma of Ramacandra, 
Kirdtdrjunlya of Vatsa-raja, Narakdsura-vijaya of Dharma- 
pandita, Pracnndabhairava of Sada^iva, Saugandhikd-harana of 
Vi^vanMha and Vin^tdnandana of Govinda. 

Our author was the son of Ya^odhavala. He was not only 
a poet but a great warrior. He is described by Some^vara as 
having attained his celebrity as a Lord of Victory. He is also 
presented as being a great philanthropist in Surathotsava of 
97— 1343B 
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Some^vara. He founded a city called Prahladanapura, the 
modern Palanpur, in Guzerat. 

N ARANiRiYANINANDA 

(13th Century) 

The poem 2^ arandrayanananda is a kdvya in IG cantos 
describing the friendship of Arjuna and Krsna and the abduction 
of Subhadra by Arjuna. Vastupala the author, also called 
Vasantapala, who wrote the work in 1277 Samvat, was the 
minister of king Viradhavala of Dholka, and was celebrated for 
his tolerance and cosmopolitanism. He even built a mosque for 
the Mahomedans. His glories are not only sung in the Prabandha- 
cintdmani, and the Gaturvimsati-yrahandha but also in the 
Klrti-kaumudl of Somesvara and the Sukrta-sankJrtana by 
Nrsimha and also in the mahd.-kd,vya Vasanta-vildsa by Bala- 
candra audin Jinaharsa’s Vastupdla-caritra. He was a minister, 
warrior, philanthropist, a builder of public places and temples, 
a patron of poets and himself a poet. He had established three 
great libraries. He encouraged the writing of great works and 
Kathd-ratna-sdgara of Bala-candra Suri and Alahkara-mahodadhi 
of Narendra-prabha were composed at his patronage. He was 
very liberal in his gifts to the poets and patronised such writers 
as Somesvara, Harihara, Arisimha, Damodara, Nauaka, Jaya- 
deva, Madana, Vikala, Krsna-simha and Sahkara-svamL He 
was himself a great poet and his verses have been quoted in works 
of anthology, such as Sukti-muktdvall and 3d,rhgadhara-paddhati. 
The work N aranarayandnanda is excellent in style and poetic 
fancy. 

SrInivasa-vilasa-campu 
(c. 14th Century) 

3nnivdsa-vildsa-campu ia a> campii in wi^h Bana’s alliter- 
ation and ilesa or punning have been imitate^ }^itb a vengeance. 
It is, howeverj^ a pleasant iove-story of a SSu^rn king Srinivasa, 
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It was written by Venkatadhvarin or Yenkatesa. It is written in 
two parts, a Purva-hhdga with 5 ucchvasas and the Uttara-hhdga 
with 5 vcchvdsas. The poet seems to have been a disciple of 
Vedanta-desika of the 14th century and Srinivasa, a Southern 
Chief, was his patron. 

NALiBmUDAYA 

(15th Century) 

It is a work by Yamana Bhattabana, who is the author of 
Srhgdra-bhusana , Pdrvati-parinaya and Vcmabhupnla-carita. 
He was also called Abhinava Bhattabana. At the commence- 
ment of his work Vemabhupdla-carita, the poet says that it has 
long been said that none but Bana could write charming prose — 
Yamana now will wipe away that bad name {bana-kavindradmije 
kdndh khalu sarasa-gadya-saranisu iti jagati rudhamaya^o vatsa- 
kiilo vdmano 'dhuna mdrsti). 

Yeraal)hupala was the ruler of the Triliiiga country during 
the middle of the 15th century and he was himself well-versed 
in all arts and wrote a commentary on Amaru-htaka, called 
Srhgdra-dipikd, and Sahgita-cintdmani. 

The Naldbhyudaya is a mahd-kdvya in 8 cantos and the 
style is lucid and clear. As a matter of fact, the style seems to 
be approaching Kalidasa in sweetness. The work has been pub- 
lished in the Trivendrum Sanskrit Series by MM. T. Ganapati 
Sastrl. 

Katha-kautuka 

(15th Century) 

The Kathd-kautuka is based on the story of Yusuf-Zuleikha 
of the Persian poet Jami, written by the Kashmir poet Srivara. 
who lived in the 15th century. This is one of the few successful 
adaptations of Persian tales into Sanskrit poetry. The work is 
written in easy Sanskrit poetry and divided into 15 chapters 
called kantukas. The author seems to have been well-versed in 
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Persian and Arabic as he calls himself yavana-sastra- 
parahgama. But he does not follow the text of Yusuf-Zuleikha 
in any faithful manner. 

BilTRAUDHA-VAMSA-MAHAKAVYA 
(16th Century) 

The Rastraudha-vamsa is a mahd-kdvya in 20 cantos. It is 
a historical poem containing the history of the Bagulas of 
Mayuragiri, from the originator of the dynasty, Rastraudha, king 
of Kanauj, to the reign of Narayana Shah, ruler of Mayuragiri 
and patron of the author (1596 A.D.). Rudra-kavi wrote another, 
work called Jdhahgir-shdh-carita in prose, at the order of Pratap 
Shah, son of Narayana Shah. Mayuragiri is in the Nasik 
district. The work is historically more faithful than other works 
of this nature. 


KamalinI-kalaham sa 
(10th Century) 

Kamalinl-kalahamsa was written by Raja-cudamani, son of 
Srinivasa Diksita and Kamaksi Devi, towards the end of the 16th 
century. Raja-cudamaiii wrote a number of works of a philo- 
sophical type. But he also wrote 3rhgdra-sarvasva (a hhdna), 
a supplementary work on Bhoja-campu, the Bhdrata-campu, 
Sahkardhhyudaya, Ratnakheta-vijaya , Mafiju-bJidsini, Kamsa- 
vadha, Rukminl-parinaya, Amndaraghava-ndtaka and many 
other works. 


Acyutaraysbhyudaya 
(By Sri RajanMha) 

(16th Century) 

Acyuta-raya was the son of Narasimha who succeeded his 
brother Krsna-raya to the throne in the year 1527-30 and ruled 
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from 1530 io 1542, as the Emperor of Vijayanagara. In the poem 
Acyutaruyahhyudaya the poet describes tlie geneological history 
of King Acyuta-raya. There was once a king named Timma 
among the Tuluva dynasty of kings in Vijayanagara, who had 
a wife called Devaki and their son Isvara had a wife called 
Bukkamma. Their eldest son Narasimha became the Emperor 
and captured the Fort of Manavadurga, but when the Nizam of 
the place submitted himself to him and begged his pardon he 
returned the fort to him and then took Seringapatam. He then 
overcame the Marawas and took hold of Madura and conquered 
Konetiriija and made Vijayanagara his capital. His three sons 
became kings one after another and Acyuta-raya was the youngest. 
His queen was Varadambal. Being informed that the Cola king 
had fled from his kingdom and sought refuge with the king of 
Chera, w'ho had usurped the Pandya kingdom, Acyuta-raya 
marched to KalahastI and Visnukanci and finally went to 
Srirangam. After this he sent one of his generals to punish the 
Chera king. A regular fight took place later on between the 
king ol Travancore and Acyuta-raya ; Acyuta-raya became 
victorious. The Chera king took refuge with Prince Salaga-raja 
who gave the Pandya chief his former dominions. He then went 
to the Malaya mountain in the sea. This story is narrated in 
the first six cantos of this kavya. 

The work Acyutamijahhyudaya was published in the Srlvani- 
vilasa Press, Srirangam, in 1907 and bears with it a commentary 
by Srikrsna Suri. 

Anandakanda-campO 
(17th Century) 

This work is attributed to Mitra-misra. He is the reputed 
author of the Vlramilrodaya , a work on Dharm-asastra. He 
also wrote a commentary on Yajnavalkya Smrti and also a mathe- 
matical work, both of which were called V iramitrodaya , But it 
appears that Mitra-misra used to get many books;written by other 
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scholars, to all of which the name Vlramitrodaxja is given. Thus 
in the commentary on ^ajnavalkya Smrti it is said that the 
commentary was written by Sri Sadananda under the orders of 
Mitra-mi^ra. So also was the mathematical work written by 
Kama-daivajna and called Vlramitrodaya, So Dharmayya Diksita 
wrote a commentary on Advaitacidya-tilaka under the suggestion 
of Mitra-mi^ra. 

Mitra-misra’s patron, Raja Virasimha-deva of Orchha, 
reigned from 1605 to 1627, and fis Mr. Gopinath Kaviraja says, 
was probably identical with Birsing Deo who is said to have killed 
Abul Fazl. The Anandakanda-campu treats of the birth of the 
Divine Joy as Srikrsna. The Editor, Pandit Nanda Kisore 
Sarman, says that the work was composed in 1632 A.D. It is 
divided into 8 uUasas or chapters. 

NarayanIya 

This work by Narayana Bhatta with the commentary 
Bhaktapriya, by De^amangala Varyya, has been published by 
K. Sambasiva Sastri in the Trivendrum Sanskrit Series. Its 
essence has been culled from the Bhdgavata-purdna by Narayana 
Bhattapada. It is one of the finest examples of the stotra 
literature and consists of 100 daiakas or decades. It is not 
only a stoira but also an excellent kdvya on account of its poetic 
merit. It is regarded in the Kerala country as reverentially as 
the ^nmad-bhagavad-glta. The author was boro in the 
Mepputtur Illam in the village of Perumanam on the river Nila 
in North Malabar. His fame as a poet grew very high and 
excellence of his works was recognised by all and he was 
the entertained at the court of king Deva-narayana. He 
wrote the following works : — (1) Ndrdyamya, (2) Mdna- 
meyodaya, (3) Astami-campukdvya, (4) Prakriyd-sarvasva, (5) 
Dhdtu-kdijya, (6) Kaildsa-^aila-varnana, (7) Kaunteydstaka, (8) 
Ahalyd-idpa-mok§a, (0) Surpanakhd-praldpa, (10) Rdma-kathd, 
(11) Duta-vdkya-prabandha, (12) Nalayani-carita, (13) Nrga- 
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moksa-prahandha, (14) Rdjasuya-prahandha, (15) Suhliadra- 
harana-prabandha, (IG) Svaha-sudhakara , (17) Sanglta-ketn- 

hhgdra-lila-carita. 


Bharata-carita 

Bharata-carita, a mahd-kdvy a o( 12 cantos, was written in 
different metres on the life of Bharata, son of Dusyanta, by 
Krsnakavi. It has been published in the Trivendrum Sanskrit 
Series by MM. T. Ganapati Sastri. Nothing can be made out 
regarding the identity or nativity of Krsnakavi, the author of this 
poem. 

Candraprabhi-carita 

This work has been published in the Kavyamala Series, 
190‘2, Bombay, by MM. Pandit Durga Prasad and Mr. K. P. 
Parab. It was written by VTranandi, a pupil of Abhayanandi, who 
again was a pupil of Guna-nandi. The poem consists of 18 
cantos and contains many charming scenes and descriptions. 
The style is lucid and clear. 

KiVYA-RATNA 

Tlie author of this work is Arhaddasa and it has been 
published in the Trivendrum Sanskrit Series by Iv. Samvasiva 
Sastri. It deals with the life of Muni Suvrata, a Jaina Tirthan- 
kara and it is also called Muni-suvrata-kdvya. Muni Suvrata is 
said to have been a teacher of Mallinatha. It is difficult to say 
whether this Mallinatha is identical with the commentator 
Mallinatha. 


Bala-martanda-vijaya 

This is a drama in 5 Acts by Devaraja-kavi, published in 
the Trivendrum Sanskrit Series, edited by K. Saraba^iva Sastri. 
According to tradition, the poet Deva-raja belonged to a Brahmin 
family that migrated from Pattamadai in the Tinnevelly district 
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and settled at Asrama, a village near Suchindram in South 
Travancore. He was patronised by Prince Rama-varma, a 
nephew of His Highness Martaiida-varma and became the chief 
of the pandits attached to the Palace, His father Se^adri was a 
Vedic scholar. King Martanda-varrna ruled from 1729 to 1758. 
The drama deals with the conquests of King Martanda-varma and 
the dedication of his Empire to the deity Sripadmanabha, reserv- 
ing to himself the position of Viceroy and servant of the deity 
and governing the country in his name. 

The dramatist tries to follow the style of Kalidasa and in 
this work one can sometimes trace expressions similar to those of 
Kalidasa. Sometimes he follows also the style of Visakhadatta’s 
Mudra-raksasa. Martanda-varma has figured largely in Malayalam 
literature also. 
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Anahgasehddiarinandi, 475, 686 
Anangavati, 471, 686 
Anangavana, lix 
Anang&pida, 356 

Ananta (author of the Sahityakalpn-vnUi), 
556 

Anantabhatta, 437 
Anauta, comu entator, 370* 

Ai'anladasa, 564 
Anantadeva, 468 
Anantadevayani, 622* 

Ananta, King. 96. 401.400, 553, 654, 602 
AnantanarSyapa, 341 
Apatanftrayana (god), 477* 
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Aiiantapai^dita, 561*' 

Anatacarya, Ixxviii 

AnantftmniS, 438 

Anantaya, 5‘26, 534, 536 

Anargha rdghava, 449-5 ', 46*2, 760, 761 

Anatcomical, Lwiii 

Ancint India, 92*, 696* 

Anders Konovv, 695* 

Anderson, 615 
Andhaka (demon), 319, 623 
Andhra, c, ci, cvii, 212, 757 
Andhrabliftyas, ci, 241, 757, 761 
Anekdrtha-saixigraha, 707 
Anesaki. Ste M. Anesaki 
Angada, 186, 502, 464 

Anhilvad, 343, 351 428, 471, 472*' (Anahilla- 
pataka), 603, 618 
Anhilwara, cxii, 768 
Animal fable, 691 
Annals of Orient. Kesoarcb, 132 * 

Annales de Musee Guimet, 81 * , 83* 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Besearch 
Institute, 629", 753 
Annamalainagar, 381*' 

Annamalai University Sanskrit Senes, 381* 

Annavema, 627 

Annayarya, 439 

Anquetil Duperron, v 

Anthologia Sanskritica, 497* 

Anthology, Antholog-eal or Anthologist, xci\, 
4, 8, 9, 10*, 16, 17*', 40, 104, 119, 120, 
121*, 122, 157, 158*, 160, 162, 165, 166, 
167, 1C8. 170, 173, 177, 186, 197, 209^ 
242, 256*, 270, 280 ^ 299*, 300*, 306, 320, 
324, 364, 366, 377, 889, 394, 401, 411-17, 
435, 454, 461, 477, 611, 621, 665, 686, 7(8, 
770 

Antichiis the Great, ciii 
Antigone, Ixvin 
Antiquary, 659, 748 

Anuhhdva, 539, 561, 584, 593, 595, 596, 601 
Anugaddra, 201* 

Anumdna, 546, 552 
A N. Upadhye, 343* 

Aniiprdsa, 526, 528*, 530, 531, 530, 537, 559, 
563, 579, 584 
inuratnamandana, 566 
Anii^asana-parvan (Mahabbarata), 195 
Anu 94 ubh (metre), 2', 14* 

Anvaya, 537 
Anvaya-ldpikd,lil* 

Anyopadesa-iataka of Madhusndana, 403, 
674 ; of Nllakaijtha Dik^ila 403, 764 ; and 
of Yi4ve^vara, 403 
Anyokti^muktdvaU, 403 
Apabhraip^s, viii, 139*, 194, 203, 314, 390*', 
394, 395, 427, 430*, 508, 610. 526, 537, 559 
Apahftravarman, 211, 281* 

Apahnuti, 526, 530, 536, 653 
Appayya Diksita, 832*, 334, 40), 430*', Obi, 
666, 666, 630, 661, 074, 675, 764, 765 
Aprastutaprasafiisd , 520, 526, 630, 534, 636, 
683 

Apsarases, 76*, 179, 190, 834, 693 
Apte, 456*, 758. See V. S. Apte 


Arab, Arabia or Arabic, xxi, cxvi, 89, 673, 
698, 705, 737, 772 
Arabian Sea, cviii 
Archaism, 10, 15, 105, 343*, 721 
Archipelago (Malayan), cxi 
Architectural, xc, xri, cxi 
Archive fur Anthropotogie, 648 
ArdhamagadhI, ix 
Ardhandrisvara-stotra, 382 
Arhaddasa, 020, 775 
Arhats, 82 

Ariel, 368*, 567^, 568*'. S(>e J 'Ariel. 
Arike^arin, 400, 435 
Arisindia, 331\ 363, 674, 770 
Aristophanes, Iv 
Aristotle, 53*, 650, 737 

Arjuna, 167, 178, 190, 275, 332, 016, 678, 
721, 723, 770 
Arjunacarita, 680 

Arjunavarmadeva, 158*, 170*, 472, 655*, 068 

Aikasvaojin, 321 

Army, 626, 741, 755 

Arnava-varnana, 026 

Arnava vivarana, 826*- 

A. It. Hamanatha A.war, 121* 

J r//ia, lv\v, Ixxxi, Ixxxv, Ixxxvi, 415, 549, 
559, 503, 704 
Ariha-dxpikd, 624* 

Arthakrama, 522 

Aithapati (m the Kddambart), 225 
Arlhhapala, (story of), 212, 232 
Artha-§dstra, xiii, Iviii, Ix, xcvii, cxxiv, 15, 
85, 86*, 105, 522, 607, 043, 698, 701, 705, 
706, 719, 732, 733, 734, 736 
Artha-^tesa, 521 
Arthasrhgdra. 714 

Arthdlamkdra, 539, 552, 556, 557, 559, 560, 
662, 566, 579, 585 

Arihdntaranydsa, 520, 530, 534, 530 
Arthopamd, 618, 519, 563 
Art of war and weapons, 26 
Aninagiii, 126*, 129*' 

Arunagirinatha, 742 

Arya, Aryan, or Aryans, v, xxi, Ixv, ixvn, 
Ixxi, Ixxii, Ixxxvii, cxxiv, 613*, 633 
Asafd vildsa, 566 
Asanga, cvi 

Asia, Central, cxi, 22, 43, 72, 77, 79*, 211, 
706 

Asiatic Quarterly Review, 523*, 741* 

Asiatic Researches, 024*, 660* 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 354*, 413* 
Asmakavaipsa, 527 

A^oka, viii, cix, cx, cxxiv, 73, 82, 290, 355, 
356, 613, 768 
ASokadatta, 280* 

A^okan edicts, 290, 642 
A^okan inscription, cx, exx, cxxiv 
Ai4okavadana, cvi, 81*, 82 
A. S. Ranianatha Ayyar, 338''; 

Assam, 737 
Afltak.ilika-LTla. 333 
Asiavighnakathd, 614* 

A^^dhydyi, 330, 611*. See Papini 
Astroloev, Astronomy or Astronomical, 26*, 
492, 553, 632, 652, 730, 732, 753 
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A sura Bana, 4r^3 

Asura or Asuras, Ixxi, cxxiii, 50. See Den)CD 
Asutosh Memorial Volume^ 738* 

A6vagho§a, ix, xvi, xviii, Ixxxviii, c, civ,cvi, 
4.6. 9*, 10*, 13, 15. 18. 19*. 35, 43, 51, 
69-79, 80, 101, 118, 123*, 124, 128*, 156, 
164, 167 , 200, 316, 845 , 364, 378*, 479, 
620, 613.655. 

AiSvalalita (metre), 12, 181 
AiSvamedba, 735, 716 
Aivatthaman, 273, 275, 721 
A^vavarman (kttig), cxi 
A. T. D., 641* 

Anna, 736 
Ativatra-yajvan, 7()5 

li, 518, 526, 530, 531, 530, 5J3. 
682, 583, 587 

Atharvaveda, xiii, 1n\v, *20, 631 
Atithi (king), 746 
Atn, XXV 
A, Tiover, 660*’ 

Atthahatha, C05 

Aucilya-vicara carcd, 19', 120, iro’f. 186 ^ 
29<P, 531 ’S 612, 518, fOl, 751, 762 
A ucilya-vicdra-cinfdmani, 535* 

Aufreclit, 7s 8K 9, 158*, 162*, 16(*, 170*, 
320*, 413*, 414^ 5061, 563, e551, 618*, 
020^ 621*, 665*, 7()8*, 740, 751 
Anpaccliaudasika (rnelnO, 14'^ 120', 15 \ 
181 * 

AupajaAgharn, xxv 
AupakfiyaDt 521 
Ausgabe, 701 * 

Ansgewdhlte ErzdJilungen in Mahdrdsht 
612 * 

Au^Inari (queen , 139 

Auszug aus dem Pancatantra, 89*' 

Avocuri 741^ 

A\adai]a literature, 71, 81-83, 321, 405, 613, 
769 

Avaddnas^ evi, 655 
Avaddnasaiakaf cxv, 614, 651 
Avalon, 380 *, 660* 

Avaloka, 243 
Avalokites\ar8, 378, 112 
Avantika (ritO, 653 

AvantikA 'in Svapnaidfiava-dniid), 727 
Avantisundarr, 211*, 464 
Arantisundari-katha, 211S 762 
Avanfisundart kathasara, 211*, 761 
A vantivarninn, Mankhari, 263; King of 
Kashmir, cxvl, 263, 319, 320, 356, 536, 
544. 760 

Avanir, 110, 695 
Avasthaniikj’t I, 56, 631, 637 
Avalara, 321*, 324 
Avatara, poet, 835*, 382 
Avecune preface de s. levi, 666* 

ADtmdra/io, 101, 109^, 115-16, 141*, 244*. 

709, 710, 715, 719, 720 721, 726 
Avitatha (metre), 187* 

A. V. Katbvatc, 361* 

A. Yon Stael- Holstein, 71* 

A. V, W. Jackson, 110*, 161*, 255*. 256*, 
652 SeeJacksoQ. 

•V 


A. Weber, 4b*, 52*, 140*, 427*, 498*. 650*, 
760*. See Weber. 

A. W. Eyder, 207, 239 
Ayodhya, lxii», cviii.cxvii, 69, 131, 186, 292, 
342*, 359, 452, 604, 746 
Ayodhyaprasad, 661* 

Abhlra, evii, 240*, 249*, 767 
Acarya, 768. 

Acikhyasdu-upamd, 532 
Adhyaraja. cxv, 16, 17 
Adigrantha, 390* 

Adi-kavi, 460 
Adinatba, temple of. 363’ 

Adiparvan {MahdbhdTala)t 140 
Adi-Purdnat 374* 

Sdi^uia, cxv, 272 
Aditya Suri, 623' 

Agamodaya S^uniti Senes 314* 

Abavamalla, 361 
Akhandalaka, lix 

Akbykna, Vedie, 3, 43% 14, 85, 87, 200 1, 
435 

Akbyayika. xviii. 11,84, 88% 200.05, 211*, 
861*, 131% 133, 526, 630, 532*, 539 563 
Akliyay ka and Katlifi in Classical Sanskrit, 

202 !' 

Ah^epay 526, 530, 534 5)36, 545, 553 
Aliiinhana, 5^33, 597 
Ari'caya 645 

Anandadevayaui V8l)al)ba, 741 
Anandakanda enmpu, 774 
A nadild’kOiUi, 494 
Ananda-Jahariy 380, 660 
Ananda-Jaiikd, 504 
Ananda-manddkinly 382, 664 
Anandaram Batua. 277,* 535 
A nanda rdghava-tidtaka , 772 
Anaudaraya Makbin, 486, 764 
Anaodasarman , 561’' 

Ananda-sdgara-stava , 883, 403*, 665 
ADanda\aidl ana, 8*, 26, 27*, 29 120* , 147, 
158, 160. l^)6^ 168*, 179*, 188, 221, 226! . 
271,276,299,301,335*, 382, 391% 101, 
420’* 455, 519, 524, 538, 540-44, 646, 568, 
571 574 578'-. 583, 584,587,502,606, 

608, 609, 615, (;56, 661, 069,685,686, 
742,^762 

Ananda-vrnddvana-campd, 396*, 440 
Anandayainci^vara, 555 
Andhra-^drndyanay 417 
Apaddharmny xvii 
Apadeva, 468 
Apaslarnba, xxv, 522 
Ara!)batf (A’rlti) 63, 539 
Arnni, 726, *727 
A rudhajdiaka, 730* 

Arvars, cxviii 
Aryabhata, cx 
Aryadeva, 81* 

Ary aka, 757, 758 

Arya Sura, xviii, evi, 8*, 15, 80, 614 
Arya (metre), 12, 77*. 106*. 109, 204, 248*, 
286*, 337,338*, .339, 370, 871, 400, 402, 
404, 406, 661 

Aryd-sapiaiaii of Govardhana, 370-71, 
659 ; of Vii5vei5vara, 871 
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Arijd-tdrd-sragdhara-^totta, IMH 
Ksapha-vildsa, 364=*' 

Xsadhara, Jaina couunentator, 030 
Ascarya-cuddmani^ 10‘2*, 30‘2 
Ahh, 6‘2G, 530, 563 
AiSrama (village), 776 
A^rama, xxxii, 7‘27 
^tmabodJia-likd, 661 ‘■ 

Atrnarain Sasiri Velal,lS9> 

Atma-fiatka, 380 
Atniaraina, 7o0 
Atreya Bba((,a, 623 
Atr«>ya Golia, 138 
.^vanti, ix 
Ayij, 710 

B 

Ji. A. Idirszbaiil, 107 ^ 
liactria, 650, 737 
Badauuatlia, 310*'' 

Badu Cai^didasa, 301' 

Bahii^rutika, 10, 60 
Biital Bacilli, 122^ 

Baka 465 

Balabhad'a, 740 

Balabliadia (in Dasahumduhcdrila), 281' 

Baladeva, 100, 341 

Baladcva A'ldyabhusana, 556 

Balarania, 724 

Bali, 11. 636, 725 

Bali-vondbaua, 6lo 

BallatT, Bailad-plav, 13", 631,617 

Ballala, 420 

Banamall Bbaita, 666 

Bandha. 575. 576, 581 

BandbuiriatT, 477' 

Baiierjee-Sastri, Ixxiv, See A. Baneijce* 
Saslri 

Bangalore, 300', 417* 

Bankimadasa, 622^' 

Banner festival, 50 
Bansikar, 711 
Bappabbatti, 370 
Ban. 73'^ “ 

Barnel^,105^ 106', 251*-, 550', 6(52, 7l0. 
See L. D. Bainett 

Baroda. S'* , 66^- 120 160 ' , 1 71 ‘ , 20l ' , 271 ' , 
200'%324-S 332^S 314*-, 360''-. 302*', 363 -, 
414^431, 465*', 466^, 473', 478*^ 

484*, 489*, 400-*-, 768 
Bartb, 688 

Battle, xiii, xiv, Ixxxvii, xc, xevii, 191, 320, 
345. 461, 652, 680, 720, 721, 725, 747 
Bauddha samgaiyaJamkdraf 217 
BaiidbSyaiia, xiii, xxv 
Bagnla. 360, 679, 772 
Bala-bhdrata f 331, 314, 457, 517, 61H 
Ddla-bodJiini^ 624*', 666*'- 
Bfilacandra, author of Kdrnyjd-rajrdyudha , 
769, 770 

Balaeandra, Acarya, 470 
Bdla-cariia,m, 101, 109*, 111, 115, 630>*, 
640, 709. 710, 712, 715, 717, 710, 720 
Bdla-cikitsd, 730* 

Bdla^cHidnurafijam^ 656 


Bdla-gopdla^stiiii, 386*- 
Bala kanda (Hdmdijana), 331 
Bdlakr.sna, 756 *' 

Balaknna f Jagannalba’s father), IGO 
Baiamanoiama Press, 102*, 277 ^ 302*, 

43?*, 465*'- 

Bdh-mdrtanda-vijaya, 479, 775 
BdJa-rdmdyana, Ixxxv, 55 \ 280 ^ 150 ^ 
454, 455-57, 460, 506'*, 552, 612* 
BHla-sarasvalf, 472 
Biiia valniiki. 1 0 
Baladitya, cxiii 
Bahld-vancitaha, (j86 

Banal)ha(ta or Bana, \i\, wJ, hi, Ivin, lx, 
ei, cxiii, cxiv, cxix, 5 , 16-18, 02, 93, 101, 
104, 107, 120*', 155, 158', 166-168, 160*, 
170-172, 178. 101 1 , 200, 201, 203, 201, 205, 
200 210.213, 215 10, 222 30. 241, 250*', 
253 55, 256*, 258*, 261, 271, 278-80, 208, 
200,306,324, 335. 310, 31’^ 310, 350*', 
352,353,357, 35'), 378, 381*', 405, 410, 
120-33, 135, 136, 164*', 553 576, 578*^, 

618, 623', 65'.). 676. 685, 6^6, 688, 601, 
700. 708. 710, 712, 713, 716 722, 730, 751, 
755 758, 75'.), 766, 770 771 
Ban.i, Vamana Bbatta, 200, 331, 133, 480, 
627,771 

Baijej^vara Vidvaiaipbrna, 130*' 

Bap pa, 516 

JUrbaspaUa Arlbas.'i'^tra, 720 

Barb nr Sin pa, 85 

B. C. Majumdar, ls3', 218, 016 

Bcast-labie, 1, 155, 204, 205 

Beatrice, 38 

Beau, Ivi 

Beel-eating. xxiv 

B. K F. E. 0.. 702 

Bell an la 1 Sircar, 718*'= 

Beitrage, zur hitcifu Orschwhte des Ahm. 

kd rasas t ra , 520 *- , 520 *' 

Beitrage zur aJtia di'ichoiy 53* 

Beit rage zur ladischen Kroftk^ 645* 

Beitrage zu tndischen Le.rikograpbie, 730* 
Beitiage zur fkUndc der iudogcr’^t 763 
Beitrage zur sprach und volke^hundc 741'- 
Beitrage zur Te.rlhntik ran Kalidasa's 
Meghaduia, 133' 

Belloni Filipp], 102*, 621*. See F. Bellunl 
Fillippi 

Belvalkar, 108% 242*, 278*, 270^, 280*, 288S 
520'* 

Benares- civ, cxv.i, lOG*, 107, 108,326*, 
331* , 344'*, 371'*', 374*', 435 450^ 465*, 

162*, 465*. 473*, 176', 486', 400*, 535*. 
625, 530, 676, 741' . See VarapasI 
Benares Sanskrit Series, 561 * 

Bendal!, 180*. See C. Bendall 

Benfty, 86 , 701 ', 702 ^ 704*' 

Bengal, xxiv, xxxix, Ixiii cxvi, 272, 320'»', 
333, 330, 350, 371, 372*, 373^ 874*, 377, 
378, 887, 380-01, 302*-', 3'.r7, 308, 413, 414, 
415, 121, 430*-, 140, 450*', 468, 470, 485, 
400, 560, 631, 662, 720 

Bengali, Ixii, xcii, cxxiii, 00, 368*', 882, 304, 
533. 625, 704, 706, 707, 741*, 748 
Bengal "Vai^pava, 333, 440 
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Benlsaiiilidra, cav, 7iS2. See V enisanihdra 
Ben John on, 117 
Benkatasubbiah, 620'* 

Bcokb, 752 
Berar, 278, 436 
Berfraigop, 371*^, 75U. 7«3 
Bcrbampur, 397”', 468*' 

Birlin, 14'", 45'N 52”% 77*, 86^ 87', 89'", 90*, 
12UM21*, 124", 127", 133% 136", BJS", 
16B", 209-", 218*, 300*, 367", 469'", 520", 
612*, eiS* 621*, 633", 645% 650*, 728% 
730*, 747% 752* 

Bern Heiiner, 633'" 

Berthold Muller, 748" 

Besch, 694 
Besnagar, cii 
Beyrouth, 89* 

Bezz Beitr,(jW, 621* 

B. Fadclegon, 666* 

B. G. Yogi, 439* 

Bhadanla, 69. 165 
Bhagadatta, 623* 

Bhagadajjuktyay 256*, 488, 194*95 
Bhagacadbhakti'rasdyana, 664* 
Bhagavadbbat|a, 561* 

Btiagavaddasa, 666* 

Bhagavadgita^ xvii, xlix, 535", 673, 754 
Bbagavantaraya, 761 
Bhagiratba, 334 

Bhagiratha ^commeniatort, 533", 621 "*24* 
Bhagrralha Mi^ra, 751* 

Bhaimartbl, xviii, 11, 200 
Bhairavananda, 458 
Bhaktamdl (Hindi), Bhakta-mdla^ 389* 
Bhaktdmara stotra, 172, 379 

Bbakti, ciii, 70, 72, 376, 376, 379, 384. 385, 
389, 397, 415, 468, 482, 483, 511* 
Bhakti-duta , 374*^ 

Bhaktipriyd (commentary), 774 
Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindliu, 664* 

Bhaktt‘Maka, 378 
Bhattata-kavi, 588*, 674 
BhaUa\a-^ataka^ 401, 674 

Bhandarkar, 7*, 278*, 279*, 553", 617*, 619*, 
620% 686, 757* 

Bhandarkar Comm. Vol., 240", 520*, 531* 
Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, 360* 

Bhahgi, 583 

Bharadvaja, xxv, xcvi, 484 (Oolra'» 

Bbarata, xli, Ixxvi, Ixxviii, 14*, 16, 43, 60, 
61*, 52, 53*, 64* 63*, 66, 103, 120*, 198, 
250. 263*, 271*, 300*, 301*, 493, 506*, 
613, .518, 621-24, 526, 527, 630*, 531% 
550, 655, 566, 669, 574-70, 579, 692-94, 
596, 630, 634, 642, 646, 653 
Bbarata, Bhaia, 61* 

Bharata-carita^ 630*, 775 
Bbarata, (Da^aratba's son), 113 
Bbarata, Du^yanta’s son, 630*, 775 
Bharata-mallika, 183*, 326* 

Bharatasena, 616*, 621*, 623*, 624*, 741*, 
761* 

Bharaiaka-dvdtrintiikd, 426 
Bharata vfikyai 104, 106, 262, 524*, 709 


Bhartrliari, 8*, 10", 16, 36, 155, 156, 159, 
16i*65, 166, 183, 194, 239, 203*, 306, 064, 
366, 367*, 400, 401*, 402, 428, 479", 616, 
605, 615, 616, 644, 669-75 

Bhartrhari'nirveda , 161*, 479 
Bhartrbari Sastra, 671 
Bhartrhari, story of, 428 
Bhartrmcntlia or Mentha, 5", 120, 321, 160, 
685 ' 

Bhatta-bhavantacu(Ja, 686 
Bhat(a Bhfma, Bliauma or Bliaunrika, cxv, 
336, 616 

Bhattagopala (Bhavabhuti’s grandfather), 
278" 

Bbatta jayanta, 618 

Bhatta Kunidra, same as Kumaradaaa 
(q. V.) , 185 

Bhatta Lollata. 593, 695-97, 600, 602 
Bhatta NSraya^ia, cxv, 156, 211", 239, 270, 
271-77. 441, 444, 453, 762, See Verii- 
Samhdra. 

Bbattanalha Svamin, 102", 450*, 680, 710, 
761* 

Bbattanayaka, 523. 524, 550, 602, 607,608 
Bhattatauta, 523, 541, 548, 600, 692 
Bbattara, Hancandra, Ivii, cxv, 8^^, 16'17, 
201. 219, 341, 686, 754 
Bhaiiendiiraja, 302*, 404, 535", 544, 686 
Bhatii, cx, XVI, cxiv, cxx, 156, 161", 175, 
177, 183-86, 239, 305, 315, 310, 322, 331, 
336, 528, 529, 615, 610 
BltaUibodluni, 016'’ 

BhaitJblialta, 616 
Bhaiticandnkdf 616 • 

Bbattidalaka, 78* 

Bha{ltkdvy(i or Rdvanavadha, 27'", 101% 

183-85, 836, 337, 611-16 
Bbattodbhata, 555 
Bhattoji Dik§ita, 341", 514, 565, 764 
Bhaumi-parinaya, 465* 

Bbavabhuti. xxi, li, cxiv, cxvi, cxix, cwviii, 
cxxix, 5*, 8", 9", 37, 89, 60, 104, 153-56, 
170, 219*, 235, 239, 244*. 245, 257", 270, 
276*, 277-98, 299, 300, 303, 415, 429, HI, 
443, 444, 447, 449-61,463, 455", 466, 159, 
460,464, 473, 474, 477*, 653, 663, 685, 
760, 763 

Bhavadatta, 334*, 316*, 397*, 403*, 404% 
480“", 468*, 623*, 624* 

Bhavadeva Chatterji, 340* 

Bhavanichaian Sarman, 48l^ 

Bhavatanucuda Bhatta, 471, 636 
Bhavdnya§taka, 660 
Bbave6a (Kpsijadatla’s faiier), 392* 
Bhavisatta-kalia, 240*, 624*, 750* 
Bbavnagar, 813*, 362*, 363*, 374*, 471*, 
475*, 476*. 503* 

Bhayahara Stotray 172 
Bhaydnaka, 592 

Bhdgavata, 341, 373*. 385, 391, 437, 440, 
480, 664, 726, 774 

Bhdgavaia-campu of Cidambara, of Raja- 
natha and of Bamabhadra, 437 
Bhdgavatapurdi^ddya-Hokatraya-vydkhyd, 
664* 
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Bhagivafa (school), Ixii, cii, 474, 492*, 7C8 
Bh^lgurayaija, 269, 459, 461 
Bhamaha, XV, li, 17. 26*, 110, 133*, 174*, 
183*, 202,203. 209*, 613, 516. 517, 519, 
520, 525-29, 530*, 531-84, 537. 538. 539*, 
514, 548, 555, 556. 567-69, 571-73, 575-77, 
579, 581-84, 586, 587, 592, 615, 616, 681, 
685 715,718, 710 
Bhamaha-vivarana, 527 
BhdminuviJasa, 371, 400, 565, 665* 

BJidna, Ixxxii, Ixxxvi, Ixxxvii, 23, 62, 66, 
156, 197, 213, 239, 212*. 244*, 248-55, 
299, 465*, 474, 487-93, 496, 654*, 761, 
762. 765, 768, 772 
Bhanika, 408 
Bhanubhatta, 629 
Bhdnnbhdva'prakdsini, 561 * 

Bhanucandra, 218, 229* 

Bbanndatta, 306*, 561 
Bhaniimatl, 479* 

BhaniimatJ (queen of Diiryodlrana), 273 
Bhdrata (Epic), 11. See Mahdbhdrata 
Bhdrata'campu, 437, 772 
Bharata-candra. 658* 

Bhdrafa-madjari, 554, 617, 688, 692, 772 
Bharati (vrift), 63. 539 

Bharavi, xix, Ivii. ex, 8*, 9*, 15, 23, 120*, 
156, 167, 173-75, 177-82, 187-94, 209*, 
223,239,305, 321, 325, 460, 473, 477* 
578*, 621,622. 768 

Bhasa, ix, xxix, lx, Ixiii . Ixxxi, Ixxxviii, cii, 
cxiii, cxvii, cxix, /XXV, 16, 101-17 (dra- 
noas ascribed to), 118, 166, 218*, 219, 240, 
241.242*, 254*. 255*. 272, 30D', 496^ 
504, 529'^S 530-^, 611, 651 654^ 665^ 
685, 695, 696, 708-10, 712, 713,717-22, 
756, 757-59, 765 

Bhasa and Authorship of the T rivandrutn 
Plays, 102* 

Bhasa— a Study j 102* 

Bhasa sludietit 103*, 719^', 720” 

Bhdsa*s Prakrit, 105^ 

Bhdsa's Works, 102* 

Bhasa (Bhuta-), 7, 94, 559 

Bha?arnava, 563 

Bhaskara, 464, 556 

Bhaskaradatia, Maharfi’a, 262 

Bhaskara DTksita, 7(>5 

Bhaskaragiiptii , 20 

Bbii^ya of Medhatithi Mann, H'5 

Bhdnya on Nydyasulra , cxiv 

nua'nya of Pdl.ifi;»li, fxsi, OOail). Sr. 

Mahdhhdsya 

Bhdts,mr) 

Bhan Daji, 729^, 755 
Bhdva, 524*, 538, 553, 561 563 
Bhdvaeintdmani , 668 
BhavadevT, 416, 76 4 
B/idvaA*a(ra, 6o2 

Bhdvand purmottama 486' 

Bhdva prakn^a, 299, 491 
Bhdva-prakdsana, Ixv, Ixxxv ’ , 619 
Bhdva-prakd.^ikd, 686 

Bhdvasama, 528* 

Bhava-sandhi, 557 
jPh^va-Makd, 335*, 402, 674 


Bhavasirpha, 403, 679 
Bhavasvainin, 486*' 

Blidva-vildsa, 402, 679 
Bhavacarya, 066”- 
Bhavariha-cinidmam , 556 
Bhdvikay 526, 52S*, 530, 534 
Bhdvodayay 557 
Bhejjala, 686 
Bhiksatana, 333, 370, 665 
Bhiksu,69, 422*, 762 
Bhiksusutray 523 
B. Hiigel, 750*' 

Bhita, 731'^' 

Bhima, 271*, 391'-, 302 
Bhirna (Papdaval, 113, 178, 191, 273 75, 299, 
337, 167, 724, 725 
Bliimadeva, 301, 472*’. 686 
Bbuoagupta (king), 538 
Bhimapardkrama, 769 
Bhliiiasena, 336*, 556, 759 
Bhiniata, 301*, 686 
Bhisma, 167, 189, 103, 723 
Bhisipaiiii^ra, 741 

Bho’a or Bhojaraja, cxvii, 16^^, 119 , 168 , 
170*, 189*, 196, 201, 210*’, 211*, 241", 
271*, 299, 301*. .302*. 324, 332*', 350, 
417*’ 424, 428, 429, 430*', 435 1, 437, 438 *S 
506,* 533, 551, 553, 553,556,573,574, 
617, 619*', 740, 745. 

Bhojacampn, 772 

Bhojadeva (Jayadeva’s father), ^89, o60, 66o, 
761, 762 

Bhojakatva, 602 

Bhoja^prabandha, 5", 19, 189 *", 429, 506, 
553*, 728 
Bholanatha, 373* 

Bhramara-dutay 374*' 

Bhramara-vilasita (metre), 12 
Bhrgo, XXV ^ 

Bhujangaprayald (metre) , 12D ♦ 380 
Bhu jangasekhara (in MukuTid^tianda)y 1.) 
Bhnluya On Noakhali), 499 
Bhuvanakosa, 455 .. r rjoi 

Bhuvanabhyudaya, 121 321 , ol 3, 731 
Bhudeva Sukla, 486 
Bhiimmi, 212 
Bhnpajd-jalpitaniy 650* 

Bhus ipa Bhatta , 229, 231 232 
Bhusana, 207^' 

Bhiita bhasii See Bliasa 
B. H. Wortham. 161* 

Bjbhatsddbhuta, 592 
Bibhisana, 502 

Bibl. Buddh 71*', 81^ n OW- 

Bibliography of Ihe Sanshnl Drama, 2.'i0 , 

BiMilJtheca Tn.ticn Series Of 

217*'. 325*, 340*, Oi2 , of)u , 
48r,N ^,3-.)^r,50^62t, 

754 

Bibhothek OrientaUscher'^ , 422 *' 

354. 357. 350, 300. 308, 300, 
47i, 553*. 657, (i58, 769 
Bilhana-carita, 657* 

Bilhana kdvya, 368 
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Bilhana-pailca^at-pratyuttara i 659* 
Bilvauiaij[^ala, 387, (519. See LTlaauka 
Bilvamangala-stotrat 386^' 

Biography or Biographical, ixxxviii, 1‘2, 83, 
93, 238, 333* 

Biology or Biological, xxii, Ixvii, cxix, 291 
Birbhiim, 390, 500 
Birsiog Deo, 774 

Birth of the War-God, a poem by Kalidasa, 
7iU 

B. Jiilg, 422* 

Black Yajiirveda, 27vS 
B. Licbich,124i-,728,-, 738^' 

Bloch. Th , 50^ 732 

BloomBeld, 29*, 211*, See M. Bloom- 

field 

B. M, Barua,Gl2!= 

Bodhayaiia, 225*, 491 
Bodhayana, Vrltikara, 495 
Bodhicary avatar a. 81*, 075 
Bodhisattva. 80, 81, 81, 259, 591 ^ 097 
Bodhisattva-jdtaka-dharmagandl, 014 
Bod h i 3d U va J 1 1 n fi I a v a b a n a , 7 59 
Bodh isaG cdvadd n<i - mdi d , 8 1 
Bodleian Catalogue, 500* 

Bohlen, 162*', 309*'-, 057-, 752*'. St'c P. Von 
Bohlen 

Bobtlingk, 10*, 51*, 250, 015 009. S«e(). 

Bohtlingk. 

Boisde-roi, 277 
Bokensen, 750* 

Bollensen, F, 130*, 750'- 
Bolling, 073 
Boltz, 706 

Bombay, 17'* 89*^, 95 S 90“ 119’', 121^ 122*', 
120*, 128M2')*, 132*, 13(P. 138’=, 139*, 
140*, 159*. 101*=, 108*=, 169*, 178*, l83^ 
189*, 196*, 19/*. 200^ 201*, 207*. 221*, 
226*, 229*, 239*, 241*. 256*=, 271*', 277*', 
298*, 299*, 310*', 319*, 320*, 323*, 324 \ 
325 ^ 33l*-37^ 310*=-45*, 353*, 354* 

302*, 368*-71*, 374 ^ 379*', 380 ^ 383*, 
388*, 391 \ 396*. 403*, 404*, 405 ^ 428 \ 
429% 430^ 435 >‘-39*, 449*=, 457*, 462*=. 
404*, 467*.69*, 472*. 478^ 479*, 481*'. 
486*, 486*. 490^ 496*. 502*, 506*, 533*, 
550*, 612*. 021*. 022*, 024 ^ 744*, 755*, 
756*. 759, 760, 762*64. 775 
Bombay Skt. Ser., 89*, 90*, 129*, 130 138*, 
161*, 183*. 226*, 229*, 239 ^ 202*, 277*, 
279*, 349*. 350*. 301* 362 ^ 413*, 414*', 
52^*, 561, 562 

Bombay Univorsity Journal. 390* 

Bonn. 102*, 127*. 132*, 140*. l58^ 277*, 
388*, 497*, 750* 

Bopadcva, 731 
Borneo, cxi 

Bower rnanuscripta, viii 
Brahmacdrl, xxxii, 742 
Brahmadatta, 521 
Brahmaputra valley, 737 
Brahmasfdrat xxvii 
Brahmavaivarla Parana, 391, 725 
Brahma, 621, 741, 742 
Brahmdditya stavn, 659 
Brajabhasft^ 704, 707 


Brajaraja Diksita, 661* 

B. R. Arte, 457^ 

Brabmaua (literature), vi, xvii, 3, 20, 87, 
112, 195, 693 

Bresalau, 52% 122M24*, 132*, 140% 262*, 
656*, 740, 760 
Bfhadratha Mauryya.c 
Brhaduddyota , 556 

Brhaspaii, xxv, xcvi, 623*, 733*, 741* 
Brhat-jdtaka, 730*= 

Brhatkalhd, cii. cvi, 15, 16.83,84,89, 92- 
100, 110, 155, 200, 206, 215, 218, 230, 231, 
244* . 250% 258, 265, 280,404, 421, 527, 
612, 614, 687.92, 694 96, 698, 699, 700, 
719. 726, 758, 759 

Brhatkathd-marijarJ, 89*', 95, 230% 258*, 

265*=, 325*', 421, 554, 688, 689, 600, 692, 
696, 608, (j99, 700, 705. 707, 759 
Brhalkalha-slokd-samgraha, 96, 090 
Brliat-samhild, 730*- 
Brhatstotra-iaindka ra , 390*=, OOO*' 

Brhat siibhadraka, 494 
Brief Wechiel zic ischen’* . C)(jl ’’ 

Brindaban, Ito*' Si'o Vrodfuani 
i^ntish, xcn, 315 
Broach, 478 
Brockliaiis. 700 

BrnchsUicke buddhistischer Diamen, 77% 
612% 013*= 

Biuchstiicke der Kal pnndmanifitikd des 
Kumdraldta, 72* 

Bruchsliicke indiscJier flcausiaele^ l(*9'= 
Brussels, 763 
Binxelies, 277 =' 

B.S A., 750* 

BSGW 89 '. 421% 424*', 427 ’' 

BSOS, 11-^, 46 >, GO* 102% 105*, 185*', 202*. 
241% 254% 413% 107% 613*. 050% 710*, 

764 

BBS, 614, 678, 713*= 

Bstandiaynr, 71, 173* . 

Budilha, xvn. cv, cvi, 19, 70, 73'75, 77, 
81-83,162 107,173, 252, 258, 321, 322. 
325% 345, 379, 384, 412, 527, 013, 617, 
649, 692. 093, 697 
Buddhagaya, cviii, 730* 

Buddhaghosa, 345 

Buddhism, xi>,lxvi, civ, cv, cx, oxi, cxii, 
70, 71. 73, 85, 290, 321,355, 482, 495, 
002*, 671. 673, 085, 701 
Buddhist, vii, xviii, xcvi. c, civ, cv, cvi, 
(Stotras), cviii, cx, cxi, cxiii, cxvi, cxvii, 
6, 15,19, 50,52% 69. 72. 74, 75, 77, 79, 
83, 119, 161, 165, 166, 172, 195, 214, 227, 
252, 254, 258, 260*, 281, 321, 326, 345 
(Kavvas), 346, 377, 378-79 (Stotras), 401, 
405, 409, 412, 470. 497, 518, 526-28, 532* 
533.612,647 (Ikhyanas), 655,671, 755, 

765 

Biiddhit 613, 655 
Buddhi-vinoda-kdvya , 122* 

Budha rahjani, 560 
Biidhasvlmm. 96. C8-1()0, 421, 692, 696 
Biihler. 5% 9*, 17*, 89, 92% 96*. 320*, 322*. 
323*, 349*, 360*, 889*, 536* 639% 553*. 
668*. 662*, 613*=, 618*, 628, 057*, 659% 
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077*, 691 ^ 698 ^ 702 ^ 703^ 732^ 738^ 
766*. 759*. See G. B.ihler 
Bukka, 418 
Bukkarniaa, 773 

Bullet in de <” Academie Impenale^ 613 
BuIIet.in de 1’ PiVole®, 217^^ 

Bimyaii, 181, 481 
Burdwan, 439*, 658^ 

Burgess, 363 
Burglary, 211 % 213 
Burnell, 396^, 486 
Burzoe, 88 
Biuii, 752* 


C 

Caiman or Cahumana or Gauhana, 360, 363, 
151,469,677 

Caitanya, cxviii, 333, 372*, 301, 397 398, 

440 468, 485, 511* 

Caitanya-candrdmrtaf 397 
Caitanya-candrodayat 78, 485 
Cailanya-dasa, 386*, 388*, 391*, 662* 
Cattanyd^taka, 661'* 

Cakkyar, 103,617 
Cakora, 757 
Cakoraksa, lix 
Gakra-kavi, 331, 630 
Cakrapaiji Dikaita, 210 
Cakravartins (Jaina), 311 
Cakravdkikd^ lix 
Cakrayndba, cxvii 
Caksnra])idhana (sport), 491* 

Caland. 510. Sue W. Caland 

Calcutta, evil, cxMii, IS*, 17*, 52*, 73*% 74^, 
83*. 96*, 102*. 120*', 121*% 122*, 126 % 
132^ 136*, 140*', 168*, 159^ 161*', 171*, 
173*. 183*, 185*, 194 ^ 210*, 217*% 23()*', 
240*, 246*, 248*, 249*, 256*, 271*, 277-", 
298*% 300*, 325*', 339*', 340*, 343^ 351 ^ 
359*, 367*, 368*, 372*% 373*, 375*', 378*, 
388*, 389*% 391*. 391*, 412*, 416*', 424>, 
428*, 429*, 439*, 440*', 449 ^ 455*, 469*, 
470*, 481*, 485*, 489*, 498*, 504*, 5C6*, 
529*, 533*, 539*, 550*. 652,560, 566, 611*, 
613*, 624*, 662* 666*, 754*, 763 

Calcutta Kavya Saipgraha edition, 659* 
Calcutta Oriental Journal or C. O. J., 11*, 
415*. 611*, 660* 

Calcutta Oriental Series, 262* 

Calcutta Sanskrit College, 529* 

Calcutta University, x, 457* 

Calicut, 298 
Caliphs, xciv 
Callet, 429* 

Calukya Somadcva, 341 
Camatk&ra, xliv, 600 
Camatkdia-candrikd, 398 
Cambodia, 93*, 739 
Cambodian inscription, 93*, 688, 695 
Cambridge. 47*. 52^ 82'% 89>% 110-, 209*, 
239*, 424*, 457^' 

Cambridge History of Indiat 731 
Oampa, king, 679 
Campaka, 364 

99— 1343B 


Campaka-h esthi-kathanaka^ 127 
Campa, 211, 45o (in Gaiida) 

Camphor Land, 98 

Carapu. xcix, 306, 307, 326*% 331^, 333 >% 311. 
343S 302, 371, 376, 417, 419, 420, 430, 
431, 433-40, 508, 563, 647, 700, 766, 768, 
770 

Canarese, 34 0 *, 662* 

Caiicalaksi metre;, 13 
Ca^dabhirgava, 141* 

Capdaka, lix 
Candakauhka, 469-70 
Candanadasa, 265, 267 
Candapsla, 299, 435^= 

Candapala (king), 458, 755 
Ca^dascna, Iviii 

Capdasona (King’s general), 477 
Candala, cix, 115, 171 
Ca^dala Divakara, 171 
Candella, 481 

Candi or Candika, 167, 170, 171, 172*. 233 
320. 384 

Candikuca-paflcdhkdt 384, 665 
Cawdi-iatakfl, rxiii, 168-*, 169*, 170-71. 238. 

381*, 659, 755 
Candra, cxiii 
Candradatta, 389 
Caiidradasa, cxiii 
Candradeva, cxvii 

C and rci-duta vf Jaiiibut SIS '' of Krspcandra 
Tarkalaipkara, 374* 

Candragomin, Ivii, ovi, cvii, ci\, cx, cxiii, 
80*, 8J*, 119, 656 

Candragupta (Maurya , evii, cv li, 196, 262, 
266, 268, 271 ; (Gupta) I and 11, 18, 125, 
262, 263. 272, 477 >' 731, 754, 760 
Candragupta (merchant’s son), 107 
Candraka or Caudaka, cxiii, 119 
Candrakald (natika), 564 
Candraketu, 289, 757 
Candralekha (quet^n), 351, 352, 368 
Cand’atektid iakti-Bilhana-kdvya^ C58* 
Candralekhd-vtkruiana-ndtikdf 769 
Candramauli Dik^ita, 210 
Candramitra, 321 
Candraprabhd-cartta, 775 
Candralekha ra, 506*, 563, 622* 

Candiaditya (Kaiyata’s father), 538 
Candraditya, 477*, 532* 

Candrdloka, 462, 560, 565 

Candrdloka-dipikd, 560 

Candrdloka-nigfidMrtha-dipikd^ 530 

Candrdloka-prakdSat 560 

CandrapTda in Kdda??i6ari, 230, 234, 299* 

CaDdr.lpIda, king, 682 

Candra vatl, 466 

Candrikd ((Jjominentary) , 633*, 540 
Candrika (metre), 181* 

Cape Comorin, cvi 
Caraka, xciv 

Caraka-samhitd, xviii, 754 ' 

Caravan travel, 737 
Carita-kdvya9, Ixxxviii, xcix, 614 
Cariyd-pitaka, 80 
Carlyle, Ixviii 
Cainatik, 618 
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Carpata-pafijarikd, 380 
Cartellieri, 220*. 764 
Cartesian Co-ordinates, xc 
0. A. Hylands, 207* 

Catalogus Caialogorumy 620* 

Catalogue, 602* (Eggeling’s) ; 668*, 660*-62* 
(Haraprasada*8y 

Catalogue of India Office Manuscripts, 473* 
Catalogue of Manuscripts in Central Pro^ 
vinces, 

Catalogue of Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, 604* 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Tanjore Palace Library^ 170* 
Catuh-Sataka, 81* 

Caiuh-iataka-stotra, 79 
Caturaiiga-vihara (sport), 491* 

Caturbhani, 209, 242*, 243-56, 487, 489, 492. 
493, 761 

Caturbhuja, 396, 668* (-Mi^ra) 
Caturhdrdvalucitrastava, 336* 
Caturvarga-cintdmani, 425 
Caturvarga-samgraha, 406 
Caturvirpiati-jinastuti or CaturvimMku of 
Sobhana, 338, 379; of various poets, 379 
Caturvirn^ati'pndnanda-stuti of Meruvijaya* 
gaiji, 344* 

Caturvii^iati^jinendra-sarriksipta-caritdni, 620 
Caturvirp<att’prabandha, 770 
Caturtvipatyaya’kathd, 613* 

Cauda or Clpotka^a family, 363, 368* 

Cauhan King Hammira, 478* 

Cnulukya Kuraaraf ala, 467, 484 
Caurapalli, 368* 

Caura-paflcdSikd, 367, 553*. 567*, 658\ 669 
Camt-suraia-paficdHkd, 667 
Cdlukya or Caulukya, 341, 361, 362, 361, 428, 
486, 467, 471, 484, 602, 677, 678 
Calukya Arike^arin III, 435 
Calukya Karunadeva, 471 
C5nakva, 162. 194, 195, 264*, 266*, 266-69, 
288, 678, 701, 705 
Cdnakyakathd, 262* 

Cdriakyantli, Cdnakyamtudarpana, Cdriakya^ 
mti-Sdstra, Cdnakyahiti-sataka, Cdnakya- 
Pataka, Cdriakya-Moka, 196, See Lagbu- 
caijakya and Vrddha-canakya 
Cfipdupapdita, 326*, 326 ^ 624* 

Cunddii, ix 

Caritrasundara, 345, 362*, 374*, 767 
esritravardhana, 126*, 132*. 326*, 619*, 
622*, 624* 

Oarucarya, 406, 675 

Cdrudatta, 101, 107*, 108, 109, 240-42, 244*, 
245*, 248. 252. 712 
Carumatl, 11*, 200, 761 
Canibasinr (metre), 13 
Carvaka, 272, 826,482,624 
CaTvaka (demon), 273 
C. Bendall, 704"^ 

C. Cappeller or Cfcppeller, 73*, 136*, 140*, 
178*, 189*, 256*, 457*, 407*.99*, 635*, 
622*, 766*, 759* 

C. D. Dalai or Dalai, 332*, 360*, 363*, 431*, 
466*. 478*, 489*. 493, 768, 769 
Cedi, 189, 460, 470*, 481,767 


Cehittaraja, 766 

Central Asia or Central Asian, evi, 613, 655 
Central India, cxii, cxiii, 94^ 

Cetoduta, 374* 

C. E. Vaughan, 141* 

Ceylon or Ceylonese, cviii.cxi, cxv, 132*, 
169*, 185,186*, 378, 728 
C, Formichi, 73* 

Chandas, 7 
Chandawar, 626 
Chandidasa, 656 
Chandonu^dsana, 563 
Chandoraindvalt, 331* 

Chandovicitti, 630* 

Chandrakumar Bhattacharya, 506* 

Charles Wilkins, 706 

Charpentier, 240*, 245*, 203^ 612,631*. See 
J. Chirpentier 
Charudev Sastri, 188* 

Chalterji (Kshetresh), 753 
Chaviliakara, 355 

Chdndogya Upani^ad, 518, 522, 697 
Chaya nataka, 48, 501, 603, .504, 507, 612. 

See Shadow-play 
Chekdnuprdsa, 534, 557 
Chemnitz, 751* 

Cbenab (river), cviii 
Chera, 778 
Cb4zy. 752* 

Cbikago. 71*, 89*, 207* 

China or Chinese, xxiii, civ, cv, evi, cxii, cxv, 
cxvi, cxviii 13, 69^, 70-73. 79*82, 255. 53), 
626, 648, 655. 787 
Chinda, chinda-praSasti, 326* 

Chintaharan Chakra varti, ISI"^, 312^ 
Chintamapi (son of an official B 7 
Chittagong, cxxiii 
Chittaraja (of Kofikapa), 432 
Chosroes Anushlrwan . 88* 

Cbowkharaba Skt. Ser., 132^371^ 381^ 

435*, 661* 

Chowringhee, xxxix 
Christ, xlii, Ixxxviii, ci, 387 
Christian, xviii, xxv, xlix, xxxiii, liv, Ixiii, 
Ixxxviii, ciii, cv, c\i, 4, 6, 6, 78, 92, 387 
520, 522, 523, 624 » , 635, 737 
Cbryse, 737 

C. H. Tawney, 06M36*, 16T*, 277*. 427^ 
428*, 763. See Tawney. 

Cidarabara, 341 437, 620 
Cikitsd-dipikd, 730* 

Cikitsd-sdra . 730* 

Ctkitsd-tattva-vijfldna, 730* 

Cimmino, 759. See F. Cimmino 
Cintamani Bhatta, 425, 761* 

Cintamapi in Ku\\animata, 676 
Cintamani (in Vdsavadattd), 220 
Cinidmdni mantra, 626 
Cippata JayapTda, 319 
Cttra^'m, 557.’ 663 

Citrabandha, 179*, 191, 318, 320, 322, 336* 
382, 630, 637, 654, 665, 678* 
Citrabandha-rdmdyana. 335* 

Citrabhanu (Papa’s father) 225 
Citrahhdrata, 465 
Citra-compu, 439* 
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Citra-kavya, -336*. See Citrabaudha. 

Citral, 95 

Citralekha (metre) 13, 11^ 

Citra m%mai\i8d, 564, 565 

CiUa-mimarrisd-khan^ana, 505 

Citra ratndkara^ 705 

Citra yajfla 505 

CitrSdgada, 521 

C. J. Ogden, 107*, 256 

C. Konban Baja, 102*, 132% 301 » 

C. Lac6te or Laf5te 756% 759. Hoc Lacote 
C. Lassen, 277, 497*, 666* 

Classical Poetry of India, 751* 

Classical Sanskrit Literature, x, 3755 
C. M. Ridding. 229*, 750* 

Cock-fight, 21 212, 214, 419 

Coins, evil, cx 

Cokkanatha Makhin, 7G5 

Cola, 351, 352, 470*, 633, 077, 773 

Colebrooke* v 

Coleridge, 111* 

Collected Works, 3y8*-89* 

Collins, 207*. See Mark Collins. 

Colombo, 133*, 169% 185* 

Colonel Jacob, 132*, 526. 533, 537*. See Jacob 
Columbia University, 550* 

Columbia University ludo-'rauian Series, 
168* 

Columbia Uuiversity Press, 217*, 25b* 
Comedy. 39. 54,65, 155, 138, 197, 199, 244 
(Greek), 245 (of Errors^ 248, 253, 
257, 259,260.261, 273, 294, 446. 456>'' 
(of Errors), 462-74, 492, 493, 602, 641 
Comic, Ixxxvii, 39, 62, 65, 197, 198, 250, 252, 
260. 281. 473, 492, 652* 

Compounds, XXI, 16, 34, 149, 169, 182, 184, 
202*, 206, 216, 221, 236, 238, 275, 281, 
286*. 446, 568, 574, 612, 692, 700 
Cemptes Rendus de VAcadi^mic inscnpitons, 
696* 

Conjeeveram (KaficI), 251, 138, 187", 764 
Connecticut, 421* 

Cora or Caura, 368*, 369, 567, 568 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 17 
Court, xiii, XX, xxxix, Iv, Iviii, Ixi, ciii cix, 
cx, 5, 53, 121*, 168, 171, 186, 228. 25.5% 
820,334, 341, 342*. 350, 353. 364*, 470, 
498, 502, 558'% 561, 563, 612, 615, 617, 625, 
627, 646, 657, 667. 679,680,6 4, 731*, 
738, 747 763, 754, 767, 768, 774 
Court-epic, 41 

Courtesan, xxxi, xxxviii, Ivi, Ivii, Ixi, Ixxi, 
Izxxiii, Ixxxvi, 21, 78, 98, 138, 197, 198, 
211, 214, 240, 244*, 251,262,302,404, 
410,49?, 492, 494, 496, 497, 498, 643, 
645, 768 

Court-language, ci 

Court-iife, lx, Ixi, 13(% 257. 279. 413, 158, 
461.462 

Court-poet, 370, 676 
Court-theatre, 741 
Cosrell. See E. B. Cowell 
C. B, Devadhar, 101*, 102*, 242* 

C.B. Lanman, 467* 

C.B. Narasiipha Sarma, 169*, 166* 

Cromwell, Ixvii 


C. Sankaruraja Sastri,302* 

C. Sankararama Sastri, 207*, 277*. 437*. 
465* 

C. Schulz, 751* 

C. S. Gulleri, 360* 

C U I S. 754 
Cnkhala, 544 

Cull, cm (Siva and Vftaudeva), 166, 169 (of 
cbe Sun), 222, 377, 482 (Soma), 648 (Kr^na 
and Saiva), 661 (Sakti), 677* (Snake) 
Ciiddmani, 302 
Curnikd, jbo 
Curni, 671 

C. W. Guriicr, 69'3 661'' 

C. Wilkins, 90* 

Cyavana. xxv 
Czech, 750* 

D 

Dacca, 33* , 386’ , 168*, 711 
Dacca Unuersitv Orient., 337*. 373% 115*, 
498* 

Dacca University Studies, 29 -, 386* 

Dadhlca, 225 
Dadbyaficas, 697 
DaivajOa Surya, 342, 137 
Daivajila'vailabhd, 730^ 

Daivasuraio, ll'"’ 

Dak?a, 505 

Daksinabh&rati Scries, 476" 
Dakpndmurti'Siava, 386*, 663 
Daksipapatha, 303, 321 
Daksinavartanfttba, 132*. 656 
Dalai. See C.D. Dalai 
Dnmanivallabba ^commentator), 718* 
Damanivallabba Sarman, 489* 

Damayanti, 326*29,435, 624 
Damayanthkathn or KaJacampti, 435 
Damayantt'kavya, V55 
Danibha, 675 

Dance or Dancing, xviii, Ivi, Iviii, lix, Ixxi, 
Jxxiv, Ixxvi, Ixxvii, Ixxxiii, Ixxxiv, 20, 
44, 45, 50, 56, 62, 67, 213, 390*, 491, 
524*„ 631, 632 , 634,635 , 637 , 642-45, 648, 
649. 653, 654. 656,676, 693, 725, 729, 749, 
750* 

Dancing Girl, lix, Ixxiii. 198, 390*, 491, 600, 
654 

Dapd^i^^ tfgrest), 161, 163, 293 
Dapdaka (metre), 286* 

Dandaniti, xcvii, 627 

Dai?dJD, XX, xxviii, cxiv, 17, 21*, 28*, 33*, 
92*, 94, 120*, 155, 174, 178*, 179*, 191, 
197, 200, 202, 203, 206-17, 222, 223, 237, 
241, 298, 321. 340*, 419, 429, 438, 434, 
476,476,477* 621,527-31, 537,638, 646,' 
648, 563. 669, 572-78, 582, 687, 590, 592, 
593,613, 616. 616, 663, 683, 686, 694, 
756, 757, 762 
Danish, 756* 

Dantivarman, 263 
Danton, 213 

Dantura (in La^aka-melaka), 437 
Darodas, 696 
Bardic dialect, 94, 96 
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Dardukat 433 

Daridra cdrudatia, 714, 719 
Darpa-dalanot 407 
Da^adu^^a-karmamdrgat 614* 

DaSahard, 649 

Da^a kumdracarita, cxiv, 92*, 206-17, 219*, 
231, 282*, 281*, 476, 630, 531, 747, 754, 
767 

DaSahuSala-karmapaiha-nirdesat 614* 

Das alie Indien^ 762* 

Das altindische Schaitenspiel, 47* 

Da4apiira, 18 

Da^aratha, xxx, 60, 114, 132, 186, 461, 466, 
477, 744. 746, 758 
Dn^araths Sarma, 477"^ 

Da^flmpafco, 51, 66, 243*, 244*. 256*, 261*, 
265*, 272, 274*, 299*, 300, 301*, 302, 
369*, 449, 455*, 493, 506*, 631, 6o7, 686, 
688, 760-62 
Daia-iloki 8totra, 3b0 
Da4dvatdra-carita, 321*, 324, 617, 692 
Das Dasarupa ist meV y 650* 

Das Datum des Candiagomin's nnd Kali- 
dd«a ’a, 124*, 666* 

Dasgiipta, 633* 

Das ind. Drama, 45 ^ 633*, 635*, 674, 710 
Das Kathdkauiukani des •Srita’^a verqlichin'^ , 
629^ 

Das Lehen des Buddha von Ahaghosay 73* 
Das Mahdhhdratay 632* 

Das Paficatantra, 88*, 90* 

Das Hdmdyanay 120*. 636* 

Das iSariputra Prakarana ein Drama de^ 
Ahagho§a, 76*, 613* 

Date of Kaliddsay They 731 " 

Daftaka, 477* 

Dattakalasi, 252 
t)attaka-sarva4raya, 189 
Dattila, 625'' 

Daulatpur College MagazinCy 731* 

Dfthala, 360 
Ddk^indtyd, ix 
Bdmaka-prahasanay 495 
maialjpta, 212 
Bimddara, 770 

HUlbodara (father of Lila4uka), 387 
Dftmodara (father of S^^rngadbara), 414 
©iinodaragiipta, 197-99, 251, 255, 404-6, 410, 
676 

Damodara Mi6ra, 506, 621'^ 
Ddna'keU-kaumudt, 468, 664* 

Ddna'Stutiy 3 
D§.ra Shikoh, v, 364*, 606 
Ddpahihhdga, 733 
Dliyada, 734 
D B. Diskalkar, 17* 

D. C. Bhattacharyya, 189* 

D. C. Sarcar, 12* 

De, xvii, xx, xlvi, 624, 627, 638, 562, 622. 

662*. 669, 689. See S. K. De 
Deccan, 88, 210. 630, 617, 689 
Deccan College Idbrary, 703 
Defecta, 5i7, 668-72, 674, 682, See Do^as 
De Grammaiisis PracrilisiSy 696 
D$ Kdhddsae Cakuntali recensionihus, 140* 
Del6rdma*kathdsdra , 629* 


Dfi Legends uan Jfmiitaadliano®, 268* 

Delhi, cxvii, 360, 402, 627 
Demetrios, ciii 
Democracy, liv 

Demon, 11*, 66, 116, 139, 168, 170, 171, 212, 
273, 820, 357, 473, 746, 748-60 
Denarius. See Dinara 
Der Auszug aus dem Paficatantra'" , 89*. 700* 
Der Budhismusy 69* 

Der griechische Einfluss im indischen Drama, 
62*, 660* 

Der Mimus, 650, 661*^ 

Der Textus Ornatior der ^ukasaptatiy 425* 
Der XXV Gesang des Sr%kari\hatariiam'" , 
627* 

Desabhdsd, 684 

De^aladevi, 469 

Dc4ama6gala Varyya, 774 

Des Cat. Trivandrum Palace, 400* 

Descriptive Cat. Madras Govt. Orient. 

Library y 400*, 414^, 439* 

Descriptive Cat. of MSS. in the Jaina 
Bhandary 201* 

Desdemona, xlviii 
DeSopadesay 108-9 
Devabbiiti, c 
De\acandni 769 
Devadatta (hetacra), 250, 762 
DevadasI, Ixxv 
De\adbara, 720* 

Devagiri, 342* 

Devaktnandan Piess, 440*' 

DevakI, 726 

Dovaki (Tjinma’s wOe), 773 
Devakumdiaka, 416 
Devapattana, 503 
Devapala, 324*, 378 
Devaprabha Suri, 332, 345 
Devaraja, 479, 623* 

Devaraja-kavi, 775 
Dcvasena, 250 

Deva-send (Commentary), 741* 

Devaaun, 476 
Devavijaya-gai?!, 338 
De Vidu^aka in het indischtounel, 46’ 
Devi-candragupta, 271* 302, 686 
Devi caritrodaya, 338 ' 

Devi mahddevay 687 
Devi pannaya, Ixxxv, 687 
Devi sataka, 27*, 335*, 382*, 666*, 661 
Devotional Poetry, 375 
D. Galanos, 618* 

Dhammapada, 673, 676 
Dhanadade^' ii, 370 
Dbanadeva, 476, 484 
Dbanafijaya, Ixxvi, 250, 660, 651, 619 
Dhanafljaya-ndma-mdld, 340* 

Dhananjaya, Srutaknti Traividya, 840 
Dhanafljaya-vijaya, 467, 769 (of Kaficana- 
carya) 'wx" 

Dhanapala (Digambara), author of Bhahi» 
saita>kaha, 430* 

Dhanapala (Svetarnbara), autl or of Ti/aka- 
mafijariy 201, 229, 480, 431, 621, 689, 694 
Dlianeitara, 497 
Dhanika, 266*, 369* 560, 686 
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DbarapI, cvi 

Dharaseua I, TI, III and IV, GIO 
Dharma, xxv, Ixxii, Ixxiii, Ixxiv, Ixxv, Ixxvi, 
Ixxviii, Ixxix, lx, 290, 415, 644, 672, 680, 
687, 696, 703+, 729, 768 

Dbaruiadasa Sun, 335* 

Dbarniakatha, 201* 

Dbarmakirli, cxiv, 71, 165, 217, 218, 528, 532 
Dbarmanabha, 189 
Dharinanatba, Saint, 17* 

Dbarinau&tba, (story of), 341 
Dbarmanatbatlribaj^kara, 623 
Dhariiiapa94il*A» 769 
Dhannapariksd, 676 
Dharmavacaspati, 583* 

Dhakkt, ix 

Dharmapdia, cxvi,321- 
Dbarmarania Stbavira. 185’ 

Dharma-Samhttdt xxv, xxvi, xxvii,i Iwiii, 
xci'i, xcvii 

Dharma-idstra, 86, 290, 553, 735, 761, 773 
Dharma-sutra, xxv 
Dharma'Vtjaya^ 486, 621"^ 

Dbarinayya Dik§ita, 774 
Dharmdhhyudaya j 503, 612 
Dharmdbhyudaya-chdyd-ridtaka , 769 
Dharma-sarmdhhyudayu^ 17*, 311, 137, 623 
Dbarmika-suhuii. 614* 

Dbauli (inscription), 738^ 

Dliavaia candra, 90, 704 
Dbara, 747 
Db&ravar^a, 466 

Dbara, 158*, 168*, 332'' , 340' , 319, 350, 128. 
31, 472 

Dbarini (queen), 137, 139 
Dhdtu-kdvyOt 336, 617 
Dhdtu-pd{haf 336 
DbSvaka, 255"^, 758, 759 
Dhirendranath Miikbcrjec, 731* 

Dhirasdnta, Ixxxiii 
Dhtrdfljamkd, 741* 

Dbire^vara, 497 

Dbr^ai^a, 521 

Dbolka, 332, 770 

Dboyi, 373*, 374*, 390 

Dhrtara§tra, 273, 275, 721, 723, 721 

Dkrti, 613, 655 

Dhrnvo, 753, 760. See H. H. Dhriiva 
DbruvadevI, 271* 

Dhup^biraja, 262*, 760 
Dhurta-carita^ 494 
Dhurta-nariakat 500 
DhUfta-samdgamat 488*, 497 
Dhurta-m\n-saf\itdda , 248-50, 768 
Dhurtila, 525* 

Dhvajamaba, 50 

D/iuam, 517, 524"' , 635, 539, 643, 545, 646, 
661, 564, 665, 683-85, 592, 604, 606-19 

Dbvanikara, 616, 636, 556, 568, 569, 681, 
684, 606, 606 
Dhvani-kdrikd, 681* 

Dhvamgdihd-pafijikat 623 
Dhvanvantari, 6*, 729, 730 
Dhvanvaniari*nighav^{a^ 730* 


Dhvanijdloka, cxiv, cxv, 29*, 158*, 168’% 
188*, 221* 226, 271*, 299*, 391*, 639-42, 
545, 565,742 
Dhvanydloka-locana, 715 
Dialect, viii, ix, 93, 94, 95, 105" 444 
Dialojruc, 44-7, 57, 243, 505, 509, 510, 631, 
632, 639, 640, 647, 651, 653, 668 
Dialo'^ue hytnua, 43, 45. 85 
Dice, lix, 250, 404 

Didactic, xc, xcix. cvi, 2, 51, 194, 361, 367, 
372. 398. 399, 406, 407, 410, 411, 425, 
427, 479 483, 517, 614, 675, 696 
iJidda, 356 

Die aUindischcn Todten"' ^ 633 '' 

Die alfeste Hezenston des Malidnutaha, 606' 
Die Anekdctcn iiber KdliddsiD', 728* 

Die Anfdnget 46'' 

Die Dharmaparik'^d des Amifayati^ (76’ 

Die Gruclien in Indien. 52-' 

Die Jleimgt des Puppenspt^Is, 47'', 652*' 

Die Hofdtchier desa Laksinunasena , 34C* 

‘Die in biicliei euijj^oteilie Erzalilunj^ssaniui* 
lung’, 88* 

Dte uidarsabhd desamanai'" , 619'’' 

Die indische Balladendichtung, 632* 

Die indt'ichen hischrijten und das Alter der'" , 
5*, 17', 611*, ('12*. 732 738* 

Die indischen Worterhiicher, 617*, 619* 730 
Die Lehre des Vdbhata\ 

Dte LtHernivr des alien Jndxen^ x, 20'', 25'’, 
141''. 520*, 634=” 

Die Poetic und Aesthetih dei Inder^^ 620* 

Dte Recensionen de^ H^akuntaid^ 52*, 140* 

Die Rezensionen der Cakuniald ^ 140* 

Die Sauhhikas ein bcitnig zur"", 47*, 646 
Die Sonnti endfest e in Aiiundien^ 647 
Die Strophen d Madhatanalakathd, 424* 

Die VajraHici des AQvaghosa , 613* 

Dte Vermufting von Luders, 613'' 

Dte Zett des Kdltdasa, 124*, 728'* 
Digambara, Jaiiia, ix, 340, 379*, 404, 422*, 
429, 430, 132, 435, 437, 476, 497, 619 
Digambara Jaina Granthabbandar, 379’' 
Digambara Jatasura, 497 
Digambara Kuimidacandia, 476 
Dtgvtjaya of Raghu» The, 124* 

Dima, Ixxxii, Ixxxiv, Ixxxvii, 66, 474, 6 nS 7, 
717, 724, 768 
Dinakara, 622* 

Dinara, 82. See Denarius. 

Dinnaga, xix. cxiv, 124*, 464*' 

Diplomat, 609 
Divakara, 761* 

Divydvaddna, 52*, 82, 614, 695 
Drlipa, xxix, xxx, lx, 130, 744 
Dind’krandana-stotra , 663 
Dipaka, 630, 534, 536, 556, 569 
Dlpakarni, cii 
Dipika commentary, 506* 

Dirgha^sanidsa, 684 

D. L. Z., 662* 

D. M. Paranjape, 759 

Doctrine, ix, 72-74, 81, 321, 393, 629, 672, 
685,693 (of rebirth). 764 
Documents Sanscritics, 614* 
baka (metre), 12 
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Dogma, liii» 25 
Doiubika , 302 

Don A. de Silva Devarakkita Batuvantudavc, 
160* 

Don Juan, 693 

Dosa, 517, 532, 636, 589. 559-02, 564, 671-75, 
578, 579, 585. 586, 604, 625. See Defects 
DoBadbikarikfi, 521 

Drama, xxxvi, xxxviii, xlvi, xlvii, xlix, Ixiv, 
Jxxiv, Ixxv, Ixxix, Ixxxi, Ixxxii. Ixxxvi, 
Ixkxix, xcviii, xcix, exxi, 2, 4, 11, 16, 22, 
ro, 37. 38. 40, 41. 62-68 (origin and 
characteristics), 76-78 (of A^va-gho^a), 
lOMl (ascribed to Bhasa), 118,123, 125. 
126, 131-48 (of Kalidasa', 150, 151, 160, 
202, 213, 229, 239-48 (of Sudraka), 248-53 
(Caturbhai^I), 254-55 (of Mahendra- 
vikrama), 255-62 (of Harsa), 262-71 (o^ 
Bbatta Naiayaija\ 277-98 lof Bhava- 
bhuii), 298-300 (of Ya4ovarman and 
others), 346, 362, 376, 441-611 (Later 
Decedent), 554, 669. 698, 699, 600 (related 
to rosa), 613 (of ASvaghosa), 623 (of Nil- 
akaijfha Dfksita). 630-35, 638, 641-43 
(origin), 646-48 (European literature on 
it), 654-56 (Buddhistic dramas;, 

Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-Duro- 
pean Races. 47* 

Dramaturgy, xviii, Ixxvi, 15, 26*, 52, 62, 103, 
169, 623 

DraupadI, 273-75, 331* 337, 372, 457, 467, 604 
Draupadi-parinaya, 765 
Draupadi-svayanihardt 467, 769 
Dravidian or Draviija, viii, xxii, ciii, 94*. 95, 
138*, 233, 450 

D. K. Bhandarkar, 435*, 524*, 011*, 738' 

D, R. Bhandarkar Volume^ 52’' 

D. R. Iyengar, 487* 

D. R. Mankad, 61*, 56*, 64*, 66*. 122*, 
477*. See Mankad. 

Dro^a, 273, 723, 725 
Droijasiipha, 616 
Dffpdnta, 534 

Dfsldnia-kalikd-Makay 402 
Dx§\dnta-^ataka, 674 
Drum plays, 107 

Drutavilambita (metre), 12, 120*, 121*, 169*, 
196*, 285*, 329* 

Dualism, xxvii 
Dugald Stewart, v 
Du^4a Sana, 273 
Durac&ra, 497 

Durhoda-pada-hhafljikd, 751* 

Durgadasa Oakravartin, 605 
Durgaprasad. 96*, 189*, 197*, 319*, 322*, 
324% 331*, 344*, 353, 369*, 370% 382*. 
405*, 418*, 435="', 437*. 471*, 479*, 486*, 
496*, 602*, 556*, 775 

Durga, 213, 338*, 391*, 499, 623, 626 , 762^ 
Durgapuji. 497, 649* 

Durgasiipha, 691* 

Durgd-stava, 381 
Durghata^kavya, 335*, 740* 

Duritftri^ava, 499 

Durlabbavardbana, 856 

DurvM, xxxvi, 144, 881, 464, 679, 748 


Durvinita, 92*, 695 

Duryodhana, 113, 273, 372, 504, 723-25 
Duskaracitra-prakdSikd, 653* 

Du§yantu, ix, xlii, Ixiii, Ixxxii, 67, 292, 463, 
620, 735, 748, 749. 775 
Dutch, 225*, 666*, 756* 

Duta^ghapotkaca, 709, 720, 721 
Duta-kavyas, 372 76, 6^3 
Data tdkya, 101, 109*, 112 
Dutdhgada, 466*, 471*. 501-4, 507 
Dvaita forest, 176 

Dvadasa-pafljarikd Stoira, 194, 380 See 
Mohamudgara 
Dvaraka, 396 

Dvdtrirjisat-puitaUkdf 740* 

Dvi‘Safiidhdna kdvya, 340, 619 
Dvydhaya-kdvya, 678. Sec Kumdrapdla- 
carita, 

Dya Dviveda, 676 

Dynastic History of Northern India, 618* 


E 

Early History of Bengal, 765* 

Early History of India, 760 
Early History of Vai§nava Faith^, 391*, 
' 398 !' 

Eastern and Indian Studies in honour of F. 

W. Thomas, 371* 

Eastern Bengal, 664, 737 
Eastern India, 656 

E. B. Cowell, cv, 69*, 73% 82^ 138*, 226* 
See Cowell 

Edgerton, 5*, 80*-89*', 421*, 421*'. See F. 

PMgerton 
Edict, 522, 613 
Edwin Arnold, 368^,606" 

Een onb ekend Indish iooneel stuk, 510* 
Eggeling, 210*, 338*, 396% 439*, 473% 502, 
604, 665*, 752* 

B. H. Burlingame, 29* 

E. H. Johnston. See Johnston 
E. Hultzsch. See Hultzsch 
Ein Beitr&g zur Geschichte des indischen 
Dramas, 646 

Ein Beit’^dg zur Textkritik von KdHddsa's 
Meghaduta, 133*, 762* 

Einfluss, 242* 

E. J, Brill, 365* 

E. J. Rapsou, 54*, 646, 731* 

Ekanatha (commentator), 621* 

Ekdvali, 649, 661, 665. 580 
Ekottarika-stotra, 613* 

Elegy, 132 

Elephant-lore, 110, 240 
E. L-uman, 201*, 621*, 744*, 764 
Elizabeth, 651 

Elizabethan. 46, 65, 141*, 223 
Elizabeth Kreyenborg, 627* 

E. Lovarini, 427* 

Ember Krisnamacharya, 360*, 414*, 431* 
Emil Pohl, 766* 

Emotion, xliii. xcii, 22, 668-70, 672, 681, 689, 
690, 694-97, 601 
Emperor of India Press, 380* 
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Empirical, 64, 174 
E. Muir, 761* 

Encyclop. of Religion and Ethics, 361* 

England) xci, 50 

Epic, Ixxv, Ixxxviii, Ixxxix, xcix, 1-4, 10*', 11, 
12,20,35, 41, 45,50.51, 52*, 53, 58, 72, 
85, 91, 100. 101, 112-16, 140, 156, 166, 
173*, 177. 178, 186, 190. 195,196,272 
273. 275, 290, 295, 327, 328, 331, 340, 358, 
381, 384, 386. 898, 402, 404, 437, 462, 505, 
507. 618, 623, 626, 629, 630, 624, 646, 696, 
702, 724, 725, 732, 740, 742*, 713 
Epic Mythology, 647 
Epigram, 329 
Epigrammatic. 91, 407 
Epigraphica Carnatica, 619* 

Epigraphicai, 6, 195 

Ept. Ind. or Epigraphica Indica or B, T., 
14*, 15*. 189*, 381S 435*. 466^ 517S 
550*, 612*, 613*. 616, 618^ 630^ 662*, 
695*, 739*, 7e56* 

Epilogue, 658, 720. 

Episode, xxx, xxxvi, xxxviii, xlvii, lix, 1, lii, 
Ixxxiii, Ixxxvii, 11, 99, 111, 156. 178, 238, 
244, 287, 299, 331, 337, 390, 415, 437. 477, 
485, 496, 638, 697, 703. 724, 716, 718* 

E. R. E., 64*, 646 
Erfurt, 666* 

Ernest Lproux, 196* 

E. Roer, 325*, 624 

Erotic, Ixii, c, 9. 13, 16, 21 , 22. 38, 40. 62-65, 
67, 115, 158, 157, 159, 187, 190, 197, 198, 
204, 206, 263, 265^ 310, 323, 333. 315, 
364-67. 370-72, 384, 386, 396, 399. 401, 
490-94. 652*, 658, 665, 667, 669, 690, 729 
Erotic Poetry, Ixiv, 22, 23, 156-66, 181, 193, 
206, 213, 220, 234-35, 364-75 
E. Schlagintweit, 647 
Espionage, 418 

Essai sur Guna^hya et la Brhatkathn, 92*, 
97*, 99*. 612*, 689, 691*, 694*, 696 
Eta wall, 6‘26 
B. Teza, R)6* 

Ethical, 673, 702 
Eugene Monsenr, K»6* 

Eukratides, ciii 
Bupheus, 223 

Euphonic combination, 569, 570 
Euripides, 141* 

Europe, v, Ixx, cxxv, 89, 214, 651, 717 
European, v, Ixx, Ixxi, 24, 315, 571, 609, 610, 
650,651, 66eJ, 681, 688, 698, 701*, 710, 
712, 740, 756* 

Evansville, 729* 

E. V. Vira Raghavacharya, 341*, 487* 

B. Windisch, 650, 738* 

Excellence, 568. 569, 573, 574, 590. Sec Gtina 
Expiation, xlviii, 7 15 


F 

Fable, 28. 38, 42, 83-100, 195, 201, 205, 272, 
427, 437, 697-90 
See Popular Fable 
Faery Queene, 234 
Fa Hien, cix 


Fairy Tale, Ixxiv, 100, 112, 205, 350, 427, 
676-78, 680 

Farce, 246, 254, 255*, 260, 474, 192*, 708 
Farcical plays, 254, 487-500 
Fateh Shah, 486 
F. Belloni Filippi, 121* 

F. Beuary, 121* 

F. Bollensen, 136*. See Bollensen 
F. Cl mm mo, 523*, 759 
F. D. K. Bosch. 258*, 694* 

Feast, 649 

F. Edgerton. See Edgerton 
Peer, 82 * 

Felix Neve, 277*, 763 
Ferenze, 192* 

Ferinicns MaJernns, 732 
Feroze, K mg, 730 
Feiozepur, 649* 

Feitility rile, 45 

Festgahe Harmann Jacobi, 102* 

Festgruss an Bohltingk, 756* 

Festschrift Ernst Windisch, 714* 
Festsenft Hillebrandt , 741* 

Festsenft M. Winternitz, 391* 

Festsenft Wackernagel, 738* 

F. G. Peterson, 729* 

F. Haag, 136*, 750* 

F. Hall, 92*, 171*, 201*, 217*-19*, 522* 550*, 
625*, 686, 695* 

P. H. Trithen, 763 
F. H. V. Ddlberg, 600* 

Fiction, 37, 214, 227, 228, 230, 254*, 316, 
720 

Fifty Verses cn the Rules for serving a 
teacher, 614 * 

Figure of speech, 567-69, 573, 575, 578, 679, 
585, 615 
Fine art, 645 

Fire-ordeal, 292, 302, 303, 463 
F. Kielhorn, 454*. 469*, 6li* 

See Kielhorn 

F. Lacote, 92*, 96S 107*, 612*, 604*, 696,* 
See Lac6<e 
Flanders, xci 

Fleet, 5, 17, 02, 650*, 095*, 704*, 730*, 739*, 
756*, 757 
F. MHjer, 666* 

Folk-dancc, 618 
Folk-dial eel, 651 
Folk-literature, 4, 156, 167 
Folk-lore, 49 

Folk tale, 3, 4, 11*, 42, 53. 81, 115, 188, 155, 
201,205, 200, 2U, 217, 232, 236. 282, 
291, 419.422 

Fool, The, in Elizabethan drama, 46, 65 
Foucher, 617*, C54* 

Foundations of Indian Poetry, 656' 

Fourth Reports, 315*, 404* 

France, Ixix 

Pranenfcld, 136*, 138*, 750^' 

Frazer, x 

French, 81, 136. 207, 239, 210, 371, 380, 481. 
660^G66*, 704*, 707, 741*, 747*, 756* 
763 

Friedrich Riickert or F. Ruckert, 666* 
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Fritze. See L. Fritze 
F\ Rosen, 64V#* 

Funeral ceremony, 733 

Filnj Gesange des Bhai^tkdvya, 614 

Fiihrer, 755* 

F. Weller, 73* 

F. W. Thomas, 5*, 6*, 17*. 26*. 71*. 78* 
79*. 80*. 95*. 104*. 124*. 218*. 226*. 248*. 
412*, 764. See Thomas 

Q 


Gadasiqiha, 621* 

Gadya, 529, 530, 539, 663, 564 
Gadya^cintamani, 432, 754 
Gadya^lcavyat 754 

Gaekwad’s Orient Series or GOS, 8*. 54 , 
06*. 78* 120 171*, 185*. 201*. 271*. 

2<.)9*. 324*. 332*, 314*. 360*. 362*. 363*. 
414*. 43]*, 403*. 465*. 466*. 473*, 478*, 
484*, 489*. 490*, 523, 546, 620*, 649, 
678*, 679 

G.A. Jacob, 520*. 533* 

Gajagati ‘met'o), 12 

Gajapati Kuauina-Kaudiika (sport), 491* 
Oajapati Nsrasimhadeva, 511* 

Gajapali Prataparndra, 485 
GaUnos, 673*. See D. Galanos. 

Gambling, 26*. 211. 213, 246 . 474 , 48o,491, 
768 

Gana-karilia, 218* 

Ganapati, 367* 

Gapapati (comraentatori 653*, 602^ 7o3 

QaS'“9i«‘rt’529* 552 62J. 030, 058*. 
663, 664*, 708, 712, 7lb, 7il\ 742*. 

Sgo’t Ganapati Sastri 
Gaodharva.lxhi,lKXxiv.l79, 190, 234,439. 

502, 660, 693, 749. 751 
Gandharva-veda, 524* 

Ga^$stllra-gathd, 71, IfiJ- 
Gape^a {commentator), 561*. 6^.3 

Ganeia (deity\ 391* 

Gafigadasa Pratapadeva, 479 

Crahgdddfta-praidpa-vilasa 419, 7. VI 

GaAgadevI, 361, 418. 663, 64 9 
Gaigadhara, 479, 661* (kavi), 766, 769 
GaiVgadvara, 88 
Gahgd-Jaharlt 383, 666 
Gahgambika. 437 
GangSnonda Maithila, 666 
QaAgan§th Jha, Sir, 535* 

GangftrSma, 661* 

Gahgdstaka, 664* 

Gahgdstava, 740* 

Oangd-tarangini, 687 

S»3^flir3i^56L^ 665*. 

689, 737 

Gapikadhyaksa, 643 
Garbha-iandhi, Hxxn 
Gardabhilas, cvii 


Garu4a, 115,269 

Gauda,88, 169*. 171, 227, 228, 324.326*, 
362, 409, 460, 472, 684. 765 
Gauda Abhinauda, 324, 618, See Abhinanda 
Gaudavaha, 219, 278*, 279, 314, 350*, 623, 
676, 708 

Gauda-vijaya, 687 

Rf/i, 218*, 526, 630, 632^, 535, 637, 
668, 684 

Gaudorvl^a'prasasti, 326*, 626 
Gaurava-dipant, 621* 

GaurdhgaAildmjta , 398 
Gaurdhgasurakalpataru, 664* 

Gaurishankar, 320*. 321* 

Gaurl, 258, 259. 381* 

Gauri-parinaya, 765 
Gauri, woman-poet, 416 
Gautama, xiii, xxv 
Qautami, ci. 146 

Oawronski, 613*. See A. Gawronski 
Gaga Bbatta, 660 

Gandharva (marriage), xxxiv, xxxvi, xxxvii. 
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Gandhara, 94, ciii, cv, 730, 739 
Gadga dynasty, 695 
Qargya, xxv 
Gargya Gotra, 341 
Gargya {Grammarian). 518 
Gdlha, vii, 82 

Crdthd-saptaSatl, See Sattasat 
G. B. Brahme, 256" 

G. Biihler. 209*. 326*, 349^ 350^ 361*, 611 ^ 


612*. See Biihler 
G. C O. Haas, 265 ^ 550* 
G. Conrtillier, 389’* 

G. de Blonay, 378* 


G. Deveze, 481* 

Geographical Data of the Raghuvarpia and 
the DaSakumrdacarita, The, 208* 
Geography, 208, 209, 218", 263*. 455, 729 
George, Forster, 747 
George Grierson, viii, See G. Grierson 
Gerard de Nerval, 756* 

German, cxxvi, 73*, 89*, 119*, 120*, 122 , 
188*. 178*, 189*. 197* 239*, 262*. 401*, 
407*, 469*, 481*, 558*, 614, 622, 627. 656, 
666*. 677, 706, 741*. 744*. 747, 750*, 
TRQ* 7,59. 760. 763 


Geschichte,15Q 

Geschichte der Chinesischen Litferatur, 648 
Geschichte der Indischen Littiratur, x, 643*. 


Geschichte der Japanischen Litteratur, 648 
Geschichte der Sanskrit Philologie und Indts- 
chen Altertumskunde, x, 738* 

Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indian aus 
dem, 614*, 728* 

Geschichte des dramas, 646, 651*, 662* ^ 

Geschicten wie sie die Pandits von Ujjatn , 


728* 

Geva-riipakti, 67* 

G.’G. A , 621*. 632*. 635^ 646, 651*, 652 ^ 
657* 700*, 702*, 708*, 750*, 763 
G Grierson or Grierson, 94*, 95*, 371*, 389*, 
■ 422*. 610*, 646, 669, 696*, 728* 
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GhanaiSyama. 277* 

Gha^ta-Magba, 198 
G. Harihara Sastri, 178*, 209* 

Ghatakarpara, 6*, 120, 156, 157, 335, 337, 
338, 364, 730, 752*, 753* 
Ghaiakarpara-kdvya , 730 
Ghatotkaca, 724, 725 
Ghatikd4ata Sudan^anacarya, 487* 

Ghost, Ixxxiv, Ixxxvii, 141*, 280*, 282 
G. Huth, 124*, 533* 728*. Pee Huth 
G. I L., 86*, 99*, 102*, 140*. 201*, 240''' 
Gjidenieister, 751*, 752* 

Giornale de la Societa Asiatic ItaHana, 523^ 
Giiiiar, ci, cx.i, cxxi 
Girvanendra 765 
Gita-digambara, 396" 

Gita gahgddhara, 396 ‘ 

Glia-gaurlpaii, 396'" 

Gita gaurlsa , 562 
Glta-girisa, 396-^ 

Gita-gopdla, 396* 

Glia govinda, 157 314, 371, 376, 388-96, 509, 
510, 560, 561, 662, 665-67 
Gitagovinda, Jayadeva poeiae Indico* , 666'' 
Gltagovinda-prathanidstapaduvivrti, 666* 
Gitagovinda-tilakottama, 666*' 

Glta-rdghacat 396* 

Gita. Pee Bhagavadgitd 
Gitavall, 396*, 397 
G. J. Agashe, 207''. See Ag.islio 
G. K. Nariman, 256 
G. K. Sngondekar, 465* 

Glanneau, 650* 

G. M. Dursch. 120*, 232*, 752* 

G. M. Miller, 632* 

G N.,632^' 

Gnomic poetry, 3, 11, 38. 42. 87, 91, 121, 155, 
194-96, 402, 673 
Gobi, desert, 737 

Gods, xxiii, 11^, 20, 65, 82, 98, 111, 128, 
166-69, 171, 178, 193, 214, 230 327. 328, 
362, 438, 473, 615, 534*, 630, 649, 658, 
667, 697 

Godavari, ci, 93, 473*, 606, 689, 761 
Goethe. 143, 147, 667, 747, 751 
Goethe's Works, 667* 

Gokula, poet, 888 
Gokulaolltha, 486 
Gold'»mith, lix, 676 
GoldstiJcker, 668 
GommI, tale of, 212 
Gomiiklia, 100, 700 
Gomntrkd (type of Kdvya) , 

Gonanda, 355, 356 

GondepLares, cm 

Gopal Natayan Co , 331*, 396* 

Gopala Acarya, 561"* 

Gopala Bhatta, 386*, 561* 

Gopdlacamput 396*, 440 
Gojjala (Com pentator)» 662, 666* 

Gopala kathd, 832* 

Gopala-Kavi, 660* 

Gopala kelucandrikd^ 444, 467, 509-10 
Gopala, King. 481 
Gopdlaltld, 617 
Gopalananda, 741* 


Gopendra, commentator, 635* 

Gopinath Kaviraj, 774 
Gopi, 388, 372*, 373*, 384, 891, 490, 510 
Gopinatha Cakravartm, 498-99 
Gopinalba (Commentator), 564, 624* 
Gopinatba, Maharajadhira’a, 210 
Goraksanatba, 479 

Gotra,‘225, 278, 341, 402, 438, 449, 462, 464, 
469*, 486, 733* 

Gdttinginsche gelehrte Anzeigen^ 183*, 
444*, 470*. 520*, 524* 

Gottingen, 336*, 340*, 371*, 380*, 520*, 

522*, 550*, 666* 

Gottinger nachnehten, 189* 

Govardhana, 659, 688, 730 
Govardbana Acarya, 370-71, 300 
Govinda, the writer, lix, 622* 

Govinda, author of Vinatanandana, 769 
Govindacandra of Kanaiij, 496 
Govindabhatta, 467* 

Govindabiruddvali, 397, 664* 

Govindadev Sastri, 455*, 462* 

Govinda Diksita, 764 
Govtndalildmrla, 333, 306 
Govinda Pisharodi, 711 
GovindaSankar Bapat, 183* 

Govtndastotra, 663 
Govinda Thakkura, 556 
Govinddsiaka^ 380* 

Govt. Oriental Library, 374* 

Govt. Orient. MSS Library, 186*, 476* 

G. P. Qiiackenbos, 121*, 168*, 169*, 170*. 

See Quackenbos 
Grace Abounding, 481 
Graeco-Buddhistic, 651 
Graeco-Roman, coi, cv, 651 
Grahavarman, 227, 263 
Grabaditya, lix 

Grammar or Grammarian, vi, cix, cxxi, cxxii, 
cxxiii,cxxiv, 7-9. 10,ir 12, 26*, 93, 95, 
107*, 119, 161 170, 180, 183, 187, 192, 
221, 212*, 278, 310, 336, 337*, 350, 361*, 
362,387,513.515,517-19,521, 530*. 639, 
615, 651, 660*, 585, 604. 611, 615-17. 656, 
678,681, 685, 729, 730 
Orammaiik der Prakrit-Sprachen, 248*, 444* 
695* 


Gray Thomas, 298 
Gray. See L. H. Gray 
Grdmya, 534, 681 (-blift^S) 

Grauthamala, 340*, 371*, 468*. 469*, 496* 
Grantbapradar^anl series, 685* 

Granthiks, 11, 49. 636-38, 641, 645 
Great Epic of India, The^ 635* 

Greece or Greek, xxii, Iv, Ixviii, cii, ciii, 5, 
41, 43, 47, 19, 52, 53 6, 62, 86^, 91*. 227, 
202, 212, 618, 650-53, 654*, 732 736 


eeks in Bactria and India, 52* 
eifswald, 336* 
hyasutra, xxv 
ill. See J. Grill 

R. Nandargikar, 132*, 621*, 744*, 748*. 
See Nandargikar 

oningen, 46* 

iindriss, 336*, 647, 728 - 

S. A. I., 121*. 141*. 427*, 621*, 627, 708* 


lAA 
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G. Strebly, 277*. 763 

Gujarat or Guzerat, cvii, oxxiv, 331, 332, 345, 
361-63, 432, 476, 478, 479, 484, 492, 510, 
650, 658*, 706, 766-70 
Gujarati New Press, 380* 

Gujarati painting, 39^* 

Gujrati Printing Press, 126*, 426* 

Gumani, 40-^, 674 

Guna. 518, 626, 632*. 636, 646, 652, 654, 
674-79, 581, 684, 585, 604, 605. See 

Excellence 

Gunabhadracarya, 344, 433, 436 
Gunacandra. 105*. 120*, 121*. 271*, 463 
Gunadosa-hodha, 554 
Guiiainati, cxii 
Gunaratnamahodadhi, 730 
Gunasagara, ?68* 

Gunaupadanika, 621 

Gunadhya, lii, Ixiv, Ixxix, Ixxxvii, Ixxxviii, 
xc, cii, cvi, cxv, 4, 16, 84, 89, 92-100, 
155, 205 218, 265, 280, 404, 421, 612. 
664,*, 684. 686, 687, 689-96, 706, 719, 759 
Guijananda, 775 

Gunihhuta vyaflga, 538, 564, 609 
Gunihhuta-vyafljand, xvii 
Gupta (dyanaaty), cx, cxi. cxii, cxvii, 5*, 17, 
118, 124, 226. 249, 263, 271*, 731*, 735, 
736, 738, 764 
Gurjara, cxii, 492, 769 
Gurkha, cxvi 
Guruveyoor, 382 

H 

Haberlandt, 622*. 766* 

Haeberlin. 120*. 121*, 161*. 169*, 194*‘ 

196*, 335*, 338*, 342*, 367*. 372*, 373* 
380*, 381*, 388* 401*, 668*, 657*, 660*, 
662*. 664*, 752* 

Haihaya, 604 
Haihayendra-caritat 629 
HalSyuddha, 336. 617 
Haldyudha's Kavirahaiya , 339*, 617 
Hale Wartham, 266*, 706 
Haliodorus, Greek ambassador, cii 
Hall. See F. Hall 

Halle, 47*. 83*, 424*, 652*, 666*, 741* 

Hammira kdvya, 679 

Hamtnira (of Mewar), 363, 478*, 679, 

(Amir Shikar), 478 

Hammlra-mada mardana, 362*, 363*, 478 
Hammtra rndhdkdvya, 363*, 478 
Jiamsa-dUta of Eupa Gosvamin, 372*, 373*, 
664*, 761 ; of Vefikatade^ika, 373*. 374* 
Haipaaruta (metre), 12 
Har(L8CL-samdeia , 332*. 373*, 376^ 
Haipsavijaya-ea^ii, 403* 

Handiqui, 327^. See K. K. Handiqui 
Hannah Ncckel, 741* 

Hanoes Skold, Ur., cxxiv, 424 
Hannover 122* 

Hansh Lindach, 669 
Hanflmat, 303, 451 
Hantimat as author 605, 606 
Hanumat (Bhima's half brother), 46, 71 
Hara, 396 


Haracarita^cintdmani, 323, 628, 629 
Haradatta, author of PadamaHjarit 628 
Haradatta Sarman, 413*' 

Haradatta Suri 341, 620 
Haragovinda Das, 465* 

Hara^keli, 469 
Haramika lix 

Haraprasad Sastri, 50*. 74* 96*. 339*. 374*. 

378*. 391*, 4?»*, 612*. 618*. 647,660*, 

* 661*. 696"', 729*. 738* 

Harasiipha or Harisiqtha, 497 
Ilaravtjjaya, 167, 319-20, 382*, 450"', 623, 
761 

Hdra-vtlastty 465, 647 
H.ir Bilas Sarda, 360* 
Harekfsna-mahdmantrdrthanirupana, 664^ 
Harekrishna Mukherjee, 388"' 

Hari, also called Bhanubhatla, 415, 629 
Hari (deity), 667 
Haribhadra, 344 
Haribhadra Suri, 363, 470 
Han Bhask ira, 415 
Haricandra (Jainal, 17*, 437, 623 
Haricandra, Bhattara. See Bhattara Hari- 
candra 

Haricarana Dasa, Til"" 

Harichand Hirachand, 372* 

Haiichaod Sastri, 122*, 126*, 133*, 140* 
Haiichand, 520*, 528, 529*. 558 ^ 657*, 752* 
Hari'’a8 Das, 398* 

Haridas Sanskiit Series. 741* 

Haridas Sastri, 185* 

Haridasa, 480* 

Harivlasa (commentator), 751* 

Hariduta, 504 
Harigovinda, 390* 

Harihara, 372*, 404 , 429 

Harihara (author of Bhartrhari-nirveda), 
161*, 479 

Hariharabhatta» 668 
Hariharadeva of Mithila, 510* 

Harihara Sastri, 418* 

Harihara-$ubhd§ita , 372*, 404, 429 
Harihdrdvalit 740 
Harikaijtha, 622* 

Hari Eavi, 415 
Hankrsna Vyasa, 653* 
Harindmdmfta’Vydkaranat 664* 

Harinatha, 633* 

Hariijipluta (metre), 12, 77*, 169*, 196* 285*, 
329* 

Hariragbunatha Bhagavata, 660* 

Hariratna, 624* 

Hari^aipkara, 396* 

Hari-candra, 469, 470 
Hari6candra‘nftya, 610* 

Harisena, cvii, cx, xix, 18 
Harivam-a, Cl, 51, 62*, 101*, 440, 466, 635, 
653 

Harivaipsa Bhatta, 561* 

Harivar(i4a^8dra 'carita^ 765 
Harivijayat 761 
Hari-vifdsa^ 332, 617 
Harlot, 407 
Harman Weller, 669 
Harries, 729* 
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tlar^ai cxiii. cxv, 173*, 854, 366, 858, 363. 

402, 666, 674, 756, 765 
Harmcarita^ cii, cxiii. lx, 16,84,92^,93, 
168^ 169, 173*, 201, 204, 218, 225-29, 
271*, 272. 341, 349, 350, 433, 456, 459, 
471, 676, 627, 708, 712*, 722*, 754, 757 
Harsacarita-varttika^ 658 
Har^ahrdaya, 624* 

Harsavardbana of Kanauj, 16, 17*. 18, 55*, 
105,110.111, 138, 156, 162, 168, 169, 
171*73. 189*. 198. 209, 226, 227, 237, v39, 
249, 254-62. 270. 301* 

HaTsa-vikramaditya, 525 
Harvard O. 8. or H. O. S., 80*. 89*. 140*, 
178* 239*. 277*, 424*. 457*. 622*, 703, 
756* 

Hast dmaj aka, 380 
Hastimalla, 467* 

Hastings, 94* 

Hastipaka, 120* 

Hataera, 46, 491, 010 
Hatha-yoga, 479 
Hayagrlva-vadha,X'20, 687 
Hala or Hala Satavahana. ix, c, cn, 4, 5*, 
15. 16, 93. 94, 155-57, 159, 201, 241, 371, 
391*. 428, 659 
Hala SaptaSati, cn 
Halaaya-inahatinya, 331, 630 
Hdralatd, 676 
Haravarsa Yuvaraja, 324* 

Harrta, xxv 

Hdsya-cu4dinani, Ixxxvii, 474,492*, 194, 768 

Hdsydrnava, 498 

Hatbi-gumpha, 612 

H. Bohatta, 648 

H. Brokhaus. 96*. 481* 

H. C. Kellner, 756* 

H. C. Baychaudhury, Dr., 613 ’S 618* 
Hebrew, feo 
Hecuba, 141* 

Hegel, 5S0 

Heinrich Blatt, 89*, 90* 

Heinrich Dhle, 421"^ 

Helaraja, 355, 639. 014 
Heldengedicht, 129 
Heledorus, cii 
Hellenic, vi 

Hemacandra, viii, 29^ 67*. 95*, 197,241*. 
249, 265’' 336, 343 45. 361,429,455, 462*, 
464*, 465, 469, 484, 485, 525*, 527, 542, 
574, 584, 617, 620, 678, 681, 093-95, 750*, 
762, 767 

Hemavijaya-gaiji, 427 
Hemadri, 425 
Herder, 747 
Herman Beckb. 133* 

Hermann Keich, 650 
Hermann Weller, 669 

Hermitage, xxxvi, xxxix, Ixxx, 40, 128, 143, 
144, 232, 451, 731*, 742. 744, 745, 749 
Hertel. 87*, 88, 89*. 90. 263*, 421*, 424*. 
426*. 631, 632, 669. 676*, 694*. 696^, 699, 
700,701*. 702, 703, 704*. 705, 707, 708*. 
See J. Hertel. 

Hertford, 138* 

Hetu, 6126 , 680 , 638 , 682 , 672 


H. Fauche, 207*, 741* 

H. Foucher, 666*. See Foncher 

H. H. Dhruva, 523*. 649*. See Dhruva. 

H. H. Wilson, 132*. 207 ^ 646, 651*, 756*. 
760 

Hidiinba, 725 

Hillebrandt, 48*, 122^ 124"', 132*, 149* 
262*, 270*, 444*. 633. 635, 641, 642* 
701*, 729*. 760. See A Hillebrandt 
Himalaya, 38, 133, 163, 179, 190, 234, 332, 
445, 170. 739, 742 

Hindi, 371, 389, 467*. 621, 659, 680, 04*. 
707 

Hindu, vii, xxiii, xlix, lx, Ixi, Ixiii, Ixxxix, 
xc, xciii, cv, cx, cxi, cxvi, cxvii, cxviii, 
106. 364,377-79.400,437,631,660, 668, 
693, 733-35, 744, 746, 749, 750* 

Hindu Law of Partition Inheiitance and 
Adoption, 240* 

Hindusthani, 704*, 707 
Hindu Theatre, 486* 

Hirananda Sastri. 102*. 107* 

Hiraial Hansaraj, 343*, 345*, 362*, 424’', 
427* 

Hiranyabahu (river 9ona), 225 
Hiranijakehn Dharmasfitras, xxv 
Historical Writings, xi, Ixxx, 38, 42, 228, 
306. 345-64, 474-79,676-680, 755 
Historie de la Litteratur^ 666* 

History of Dramas, 763 
History of Indian Literature or H, I. L., 
14*, OO*' 71*. 74*, 79*, 82*, 124*. 172*. 
331*, 315*, 378*, 379*, 652*, 667, 691*. 
696 

History of Indian Literature by Weber, x 
History of Indian Philosophy^ 754, 766 
Histoiy of Sanskrit Literatiere, or H. 8. L,, 
X. 2*, 26*. 77*, 86*, 94*, 201*, 209* 611*, 
666*. 691*, 697, 740* 

Hitopadesa, 90, 502 ^ 673. 700, 704, 706 
Hitopadesa nach Nepalischen Handschrift, 
90* 

Hiuen-Tsang, cviii, 755 
Hlnayana, vii 

H. Jacobi, 2*. 12()S 172*9 1«^9, 343* 379*, 
530*. 750*, See Jacobi. 

H. Kern, 80* 

H. Kreyenborg, 122* 

H. li.. 666* 

H. Liiders, 47*, 72*, 76*, 77*. 501*, 613*, 
646, 655. Seo Liiders 
H. M. Vidyabhusana, 728* 

Hoangl o. 737 
Hoefer, 752* 

Hoernle, 218*, 539*, 728 
H. Ojha, 360* 

H. Oldenberg, 20*, 44*, 87*, 132*, 141*, 
165* 

Holf dichter des Laksmanasena , 371*, 388* 
Holi Festival. 49, 649* 

Holland, xci 
Holtz raann, 730 
Homer, 127, 173* 

Hopkins, 636*, 647 

Horse-sacrifice, cii. 46. 241. See A^vamedha 
H. R. Bhagavat, 380* - 
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Hfdaya-darpana, 624, 656 
Hfdaya-duta, 372*, 374* 

Hfdayahgama (coinmentnr> ), 521, 533* 
Hfdayabhara^a, 666* 

H. R. Diwekar, 611* 

Hriphikesh Series. 391* 

H. R. Kapadia, 620* 

H. Sarma, 8* 

Huber, 72* 702'= 

Hugh', 440 

Hultzscb, 132i, 133^, 183S 189*, 300% 38i*, 
414*, 450>, 467*, 470*, 475*, 476% 481% 
503*, 565, 613* 616, 656% 661% 662^, 
686, 704*, 751% 759 
Humbiirg, 759 

Humour, 197. 198, 211, 215, 222, 233, 244, 
253 270,295 

Hun or Huna, xxii, cxii, cxiii, cxv, cxviii, 
227, 263*, 356, 736, 738, 739, 753 
Huska, 356 

Huth,125*. See G. Huth 
H. V. Glassenapp, 666* 

Hymnology, 167, 377 


I 

lA or Indian Antiquarift 5*, 9*, 12*, 71*, 
79*. 92*, 102*, 161*, 212*, 262% 263*, 
286*, 340*. 363*, 450*, 465*, 470*, 181*, 
520*, 524*, 529*, 530% 533% 547*, 550*, 
562*, 611*, 612*, 615, 618* 622% 646*, 
650*, 656*, 686, 691*, 695*, 708% 710, 
729*-3l*, 738* 40*, 748% 756% 760, 761 
Iceland, 86* 

I.D. 641*, 761 (Indian Drama) 

Idealistic or Idealistn, Ixsx, cxxxvii, 57, 292*, 
598 

1. H.Q., 12*, 54*, 56*, 102*, 122% 124% 
134*, 167*, 178*, 209*, 211*, 219*, 243% 
263*. 372*, 373*, 402*, 437*, 458*, 477*, 
601* 507*, 508*, 611*, 612*, 616*, 661% 
691*, 713*, 714*, 753 
I. Ir. Series, 550* 

I. L. C., 651* 

Imagery, 162, 176, 192, 233, 369, 303, 402, 
619, 721, 766 
Image*worship, 722 
Im Lande der Nymphderif 669 
Incarnation, 93, 326, 437. See Avalara. 

Ind. Culture, 11*, 12*, 326*, 341*, 438% 
470*, 691* 

Tnd. Erzahler, 207* 

India, v, vii, xxvii, xxxv, xl, Ixi, Ixvii, Ixx, 
Ixxi, Ixxiv, Ixxviii, Ixxix, Ixxii, xcii,xciii, 
c, ciii-vii, cx, cxi, cxviii. cxix, cxxv, 
cxxviii, 4-6, 9, 21 , 24, 25, 83, 40, 41 , 43-45, 
47-60, 62-66, 67. 69, 80, 86*, 90*. 94, 
122-26. 129,133, 139% 141, 191, 193, 194, 
206, 211, 216, 228, 236. 252, -267*. 266, 
277, 281*. 290, 302, 832, 333. 343*, 347, 
861*, 860*, 369, 374*, 377, 887, 389, 403, 
410,416, 437, 438, 489, 607, 610, 620, 
629*. 647. 649, 660, 668, 664. 666, 671, 
672, 729, 736, 737, 789, 740, 761, 769 
India in wort und Bild*, 647 


Indian Literature, modern, reaction on Sans- 
krit, 314-15, 538-9, 611. 

Indian Review y 417* 

Indian Song or Songs, The. 389* 

Indian studies in honour of Lanman, 209^ 
Indian Theatre, 761 

India Office Cat., 1‘24'» 126% 210*, 335 % 338 % 
373% 396*, 421*. 421*, 129*, 438*. 479*, 
619*, 665*, 666*, 752* 

India oflfice Library. 525^- 

India office Ms. 210*, 502*, 504 

India — what it can teach us, 171*, 539' , 612' 

Indiens Litteratur und kuJtur, x 

Indische Alrerthumskunde, 5^- 

Jndische Drama ,11^ 106*, 240^, 262% 272'- 

Indische Essays, 649* 

Indische Oedichte 660*, 669, 752 
Indische Le*beslyrik, 666* 

Indischen Sprilchen, 669 
Ind, Litteratur gesch^chte 650'' 

Tndo-Aryan, 94 95 
Tndo-Eiiropean, 41 
Inilo-Germn iijc, v 

Indogcnn Forschungcn, 124’ , 728* , 738* 
Jndo-P<art]iian. ci, ciii 

Tndra, 43, 49, 50, 130,138,140,178.190, 
331 571,631, 647. 723. 724, 714, 745, 
748, 750 

In(lra(]liva;a, 617 
Inora-diwaja puja, 49 
Indra in, 435, 570* 
rndra;ii , 560 
Indrainitl, 745 
Indrapi astba, 190 
Indrapura, 169 

Indravajra (metre', 12, 196% 243 
IndranI, 43, 631 
Tndrayudha, cwi 

Ind. Strei fen, 127 200*', 218*, 235% 331*, 

617* 618*. 621*, 741*, 751*, 756* 

Ind. Stredien, 52% 166% 172*, 192% 210% 
421*, 708*, 759 
Induduta, 373* 

Indulekha, 471, 686 

Indumatl (princess), 130 

Indumatl (Madhava Bhatta’s mother), 467 

Indumatl (Princes), 130 

Indiiraja, 671 

Indus, Ixxi, cxvi, cxvii, 736-39 
Ind. Worterhucher, 336*, 361* 

Inselhucheri, 666* 

Inscription, vii, viii, ix, xi, xvi, xviii, xxi, ci, 
cii, cxi, cxxiv, 4, 6, 14, 15, 17, 18, 79, 
93*. 118, 123, 173*, 178, 179*, 183, 189, 
207, 254, 843*, 346,352, 355, 390,400, 
436, 469,481,553*, 612, 616, 619, 630, 
664. 062, 684, 688, 704*, 732, 736, 736, 
738, 739, 768- 
Ionian, 64 
Iran, v, Ixxii 
Iranian, 169 
Iranic, vi 

Iravatl queen, 137* 

Irony, 145, 721 
Islam, cxvi 

Italian, 621, 666, 760* 766*, 759, 760 
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Italic, vi 
Italy, 651 

lUhdsa, xiv, xvii, xcix, vlix, Ixxix, 1, 41, 
43*, 173* 

I. Tsiog, cxi, 656, 671-73, 759, 760 
IhaoDiTga, Ixxxvu, 65, 473, 687, 726, 768 
I^ana, Iviii 
I^Snadeva, 249*, 623* 

T^anadeva (Llla^uka’s preceptor), 387 
I^vara, 773 

T^vttiadatta, 15b. 213, 249. 761, 762 
T4varak|:Bna, cxiv 

LHara-pratyabhijfldsntra-vimarHni^ 662 
TSvara-Mtaka, 335*, 382 
Tsvarasena, 249*, 757, 762 
THardbhisandhif 626 


J 


J. A., 69*, 7()^ 72^ 79'=, 81*, 93'=, 95", 
102*, 107*, 194'= 367*, 378*, 121*, 429*, 
550*, 655*, 657*. 660*, 674‘-96*, 702*, 
728, 752*, 759, 763 

Jacobi, 13, 120*. 127', 190*, 192*, 240'=, 
263*, 319*, 322', 424'=, 524-^. 529==, 533^ 
536. 537*, 543, 548, 550*, 551, 558^ 612' , 
622", 623*, 635, 650, 657*. 700*, 702»'. 
708*, 73o*, 732, 760. 8ee H, Jacobi 
Jackson, 18*, 55*. 173*, 256", 651^, 728'=, 
759* See A. V. \V. Jackson 
Jagaddhara, 217. 271=^, 277*, 553*, 661, 663, 
689, 751*, 755*, 762. 763 
Jagaddhara Zadoo, 355“" 

Jagadabharana, 364', 566 
Jagadr^vara, 498 
JagadO, 679 
dagadu cat ita . 679 
Jaganmoluin Tarkalamkara, 169=’ 

Jagannatha, 469 
Jagannatba Paficanaoa, 661 
Jagannatha Paijidita, 665, 675 
Jagannatha, Tailaiiga, 364, 371, 372, 383, 
400, 627, 556, 565, 572, 584, 604, 028, 
676 

Jagannatha, (teraple of) 450* 
Jaganndtha-vallahha t 396, 468, 511* 

Jagati (meire), 2*, 12 
Jaghana-capala (metre) 417 
Jaghana-capaia, womanpoet, 417 
Jahagirdar, 720* 

Jahla^a or Jalha^ia. 7, 8*. 16. 185, 300, 360. 

410, 414, 417*, 478*, 542, 677, 769 
Jaina, vii, ix, xcvii, cv, 7*, 17*, 50, 72. 89, 
122*, 166, 168, 172, 189*. 195, 201*, 211, 
214, 325, 326, 331, 338 340, 342-45 (Maha- 
kavyaa), 861-63 (Poems with Historical 
Themes), 364, 373-76 (Duta-kavyas), 

377.879 (Stotras), 400, 404. 424.426-29, 
430*, 431-83 (Prose kavyas), 46>2*, 472, 
639, 559 (Writers), 612 (Aiigas). 676 
Ethics), 678, 679 ^Authors), 694 (Story- 
book), 698 (Recension), 703, 742*, 751, 
767 (Writers), 768 (Religion), 776 (Tir- 
thaAkara) 


Jaina Atmananda Granthamala, 374*, 471* 
475. 476-=’, 503* 

Jaina Atmananda Sabha, 362*=, 363*. 467* 
Jaina Bbaskarodaya Press, 362*, 424*, 427'= 
Jaina Dbarmapra^aiaka Sabha, 343* 

Jaina Haricai)dra, 17* 

Jaina-Jaya^ekhara, 742* 

Jaina Meghaduta^ 751* 

Jaina-Nayacandra, 079 
Jama Padmanaiida, 400 
Jama Puppharyarita, 660* 

Jaina Raja-Sekhara, 7, 325-26 
Jatna-rdja-faiahginl, 677 
Jaina Tirthankara, 775 
Jaina Yasovijaya Granthamala, 476* 

Jainism, 172, 361, 482, 484, 485, 602*, 704, 
707 

Jaipur, 103 
Jaitrasirpba, 363 
Jaladharainala 'metre ), 181'= 

Jalapa (Nagaraja’s father), 402 
Jaloddhatagati (metre), 181'' 
Juipa-kalpa-hiidf 566 
Jainbhaladatta, 421, 423 
Jambu. 373'' 

Jami, 629 
Jammu cat, 229" 

Jamnagar, 313*, 862*, 424* 

Jaimma, evil, 665'=, 689 
Janaka, 288 

Janardana icoanncntator of Meghadiita), 751* 
Janardana Gosvumin,370 
Janardana-sena, 337 
Janendia, 751" 

Jangamas, 492* 

Jantuketu (in Lataka-melaka)^ ^91 
JAGS, 29^ 46*, *55*, 86'=, 89" 

107*, 140*,i61*, 165M68*, 242*, 45 
209 ■' 277*, 344*, 404'-, 421*, 455*, 7* 
t79=.481'', 59’2'=, 651'', 673, 710, 723* 
756*', 759 
Japal, evi 
Japan, 648 
Japanese, evi 
J. Ariel, 367'^. See Ariel 
Jarjara-puja, 49, 50 
ARS, 728* 

Jasahara cariu, 436 

JASB, 69'’, 80“, 263", 373*, 381", 389*, 
390", 413", 524*, 612", 618*, 647, 666*, 
696' , 728", 751'= 

JatasiipbanandT, 3t3 
Jaldvalfodhtni, 621" 

Java, c\i, 48, 86= , 648 
Javanese, 48 

Javanika or Jamanika, 54* 

Jay a, 439 

Jayacandra of Kauaiij, Iviii, 326, 428 
Jayadeva, author of Candraloka, 560 
Jayadeva, author of Glta-govinda (q. v.), 314, 
\325*, 371,373 = . 388-90, 468. 509, 610*, 
661, 669. 602, 665, 666, 761 
Jayadeva, author of Prasannardghavat 369, 
389*, 462-68 

Jayadeva Pak^adhara, 462 
Jayadratha, 724 
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Jayadratha (author), 823, €28, 629 
Jayamangala, 183*, 628*, 616* 

Jayanta, xix 

Jayanta \Bhat$a (Abhinanda*s father)* 321, 
665 

Jayanta Bhatta, author of N ydyamafljan, 
381* 

Jayantabhatfa (coinrucutator of Kdvya- 
'prakaSa)^ 655 
Jayantacandra, 625 
Jayanta-mahgalam, 491“*' 

Jayantapuri, 340 
Jayanta Simha, 478 
Jayanta-vijaya^ 345 
Jayantl-ksetra, 340* 

Jayaratba, 323*, 360, 557, 568, 628, 629* 
Jayarama, 665, 656 
Jaya^aipkara, 278 
Jayasena, lix 

Jayasiipba of Gujarat, 345, 476 
Jayasiipha of Kashmir, 19, 323, 351, 354, 
553*, 628, 678 

Jayasiipha Siiri, author of Ilammtra^mada- 
mardana^ 862*, 478 

Jayasirpha Suri, author of Kumdra-pala. 

carita, 362*. 363*, 767 
Jayasimhdhhyudaya, 369* 

Jayaswal, 263*. 402*, 477 ^ 700. See K. \\ 
Jayaswal 

Jayatilaka Stlri, 335 '' 

JayatJrtha, cxviii 
Jaya, 171 
Jayanaka, 36u* 

Jayapi^a, CippaU of Kashmir, cxvi, 197, 319, 
636 

Jabali, 230, 231 

Jahungira-saha-canta, 360*, 772 
Jaluka, 611* 

Jdmadagnya-jaya or Jamadagnya-vijayat 
464, 686 
Jamba vati, 8 

Jdmbavati-jaya or Jdmhavati-vijaya, xviii, 

7, 611 

JamI, Persian Poet, 771 
Jdnaki-harana, cxv, 127*, 185-88. 021, 761 
Janakt-parinayOf 331, 456*, 404, 030, 765 
Jangulika, 168* 

Jangull, 475 

Jataka, xviii. 4, 72, 80, 81, 83 5, 87, 133*, 
141*, 258, 869*, 434, 697, 702^, 731* 
Jdtaka-kaldnidhiy 730* 

Jdfaka-mdld, cvii, 80-1. 011, 655*, 700 
Jataka-sdra, 730* 

Jalukarpa, xxv 

Jatukarni, 278 

Jatra, 631, See Yatra 

J.B.A.R.8., 671*, 670*, 710 

J. B. Chaudhuri, 373* 375*, 410*, 417* 

J. B. Modaka, 435*, 437* 

J. B. 0. R. S , 72*, 470*, 477*, 494*, 610*, 
731* 738* 

J* B, R. A. S., 60*, 102*, 105*, 108*, 121*, 
161*, 166*, 189*, 218*. 278*, 320*, 326*, 
340*. 631*, 642*, 662*, 611*, 612*. 615*, 
619*.21* 744*, 766*, 763. 

J. B. T. 8., 878* 


J. Burgess, 650* 

J. C. Ghosh, 470*, 660* 

J. Charpentier, 107*, 240*, 203*, 694*. 

See Charpentier 
J. d’AIwis, 621* 

Jena, 497*, 498*, 535* 

J. B. Seneviratne, 728 
J. F. Fleet, 454* 

Jester, 257. 260'\ See Vidusaka 
Jewellery, 173 

J. Gildemeister 132*, 158* 

J. Grill, 271*. 272*, 762. See Grill 
J. Grosset, 522* 

J. Haeberlin. See Haeberlin 
Jhalkikar, Ixiv. 

J. Herlel, 44*, 80*, 89*, 90*, 133*. 207*, 
404*, 426*, 427*. 657**. See Hertcl 
J. Huizinga, 46* 

Jina, 172, 214, 344, 379 
Jmabhadra Sun, 741* 

Jinadatla Suri, 331 
Jinadasa, 057 
Jinaharsa, 770 
Jinaklrti, 427 

Jinakirti^ Gen chichi e von Pdia and Gopdia, 
427 ^ 629* 

Jinamandana, 302*, 767 
Jii)«a Parivanatha, 172* 

Jinaprshha Suri, 172*', 379, 476 
Jinaraja 325*, 624^ 

Jina Esabha, 172 
Jinasena, 132*, 374* 

Jinatarahgim, 629 

Jinavijaya, 428*. Sec Muni Jinavi jaya 
Jinananda, 676 
Jinendrabuddhi, 189*, 528 
Jintaguptal, cxii 

Jivananda or Jivananda Vidyasagar, 120*, 
121*, 1()1*, 169*, 194^ 196*, 217*, 298*, 
325'^, 338*, 342"=, 368*, 369*, 373*, 380^, 
381*, 424*, 429*, 469*, 489*, 506*, 560 
Jimuta, lix 

Jlnultavahana, story of, Ixxxiv, 19, 60, 258- 
60, 759 

Jiva Go^vamin. 396*, 397, 440, 063* 

Jlvarpdhara, 344, 433, 437 

Jtvamdhafa’Campfi, 344, 437 

Jwamdhara-carita^ 344 

Jivaraja, 561 

Jivananda^ 486, 764 

J. J. Meyer, 167*, 207*, 617, 747 

J. Jolly or Jollv, 240^ 496*, 710 

J. L. Keiu, 646 

J. M. Grandjcan, 676 

J. M. Kennedy, 161* 

J. Murray Micbell, 744* 

Jnananidhi, 278 
JnanaiSri, 474 

Jnananaoda KaUdhara, 158*, 668 

Jnanendra Bhiksu, 614 

J. Nobel, 122*, 173*, 202*, 620*, 629*, 656*. 

752*. See Nobel 
J. N, Tarkaratna, 183* 

Jodhpur, 373* 

John Pickford, 277* 
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Johnson, 706 

Johnston. 9*. 13*, 14*, 69*, 70*.74*, 76*-78*, 
122*. See B. H. Johnston 
Jonaraja, 322*, 354*, 359, 360, 415,621'^. 

627, 629 
Jones, 393, 667 
JORM, 470* 

Journal of Indian History 122* 

Journal of Orient. Research or JOB, 102*, 
119*, 271*, 300*, 302, o32*, 414*, 415* 
Journal of the Annamalai Untv , 137* 

Journal of the University of Bombay ^ 390*, 
752* 

Journal of VehkateHara Oriental Institute, 
487* 

JRA8B, 50* 

JJiAS, 8*, 17*. 29!, 47*-9', 7i:s 79*, 81'!, 
88*, 89 ‘S 92% 95 ^ 102*, 104*, 105 ^ 107*. 
l(^8^ 122M21M33% 169*. 173!', 

185-!, 186% 189% 20(j% 201*, 218\ 240^, 
243*. 245% 218*, 251% 263% 278*, 300*. 
322*, 338*, 360*, 371% 378% 401*. 413% 
417*, 464% 490% 504, 520% 525*, 526, 
531*', 533, 537*, 539*, 540*, 550*, 552, 
616*, 619*, 621*, 030!'.32‘% 635*. 647, 
648, 656*, 657', 659% 662*. 674,695*, 
701*, 704*, 708*, 710, 728, 720*, 731*, 
732*, 738*, 752*, 756% 759, 760, 761 
Jrnibhaka (wt aponj, 53* 

J. S Hosing, 189* 

J. S. Speyer, 89*, 92!*, 695*. See Spejer 
J. Takakusu, 256*. See Takakusu 
J Tayloi,4Sl*' 

9 bilaunisjusgabe, 667''’' 

Julius Caesar, 33* 

Junagad, cxii, 567 
Juska, 356 
Jyes^hakala4a, 350 
Jyotiri4vara Kavi^ekhara, 497 
Jyotirviddhharana, 5*. 730* 740* 

K 

Kabul, civ, 736 
Kacchapesvara Dlksita, 566 
Kadamba family, 619 
Kadphises I and If, civ 
Ka6rstaij, 94 

Kahlaiifl or Kalhana, 119, 120*. 121*, 197, 
198.241.279,293. 320, 821*. 322*. 319, 
353-69, 360*, 382, 523, 636, 67o, 677, 682 
Kaikeyl, 113, 114, 287, 456 
Kailasa, 322, 450, 452 
Katldsa iatlavarnana, 774 
KaiMki (vrtti), 539 
Kaiyata, 638, 637-39, 641*, 656* 
Kaiyyata-vydkhydna, 764 
Kalakapti^A* ^28 

Kalasa, king, cxvi, 96*. 553*, 692 
Kalatrapatnka, 491 
Kalapadtpikd, 616* 

Kald-vUdsa, 407-8, 675 
Kali. 327, 410, 668* 

Kalikila-VAlralki, 339 
KalUkeli, 494, 687 

Kalilag wa Damnag, Kalild-wa Dimna, 89* 


Kalifiga, cxxi, 212, 473, 663 
Kalinga-sena (courtesan!, 98 
Kalinga-raya, 400*, 414 
Kalivarjyas, xxiv 

Kah- vidamb ana, i03*, Hi), C75, 764 
KaJiyuga.pankatha, 613* 

Kalmucli, 422* 

Kalpand-u anditikd ox KaJpandlamlrtihd, 72 
Kalpataru Press, 380 
Kulyana, 341, 351 
Kalyana, an author, 396* 

Kalyainiinalla, 751* 

KaJyana.mandira, 172*, 379 
Kiihjdria-saugandhika , 467, 720 
Kalyanavaiman, 477 

Kainalakara, author of HatnamdJd ((ommen 
tary;, 666'!' 

Kamalakara Bhatta, 555, 556, 666* 
Kainalakara bhiksu, 218* 
ha maid vi'dsa, 551* 

Kamahnl kalakiimsa 472, 772 
Kampaiaya or \ ira Kampana, 418 
Kai]isa, 11, 49, 60, 115, 332, 336, 636-39, 
640*, 611* 

Kamsa-vadha, xviii, 437*, 468, 610, 772 
Kanabhaksa, 527 
Kanaka-jdnaki, 465* 

Kaoakalata Thakuia, 741* 

Kanakaprabha (metre), 13 
Kanau], cxv-cxvii, 16, 326, 361, 496, 676, 772 
Kandarpa-keli, 494 
Kaudarpakfetu, Prince, 219-21 
Kanduka-krida, 401* 

Kandnki vati Princess of Damalipta 212, 216 
Kane, 189*/ 525*, 527,530,532,533*. 536, 
538, 610*, 512, 513*, 550*, 552% 666, 

662*. 581, 611*, 615, 616*, 628. 710, 753, 
See P. V. Kane 
K. A. Nilkantha Sastri, 470* 

Kaniska, civ, cv’, cx. 13, 14*, 18, 70, 73, 80, 
81*. 356 
Kankana 766 
Kanka/218* 

Kahkdlddhydya-vdrttika , 751* 

KaAkali. 106 

Kant, 680 

Kanfhdbharana, 761 

Kanticandra Mukhopadhyay, 666 

Kanva, xxv, c, 40, 144, 146, 697, 747 

Kapalakundala, 283 

Kapi'duta, 373, 374* 

Kapilarudra, 525* 

Kapilavastu, 75 

Kap fijala family, 331 

Kapisa, cxvi 

Kapplupa, Klin.', 321 

Kapnh,ndblnjudayn , cxv, 320 

Karat ai a. 351 

Karanja, 936* 

Karafija Jama Scries, 430* 

Karalake^a, lix 
Kaikola dynasty, 366 
Karkya, 325* 

Karlsruhe, 730-'' 

Karmun, 60. 81 

Karna. 112-13, 327, 276,678, 722 
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Kart}a-bhara, 101, 109*. 112, 709, 720 
Karnabhu§at}a, 666 
Kar^a, Cedi kiDg, 350 
Karnadeva Trailokyamalla, 35 471 

Karnaparva [Mahdbhdrata\ xiii 
Kart}a'Sundart, 350, 471-72, 709 
Karnatak Press, 439"^' 

Karndnanda Prakdstnl, 062*^ 

Kar:^a^, 313, 470*, 497, 

Kar;?Tputra Muladeva, 250, 407 
Karpa^i Gotra, 402 
Karpatika, 120''' 

Karpura-caniu, ixxxvii, 474, 439, 402*, 76S 
KaTpura-mafljan, 454, 457-58, 547 
Karpuratilaka, King ol Kalinga, 473 
Karuna [rasa)^ 655, 592 595 
Karund-lahari^ 383, 0G5* 

Karuna vajrdyudha, 3G3, 7G9 
Kashgar, civ, cxvi 
Kashi Skt. Ser., ISO'-" 

Kashmir or Kashmirian, civ, cv, cxiii, cxv, 
cxvi, 19, 72. 88. 89, 90, 93, 95, 96, 98, 99, 
119, 120, 121*, 173*, 197, 199, 230. 

249*. 265*, 213, 279, 280, 302, 316, 319- 
24, 326*, 336, 349. 350, 851-59, 359,377, 
378,381,382, 401-11, 415,421, 422,423, 
471, 525*, 635, 544, 553 S 554, 618, 627- 
29, 656*, 659 \ 674-75, 677, 682,688-92 
698-99, 700*, 705, 706, 729*, 736, 762, 
771 

Kashmir Report, 92*, 320*, 322*, 389*. 554* 
Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies, 408* 
Knthaka, 508*, 635, 63S 
Kathamhhutif commentary, 751** 

Katha, xvii, Ixxv, xcix, 81, 94, 200-5, 211*, 
222, 419, 431, 433-84 532*, 539, 563, 

635, 638, 653 ^ 6S8, 694, 693-99, 754, 
767 

Katha and Akhyayika in Classical Sanskrit, 
The, 84* 

Kathd-kautuka, 316*, 629, 771 
Kathd’ko^a, 427, 694 
Kathd-mukha, 705 
Kathanaka, 426 
Kaihd-ratna-sdgara, 770 
Kathd-ratndkara, 427 

Katha- s ar it- sdgara, Ixi"*, 29*, 89*, 02*, 96, 
138*, 230*, 231. 258*, 421*, 642* 688-90, 
691*, 692, 696*96, 698-99, 7«;0*, 705, 707, 
722, 759, 761 
Kafhd^rayi, 341 
Kathiawad, cviii, 332, 503,616 
Katinundu, 699 
Kaumudl-mahotsava, 257* 
Kaumudhmahotsaoaf 476 715, 758 
Kaumudi-mitrananda, 450*, 475, 769 
Kaundinya Gotra, 462 
Kauniale§vara dautya^ 119* 

Kaunteyd^takat 774 
Kaurava, 178. 273, 274 
KauSalM, 171, 696 
Kau^ambi, cix, 689 
Kau^ikayana Gotra, 469* 

Kau4ikl (Vj*tti), 63, 66* 

Kautilya, xiii, xcvi, xcvii, 16, 522, 567, 701 
706, 732-33, 735-36 


Kautilya and Kalidasa, 729* 

Kautsa, 745 
Kauluka-ratndkara, 499 
Kautuka-sarvasva, 498*99 
Kavican ira, 761* 

Kavi kanthdbharana, 10», 29*, 324*, 466*, 
654*, 618* 

Kavikdrnapura, Paramananda Sena, 7^, 396* 
Kavitnalla, 331 

Kavipiiira, 16, l()l, 685, 7l2, 757* 
Kavt-rahasya, 336, 621, 617 
Kavi(a;a, 18 (title), 33, 454, 459. 460 

(•Me), 

Kiivira a, author of RCighavapiindaoiya, 340, 
619-21 

Kaviiaja, coiMnentator, 661 
Kavirdjarndrga, 631* 

Ka vi-samaya, 26*, 28 
Kavi sawaija-kullola, 566 
Kavitarkika , son ol Vaninatlia, 499 
K'avitarkika-siiiiha Vedaaiacarya, 439. See 
Vedantacarya 

Kavivallabha Cakravarti, 622* 

Kavi vimnr^a, 713 
Kavindra-ka n thdbh a ra na, 335* 
Kavindra-iacana'Hamuccaya, 5*, 8, 16*, 19*, 
71*. 119*, 158*, 173*, 186*, 300*, 412, 
455*, 611*, 740* 

Kayyala,4S*. 382* 

Kadaiubail, 230, 232, 234, 299* 

Kddombari, cxiii, 84, 170*, 201, 204, 218, 
225, 227, 229-35, 238. 405, 430*, 431, 
436, 474, 618, 754 55, 757, 762 
Kddamban katha sdra, 324, 618 
Kadambas. 340 
Kdka-dufa, 375* 

Kakatiya, 467, 479*, 562 
Kdhutstha-keJi, 769 
Kdlacakra , 730* 

Kalacnri, 30 *, 45(b 454, 604, 686 
Kdlajfidna, 730 
Kalafijara, 301*. 473, 489 
Kalapriyanaiba, 279 

Kalidasa, vii, ix, xvii, xix, xxi, xxix-xxxii, 
xxxv-xxxviii, li, Ivii, lx, Ixiii, Ixxx, xcvii, 
xcxiii, c, ciij Cv, cviii, cx, cxvii, cxix, cxxv- 
cxxvii, cxxix, 2, 6*, 8*. 9*, 16, 16, 
23, 26* 36, 38, 39. 40, 51, 65, 60, 69, 74, 
78, 101, 104, 106, 110, 118-64 (pre.le- 
cessors, date and work-*), 155, 166, 169, 
167, 170, 173, 176. 176, 177, 178. 180, 181, 
185, l‘^7, 188 191, 194, 200, 201, 210*, 
219, 235, 239, 241, 245, 257, 260*, 261, 
263. 264, 270, 277, 270*, 289, 283, 285*, 
2>'9 294,295, 297. 305, 306, 316, 317, 
321, 322 , 325 , 331, 33 7 , 345 , 3 72 . 374* 
376,381,429.444,464, 477*, 522. 525*, 
529*, 638, 563, 691, 618*, 620, 621, 641. 
654, 655, 657 58. 665*. 6S5, 695, 706 

708, 710, 712, 716-18, 722, 729-32, 735. 
737-41, 743-44, 747-48, 750-54, 757*, 76!, 
771 

Kalidasa and Padmapu^dna, 140* 

Kalidasa, author of Gahgdstava, 740* 
Kalidasa, author of Jyotirviddhharanat 740* 
Kalidasa, author of Kur}da-prabandha, 740* 
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Kalidast, author of Ratnakosa, 740* 

Kalidasa, author of Suddhucandrika, 740* 
Kalidasa, author of TripurasundaristuUkdvya , 
740* 

Kalidasa et VArt poetique de VIndtj 126*, 
620*, 628,648*. 660*, 569, 657*, 740* 
Kalidasa-Gaijaka, 740* 

Kalidasa (Hillebrandt's), 124*, 149*, 740* 
Kalidasa Mi:^ra, 74 J* 

Kalidasa Nandin, 740* 

Kalidasa's Meghaduta, 661* 

Kalidasa's Religion and Philosophy f 729* 
Kalidasa's Sakuntald and Its Source^ 748* 
KMifijara, 768 
Kaliprasada, 374* 

Kali, 368*, 473, 656*, 728. 

Kdlipujdf 649* 

Kdli-stotra, 740* 

Kama, Ixxv, Ixxx, Ixxxi, Ixxxv, Ixxxvi, 
Ixxxix 128, 151, 675, 742 
Kamadatta, 762 
Kamada commentary, 669 
Kamadeva, 340 
Kamadeva IT, 619 
Kamadeva, Kadamba, 340 
Kamadeva Trailokyarnalla, 350-51 
Kdmadhenu, 527, 529*, 535* 

Kamamafijarl (courtesan), 21. 211, 281* 
Kamandaka, 706 
Ktoandakr, 281, 282, 284 
Kdmandakiya NUu^<dstra, 91 
Kamaraja Diksita, 370 
Kamarupai cvii, 362, 364, 473 
Kama-^astra, xxxi, Ixxv, xcix, 23, 281*, 290, 
291, 328, 386, 487, 623, 624, 747. See 
Vatsyayana 
Kdma-Sfhgdra, 714* 

K&ma sutra,xxx\ii, Ixii, Ixiv 21, 405, 645, 
768 

Kamavilapa Jataka, 133* 

Kambocha, 788 
Kamboja, 738-89 
Kftme^vara, 469 
Kamyaka forest, 178 
Kadcauamala, 257 
Kaficanapallr, 486 
Kaftcanacarya, 467 769 

KaflcI, cxiii, 264, 332, 884, 450, 487*, 489, 
491, 668*. 668*, 679, 765 
Kapdalayarya, 666 
Kantotpida (metre), 13 
Kanti, 676, 676*. 693 

Kanyakubja, 227, 266, 272, 279, 299, 326, 350, 
470, 625 

Kapalika, 281, 282, 476, 497, 765 
Kdrikd of Bhartrhari, 644 
Kdnkds (of Dhvanikara\ 640-44 
Kdrpanya pafijikd, 664 
Karttikeya, xxxii, xxxvii, 

Kartyavlryarjima, 336, 616-17, 629 
Kartyayanl, 115 

KdHkd, cxiii, cxiv, 178*, 186*, 189*, 336*, 
636, 622, 764 
KS^Ilak^mapa Kavi, 566 
Kaslnakha, 621* 

K&4lpati Kavirftja, 490 


Kasyapa, xxv 

Ka^yapa, a writer of alai^kdraj 520, 621 
Kabyapa Gotra, 278 
Katantra or Katantrika, cii, 93, 252 
Ka^ya, xxv, 

Katyavema, 136, 138*, 748*, 750 
Katyayana, vi, vii, 10*, 11, 93, 200, 614, 619, 
635 (Gotra), 733* 

Katyayana Siibrahmapya, 666 
Katyayanika, iix 

Kavya, Characteristics, vii, viii, xi, xv, xvi, 
xvii, xviii, vxi, xxvii, xxviii, xxx, xxxii, 
XXXV, xxxviii, xl, xli, xlvi, xlix, li, ]ji, 
Ixii, Ixiv*, Ixxv, Ixxviii, Ixxix, Ixxx, 
xcix*, cvi, cxx ; Origin and Sources 1-18 ; 
Environment and characteristics 18-42 ; 73, 
74, 75, 76, 78, 79, 80, 84, 99, 117, 118, 
119, 122*, 127* ; Sataka and Stotra-kavya 
156-173 ; Mahakavva 173-94, 316-45 ; 

Prose 200-39, 429-33 ; 806, 307 ; Histori- 
cal 345 64 ; Erotic 364-75 ; Devotional, 
375-98; Didactic and Satiric 194-99, 398- 
411; Anthologies and Women Poets 411- 
18; Campu 433-40; Definition, constitu- 
ents and classification of Kavya as in 
Alarpkara gastra 518, 526, 586-37, 540*, 
644, 559, 562, 563, 572, 674 82, 584, 586. 
592*, 593. 609 ; Some earlier Kavyas GU- 
IS; Bhattikavya and other cognate Carita- 
kavyas 617*, 621, 623, 625-26; Drama and 
Kavya 634, 649, 653; Khaigida Kavya or 
Lyric poetry 658, 664, 665, 667 ; Historical 
Kavya 679*, 680,687, 690; Psficatanfcra 
700, 701; Miscellaneous 730, 761, 767, 
770, 773-74. 

Kdvija-darpana^ 566 
Kdvyadhvanif 540^ 

Kdvya-dipikdy 566 
Kavya kaldpa, 368*, 372*, 373* 
Kdvya^kalpalatd, 28, 331 
Kdoyakarana^ xviii 
Kdvya-karana-grantha, 522 
Kdvya-kautuka, 544-46, 648, 699 
KdvyaUhg^iaJamkdra). 5’6i 
Kavyamala (Series), 170*, 172*, 197*, 266, 271*. 
332*, 333*, 335*, 336*, 338*, 342*, 363*, 
364*, 368*-73*. 379*, 384*. 397*, 400*-03*, 
406^ 407*, 410*. 487*, 623*, 636*, 636, 
567, 558*. 559, 563-66, 616*-21*, 623*, 
626*, 629*, 656*-59*, 661*, 662*, 663*, 
665* 668.674.688,751. 776 
Kdvya-mimdmsdt 7*, 19*. 28*, 29*, 78*, 185, 
271*, 381*. 454-65, 626*, 642*, 646-47, 
560, 563-64, 685 
Kdvya-ndtakdlamkdta, 740* 

Kavya-nirnaya, 650 
Kavya-pradipa, 768 

Kdvya-prakdSa, xvii*, liii, 255*, 439*, 625,* 
648, 562, 664, 560, 663-66, 577*, 626, 742*, 
762 

Kavyaprakd^a-darpar^a, 666 
Kdvya-prakdia^dipikdt 666 
Kavya prakdJa-nidar^and, 586. 
KdvyaprakdM‘8aT}tketa, 626*, 648, 666, 658, 
Kdvyaprakdsa-sarnkeia of Ma^kyacandrai 
658 
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KdvyaprakdM’tilaJca, 666 
Kdvyaprakd^a-vivehat 666 
Kavyasaipgraha (Series), 161*, 194*, 338*, 
342*. 367*, 368*, 372*, 373*, 659*. 661*, 
669*. 674. 

Kdvyavicdra, 620*, ■624, 633*, 602*, 604^* 
KdvyddarSa^ cxiv, 28*, 94, 203, 207-09, 222, 
236.433, 477*, 621, 625*, 629, 630*, 631, 
632*, 633, 553, 564, 577*, 688*, 716 
Kdvyddar^a (Commentary on KdvyaprakdSa)^ 
656 

Kavydlarrikdra, tBhamaha’s) 626, 627, 533; 
(Rudrat’s) 7, 337*, 525*, 636; (Vamana’s) 
158*, 188*, 219*, 226*, 242*, 271*, 280*, 

646. 

Kdvydlamkdra-sarvasvat 568 
K dvydlamkdra-sutrat 535. 

Kdvydlamkdra sutravftti, 620*, 714 
Kdvydloka, Same as Dhvanydloka. See 
Dhvanydloka. 

Kdvydnusdnana, 29*, 67*, 249, 464*, 518. 
559, 693 (ot Hemacandra) ; 563 (of 

Vagbha^a) 

Kdvyetihdsa-samgraha (Series), 437*, 468* 
Kayastba, 331, 408, 409, 431, 468. 675, 766. 

K. B. Pathak, 132*, 619*, 620*, 671. See 
Pathak. 

K. Borkhard. 140*. 

K C. Chatterjee. 611*, 616*. 

K .C, Mehendale or Mehendale, 240*, 243*. 
Kedarnatb, 384*, 403*, 435*, 438*, 439*, 
485*. 

Keith, X, xi, cxxiv-cxxvi, 10*, 11*, 26*, 
43*. 47*-50*, 62*, 53*, 77*, 86*, 02*. 

94*, 100, 102*, 105*, 123*.25*, 183*. 
186*, 192*, 201*, 209*. 218*, 240*, 

242*.43*, 278*, 299* 301*, 401*, 413*. 
497*. 608*, 509, 616*. 619, 631*, 632*. 
634-35, 637-42, 644, 654*, 666*, 673-75, 
676*, 696-97, 740*, 756-58, 760, 761. 

See A. B. Keith. 

Kekaya, 94, 95*. 

Keliratvata, 687. 

Kendubilva or Kendull, 389, 390, 660, 665. 
Kerala, 103, 107, 121*, 336, 837, 343*, 369*, 
371, 381, 382, 466, 467, 468, 490, 494, 
617, 662*, 766, 774 
Keralika, lix. 

Ke^ava, 360. 

Ke^ava Bhatta, 437, 566. 

Ke^avamHra, 633*. 538, 664, 

Ke^ava Narasiiplia. 662. 

Ke^avaditya, 623*. 

K. F., 767*.- 
K. Florenz, 648. 

K. a. A. Hoefer, 760* 

K. aiaser. 299* 

K, G, Sankar, 124*, 731* 

K. G S. Iser, 612* 662* 
Khan(}ana-khanda’khddya, 326, 626, 626 
Khan4(ina-khanda-khddya, Introduction to 
the, 626* 

Khandesb, 766 
Kh^lravela, 612 

K. H. Dhruva, 262*, 263*, 623* 
Kbosru-Anoshirwan, 701 


Kiel, 140*. 158*, 316*, 424*. 667* 

Kielhorn, 6, 11*. 12*, 89*, 178*, 189*, 466*, 
480*. 481*, 528*, 611*, 613*, 622*, 630*, 
695,698, 702, 707, 731*, 732*. See F. 
Kielhorn 
Kilpauk, 400* 

Kinnara, 993 

Kirdtdf]untya, of Bharavi, 178-82, 187, 191, 
621-22, 708-69 ; of Valsaraja, 473 
Kiskindhya, 725 
Ki^oiika (poetess) , 17 / * 

Kicaka, 337, 618 
Ktcaka-vadha, 337, 339. 618 
Kirti-kaumudiy 302, 678, 770 
KvMatd, 391* 

Kirlimatl, 477 

Kirtisena, Yadava King, 477 
Kirtivarman, 481 

K. K. Handiqui, 325*, 62 1^^. Sec Handiqiii 
Klasse, 522^ 

KlieD.(J. L),646, 651*, 703 
Klienere Sanskrit-Texte, 72^-, 77* 

K. L. Pisiharoti, 662* 

K. Li. V. Sastri, 325* 

K. Markandeya Sarma, 400* 

K M. Banerji, 381* 

K. M. Shembavnekar, 731^ 

K. Narayanacharya, 487* 

K. N. Sane, 435*, 437* 

Kohalacaiya, 525'^ 

Kokasambhava, 158*, 668 
Kolambapura, 466 
Kolahalapura, 492 
Konamiikha, 350 
Kondavidui 299, 433 

Kongl Pieuss Turfan Expeditionen, 72*, 77 " 
Konigsberg, 481^, 751*, 752 
KoAkana, 432 

Konow', 263*, 277*. 633, 641-42, 710, 750*, 
757-58, 760-61. See Sten Konow fq. v.). 
Kopakalanala, 768 
Koppala, 343* 

Korea, evi 
Kosegarten, 705* 

Kotilingapura, 490 
Koti-virahaf 371 

K. P. Jayaswal, 262*, 477*, 612*. See 
Jayaswal 

K. P. Parab, 119*, 121*, 126*, 182*. 186*. 
140*, 169*, 178*, 226^ 229*, 239*, 256*, 
271*, 277*, 316*, 319*, 322*. 323*-25*, 
331*, 332*. 334*, 336^, 337*, 340*, 341*, 
345*, 370*, 371*, 397*. 403* 405*. 430*, 
437*. 439*, 449*. 457*. 462*, 464*, 467*. 
468*, 471*, 479*, 486*, 489*. 490*. 496*, 
621*, 656*, 751*. 759, 762, 763 
K. P. Trivedi or Trivedi, 183*, 528, 529’, 
530, 561-62, 615 
Krakau, 124* 

Kramadl^vara, 615 
K. Rama varmaraja, 647 
Kressler See Oscar Kressler 
Krishna ji Ganapat Press, 437* 

Krishna Sastri Qurjara Press, 469* 
Krishnath Nyayapanchanan, 266* 
Kriyd-kairava-candrikdt 730* 
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K. B. Modgarkar, 762 
K Roy, 753 

K. R. Pisharoti, 102^, 38i- 

Kfsanu (Gandharva), 439 
Kfsasva, 52^, 523, 635, 637, 640 
Krsna, 8, 40, 49, 50, 101, 112, 115, 167, 189, 
190, 193, 273, 275, 332, 333, 338, 341, 342, 
372-^, 373 ^ 374, 382, 383, 384,385,386, 
387, 390, 391, 392, 393 396, 397, 415, 
426^, 437, 440, 466, 467, 468, 474,485, 
487, 490, 510, 511, 617, 619, 630, 636, 639, 
640, 644*, 647, 648, 659, 663, 664, 666, 
667, 678, 719, 725, 752, 766, 770, 772 
Kfsija, author of Bhdrata-carita^ 630*, 775 
Kjrsija, author of Sdhitya-tarangini, 566 
Kf^na-hdJa-canta, 663 
Kzsna-bhaktt-candnkd t 468 
Kfspa-bhatta, 566, 740*, 752 
Krsna-bhdvandmrtay 333*, 398 
Krsna-candra, 621, 680 
Krs^acandra Tarkalamkara, 374 ’ 

Krsnadatta, 480*, 666* 

Kr^i^adatta, commentator, 392^' 

Kfsnada^a, commentator of Meghadut-i t 751* 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja, 333, 386*, 398, 662*', 
755* 

Kfsija Dlksita, 566 
Krsna-karndmrta^ 386*88, 662 
Krsnn-karndmrta-mahdmnvat 662*, 663’ 
Kr?nakanta TarkavagTsa, 533 ‘ 

Kysna, king of Dahala, 350 
Krsna-kutuhala-ndtakd, 664*^ 

Kr^nalild, 338 

KfsnaJildmrta, same as Krsna-hanidniria 
Kfsna-lila^uka. See Lilasuka 
Kr^naWd-taranginit 396 
Kfsnamacarya, 617*, 661,691*', 729*' 
Kfsijaaji^ra, 77, 448, 480-84, 487 
Kfsijamitracarya, 741* 
KfRnanatha*paflcanana, 748* 

Krspaoatha Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya, 505 
Kpspapati Sarman, 741^ 

Krspa, poet. 369, 43 

Krsparaja III, 336, 616, 617 

Kpspa Uao Joglekar, 759 

Krsna, Rastrakuta king, 435 

Kpsna Barman, same as Krsna, poet, 566 

Krsna Sarvabhauma, 373* 

Kpspasiipha, 770 
Kx^na-stoira, 386* 

Kpspasvarai Aiyeoger, 695* 

Kf§navallahhd, 662* 

Kp§payajvan, 765 
Kpspa, Yadava king, 414 
Kp9pa-yatr5, 393, 610 
Kr^ndhnika'kaumudi, 333*, 397, 398*, 663 
Kp^pananda, 331, 626 
Kf^ndnandini, 'flppant, 656 
Kp§pilaka, Brestbiputra, 252 
Kftyardvana, SOI, 686 
Ksaharata, ci 

K. Sambasiva Sastri, 479*, 774-76 
K^apapaka (lexicographer), 6*, 729, 730 
K^at/ra-c^idmam, 344, 438* 

K^atrapa, 6, 94, 106*, 664 
K. SchSnfeld, 401*. 674 


Ksemapikara Muni, 424 
Ksemaraja, 381*, 382, 659*, 661* 
Ksemasiipha, 751* 

Ksemendra. evi, 9, 19*, 29*, 80, 90, 96, 98, 
99, 119*, 120, 166*, 186*, 199, 230*, 249, 
265*, 280, 299*, 320, 321*, 324, 325, 336, 
356, 401^ 404-10, 421. 422*, 423, 461, 
465, 471, 631*, 535*, 542, 648,552, 654, 
604 617, 618*, 621, 674-76, 688-92, 696,* 
698, 699, 705, 755, 759, 762 
Ksemisvara, 448, 465*, 469-70 
Kshetresh Chattopadbyaya, 121*, 731 
Kstilia-vamsdvalucanta , 679 
KsirasvamiD, 302 
K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 324* 

K Srinivasacharya, 487* 

K. St. J. M. de Vreese, 355* 

K Tb. Preuss, 618 

K. T. Telang, 161*, 262 299*, 326* 

Kubera, 225, 467, 52l 
Kuberadatta, 251 
Kucamara, 5 21 
Kucha, cxv 

Kuhns Zeitschrift fin vergla Sprach, 756* 
Kukkutakroda, 298 

Kulasekhara of KeraJa, Ixxviii, 121*, 337. 

338*, 381, 165, 467*, 662 
Kulapatyanka, 300 
Kumara, 127, 659*, 661, 741 
Kumarabhatia, same as Kumaradasa (q v.) 
185 

Kumaradatta, iix 

Kumaradasa, c^v, 19*, 127*, 156, 175, 177, 
185-88, 239, 305, 621, 728. 761 
Kumaradasa and his place in Skt. Lit., 185*, 
621* 

KumaradevI, Licchavi Princess, evii 
Kumaradhatuseoa, 185 
Kumdragirnrdjiya, 748* 

Kiimai-agupta, cx, 738 
Kumarajiva, 69*, 72 
Kumaralata xviii, 15, 72, 73*, 79, 82 
Kumaramani, 186* 

Kumarav)ala of Anbilvad, 343, 361- 62, 428, 
463*, 467, 484, 485, 603, 678, 767-68, 

Kumdrapdla -canta ^ of Hemacandra 336, 
361-62. 617, 767 ; of Jayasiipha Suri 362* ; 
of Caritrasundara 362*, 767 
Kumdrapdla-prahandha, 767 
Kumdrapdla-pratibodha. 362*, 768 
Ktnndrd’Sambhava, xxi, xxxvii, Ixxx, cv, 
cxiv, 23, 105*, 123*. 126*, 126-28, 160, 
167, 187, 299, 383, 533, 706, 728*. 

738*, 740-43, 751^ 

Kumara < Somesvara’s father), 332 
Kumara-svamI, 557, 562, 628 
Kurnara-tatacarya, 765 
Kurnarila, xxv, xxxv, 278*, 765 
Kumbha, 388* -190*, 6B6* 

Kumbha, author of Rasaratna-ko^a, 666 
Kumbhakarpa raabendra, 666* 
Kumbbakonam, 487* 

Kumbha-Nikumbha, 824 
Kumudananda, 616* 

Kumudikii, story of, 244*. 

Kumudvatl, 746 
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Kondadanti (metre), 13 
Kundamdld, 63*, 464 
Kundaprahandhat 740* 

Kuijdina (in Maharas^ra), 450 
Kunnainkulara, 338* 

Kuntaka, 120*, 249, 300, 301, 302, 369*, 401^ 
642, 648-50, 575-76, 583, 584, 687-92 
Kuntala, 119*, 298, 368* 

Kuppusvami Sastri, 301*, 302*, 

Kurangl, (story of), 477,* 716 
Kuravirtoa, 551 
Kuru, 112, 113, 466 
Kuroksetra, 725 
Ktirzjefre Textform, 140* 

Ku6a, 61, 635, 746 
Ku^a Dynasty, 80 
Kusa-kumudvatl-nd^aka, 765 
Ku^alakavi, 730 
Kusaga, ci, 5, 43, 80, 656, 736 
Ku^ilava, 51, 636, 645, 647, 660 
Kusumadeva, 203 
Kusumalatavellita, (metre) 14*, 

Kusumapura, 218, 251 
Kusuma-sikhara^ 687 
Kusuma’Sekhara-vijaija, 687 
Ku^ila (metre), 181* 

KnUani-mata, xxxiii. 197, 198, 199, 261, 256, 
407, 626, 675 
Kutubuddin Ibak, 768 
Kuvalayavati, 373* 

Kuvalaya (dancing girl), 654 
Kuvalaydnanda, 667, 664, 565 
KuvalydHa-canta^ 664 
Kuvalaya4va (legend of), 471 
Kuvera, 749 
Kurma, 325* 

K. Viraraghava Tatacarya, 487^ 

K. V. Krishnamachariar or Krishnamacha- 
riar, 132*, 222* 

L 

Lachroldhar, 729* 

Lacote, 89*, 92*, 94*, 96*, 96*, 97* (F. 
Lacote), 99*, 110*, 201*, 689, 691, 692, 
696, 766*. See C. Lacote. 

Lag}iU‘Cdnakya^ 196, 673. Sec Ca^akya 
LaghU‘dipikd, 207* 

Laghu-jdtaka, 743* 

Laghustava, 740*, 

LaghUddyota, 656 

Laharts, five, [Amrla-f Sudhd-, Gahgd-^ 
Karund-^ and Lakqml)-^ of Jagannatha, 
388, 666 

Lahore, 8*, 138*, 320*, 326 ^ 366,417*, 467*, 
496*, 498* 

Lak^ma^ia, 164, 292, 300*, 451*, 456*, 465 
Lak§mai?a Acarya, 384, 665 
Laksmaijabhatta, 437, 666* 

Laksma^abbatt^^ Apkolakara, 415 
Laksmanagurn, 545 
Laksroapama^ikya, 499 
Lak§mana 619* 

Lak^mai^a Sastri Dravi4a, 626* 
Lski^mai^asena of Bengal, 871, 373*, 890, 418 
428, 429, 761 


Laksmaija Suri, 340*, 666* 

Laksmi, 883*, 473 
Laksmidasa, 752 
Lak§midhara, 317, 414, 561*. 623 
Laksmilahan t 383, 605 

Lak?mi (mother of Jagannatba Tailanga), 
371,469 

Laksini (mother of Somesvaia) , 332 
Lak^im. (mother of Srinivasa Atiratrayajin), 
486 * See Srinivasa Atira!;rayajin. 
Lakgminatha Bhalta, 553 
Laksmlnatha Sarma, 623*, 

Laksrainarayana Nyayalaipkara, 707 
Laksminivasa, 751* 

LaksmI, woman poet, 416* 

Lalita-mddhava, 468 
Lahta-ratnamdld^ 471 
Lalitasuradeva, Ixxx 

Lahta-vistara, 52*, 83, 345, 522, 614, 654. 
655 

Lalitaditya of Kashmir, 279 
Lalla Diksita,239*, 758 
La Metnca degJi, Indi, 192 
Lancercau, 707 
Langles, 704*, 707 

Lanka, 131, 183, 286, 463, 464, 502, 504 
Lankavatara, cvi 
Lanman, 298* 

La Wietotique Sansknte 520*-, 522^ 

L' Art poettque de Vlnde, 122* 

Lassen, 5,. 388^^ 393, 497*, 666^ 667, 688, 
704^'. See C. Lassen. 

La suite dcs Indies dans les, 612^-13*' 
Lataka’-melaka, 494, 496-97 
liatin, V, xi, xii, 12*, 122*, 126*, 129* 138*, 
161*, 741*, 743, 

Latiktka nydya-sai\igratia, 698 

Lava, 289, 635 

Lavanasiijiha, 363 

Lavanaprasada, 428, 678 

Law, xxiv,26^, 72, 242*, 632, 73t, 735 

Lasya, 50, 66* 

Lata, 432, 766 
Ldidnuprdsa , 557 
Ldti (riti), 537 
L. B. Gandhi, 201* 

L. Cheikho, 89* 

L. D. Barnett, 102*, 185*, 264*, 407*. See 
Barnett 

L. de la Vallee Poussin, 72*, 79*, 613*, 614* 
Lear, King, xlviii, 447 
Leiden, 79*, 268*, 355*, 614* 

Legal literature, Ixi, Ixiii, Ixxiii, xciii, xciv. 
Legend or Legendary, xxxiv, xxxv, xli, 
Ixxxiv, Ixxxv, xc, ciii, 3, 4*, 5, 22, '^6*, 
28. 44, 49, 50, 65, 60, 66, 69, 72, 73, 74, 
76, 80, 82, 83, 84 85, 93, 94, 97, 98, lOl, 
107*, 110, 111, 115, 116, 119, 124, 128, 
129, 130, 138, 140, 148, 150, 151, 161, 
168, 169, 172, 186, 189, 206, 210*, 219, 
226*, 240, 241, 244, 266, 267, 258, 272, 
289, 290, 324, 342, 343, 344, 850, 367, 368, 
376, 378, 387, 389. 402. 406, 438. 439, 442, 
624, 626, 627, 629. 630*. 640-42, 649*, 
668*, 666, 680, 689, 692, 696, 719, 

738* 
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Legend of Jimutavdhana, The, 674‘’‘, 

Legends of the Punjab, 649* 

Leipzig, 44*, 45*, 77*, 89*, 90*, 96*, 103*, 
122*, 138*, 140*, 189*, 196*, 197*, 207* 
209*, 266^, 262*, 271*, 277*, 298*, 391+, 
401*, 404*, 421*, 422*, 424*, 426*’ 427*. 
469*. 472*, 480*. 498*. 506. 510, 533*. 646, 
649*, 650, 674, 700*, 708*, 756*, 762. 
Leipzig Catalogue, 162*, 

Le Museon, 615 

Leo von Mankowski, 89* 

Le Pancatanira on les c\ng ruses ^ 704 

LeSa {aJaruMra), 526, 563 

Les fleurs de Rhetonque dans VInde, 611* 

Les Litteratures de VInde, x, 136* 

Lesny, 719*. See V. Lesny 
Le Theatre Indien, 631, 646 
Letto* Slavic, vi 

Leumann, 186*. See E. Leurnann 
Leuven, 225* 

L4vi, 48*, 51*, 52*, 53*, 79*, 217*, 406*, 
421*, 497*, 501*, 504*, 622, 551, 617*, 
631, 6''5* 650* 654*, 655*, 695*. 696*. 
761. See L6vy 

Lexicograx^hy, lexicon, or lexicographer, 26*, 
107*, 170, 187, 192. 204, 310, 323*, 340*, 
337*, 430*. 539. 545, 617, 730, 740^' 

L. Feer, 81*, 82* 

L. Fritze, 138*, 262*, 277*, 469*, 702-3, 704*, 
706, 750*. 751*. 766*, 760, 763. See 
Fritze 

L. Heller or Heller, 336*, 617* 

L. H. Gray, 141*, 161*, 165*. 201* 211*, 
217*, 218*, 219*, 220*, 223*, 230*. 282^ 
242*, 243*, 257*, 457*, 479*, 502*. See 
Gray 

Licchavi, evii, 477 
Liebich, 656* 

Lindeneau, Dr . 654*, 710. 7l9^, 720*. See 
Max Lindeneau 

Ltnganusdsana, ascribed to Vaiaruci, 11* 
Lingua franca ^ ix 
Linguistto Survey, 94* 

Lit. d. alten Indien 87*, 165* 

Literary History of India, x 
Liter aturhlait fiir onentaUsche PJuJologie, 
657* 

Literature of the Svetdmharas of Gujarat, 
426* 

Ltld^madhukara, 490* 

Lila^uka or Bilvamangala, 386*88, 389, 391, 
392,396, 397,662,668 
Lxldvaii, 20, 342* 

Lobedanz, 760* 

Locana (on Dhvanydloka), cxv, 301*, 369*, 
527. 640, 641*, 542, 643*, 544, 545, 648, 
660. 683 

Locana-vydkhydna^kaumudi, 646 
Logic or logician, xxvii, 26, 166, 278, 326, 
462, 664 

Lohara, dynasty, 366 
Lokanatba, 331 

Lokdnanda-ndtaka , cxiii, 81*, 119, 622*, 666 
LokeSvar a- Pataka, 378, 384* 
Lokoktumuktdvalt^ 403 
Lolimbataja, 332} 617 


Lollata, 623 

London, 4*, 119*, 126*, 129*, 140*, l6l*, 
207*, 226*. 229*, 266*, 277*, 368*, 380*, 
389*, 649*, 653*, 696*. 741*, 744*, 759 
Lopamudra, 631 
L. Oster, 429* 

Louvain, 173* 

Love and Marriage in modern and ancient 
India, 747 

Love-drama, love poetry or love-story, 136, 
156-57, 161, 201*, 244, 280, 302, 3l9, 
364, 365, 367. 391 
L. K. Vaidya, 272*. 372*, 665 
L. Sarup, 101*, 467* 

Liiders, 11*, 48*, 76*, 77*, 504, 612*, 613*, 
637, 642, 644,1653*, 654*. See H. Luders 
Luptopamd, 518 

L. Von Schroeder, x, 44*, 647, 648 
Lyly and his Eupheus, 223 
Lyric or lyrical, xxxviii, Ixxv, xeix, 2*, 3, 4, 
12, 13, 33, 38, 52, 57, 58, 132, 134, 135, 
139, 147 (Diama), 150, 157 (on Love), 
159, 181, 181*, 192, 194, 297, 302,314, 
332, 366 (on Love), 387, 390, 893 (Drama) 
411, 442, 445, 510, 612, 629 (on Love), 
646, 656, 659, 665. 667 (on Love;, 751 

M 

Macauliiffe, 666* 

Macbeth, 141* 

Macdonell.x, 522,635*, 657* 

Madana, xxi, 742 
Madanadeva, king, 370 
Madana, king, 93 
Madanaklrti, Digambara, 429 
Madanamanjari, 280*, 497 
Madanamafijuka, 97, 98, 100, 244* 
Madanapala of Bengal, 339 
Madana, poet, 338, 770; of Gauda 472 
Madanapura, 768 
Madana-seuika (courtesan), 251 
Madanavarman, king, 429, 768 
Madanabhirama, king, 368* 668* 

Madan Mohan Tarkalamkar, 210* 
Madayantika, 281, 282, 284 
Maddlasd-campii^ 435* 

Madhukara, lix 
Madhumati (commentary), 556 
Madhuravani, poetess, 630 
Madhurd-vijaya, 361,418, 663 
Madhusudan Das, 440* 

Madhusudana, commentator, 169* 
Madhusudana Kaul, 408* 

Madhusudana, redactor, 606 
Madhusudana Sarasvati, 382, 660*, 664 
Madhusudana Kavi, 674 
Madhyama, 101, 709, 720, 722 
Madiravati, 280* 

Madras 185*. 186*. 207*, 211*, 246*, 271*. 
277*. 298*. 300*, 801*, 302*. 320*, 332* 
333*, 338*, 345*. 380*. 396*. 414*. 416*. 
417*, 429*, 432*. 437*. 476*. 494*, 529*, 
660, 661*, 660*. 753 

Madras Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library, 377* 
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Madura, 334, 361, 383, 400, 418, 679, 773 
Magadha, cxii, 668, 684, 727 
Magic, 26*, 28», 46, 86, 100, 115*, 138, 141*, 
179,206,212, 213, 214, 220, 234, 260* 
280*, 298, 303, 346, 419, 422, 463, 472, 
491, 746 

Mahabh^rata, vii, xiv, xvii, xxiii, x\ix, 
xxxiii, xxxvii, xlix, lii, Ixii, Ixxviii, 
Ixxix, Ixxxvii*, xcvi*, xcviii, cxxix, 1, 
2, 4,47,60*, 101, 108, 112, 128*, 133*, 
140, 141*, 170, 173»S 177, 178, 189, 
195, 200*, 272, 299, 326, 327, 331, 332, 
337, 341, 356, 457, 465, 568, 608, 618, 
620-22, 624, 634, 635*. 642*, 653, 673, 
680, 681, 687-89, 673, 695, 697, 719, 720, 
722, 739*, 747, 748 
Mahdbhdrata-mafljarif 325* 

Mahdbhdsya^ \\UyCX%i, 5^, 10, 48, 51, 350, 
512, 516, 519, 630*, 532*, 568, 611, 635, 
641, 643, 644, 653, 671, 672 697, 738, 761 
Mahadeva (author), 464, 465 
Mahadeva, author of Rasodadhi, 561*, 620 
Mahadeva, ooniinentator ot Kddamhun, 
766* 

Mahadeva, father of the author of Candrdlolca , 
660 

Mahadeva, Jayadcva’s father, 389*, 462 
Mahadeva Vidyavagrsa, 624* 

Mahakavi, 69, 278, 454 
Mahakala, 279 

Mahakavya, Ixxviii, 7, 73, 129, 156, 167; from 
Bharavi to Magha 173-94, 305 ; Later 
316-45; 364, 366, 430, 530, 559, 563, 593, 
616, 620, 686. 765, 770, 772. See Kavya 
Mahaksatrapa, 14 
Mahamatra, 251 

Mahdndpaka, 444,449*, 465*, 601, 502*, 503, 
604, 605-10 
Mahapadma, 655 
Mahapatra, 331 

Mahdrdja-kamkd-lekhd, 80, 614* 

Maharastra or Maratha, 415, 439*, 450, 547, 
629. ‘684 

Maharastrl or Marathi, ix, x, cxx, 243’', 261*, 
270*, 424, 684, 705,707 
Mahaaattva Candradasa, 656 
Mahasanghika, 69, 685 
Mahaaeua Pradyota, 111 
Mahasveta, 230, 231, 233, 235 
Maha-ummaga Jataka, 369*' 

Mahdvagga^ 76, 77 
Mahdvastu, 83, 614 
Mahavadin, 69 
Mahdinblid.^d, cv 
Mahdtndyd , 648’' 

Mahavlra, ix, 612 

Mahamra-canta, 277, 278'', 280% 289*, 285- 
88, 297*, 449, 452, 502, 763 
Mahavrata ceremony, 46, 46, 533*, 635*, 640 
Mahayana, civ, cvi, CXI, cxii, cxvi, 70'', 71, 
72,79, 82, 377, 379 

Mahdydna’bhumiguhyavdcamufa-^dstra, 614* 
Mahdydna'Sraddhotpdda-^dstra, 71 
Mahdydna^sutrdlahkdra, cv 
Mahfiyantrika, 498 
Mahendrapala, cxvii, 464, 456, 547* 


Mahendravikrama, cxiii, 239, 254, 494, 765 
Mahendraditya, 753 
Mahesvara, 635*, 555 
Mahe^vara Nyayalariikara, 656 
Mahe4vara Paficanaua, 623* 
Mahesvarapandita, 658 
Mahilapattani,* 368*, 658*, 660*, 661* 
Mahilaropya, 88 

Mahima Bhalta, 524, 53U*, 542, 550-52, 555. 
608 

Mahirna-simhagani, 751* 

Mahimnah-stotrallkd, 664* 

MaJnsamardim, 659 
Mabipala, 345 

Mahipala Bhuvaiiaikamalla of Kanyakubja 
or Mahodaya, 464, 455, 470 
Mohipd^a-canta, 346 
Mahipala II of Bengal, 339, 470 
Mahipala, King, 547* 

Mahodaya, 454. See Mahipala Bhuvanaika 

malla 

Maithila or Maithili, 121*, 392, 426, 486, 
497, 511 

M atthiH-kalydna , 497* 

Maitreya, 246 
Majumdar, 765* 

Makaranda, 220, 281-85 
Malabar, ciii, cxi, 338*, 476, 647, 752*, 774 
Maladharin Dovaprabha Suri, 332 
Malaya hill, 373*. 773 
Malayaketu, 263*, 266-68 
Malay Archipelago, cvi 
Mala) aval i, 259 
Mnlayavahana, King, 432 
Malayalam, lOt, 105, 108, 185*, 371, 704*, 
776 

Malayalam Journal, 102* 

Malay Magic, 648 
Mallaraja, 566 
Mallacarya, 831 
Mallesvaram, 417* 

Mallika, daughter of Vidyadhara King, 298 
MaUikd-makaranda, 475, 686, 769 
Malhkd-mdruta , 298, 474, 686 
Mallinatha, 122, 126, 129*, 132*, 178*, 183*, 
189, 325*, 558*, 561, 562, 614, 622*, 623,* 
624*, 666, 657, 741, 742*, 743, 751*, 776 
Malva, 729* 

Mammata, xx, xl, liii, Ixiv, 169*, 179* 197, 
255*,' 325*, 401*, 439*, 516, 531*, 534*, 
538, 552, 555-67, 562, 570-79, 596, 600, 
625, 676, 742*, 758 
Manaiikkara Mat-ham, 711 
Mandale^vara Bhatta, 467 
Mandara, Mount, 319 
Mandasor, 18, 123, 183, 616, 732*, 752* 
Mandakini, female magician, 298 
Mandakranta (rnetre), 9*, 12, 121*, 132, 160, 
151, 169*, ISIH', 196*, 286*, 329, 372, 
382 

Mandaraka, lix 

Mandara makaranda -campd , 431, 666 
Mandarika, 231 
Mandodarl, 303, 602 
M. Anesaki, 70*, 71* 

Maugala, 625* 
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Mahgala-Moka, 711, 720 
Mangald^iaka, 740*, 762* 

Mangalodaya Press, 129* 

Manickchand Jain, 706*7 

Manidipa mahakdrunika-devapanca-stotra^ 

614* 

Ma^iguptaka, 491* 

Manikacandra Digambara Granthamala, 467* 
Manikafnika, Princess, 212 
Manikarnikd-^^akaf 661* 

Maijirama, 122* 

Manitara, Town, 220 
Mafijarl (dancing giil), 19R, 070 
Mailjarl (metre), 12 
Maflju-bhdsint, 772* 
jMafljubbasinl (metre), 13, 2S5 
Mankad, 07*. See IJ. P. MankaJ 
Manklia or Mankhaka, 19, 120*, 322-23, 350’', 
360, 382*, 449, 557, 55S, 027, 62.S, 761 
M ahkha-kosa , 323 
Mankowski, 218*, 691*, 700*, 755 
Manmatha, Mankhaka’s grand! alher, 322 
Manmatha-mohana^ 469* 

J['I anoduta s of Vrajanatha 372, 374 752; 

of Vispiidasa 372*, 374*, 752 
Manohara Sarma, 622 
Manomoban Chakravarti, 389’', 413* 
Manorama, 301* 

Manorayndf 505 (of Bbaftojl Diksita) ; 751* 
(of Kavicandra) 

Manoramd-kuca-maidana, 505 
Manorama-vatsaraja, 301*, 680 
Manoratbagupta, 544 
Manoratba, poet, 540’', 543, 544, 006* 
Manlbara, 287,803, 461, 456 
Mantra^ xxiv 
Mantragupta, 212, 213 

Manu, xiii, xxv, xxvi, xxix, xxxvi, cx, 72, 
106, 705, 719, 733, 731 
Marawa, 773 
Marlci, ascetic, 211 
Mark Collins, 248*, 209* 

Marly, liv 
MannaprakdSa, 566 

Marriage, xiii, Ixxii, 22, 97, 168, 187, 252, 
269, 280'’. 281, 283, 285, 286,290.291, 
292, 302, 327, 331, 332, 333, 311, 351, 454, 
468, 471,497,633 
Marwar, 647 
Marx, xciv 
M. A. Stein, 353* 

Mata (alarrikdra)y 638, 503 
Matanga, 626* 

Match-maker, 272, 281* 

Matertalien zur kenntnis des apahhramsa, 
760* 

Meteriaux pour servir 6. Tbistorie de la 
d^esse Buddbique Tara, 378* 
Mathuraprasad Misra, 196* 

Mathura, cii, 49. 81*, 93, 350, 373*, 059’' 
Matburadasa, Kayastha, 468 
Maihurd-mahimd, 664* 

Mathuranatha Sukla, 664, 624* 
Mathurd-vijayat 679 
Maticitragiti, 613* 

Matsya-purdna^ 138* 750 


Mattamayura (metre), 181* 

Matta^vildsa, cxiii, 104*, 254-55, 487, 494, 
765 

Maudgalayana (Kumaradasa’s father), 185 
Maudgalya, xxv, 449 
Maudgalyayana, 77*, 665 
Maukhari, 227, 263 

Maury a, Ivin, Ixi, Ixxiv, Ixxvii, veiv, \cv, 
c, cxvii, 262, 265*, 266, 268, 722, 731, 
735 

Max Lindenau, 53*, 103’=, 708* 

Max Muller, xxvii, 4-G, 171*, 539^ 612^ 639, 
671, 704 \ 706, 751* 

Maypole ceremony, 50 
Ma>iikba, xwi 

MayQra, 121*, 155, 158*, 106, 167, 168, 16'.)’=, 
170, 171, 172, 239, 378, 538 
Mayura-cilrakay 730* 

Mayuragiri, 361, 679, 772 
Ma^utaka 1j\, 168’= 

Maijurdstaka, 168, 659 
Madliava, 336 

Madhava, author of Bhdnubhdva-prakdSiniy 
561* 

Madhava, author of Uddhava-diitUf 762 
Madhava, author of Vira^bhanudayay 679 
Madhava Bhatta, probable name of Kaviraja, 
340,620 

Madhava Bhatta, 467 

Madhava Bhatta, Visvanatha Bhatta’s father, 
473* 

Mddhava-campu, 439* 

Madhava, commentator, 622* 

Madliava Acarya, commentator of Pard,^ara 
Smrtiy xcviii, 662’=, 762 
Madhava in Mdiarunddhava 281-83, 285, 
288 

Madhava Paijdita, 767 

Madhava, Sakalyamalla’s father, 331 

Madhava Sarman, 373* 

MddhacdnaJa-katlidy 424*= 

Mddhuriy 666 * 

Mddhunjay xv, 522, 526, 528, 563, 572, 573, 
575, 570*, 578, 592 
Madhyamika, 71 
Mdgadhi (blid^d), 537, 653, 568 
Magadlil (Prakrit), ix, 270*, 276*, 684 
Magha, xvi, cxiv, 23, 155, 156, 173, 174, 175 
177.179, 188-94,223,239,305, 300, 315 
316. 319, 321, 325, 331, 344, 429, 528, 638. 
553, 578^ 621-23, 656*, 704*, 706, 764 
Maghatattia-samuccaya^ 623* 

IMahaiastri (Prakrit), 13, 213*, 261*, 270’= See 
Miihaiastrl 
Mahismati. 450 

commentary, 751* 

Klalati, courtesan, 197, 676 
Malati in Mdlati-mddhava, 281-83, 285 
Mdlaihmddhavay 53*, 219*, 244*, 277, 27b 
280-85, 287, 297*, 298, 452, 474-75, 553-. 
588*. 763 
Malati (metre), 12 

Malava or Malwa, cviii, cxii, 227, 639,62b 
736, 756 

Malavarudra, 625*, 531* 

Malavika, xxxi, 137, 638 
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Mdlavikdgnimitra, xxxi, xxxvi, c, 16, 63*. 
136-38, 143, 257, 260*, 288, 638, 641. 708, 
712, 740, 760, 759 
Mala (metre), 12 

MalinI (metre), 14*, 77*, 169*, 173. 196* 
285*, 373 

Malyabhara (metre), 285* 

Malyavat, 286-88, 449, 451, 456 
Mdnameyodayat 774 
Mdna-mudrd-bhafljanaf 769 
Manatufiga, 172, 379 
Manavadurga, 773 
Manavikrama, 298* 

Mdnaviya Dharmasdstra. See Manu 
Mananka, 338, 666* 

Ma^Ikkavachahara, ciii 
Manikyacandra, 626*, 647-49, 658, 564 
Manikya Suri, 343 
Mdnikya-vaUikd^ 687 
Mara, 19, 20, 73, 74, 345, 655 
Mdrijjand, 533* 

Marica, xxxvi 
Mdrica-vaficitat 687 
Markandeya, Kavindra, 684 
Marka^deya (Prakrit Grammai), 95* 
Martaijdavarman, king, 479*, 776 
Marula, woman poet, 417* 

Marata, Kuntala prince,, 298 
Matafiga-Divakara, 171 
Matraraja, 686 

Matfoeta, xviii,cv, 16, 79-80, 613, 614* 
Matfcitra, SO 

Matrgupta, 5*, 119, 120, 623^, 625* 

Matfsena, Iviii 
Mdyd-pu^paka, 301, 686 
Mayuraja, 298, 300, 686 
M. Bloomfield, 28*, 212*, 250*, 254. Pee 
Bloomfield 

M. B. Emeneau, 404*, 421* 

M. B. Srinivasa Iyengar, 662* 

M. Chakravarty, 666*, 738"^ 

M. Dillon, 299* 

Medhatithi, xcvii, xcviii, 105, 719 
Medhavin, oxiv, 620, 525, 527, 532* 
Medhavirudra, 625* 686 
Medini, 721* 

Megaathenes, xcv 

Meghaduta, xxxvii, cii, cxxvi, 40, 120, 123, 
124*, 125*, 131, 132-34, 150, 151,166, 167, 
364, 372, 374*, 396, 628, 653*, 656, 657, 
696, 728*, 729. 760, 762 
Meghaduta-samasyd-lekhat 3/4* 
Megha’dutdrtha-mukt avail, 761* 
Meghadutdvacuri ^ 761* 

Megha-latd, 761* 

Meghaprabhacarya, 603, 642, 769 
Meghavarpa, cviii 
Meghavijaya, 876*, 703 
Mekhala, 459 

Melanges Livi, 92, 694* 766* 

Melodrama or melodramatic, 66, 111, 115, 
116, 139, 141, 269*, 260, 282, 284, 301, 393. 
396,610 

Memoires de 1’ Acadcmie imp. des Sciences de 
St. Petersburg, 629* 

Menaka, xxxi, 748 


Menakd-nahu^a, 687 

Mentha or Bhartfmeptha, 1-ii, cxvi, 120, 686 
Mentharaja, 686 
Mepputtura Illam, 774 
Merchant of Venice, 33* 

Meru, Mount, 462, 

Merutunga, 189*, 428, 430*, 751* 
Meruvijaya-gani, 344*, 

Metaphor, 2, 34, 35,39,123, 151, 169*, 191, 
196, 233, 329 

Metre, cxxv, cxxxi, 2, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 
20, 26*, 42, 62, 71. 76, 77, 83, 94. 95, 
107*, 120, 121, 125*, 131, 132, 134, 150, 
151, 158*, 159, 166*, 167, 168, 169, 170, 
171, 172, 173, 174, 180, 181, 184*, 187, 190, 
192, 194, 196. 196, 201, 292, 208, 204, 211*, 
219 ^ 225, 226, 243, 265*, 261*, 270, 276, 
385\ 308, 317. 320, 323, 827,829,333*. 
387, 359, 36o, 866, 368, 378, 380, 890, 394, 
397, 510, 524*, 659, 660 
Metres of Bhartjhan, The, 165* 

Mesopotamia, civ 
Mewar, 363 
Mexican, 648 
Meyer, 209*, 

M. Garcin de Tassy, 666 
M. Ghosh or Manomohan Ghosh, 12*', 444*, 
454*, 457* 

M. Haberlandt, 700*. See Haberlandt 
Mihirakula, cxii, cxiii, 356 
Milan, 760 

Mildred C. Tawney, 47*. See Tawney 
Miltndapanho, 254* 

Milton. 173, 298* 

Minander, c, cii. ciii 

Minor Poems of Nilukaptb-*! Dlkfita, 403* 
Minor Works of Sahkardcdrya, 661* 

Miracle. 81, 114, 172, 229, 321, 346, 357 
Mirzapore, 196*, 

Mi^ra (alamkdra), 562 
Miira {Kdvya), 539, 563 
Mitdksard, xxxiv, xxvi, 653 733* 

Milhil’a. 186. 389, 392*, 396*, 403, 426*, 451, 
462,479*, 497. See Maithila 
Mithradates, cii 
Mithydjndna’khandana, 769 
Mitragupta, 212 
Mitrami^ra, 773, 774 

Mitra (K L.), 374*. See Eajendralala Mitra 
Mitrananda, 475 

Mitteilungen der Anthropolog, Ges in Wien, 
648 

Mimamsa, xxiii, 276, 516 
MTpaksI, 383 

M. Krishnamacharier, 375* 

Mleccha, cxxii, 262, 263*, 266 478 
M. L. Ettingbausen, 173* 

MM. Sastri, 622, 523*, 624*. See Hara- 
prasad Sastri. 

M. N. Dutt, 539* 

Modern Review, 373*, 618* 

Modern Vernacular Lit, of Hindustan, 
889*, 422* 

Modha family, 484 
Moha-mudgara, 194, 880 
Mohana-dasa, 606* 
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Moha-pardjaya, 362*, 481, 769 
Monastery, cviii, 228, 656 
Monatsherichte der akademie der Wmsenschaf- 
ten zu Berlin, 732*, 750* 

Monatsher. d, kgl. preuss Akad zii Berlin, 138* 
Monier Williams, 138*, 140* 

Monk, cvii, cix, 75, 78, HI*, 211, 214, 254, 321, 
343, 345, 404, 497 
Monody, 132, 157 

Monologue Play, 10*, 66, 166, 248, 250, 631 
Moral or morality, xhiii, 1, Ixxv, Ixxxix, 
Ixxx, xci, xcvii, 214 , 609. See Didatic 
Morgenstierne, 107*, 108*, 109 
Morika, woman poet, 417* 

Mount Abu, 374*, 466* 

Mrcchakatika, xxxiii, xlvii, Ixiv, Ixxxiii, 
Ixxxvi. 63*, 68, 60, 78, 100, 107, 108, 109*, 
209*, 211*, 213, 239*48, 252, 253, 26i, 269, 
270*. 291, 443. 479, 630*, 641, 716, 727, 
756, 767, 758, 761 
Mrdahga, 643 
Mfdai^ga-vasulaka, 252 

Mfgaraja-laksman, title of Bhatta Narayana, 
272 

Mtgavathcaritra, 345 

Mfgadkadatta, 98 

Mrgdhkadekhd, 473 

Mrgadkavatr, 459 

M*. B. Kale, 207*, 741*, 763 

M. B Kavi. 211*, 248*, 464*, 476* 

M. B. Majumdar, 390* 

M. B. Telang, 138*, 277^ 298^, 371*, 388*, 
666*, 763. See Telang 

M. Schuyler 46, 40*, 289* 277*, 646, See 
Schuyler 

M. S. Levi, 688. See Levi and S. Levi 
M. T. Naraeimha Aiyanger, 403*, 631*, 537*, 
552*, 630, 728*, 7_29* 

Mudrd-rdksasa, xlvii, cxv, 53*, 58, 110, 162*, 
243*. 262, 264-71, 443, 474, 476. 760. 776 
Mudrita-kumudacandra, 476, 769 
Mugdha-hodhini, 660 
Mugdha'tnedhdkara, 666 
Mugdhopade^a, 410, 674 
Muhammadan or Muslim or Moslem, Ixxii, 
xcii. cxvi, cxvii, cxviii, 315, 447, 478, 626, 
666*, 679, 680 

Muhammad Shah IT. 479*, 629 
MuhuTta-grantha, 780* 

Muhtd-carita, 440 
Muktaphala-ketu, story of, 98 
Muktapl^a, cxvii, 618 
Muktdvalt of Narasirnba Suri, 533* 

Muktdvall of Bamanatha, 761* 

Muktigarbha, 521 

Mukulabbatta, 188*, 635, 636, 540*, 541* 
Mukunda Bhatta, 624* 

Mukunda-mdld, 381, 662 
Mukunda-muktdvali, 897, 663*, 664* 
Mukunda-vildsa-kdvya, 764 
Mukunddnanda, 490, 492* 

Mukufa-taiitaka, cxiii, 299, 765 
Mulachandra Tulsidas Televala, 396 
Mulla JamI Nur-ud-din, 316* 

Mummuijiraia of Konka^a, 432 
Munchen, 426, 427*, 744*, 766* 


Mun4^k(i [U panisad), xvii 
Muni Caturvijaya, 471*, 484 
Munich, 240*, 033 
Muni'llinavijaya, 467* 

Muni Punyavijaya, 475*, 476*, 503'' 

Alunisuvrata, 478 

MunisuvrataJcdvya, 775 

Muntsuvrata-kdvyaratna, 620 

Mufija of Dhara, 840*, 428, 430, 550, 553*. 

See Vakpatiraja Alunja 
Miiralidhara, 740* 

Murari, 448-63, 455, 457, 459, 462, 463, 
760, 761 

Murshidabad, 397*, 468*, 662* 

Music, Ivi, Iviii, Ixxvii, xci, xciv. cviii, 
cxxviii, 20-22, 44, 56, 68* 62, 67, 76, 110, 
246, 598, 599, 6tH), 631, 634, 635, 635, 643, 

646, 649, 729. Sec Song. 

Muka-kavi, 384, 061 
Mukarbhaka Saipkara, 384* 

Muladeva, Karniputra, 260, 407 
Mula kdnkd, 541 
Millaraja, 678 
MuIasarvastBadins, 695 
Mysore, cxxiv. 159, 374*, 380* 

Mysterium und Mimas in Rgveda, 44* 631*, 

647, 648 

Mystery Play, 44, 46, 631 
Myth or mythical xx.w, xxxviii, cxxviii, 128, 
160, 170, 179, 180, 235, 241, 324, 357, 406, 
647, 680, 732, 758 

ATythology, v, lii, Ixn, cv, 128, 166, 701, 

N 

Nachrichten d, Gotting^schen Gesselschcift, 
300*, 710 

Nachrichten con der Kgl, Gesellschajt der 
Wissenschaften, 520*, 522* 
Nagna-sramapa, 252 
Nabapana, ci 

Naisadha-carita, cxvii, 'AO, 326-30, 624,625, 
626, 629, 

N ai§adha prakdsa, 624* 

Naisadhdnanda, 465* 

Naisadhtya-prakd^a , 624* 

Nak§atra, xiv 

Nala, 326-29, 331, 337, 341, 435, 620, 023, 
624, 626. 746 

NaJa^bhumipdla-rupaka, 623 
Nala-campii, 299, 435, 694* 

Nala-carita, 465*. 623, 764 
N ala'll dm dy ana, 647 
Nala-varnana-kdvya, 623 ^ 

Nalavikrama, Ixxxv, 687 
Nala-vildsa, 462*. 465, 469, 769 
NaJayani'Carita, 774 
Nala-yddava-raghava-pandavlya , 623 
Naldhhyudaya, 331, 627, 771 
Naldnanda, 623 
Nalla Dlksita, 490 

Nahdaya, 121, 337, 388*, 620-23, 740* 

Kami sadhu, 11* 525*, 631*, 632*, 636*, 688 
Nanda, 74. 75, 156, 264*,* 266* 266, 668 
Nanda, Buddha’s half-brother, 613 
Nandalala, 668 
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NandaDEi 281 
Nandana (metre), 184* 

Nandargikar, 6*, 123* (G.R.), 124*, 185* 

729*, 751* 

NaDdayanti, 302 
Nandigho^a-vijaya, 611* 

Nandikesvara, 521, 524* 

Nandimdh^ 687 
Naodisvaml, 521 
Nafijardja-ya^ohhu^ana, 490* 

Narabari, nommentator, 825*, 621*, 624*, 
741* 

Narabari, poet, 370 
Narabari Sarasvatltlrtha, 656 
Narakdsura-vijaya, 769 
Narandidyai}dnanda, 332, 678, 770 
Narasiipbadeva, Gajapati, 611* 

Naraairpha, king of LJtpala, 561 
Narasirriha-mantsd, 556 
Naraaiipba of Vijayanagara, 497* 

Narasitpba Sena, 755* 

Naraaiipba Sun, 633"^ 

Naraaiipba Thakkura, 666 
NaravShanadatta, 97-100, 693, 694, 700 
Narda^aka (metre), 285* 

Narendraprabha, 769, 770 
Narendravardhana, 300 
Nariman, 18* 

Narkd^aka (metre), 184* 

Narma-mdtd, 408 , 409*10 
Nasik, 15, 612, 772 

Nata, 61*, 52*, 633-86, 637, 639-44, 647. 648, 
660 

Nata-sdtra, 62*, 523, 635, 640 
Native Opinion Press, 380* 

NauU, 661* 

Nausari, 485 

Navadvipa or Nadia, xxiv, 373*, 485 
Nava Kalidasa, 740 
Navamalika, Princess of Sravasti, 212 
Navaratna^mdld, 740* 

Navas&basanka, 553* 

Navas dhasdhka- carila, 168, 349*60, 676 
N avasdhasdhka-ca ntasampn^ 326* 

Nawab Asaf Kban, 364* 

Nayacandra Suri, 363 
N&bbadasa, 389* 

N&gabbata, cxvii, 

NSgadevi, 350 

Nagaiaka, 20, 21, 22. 24, 24 62, 246 
Nagarftja, 335*, 403, 674 
Nagasena, 354* 

Ndgdnandat lx;ixiv, cxiii, 19, 63*, 60, 173, 
189*, 265, 266, 258-60, 666, 674, 720. 759 
Nagarjuna, cvi, cxviii, 80*, 81 
NSgarjuna, king, 432, 766 
Nage^abhalta, 565, 637-89, 758 
Nagojibbatta, 556, 661* 

NdmaHngdnuMsana, 781 
Nanaka, 770 
NaQ^illagopa, 481* 

Nandi. 60. 104*, 109*, 649, 709. 711, 718 
Nandi Bbarata, 624* 

NandUlokOt 713 
NSnyadeva, 277* 

Nmda, 116, 190, 721, 760 


NJlra^atpsa bymns, 3 

Narayana, author of Hilopadeia^ 90, 701*, 
706 

Narayana, author of Vrtta- ratndkara, 527 
Narayanabhatia, 382, 617, 687, 748 774 
Narayana, commentator, 126*, 129*, 277*, 
825*, 624, 741*, 735* 

Narayana, commentator of Rgveda, 767 
Narayana (deity), 664 
Narayana Diksita, 630, 674 
Narayana, father of ihe poet Krspa, 369 
Narayana, poet. Iviii, 336, 868*, 371 
Narayana, Ravideva’s father, 620 
Narayana Saha, 361, 679, 772 
Narayanatirtha, 896 
Narayana Vidyavinoda, 616* 

Narayapa, Vi4vanatha*s gieat grand-father, 
563 

Ndrdyantya »'Stotra), 871, 882, 664 
Nataka, Ixxvii, Ixxxii, Ixxxiii, Ixxxv- 
Ixxxviii, 64, 65. 67, 139*, 258, 299, 301, 
302, 457, 462, 505, 506* (Maha-), 507*, 
662,683, 685*, 645, 648. 653* 655, 686, 
709, 711, 714, 716. See Drama. 
Ndtaka’cnndnkd, 664* 

Ndlaka-^aksona ratna-kosa^ 299*, 300*, 715, 
716 

Nataka mimd ms d , 558 
N dia-vd^a-prahasana ^ 496 
Natika, 67, 256, 457, 462, 471-72, 473, 484, 
686, 726. See Drama. 

Ndfya^datpar^a, Ixxvii, 66* 105*, 120*, 121*, 
244*, 271*, 299*. 300*. 301. 302, 450* 
468. 468, 471, 475, 648, 649, 686, 716, 716, 
769 

Nd\ya pradlpa, 526 

Ndtya Sdstra^ ix, x, Ixxv-lxxviii, xeix, cxiv, 
51*. 62, 53*, 56. 250, 612, 518, 522-24. 
526*, 630*, 532*, 539*, 650. 675, 682, 
596, 630, 642, 646, 650*. 731 
Ndtyasfdra, xli, 612, 648, 642, 650 
Ndlya-veda’Vtvrtiy 526* 

N. B. Godabole, 140*, 178*, 207*, 272, 759 
N. B. Parvanikar, 126* 

N. B. Utgikar, 279* 

N. Chakravarty, 761* 

Nema Bhargava, 6'R 
Nem&ditya, 435* 

Nemi-duta, 374* 

Nemi'kumaia, 563 
Neminatba, 346| 374 
NemUmndna, 345, 659 
Nemisadhu . 661* 

Nepal Ms., 389* 

Nepal or Nepalese, cviii, cxvi, 73*, 90, 93, 96, 
96,97.98.412 421, 510*, 688, 689, 602, 
696, 699, 700, 706 
Nepdla-mdhdtmya , 93, 688 
Nerbudda, c 
Newari, 321, 704*, 707 
New Attic (Greek) Comedy, 68, 242 
New Haven, 88, 421 
New Ind. Antiquaryt 824*, 326* 

New York, 239*, 240*, 256*. 646, 764* 

N. G. Banerji, 839* 

N. G. G. W,, 263*, 469*, 686, 732*, 760 
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K. G Mazumdar, 720 
N. G W. G.,611 
N.I. A., 371* 

Nihandhas, xxvi, cxviii 
Nidar^ana (alamkdra), 626, 630, 636^ 
Niddna^haihd, 67* 

Nighan^u^ 618, 730* 

Nila (river) in North Malabar, 774 
Nilkantha Janardan Kirtane, 363* 

Nimbavati, 281* 

Nmdopamd, 632* 

Nipdtas^ vii 

Ntrbhaya-bhlma, 466, 760 
Nirbhaya Narendra, 647* 

Nirmalata, 189 
Ntrnaya-sindhu^ xxvi 
Niruktat cxxiv, 518 
Nirvdna'Satka, 380 
Nishikanta Chatterjee, 640* 

Nityaavarup Brahrnacari, 326*, 440* 

Niyoga^ Ixiii 
Nizam, 773 

'Nllakantha, author of Mayfikha, xx, xxvi 
Nllakantha (Bha^ta Gopala’a father), 278 
Nllakaptha (Commentator of Mahdbhdrata)^ 
47* 

Nilakanlha Diksita, 334, 3i;3, 403, 410, 438, 
457*,’464*, 466, 467, 623, 629, 630*, 666, 
674, 675 

Nllakantha Makhin, 766 

Nilaka'ti^ha-vijay(hca7npu^ 334*, 437*38, 464* 

Nlfamata^purdnat 355 

Nlti^ 195, Ixxv, xcix, 704*, 705 

NUt-dvif<a^{tkdy 400 

Niti kalpatarut 404 

NUi mailjari, 676 

Niti’pradipa, 121 

Nili-ratna, 11* 

Niti-^ataka, (of Bbarlrhari) 161, 162, 163, 
164, 194, 263*, 401*, 670, 674 ; of Dhanada- 
deva and others, 370 
Niii-sdra, 121 

Niti-^astra, 86, 623, 607, 698, 701 
Nitivarman, 337 
Nitwdkydmrtaf xcvii 
N. K. Bhattacharya, 326^ 

N. L. Dcy, 738* 

N. Mironow, 676^^ 

N. M. PeDzer,96*. See Penzer (q.v.i 

Nobels, 616 

North Africa, 705 

Notes sur les Indo-scytlies, 614* 

Notices, 374* 

Notices, of K. L. Mitra. 480* 

Nfgamoksa prahandha, 775 
Nrpdvali, 366 
Nfsiipha, 325* 

Nfsirpha Bbatta, 651 ior? # 

Nfsirpha campU, of Daivajfla Surya 437 ; of 
Ke^avabhatta 437 ; of San^karaa^a 437 
Nrsirpha of Bharadva;a Gotra, 486 
Nfairpha, poet, 490* 

Nrsirpha^raya, 764 
Nfsiipha Carina, 623^ 

Nrsiipha, ^e§a Kfsna, 468 
NfsirphQ'Vtjaya, 687 


Nflya-prakara, 67* 

N. 8., 664* 

N. S. P. or Nirnay Sagar Press, 89*, 95*, 
96*, 119*, 121*, 122*, 126^ 132*, 138*, 
140*, 158*, 161*, 168*, 178* 183», 188* 
189*. 197*, 207*, 221*, 226*, 229*, 239*, 
241*, 249*, 256*, 271*, 277*, 298*, 299*, 
316^, 319*, 323*, 324*, 325*, 331*. 332*, 
334*, 336*, 837*, 340*, 311*, 342*, 345*, 
360*, 363*. 368*, 369*, 370*, 371*. 374*, 
379*. 380*, 383*, 384*. 391*. 401*, 403*. 
404*, 405*, 416*. 429*, 430*. 436*. 437*. 
438*. 449*. 467*, 462*, 464*, 467* 468* 
469*, 471*. 479*, 481*, 485*, 486*, 489*. 
496*, 602*, 533, 560, 611, 622*, 624*, 
656*. 666*. 742, 759, 762. 763 
N. S. Panse, 462* 

Nun, Buddhist, lix, 2S1. See Pariviajika 
Nutdnatari, 561* 

Ny&ya, 406, 516, 624,697 (Lauktka), 698 
{Laukika) 

Nydyabtndti, 632* 

Nydya sdstra 719 
Kydyasutra, cxiv 
Nyayavacaspati lludra, 679 
Nydyn-virodha, 715 

0 


Oak, Mr., 539* 

O. Bobtlingk, 533, 756 ^ 759. See Bohtiingk 
Observationes ad KdUddsae Mdlavikdgni’ 
nut ram, 136*, 750* 

O. C.,649*> 653^ 755*. 759 

Ocean of Story, 88*. 95 ^ 96*, 122*, 691* 

O. C. V.,650* 

Odeyadeva Vadlbhasiiiiba, 311, 432 
Odiya, 321* 

Oedipus, 447 
Ocsterly, 422* 

0. F Tullberg. 750* 

Ogden, 18*, 173*. 256* (C. J. Ogden). 

O/fls, XV. 275,626, 563, 673, 574, 576, 578, 
579 

0. J. M. S.,729’' 

O. Kresslcr, 673 See Oscar Kressler 
Oldenberg, x, 25, 200*. 524*. 632, 634, 763. 

See H. Oldenberg 
Omkai?tha, 8* 

One-act Play, 112, 464, 466, 467,473, 474, 
487, 500, 504 

One-character Play, 112 , t i f 

Orientalia, 470*. See Sir Asutosh Jubilee 
Comm. Vol. 

Orient und Occident, 744* 

Origin and Development of Bengali Language, 
394* 

Origin of the Vidusaka, The, 46* 

Orissa, 389. 468, 485. 611*. 563 
Orivi 668 

Ornatlor Text, 89, 90, 420, 426. See Textue 


Ornatior 

Oscar Kresslcr, 196*, 673 
Ostasiat Zeitschrift., (S50^ 
Osterr, Monatsschrift fUr 

663*. 667* 


den Orient, 646, 
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Otloztein, Dr., 712 
Ousadha-prayoga^ 730* 

Outlines of the History of Alatpkd^a Litera- 
ture^ 620* 

O. Walter. 744*, 764. See Walter 
Oxford, 11*, 73, 666* 

Oxford UniversiU Press, 74*, 80*, 101*, 

277* 

Oxus Valley, 739 

P 

Pada, 669 

Pada-hhdvartha-candrikd, 666* 

Pada-candrikd, 207* 

Pada diptkd, 207* 

Padado^a, 552 
Pada-dyotini, 666* 

Pada-mafljari, 528 
Padavdkydrtha-pailjikdt 624* 

Paddhka-duta, 373*, 752 
Padartha-dipikd^ 741* 

Paddrthas&rtham, 764 
PaddvalL 675, 576, 630 
Padma, 620 
Padmacandra, 476 

Padmagupta, 168*, 849-50, 353, 357, 676 
Padma-mihira, 356 
Padma, minister, 344 
Padmanandrbhattaraka, 619* 

Padmanabha, 403* 

Padmanabhapuram, 711 
Padmapada, 663 

Padma-prdhhrtaka, 248. 249, 250, 761 
Padmapnra, 278 

Padmapurdnaf 138*, 140, 747, 748* 
Padmasambhava (sage^, cxvi 
Padmsnanda, 331*, 344, 400, 620 
Padmananda, Jaina, 400 
Padmavatl (Jayadeva’s wife), 389, 390*, 
666 

Padmavatl (mother of the poet Soddhala\ 
481 

Padmdvati-parinaya, 687 

Padm&vatl tUdayana’s love-lady), 98, 300, 714 

Padmavatl, wcman-poet, 416 

Padya, 629, 639 , 563 

Padya-cu4dmani, 345 

Padya-kddambari^ 324* 

Padya-racand, 416, 416 
Padya-venit 416 ^ 

Padydmrta-tarangi^i, 415 

Padydvan, 8*, 324*, 397, 415, 663*, 664*, 

Pagan, 662* 

Pahlavi, 87, 88 

Pahlavi, version of the Paflcatanira, 87, 88 
Painting, xci, cxi, 57, 649 
Pai^aca, 691*, 693 

Pai45ci (Prakrit), ix, cvi, 98, 94, 96, 537, 685, 
696 

PaithTnasi, xxv 

Pajihatiki (metre), 194 

Palace Library of Travanrore, 711 

Pahograpbic, 655 

Palghat, 326* 

Paliyam Manuscript Library, 494* 

Pallava, cxiii, 264, 709, 766 


Palmer Boyd, 266*, 769 
Pampd-r&mdyanat 619 
Paflcahdna-vifaya, 490 

Pancardira, 101, 109, 112, 113, 272, 709, 
710*, 720, 721 
Paflcardtra-nd^aka, 709 
Paficaratrins, xcix 
Pdflcaialxy 384, 661 
Pailca-sdyaka, 498 
PaUca-siddhantikd, 730* 

Pafica4ikha, 241*, 762 
Paflca-stavi, 660* 

Paficatantra, 15, 83, 84, 85, 86-92, 95, 98, 
155, 200, 204, 207, 224, 281, 263*, 400, 
419, 420, 426, 614, 670, 673, 691*, 694*, 
696, 699, 700, 701-07 
Pailcatantra Reconstructed, The, 88* 
Paficavatf, *289, 293, 450 
Pancdkhydna, 89, 704 
Patlcdkhydnaka, 703 
Paflcdkhydnoddhdra, 703 

Panda, 126*. 324*, 33l^ 382*, 440*, 455 ^ 
457*, 462*, 48V*, 617*, 618*, 664*, 741*, 
742=-^, 761* 

Pandita-pTda-vi^arada, 499 
Panegyrics, xiv, xcix, cx, 3, 14, 18, 79, 167, 
170, 190, 193 , 238 , 826*, 346, 362 , 363, 
377, 383 
Panis, 631 

Panjal) Univ. Orient. Publication Series, 73*, 
320* 

Pannalal Choudburi, 379* 

Pantomime or Pantomimic, 67, 634, 638, 639 
642 

P. Ann’an Achan, 494* 

Papal, xciv 

Parab, 96*, 168*, 299*. See K. P. Parab 
Paramardideva. 473, 768 
Paramdditya stotra , 669 
Paramananda Cakravartll, 656 
Pararaananda-dasa-sena Kavikar^apilra, 333 
398, 440, 485 

Paramara (dynasty), 349, 428, 431, 472 
Paramara Sindhurfija, 349 
Paramartha, cxii 

Paramdrtha-hodhi-citta-hhdvdnukrama-varna- 
samgraha, 614* 

Paramdrtha-sandarhha, 664* 
Paramdtma-prakdia, 189* 
Paramesa-stotrdvalt, 662 
Parame^vara Iyer, 663* 

Pararoe(5varacarya, 546 
Para n ’’ape, 753 

Parasurama, 287, 288, 326, 461, 466, 72.3 
Paratrxrpftkd vivarana , 644 
Paravanikar, 126* 

Parakramabahu, King, 378 
Paramara, xcviii, 521, 705 
Parikairdlamkdra, 655 
Parikathd, 767* 

Parimala, same as Padmagnpta (q.v ) 
Parindma (alamkdra), 557, 662 
Paris, 83*, 92*‘, 126*, 262*, 371*, 378*. 389*, 
429*, 481*, 622*, 611*.18*, 631,636*, 646, 
666*, 694*, 696* 761*, 766*, 769 
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ParUi§ia.parvan, 266^, 343 
Paiivrajika, xxxi, 252, 28‘2, 301, 638 
Partvrtti lalarrikdra), 526, 530, 534, 636 
Parnadatta, cxii 
Parody, xxxii 

Paronomasia, 33, 34, 221, 222, 223, 236, 334, 
See Sle^a and Pun 
Parthian, ci, 6 
Paru§avjtU, 534 

Paryydyokta {alamkdra)^ 526, 531, 545, 583 
Pas pa^dhmka f cxxi, 568*. Soe Mahdbhd§ya 
Pataftjali, vi, vii, viii. xviii, xix, xx, iviii, ci», 
cviii, cxxi, cxxii, cxxiii, cxxiv, 5*, 6*, lO, 
11, 13, 19, 48, 49, 52, 54, 186*, 200, 513. 
516, 521, 522, 668, 576, 611. 612, 635, 610, 
643, 644*, 653, 671, 738, 751. See 

Mahdhhd.pja 
Paiaka, 109*, 721, 722 

Pathak, 132*, 138*, 161*, 189*, 34o^ 528^ 
531*, 620, 666*, 751 ^ See K. B. Pathak 
Pathak Commemoration Volume, 154*, 506* 
Pathological, 602, 603 

Pathos, 39, 114, 131, 135, 146. 151, 261, 292, 
296,462, 461, 470 
Patna, Ixi, Ixxiv 
Patralekha, 230, 234 
Pattamadai, 775 
Paulastya, 93 
Paul Elmer More, 703 

Pavana-dvta, of Dhoyi, 373‘', 374*, 751; of 
Vadicandra Suri, 373* 

Pavolini, 623* See P. E, Pavolini 
Payodhi-manthana , 686 
Pdda-tdditaka, 248, 249, 251, 253, 762 
Pddukd sahasra, 832*, 384* 

Pdiya-lacchhndma maid, 430* 
Pdla-gopdla-kathdnaka, 427 
paiaka, 97, 244*, 245*, 758 
Palanpor, 770 
Palas of Bengal, 470* 

Pali, cx, 80, 321, 345, 434, 612 
Pali-jatakas, xviii, 80 See Jataka 
Pdilcastavi, 660* 

Paficala, 568, 658*, 684 
Pdncdli (rlti), 635, 537, 553, 563, 565, 568, 
673, 678, 684 

PfiQdava. 113, 178, 387, 340, 167, 619, 723-25 

Pdi}dava-carita, 332 

Pdnjavdhhyudaya , 604 

Pdryif^vdnanda, 801, 686 

Pai?4u, 387 

Pa^(jya kingdom, 773 
Pa94ya Eajasiipha I, 106* 
P&ndya-Ter-Maran-Bajasiipba, 106* 

Paijini, yi, xvi, xviii, Ivii, e, cviii, cxxi, 4, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 52*, 93, 178*, 262, 336, 513, 
614, 516, 618, 519, 620, 623, 627, 567, 585, 
611, 617, 684 , 636 , 638, 639 , 640, 642, 644, 
645, 663, 671, 685, 734* 

Pdijini, Poet, 611, 658* 

Pfininian, cxxii, cxxiii 
Pdntha-duta, 373* 

Papahuddhi dhatmnbnddhi-lnlhdtiaka, 427 
Papayallaya Suri, 886*, 662* 

Papacara, 500 

Paramitaa (perfections of a Bodhisattva), 80 


Pdramiid.samdsa, 614 
Pdrijdta-harana, 340*, 510-11 
Pdnjdta-harana'Campu, 437 
Pdrijdta-manjari, 472 
Parsva, 70 
I’arbvanatha, 374 
Pdrsvandtha-canta , 343*, 619 
PdrSvdbhxjudaya, 132*, 874*, 656,657 
Pdrtha-kathd, 621* 

Partba, King, cxvi 
Pdrtha-pardkrama, 466, 769 
Parthapura, 342 
Pdrtha-vijaya, 686 

ParvatJ, xxxi, xxxvii, Ixx><, 311, 396, 630, 
741, 742 

Pdrvati-parinaya, cxiii, 298, 469, 627, 686, 
755, 771 ‘ 

Pdrvathrukmimya, 341 
Paiupata, 254 

Pasupata, son of Kiibers, 225 
Pataliputra, Iviii, civ, cvii, eviii, cix, 220, 
263*, 477 

Pdtdla-rijaya, 7, 611 
Payagendi, 766 

P. Bohleii, 161'', 367. See Boblen 
P. d’ Alheim, 277* 

P dc Lacy Johnstone, 744* 

P. D. Giinc, 107* 

P. E. Foiicaux, 83*, 138* 

Peblevi, 698, 701, 7o2, 705 
Penance, xxxii, Ixxx, 626 
Penzer, 29^, 95*, 422*, 691*. See N. M. 
Penzer 

P E. Pavolini, 141' , 710. See Pavolini 
I’enkles, 22 

PeripJus of the Eryihroean Sea^ 737 
Persia, 736, 737 

Persian, v. Ixxii. cii, 89*. 316*, 620. 696*, 
707, 771, 772 
Periihhatta, 505 
Perumanam, 774 
Peromals. Vaisnava, 662* 

Peshawar, ciii, civ, 736 
Pessimism, Ixxx’, 19, 36 
P. Goldschmidt. 119* 

Phallic rites. 50 
Phidias, Ixviii 
Philolog.—Histor,, 522* 

Philology, V 

Philosophical or Philosophy, v, xxii, xxiii, 
xxvi, XX vii, xlvii, xlviii, Ixyi, Ixxii, Ixxv, 
Ixxxii, xc, xci, xciv, cxvii, cxviii, cxx, 
26*, 42, 71, 81*, 157^ 161, 164, 167, 196, 
328, 332, 347, 367, 375, 377, 380, 382, 
385 183, 494, 516, 544, 545, 580, 590, 
604, 605, 626, 671, 676, 683, 698, 742, 706 
Phonrtical, cxxiv 
P. Horn, 629 

Phraseology, 32, 35,181, 18^ 192, 112,605, 
720. 721 

Phil D ka 1 amis ra , 407 
Pick ford, 76)3 
Pilgrim's Progress, 481 
Pjpaka-nandin, 330 
Pifigala, Ivii, cviii, 12, 611 
Pi^dcas, 693 
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Tiechel, viii, 17*, 47*, 5‘2*, 95*, 12]*, 
138*, 140*, 243*, 298*, 340*, 371*, 389*, 
393, 394, 413*. 444*, 470*, 503*,* 624*, 
637, 65B, 620*, 632, 642, 650, 652*, 663*, 
666*, 674, 686, 696, 708*, 750*, 761*. See 
R. Pischel 

Pisharoti, 381*, 662*, 661*, 710, 712, 713, 
714*, See K. R. Pisharoti 
Pufita (aJamkara), 538 
Pltambara, 486, 666* 

Piihamarda, 646 
Piyufa-lahari, 666 
Plyu§avar?a, 462 

P. K. Gode, 122*, 119*, 415*, 

Plassey, 747 
Plato, Iv, 486*, 6-29* 

Platonic, 165* 

Pliny, 737 

Pluralism, xxvii, Ixx 
Plata (accent), cxxii 
Plutarch, xxxiv 
P. L. Vaidya, 361’ . 436*^ 

Poems of Mayura, 121* 

Poetics, xvi, 16, 22, 29,37, 52,62,63,160, 
309, 323, 366, 521, 529, 536, 585, 610, 
618, 667, 742*. See AIar(ikdra 
Poetics 'referring to Sanskrit Poetics), 616 
Poetics of Ariatotie, 650* 

Poetik, 646 

Poetry, xiv, xv, xvi, xx, xxviii, xli, Ixii, Ixvi, 
cxxv, cxxix, 4, 11, 12, 13, 22, 23, 21, 25, 
39,58, 121, 134, 149, 151-53, 166, 167, 
160, 165, 167, 176, 177, 182, 184, 186, 188, 
192, 194, 232, 235, 246, 260, 260, 292, 306, 
314, 315, 318, 348, 369, 364-67, 369, 375, 
376, 386, 394, 898, 399, 404, 418, 419, 463, 
460, 461, 481, 642, 546, 618, 549, 650, 551, 
664, 568, 672, 677, 678-81, 683-86,, 690, 
599, 604, 606, 621*, 629^, 666, 729. 15V 
Political, liv, Ixxv, xcii, ciii, cxvii, cxix, 24*, 
74, 91, 111, 174, 246, 264, 265, 266, 332, 
339, 364, 363, 447, 477, 478, 680, 683 
Political History of Ancient India, 736 
Politics or Polity, xcvi, cxvi, 26*, 265, 357, 
622, 698, 701, 705, 729 

Poona, 101*, 123^ 132*, 140*, 149*, 185*, 
240*, 242*, 266^ 262*, 272*. 279*, 360*, 
361*, 380*, 408*, 435*, 437*, 462, 468, 
529*, 660*, 703 
Popular Ballad, The, 632* 

Pornography, 675 

P. Peterson or Peterson, 8*, 9*, 10*, 90, 
119*-21*, 162*, 166*, 172*, 207*, 218, 229*, 
230*, 235*, 278*, 320*, 345*, 611*, 620, 
621, 686, 704, 708* 

P. P. S. ^astrl, 335*, 341*, 361*, 417*, 437*, 
740*. 742, 756*, 763 

Prabandha-cinthmani, 19, 189*, 428, 761*, 767, 
770 

P rahandha-kosa , 7*, 326, 428 
Prabhakara Sastri Vetiiri, 494* 

Prabhd (commentary), 556 
Prabhakara. 396*, 74F, 755 
Prabhftkara-vardhana, 227, 233 
Prabhdvaka-carita, 767 
Prabhavati, 466, 664 


Prabhodevi, 417 

Prabodha-candrodaya, Ixxxviii, 77, 480-84, 
486*, 487* 

Prabodhananda, 369*, 397 
Prabuddha-rauhineya, 476, 769 
Pracandabhairava, 769 
Pracanifa-pdndava, same as Bdla^bharaia 
(q. V.), 547 
Pracanda-sepha, 499 
Pracelayana, 521 
Pradtpaka, 622* 

Pradyota, 110, 726, 758 
Pradyumna, 466 
Pradyumnabhyudaya, 466 
Pragmatic, cxviii, cxxvii. 698 
Praharanakalika (metre), 184* 

Praharsipi (metre), 12, IV, 181*, 190 
Prahasana, Ixxxii, Ixxxiii, Ixxxvi. Ixxxvii, 
62, 66, 244 ^ 254, 256, 411, 474, 487, 488, 
493-500, 687, 765 
Prahehlcd, 530, 578* 

Prahlada, 437 

Prahiadanadeva, Yuvaraja, 466, 769, 770 
Prajapati, xxv 
Pra;apati-nandin, 339 
Prajfiakara-inisra, 121* 

Prakarana, Ixxxii, Ixxxiii, Ixx w-lxxxvii, 65, 
67, 76, 121*, 244*, 298, 301, 302, 474, 
475, 476. 660, 686, 726, 72V 
Prakaranika, 67* 

Prakasavarsa, 621* 

Prakas^endra. 404 

Prakrit, vii, viii, ix, x, xi, xvii, xviii, lix, 
ci, cii, exx, cxxi, cxxiv, 3, 4, 6, 11*, 15, 
17*, 41, 46, 49, 67, 77, 87*, 92, 94, 95, 
96, 105, 107, 119, 139, 155, 156, 157, 161*, 
172,201, 219, 242*, 243, 253, 265*, 261*, 
262*, 270, 276, 279, 283*, 285*, 314, 322, 
350*, 361, 362, 426, 427. 428, 430*, 444 45, 
458, 461, 489, 503, 637, 612, 683, 684, 
688, 691*, 695, 703, 719, V21, 730, 750* 
Prakritism, 15, 82 
Prakriyd-sarvasva, 774 
Pramadd (metre), 13 
Pramdnas, 553, 

Pramdnavidyd, xeix 
Pramitaksara (metre), 12, 13, 181* 
Prarocana, 505 

Prasamsopamd, 157* 167, 632* 
Prasanna-rdghava, 146, 369, 389*, 462-63, 464 
602, 761 

Pr&^asti, viii, Ixxx, Ixxxviii, xeix, evi, 
6, 14, 17,18,346,520,646,692,739,768 
Pra^asti-ratndvali , 664 
Prasdda, xv, 149, 626. 663, 673, 674, 576 
Prasenajit, 321 

Prastavana, 104, 590, 004, 605, G24, 664, 676, 
683, 698, 711, 742, 754, 765, 772 
PraSna-candrikd, 730* 

Prasihdna-bheda, 664* 

Pratjlpa Narapiipha, 562 
Pralaparudra.d»-va, 662 
Prattlparndra. Oajapaii. 485 
Praiapanidra-kahjana, 478 
Prataparudra, Kalf«iTya 467, 479*, 631* 
Pratftparudra of Warangal, 467, 479* 
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Pjaidparudra-yaSohhusana, 479*, 526, 629*, 
5(31, 662, 566 
Pratapa Saha, 360, 772 
Pra(ijfla-cdna/cya, 271*, 301^ 301-2 
Pratibarenduraja, 527, 530*, 533, 535, 536, 
538, 641 ^ 542, 543N 645, 584,585 
Pratijfiakara Miwra, 623* 

Pratt jM-na^aka, 709, 710*, 715, 720, 721 
Prat’ijfla-yaugandhardijana, 101, 108, 109, 110, 
116, 116-17, 265, 301*, 302*, 714, 710. 757 
Pratiloma (marriage), xiii 
Pratimd-ndtaka, 60, 101, 1»)9*, 113, 114. 708*, 
709, 719, 720, 726 
Pratimdniruddha, 301, 686 
Pratimok^a-sutrapaddhaii, 614 
Pratimukha- sandhi, Ixxxii 
Pratisthana, ci. 93. 94, 95 
P • ativastupamd , 626, 636 
Praiyahhijild school, 544, 545 
Pravarapura, 350 
Pravarasena, cxv, 16, 119 
Pravartaka, 263*, 264* 

Prayaga, 88, 301, 350, 450 
Praydgahhyudaya, 686 
Prayoga-pdnjdta, xxvi 
Prdcetasa-srdddhakalpa, 719 
Prdcyd (Prakrta), ix 
Prajyabhatta, 354, 359, 677 
Pidkrta.prakd^a 11*, 683, 730 
Prdkfta-rfipdvatdra, 656'^ 

Prdkrta-vivrti, 748* 

Pianat arayana, 364 
Prdndbharana, 364, 675 
PrdUmok^a-sutra'paddhati , 614 
Prdti^dkhyas , viii 

Pre-Caitanya Vaisnavisrn m Beugal in 
Festschrift M. Wintermtz, 391* 

P. Regnaud, 520*. See Regnaud 
Prek§dnakast 464, 645 

Preraacandra Tarkavagisa, 325*, 34o*. 449, 
624* 

Premadhara, 621 
Premendusdgara , 664* 

Pretakdrya, 733* 

Preyas {alamkdra), 526, 534, 540, 557 
Printz, Dr., 107*, 710. See \V. Printz 
Privy Council, xiii 
Priyadarsika, 301* 

Priyadar^ikd^ Ixxxvi, cxiii, 18*, 65*, 110*, 
173*, 255, 256-58, 260, 261, 383. 691*, 093, 
713, 758, 759 
Priyaipvada, 748 
Priyfliigii, 11 
Pritikuta, 225 
Prttisandarhha, 664* 

Problem of the Mahdndtaka, 501 
Pioceedmgs and Transactions cf the All 
India Oriental Conference, 763 
Proceedings of the Fifth Orient, Conf,, 127* 
Proceedings of the First Orient. Conf., 107*, 
149* 

Proceedings of the Second Orient. Conf,, 126* 
338 

Proceedings of the Tenth All India Orient. 

Conference, 338*, 497* 

Proddyota Bhatta, 660 


Prose, Ixv, cxvi, cxiv, 6, 14, 17, 18, 34, 37, 
38, 42, 44, 45, 49, 55, 57, 72, 80, 82, 83, 
87, 94, 118, 155, 171, 200-39, 429-32 

(Prose Kavyaj ; 201, 270, 296, 303, 

418-20 (Later Prose Literature) ; 420-29 
(Prose Tale); 433-34 (Prose in Campu) ; 
669, 612, 618*, 622, 627, 032, 034, 640, 
647,655, 67() (Romance); 678, 680, 694, 
700, 721, 751, 752, 764, 768, 771 
Prosody, 12, 188, 310, 331*, 439* 
Prthakpadalva, 578 
Pj-thu, 202 
Pfthvidhaia, 758 
Pfthvi (metre), 196* 

Prlhvlraja, 860, 628, 677, 768 
Prthvirdja-vijaya, 360, 628, 677 
Przyluski, 81* 

Psychological or Psychology, 22, 32, 139, 244, 
294, 365, 376, 385, 388, 594, 602 
Pulake.4in II, 178, 

Pulastya, 521 

Pulmda or Pulindhra, 229*, 431 
Pun, xxi, 33, 148, 169*, 171, 173, 182, 191, 
206, 210, 222, 236, 328, 334, 336, 337, 339, 
341. 360, 370, 382, 431, 436,587, See 
Paronomasia and 8lesa 
Punarukta-vaddbhdsa, 534, 556, 563 
Pundarika, 230, 746 
Pundarikaksa, 616^ 

Pundra\ardhana , 339 

Punishment, xcvi, 660 

Punjab, ciii, civ, cviii, cxvii, 649, 650, 666 

Punyaketu, 484 

Punyayasas, 70 

Puppet-play, 47, 042, 652*, 653* 

Puragupta, cxii 
Puramjana-carita, 480^' 

Purarnjana-ndfaka, 480* 

Porana or Puranic. vii, xiii, xxvi, xxxiv, 
XXXV, xli, xiii, Ixxiii, Ixxix, Ixxxviii, xcix, 
cvii, 83, 93, 101, 115, 128. 132*, 137*, 
138*, 140*, 166, 169, 170, 195, 322, 325, 
331, 332, 342, 846, 377'', 378 , 381,884, 
3vS5, 402, 437, 462, 466, 469, 508*, 639, 
624, 647, 680, 687 
Puri, 331, 450*, 485, 511* 

Purohita, xcv 

Purusakdra, grammatical commentary, 6C3 
Purusa-pariksd, 426 
Purusottama Sarasvati, 664 
Puruvana, 336 

Pururava, 85, 138, 139. 161, 283, 885, 463, 
464, 631, 632, 

Pusalker, 721, 727*. See A. D. Pusalker 
Puskara, 88 
Pu^pabdna-vildsa, 740* 

Pu!?pabhuti, 227 
Pu§padanta, 381, 436, 619*, 660 
Pu§pa’dusttaka (or "bhtlsitaka), 301, 302, 
686 

Puspamata, 663 
Puspasena, 432, 623* 

Puspitagra (metre), 14*, 120*, 160, 181*, 
196* 

Pu§yamitra, lx, ci, cii, cxii, cxvii, 668, 735, 
736 
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Purnabhadra, 89, 425, 698, 701, 703, 704, 
706 

Purnacandra De, SHOf" 

Purpakalasaga^ii, 678 
Purna-Sarasvati, 132* 

Purnavarmau, cxi 
Purva {alarrikdra), 563 
Purva-ranga, 50, 64*, 649 
P. V. Kane, 173*, 229'*', 520*, 521*, 523*, 
624*, 526*, 529», 531, 664, 566. See Kane 
P. Von Bohlen, 367*. See Bohlen 
P. V. Ramanujasvami, 258* 

P. W. Jacob. 207* 

0 

Quakenbos, le8■^ 170* 172*, 659 ^ See G. P. 
Quakenbos. 

Quarterly Jour, of Andhra Research Soc., 
476* 

Queen Didda, cxvi. See Iddda 

R 

Rabi, 666 

Rabindranath, xx, xxxvi, xxxvii, xxxix.xcii, 
134 

Race, xxii, Ixviii, Ixx, Ixxi, Ixxix, xc 
Racine, liv 

Raghu, XXX, Ixi, 130, 132, 150*, 185*, 737, 
738, 743-45, 749 

Raghukara (= Kalidasa), 8*, 129* 
Raghunandana. xxiv, cxviii 
Raghundtha-hhupatlya , 561 
Raghundtha^’hhupa-vtjaya, 765 
Raghundtha-bhupdHya. 666 
Raghunatha-dasa, 397, 440 
Raghunatha, father of Vehkatadbvarin, 438 
Raghunatha, King of Tanjore, 630 
Raghunatha Nayaka, 333, 361. 417, 472 
Raghunatha Raya of Nadia, 373 
Raghundtha-vildsa, 765 
Raghundthdhhyiidaya, 361, 417,679* 
Raghupati, 741* 

Raghuvamia, xxx, xxxvii, Ixxxi. cv, 5^, 8* 
80,74*. 122'*, 123*. 125*, 126, 129, 132, 
160,151,167, 185*, 187, 263*, 289, 452, 
729*, 732, 736, 738*, 739, 740, 743, 744, 
747, 748 

Raghu’Vildsa, 464, 686, 769 
Raghuvuacariia, 630* 

Rai Pithora, 625 

Rajendralala Mitra. See R. L. Mitra, 
Rajkot, 17* 

Rajputana, 403 
Rakrila-gomin, xv, 526, 627, 

Ramahatar Sarma, 102*, 413 
Rimachandra Dinanatb, 428* 

Ramalal Kanjilal, 355* 

Ramaprasad Chanda, 612*, 618*. See R. P. 

Chanda 
Rama, 660 
RainadevI, 560 
Rambha, 675 

Ramcharan Chakravarti, 439 
Rapacchoda, 630 
R. Anantakriehpa Sastri, 332* 


Rapaditya, 356 
RangUt 639, 610 
Rahgaiiatlia, Ids'*, 298* 

Rahgii-piil}a and Ranga-i^Ir^a, 51 
Rangusvamin, 661* 

Rahgacarya, 190 

Rangacarya, Sastri, Reddi, 529*, 531*, 710 
R. A. Niel, 82* 

Kantivarmaii, 263 

Rapson, 766*, 760. See E. J. Raps^n 
Rasa or Rasika, viii, x\x, Ixiv, 22,24,25, 
37, 56, 64, 385, 517, 524*, 537, 646-48, 
650. 552, 654. 559, 561, 562, 664, 566 

569. 572, 574-77, 683-85, 591-95, 601-5, 
608, 609, 655* 

Rasabehari Sarpkhyatirtha, 440*' 
Rasa-candrikd, 748* 

Rasadhvani, 545 
Rasadlpikd, 676 
Rasa gangddhara, 527, 565 
Rasakadamha'kalloUm, 666* 

Rasakdnkd, 556 
Rasa-mafljart, 561, 666* 
Rasa-mafljarLprakasa, 561 
Rasamailjari sthulatdtparydrtha, 661* 
Rasamafljari-vikdSa, 561* 
Rasamafljarydmoda, 561* 

Rasamspath , 694 
Rasa-prakd^a , 439*, 666 
Rasaratna-dtpikd, 566 
Rasaratnakosa, 566 
Rasa-sadana, 490 
Rasa -fastis, 392 
Rasa-iarahgin'i, 539, 553*, 561 
Rasavat ialamkdra) , 526, 530, 534, 546, 557, 
532. 593 

Rasa-vildsa, 486* 

Rasdbhdsa, xxxv, Ixiv, Ixv, 546 
Rasddhikdnkd, 521 

‘ Rasdrnava-sudhdkara , 474, 494, 625*, 562* 
Rasika-ma^ana, 679 
Rasika-prtyd, 566 

Rasikapriyd, commentary of GUa-govinda, 
666 * 

Rasika^raHjana, of Ramacandra, 342, 370; of 
SriDivasScarya, 490 

Rasika-rafijani of Gopala Bhatta and VepT- 
datta, 561* 

Rasika-safljivani, 668 
Rasodadhi, 561* 

Rasodgdra, 697*, 

Rathakdra, xiii, xiv 
Ratha-yatra fe<^tival, 511* 

Rathoddhatd (metro), 120*. 150*. 196*, 329* 

Rathore dynasty, cxvii 

Rati, xxi, 131, 150*, 742 

RatukalloUnt, 487 

Rati-manmatha, 469 

Rainadarpana, 653 

Ratnadhara, 663 

Ratnakheta Dlk?ita, 466*, 764 

Ratnakhefa vijaya, 772 

Ratnako?a, 740* 

Ratnam Aiyar. See T. R. Ratnam Aiyar 
Ratnamapdanagapi, 566 
Ratr^amdld, C66* 
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Ratnapani, 667 
Rainahara^, 527 

Ratoakar*, 9^,167, 263-<^, 319-20, 321 . SSe-*', 
382. 450^ 455, 538, 686, 760, 761 
Batndpana, 667, 662 

Batndvali, Ixxni- Ixi^xvi, cxjii, 53*, 162, 173, 
198 255,256-58 26(^62. 272, 274*, 383,° 
443, 468. 47-2, 698. 713, 758 759 
Ratnavalr, 281* • 

Ratne4vara, 563 
Baitdra (tosa) 692 
Ravicandra, 157'»', 158*, 668, 669 
Ravideva or Ravi, 121*, 3 >7, 620, 624 '■ 
Ravideva, Vasudova’s fatlier, 621 
Raviimrtaka, 262* 

Ravi-sunu, 687 

Ravivaruian of Kerala, 166, 559 
Radha, 368*, 752 

Radha, 40, 333, 371, 383, 39.'), 391,392. 396, 
415, 426^ 410, 485, 666, 667 
Radhakrsna, comiiieDUtor, 658 ‘ 

Radh&raman Press, 397^ , 468'' . 662' 
Badhd-vipralambhn ^ 686 
Ragaa, S9U 
Raghava, 310 

Ragbavabhatta, coinraeutalor of ^akuntaln. 

140*, 525*, 531*, 748^ 

Baghava-natsadhiyn , 341, 619, 620 
Bdghava pdndava yddaviya, 341, 620 
Bdghava'pdndaviya of Dbauafiiaya, 310, 619; 

of Kaviraja, 340, 619 ; 

Bdghava'Vildsa, 564 
Bdghacdhhyudayat 461, 686 
Ragbavendra, 381* 

Rahiila Bhaita, 525* 

Rajacudamaiji Diksita. 333, 437^, 472, 765, 772 
Rajadeva of Kasbmir, 323'' 628 
Bajadhannat xcvii 
Kajagfba, 727 
Kftjakunda. 622* 

BdjamandaLa^ 643* 

Rajamati, 374* 

Baja mdriania* 558 
Rajamitra, 527 
Bdiamrgdnka, 553 
Rajamukiita, 611* 

Rajanatha; 361*, 437 
Bdjaniti samuccaya , 673 
Bdjapraiastif 630 
Rajapurl (Kashmir), 360, 677 
Bdja^ekhara, Hts Life and Writings, 454* 
Raja^ekhara quoted by Jablana, 7, 9*, 10’', 

16, 168*, 171, 208*, 300, 417* 

Raja^ekbara Suri, Jaina, 326, 428, 429 
Raja4ekhara the dramatist, 7* 19, 26, 28*, 

29*, 78*, 94*, 120*, 138, 185, 271*, 280, 
300, 301*, 814. 381*, 401*, 417*, 444, 448, 
460, 453-61, 462, 463, 470, 471, 521, 525*, 
630*, 638, 642, 644, 546, 647*, 663, 660, 
642*, 713,716, 767, 761, 764 
Rajasthani, 680 
Bdjasihdni-kheydls , 624* 

Rdjasuya, c 

Bajasuya-prabandha 775 
Rdja-tarangini, 1J9, 279*, 363-59, 625*, 636* 
644, 628, 677, 682, 692, 767 


Rajavahana, 211 

Raja Jayacand, cxvii, 625 

Hajanaka Ananda, 665, 556, 624* 

Hajauaka Bbatta Abladaka, 629* 

Rajanaka Jayadratha, 628 
Raia-iaka Ratnakantba, 656, 621*, 663* 
Rajanaka Ratnikara, 337*, 623. See Ratii&- 
kara 

Rajanaka Ruyyaka, 675 
Ka;anaka-tilaka, 558 
Bdjdvali, 654 
BdjdvaH paidkd, 359, 677 
Ra a Virasiipbadeva, 774 
Ita.endra Cola, 470* 

Bdjf^ndra-karnapura, 363, 674 
Bdjimati-prahodha , 7G9 
Bdjndm pratibodha, 664* 

RajyadevI, 226 
Hajyapala, cxvii 
Ha.yusil, 227, 263 
l\a]ya\ardhana . 227, 755 
Bdkdgama-sudhd, 660 
Raksasa, Ixxi, Ixxxiv, 465, 693 
Bdksasa-kavya, 121, 122*, 720 
Raksasa or Raksasa Pandita, 122, 266-69, 286 
Hama, xlix, Ixxix, cxxvii, 40, 114, 130, 131, 
154, 183, 186, 187, 286, 288, 289, 292, 
293, 300, 303, 325, 338, 389, 341, 342, 
318,350,360.374,396, 451, 456. 463-65, 
502, 504, 506, 596, 698, 699, 600, Oil, 
618, 619, 630*, 647, 619*, 664, 665, 763 
Rama, a dramatist, 469* 

Rdma-hdna^stava , 363*, 665 
Rainabbadra, 769 
Rainabhadra, commentator, 748* 

Ramabbadra Diksita, 383, 456,466,489, 665 
Ramabhadra, Jaira, 476 
Ramabhadraraba, 361, 417, 679'' 

Ramabhalta, 396* 

Ramacandra, author of Gopdlahld, 617 
Ramacandra, ambor of Nd^ya-daipana^ 
105*, 120*, 121*, 271*, 450, 462, 403-64, 
465, 468. 469, 471, 473*, 475 
Ramacandra Budhendra, 161*, 277"^, 437* 
Ramacandra Ciraftjiva Bhatt^carya, 439 
Ramacandra, commentator, 616* 

Ramacandra Kavibharati, 378 
Ramacandra, King, xxx 
Ramacandra, poet, 342, 370 
Ramacandra Sesa, 624* 

Ramacandra Tailanga, 332* 

Ramacandra Vaoaspati, 616* 

Bamacandra-yaSobhusana , 566 

Ramacandrodaya, 388, 765 

Ramacarana Tarkavagl^a, 564 

Rdina-caHta of Abhinanda. 201, 324, 618 ; of 
Saipdhvakara Nandin, 339, 859 
Bdma cdpa-stava^ 383*, 666 
Ramadatta, 606 
Bftmadasa, 119* 

Ramadasa Diksita, 481* 

Ramadeva, commentator, 755* 

Ramadeva Vyasa, 604 
Ramagiri, 138, 761 
, Kamagovinda, 740* 

Bdmakathd, 774 
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Rama, KavHvara, Ixxx 
Baiuakf^ina 468, 510 
Ramakrsna-kavya, 664 
Rama-kr^na-vilorna-kavya 342 
Kainaiuaya Surma, 758 
Ramnnatba, 751 

Eama of Devagiii, 342 : of Kerala, 121* 
RamapaldCanta, 618 
Ramapala» king, 339, 359,618 
Ramaprasada, 658* 

Hamarsi, 6*24^ 

Ramariulra, 158*, 668 
Rarnasetu, 740* 

Hama Tarka vagina, 658* 

Ramatarana, 666* 

Rama tJpadhyaya, 751* 

Haraavarman, Maharaja of Travancore, 752^ 
Ramavariuan Vafici, 468 
Hamavarma, Pr.nce, 776 
Ratnavijaya^mahdkdtya , 63u 
Rdma-yamakdtnava, 338 
Rdmdbhyudaya Ixxxv, 299, 504 (of Rama* 
deva Vyasa), 685 (of Yai^ovarmanj 
Ramadevi, 389 
Ramanandanatba, 168* 

Ramananda Raya, 396, 468, 511* 

Ramanuja, cxviii, 487, 495. 661 , 768 
Rdmdstaprdsa^ 383* 

Rtoavatara Paijdeya, 710, 712 
Rdmdyana^ vii, xiv, xvii, xxix, xxx, xxxiii, 
xlix, li, Hi, Ixii, Ixxxvni, xcviii, cxxvii, 
cxxix, 1, 2, 51, 60, 69, 101, 113, 114, 128*, 
131, 133, 150^^73^ 177, 183,277, 289, 
ni'io, 303, 324. 331. 339, 341, 460, 455, 465* 
487, 605, 607, 568, 017, 620, 634, 635, 
641, 653, 680, 687, 688. 093, 095, 720, 725, 
726, 739, 744, 746 
Rdmdyana campu, 437, 438* 
Rdmayana-kaiyid-sdra , 417 
Rdmdyana-mafijan^ 325*, 617, 688 
Rdmdyanasdra, 630 
Rained vara, 497 
Ramila, 16, 201, 241, 757 
Ramilaka, 16* 

Rasa-Rla, 391, 897, 648 
Rdsdmxia, 664 

Rastrakuta, 336, 435, 470*, 617 
Rastraudha king, 361, 679, 772 
Rd{traud}i^-vamia . 360, 679, 772 
Ravana, Ixxix, cxxvii, cxxvui, 64, 131, 186, 
286,303, 336, 381, 451,452. 456, 467, 
461, 463, 464, 502, 617 

Ravana-vadha or Bha^tt-kdvya f<j v.), 183 85, 
186 

Ravana-vadha or Setubandha (prakrit), 119 
Rdvandrjuniyaj cxv, 376, 616 
Rayapura, 504 

Rayamiikiita, 7, 8*, 9. 10*. 241*, 62V, 
767* 

R. C. Majumdar, 839*. 612* 

R. C. Temple, 649* 

R. D. Banerji, 470*, 612* 

R. D. Karmakar, 126*, 741* 

Realism or Realistic, Ixvi, xci. cxxvii. cxxviii, 
24, 61, 153, 216, 23t}, 292, 404, 406, 419, 
466, 484, 698, 693 


Recitation, 636, 649. 662, 653 
Record of Buddhist Religion, A, 266* 

Reddi, 299, 433 

Reden und Aufsdtze, 651*, 669 
Regimonti, 136* 

Regnaiid, 524*. See P Hegnaud, 

*Reich, 660, 651, 652, See Hermann Reich 
Religion or religious, vii, xxii, xxix, Ivi, Ixv, 
Ixvi. Ixxi, Ixxii, Ixxiv, Ixxix, Ixxxiii, 
Ixxxvii, Ixxxviii, xc. xciii, exix, 6, 26* 
46*. 48, 50, 70, 76, 166, 167*, 208, 22S, 
265,291, 354.370, 374. 376-80, 382*, 

386, 388, 389. 392, 393, 395, 396. 400, 
428, 436, 440, 468, 196, 510, 564, 628, 
631,640,641,643, 645, 648, 649, 650, 
652, 653, 659, 6()6*, 667, 668, 669, 673, 
()77*, 767 

Renaissance of Sanskrit, xvii, 5, 612*, 735 
Report, (of Biihlei) 628*; ^ol R. Cf. Bhandar- 
kai) 7*, 121*. 336*, 340*, 402*. 414*. 686 ; 
(of Peterson) 686 ; fof Ses ‘giri^astn) 396'' ; 
Report of Sanskrit and Tamil M'S., 320* 

Reva, 505 

Rev. De. la Lingmstigue et de PhiloJogie, 
181* 

Recue Arch^ologiaquc. 650’ 

Rewa, 679 

R. G. Basak,243*, 639^ 

R G Bhandarkar, 10^ 121*, 189*, 336*. 

34(i^ 396*, 402 '. 414*, 61V , 612*, 763 
R. Gottschall, 6J6 

Rgveda^ vi, Ixxiii, 43, 44, 45, 85, 138, 240, 
518, 631, 632, 634, 673, 697, 767 
Rgceda-jatddyasta-vikrti-vivarana, 664* 
l^hetoric or rlietorician, xxviii. cxix, 26*, 27, 
29,31, 32,76, 101, 105, 111,116, 122,127*, 
147, 148, 153, 160, 169, 170, 172, 173, 
174, 177. 180, 183. 188, 191, 192, 193, 196, 
202,204,207, 208, 209*, 213. 221, 223, 
224, 233, 236, 270, 272, 275, 277, 278, 
3(-!5, 312, 319, 322, 327. 328, 330, 334, 
376, 377, 379, 397, 462. See Ahimkara and 
Poetics. 

Rhyme, 334* 

Rhythm, 207 

Richard Schmidt. See R. Schmidi 
Ridgev^ay, 47 

Ritual, Ixvin, Ixx, ixxi, evi, 49, 633 
R.tuul drama, 44, 45, 46, 633 
Uiti, 218*. 536, 539, 546, 654, 564, 567, 
674-76, 578, 679, 580, 582, 684 
Ritinirnaya^ 521 
Rill schooi, 574, 580, 581 
R. Lenz, 138*, 750* 

R. Li. Mitia or Rajendialala Mitra, 83*, 127* 
480*, 485*, 501*, 539*. See Mitra 
R. Ij. Turner, 105* 

R Narasiipha, 529'^ 

R Narasirphacara 695* 

Robasena, 242* 

Rohini-mrgdhka, 476, 686-87 
Roma Chaudhuri, 416* 

Romahaisana, xiii 

Romance or Romantic, xxxi, xxxii, xxxvi, 
11*. 21*. 22, 37. 38. 41, 42, 68, 71, 84, 94, 
100, 106, 110, 130, 131, 185, 138, 346, 
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147, 

155, 200, 

201 ^ , 

20‘2, 

205, 

20<i, 

, 2(»8, 

209, 

, 2’0. ‘213, 

214, 

215. 

2ir. 

217, 

218, 

219, 

, 228, 232, 

23 4. 

235. 

to 

237, 

241. 

247, 

, 263. 256 

, 260, 

261 , 

265, 

277 

281 

316, 

,324, 327. 

3-iO, 

346, 

.352, 

.357. 

419, 

432. 

471, 678, ( 

*»94. 7( 

)() 




norndval'i-htaka. 

370 





Romeo 

and Jufirt 

282 





Rome or Romarj, ; 

xcv, t 

i\ , 5ti 

, 59, 

82, 

158 , 

299*, 469*, 737 






Roth, 646 
Roy, Prof., 763 
Roychaudburi, 736 
Roznik Oryentalistyczny\ 738 
R. P. Chanda, 326* 

R. Pischel, 47*, 620*, 524*, 646, 760^ 8ec 
Pischel 

R. P. Oliver. 239* 

R. Ramamurthi, 271,*, 3t)2^ 

R§abha, 620 
Rmbha-deva-canta^ 663 
R^ahha-paflcahkd, 430*' 

R Sarma, 8* 

R. Schmidt, 298*, 299*, 316*', 319’, 404* 
407*, 425*, 469*, 747. Boo Schmidt 
R. Simon, 468* 

R. S. O., 729* 

R. T. H. Griffith, 741*, 744* 

Rtu-sariihdra, cxxvii, 40, 122.23, 740, 762 
Rucaka, 668 

Rncipati Upadhyaya, 449^ 

Riicira (metre), 13, 14* 

Riickert, cxxvi, 666*. See F. or Pnedncli 
Riickert. 

Ruckert’Nachlese, 666* 

Ruddy, 710 
Rudrabhatta, 157* 

Rudradamana, xvi, xviii, ci. cii, 14, 18, 631 
667, 613, 654. 

Rudraniadeva, 158* 

Rudra Nyayavacaspati, 37 402*, 403 
Rudra, poet, 360, 431. 679. 772 
Rudra, scholar, Ivii 
Rudra sen a, cix 
Rudrasirnha I, 106 ‘ 

Rudra^a, xxviii, cx\. 7. 26*. 174, 179 * , ^04, 
337*, 525*, 531*, 537 538, 553, 555. 556, 
581, 585, 587, 693 
Rukmini„331*, 333, 341 
Rukminuhararia, 468, 473, 768 
Rvkmini’kalydna, 333 
Rukminl of the Mcdha family, 484 
Rukmint parinaya, 168, 765, 772 
Rusaian, 756* 

Ruthnorton, 29* 

Ruyyaka, 322, 323, 360*. 527, 557, 568, 584. 

611*, 615, 628, 676. 

Rupa, Ivii, 685 
Rupadeva, 666* 

Rtipa Gosvamin, 372, 373*. 392, 396^, 397, 
414, 415, 440, 468, 663, 761 
Rupaka, Ixxvi, 61*. 64, 67, 711 
Rupaka ialamkara), 518, 520, 526, 530, 534, 
663, 669, 583. 

Rupaka-nirupamya , 621 
Rupaka-^alka, 473-74, 489 


Rupanathfl Tlpadliyaya, 030 
Hupinika, Hi Brhnf -hatha, 214* 

Rupopamd 518 

R. V Kn^bnamarhatiar 217^, 29S‘*, 133’' 

R W. Fr,.zor. 755* See Frazer 

S 

Sabda, 647, 550, 571, 575, 578, 681, 582, 591*. 
764 

SabdaSlesa, 521, SSI*' 

Sabddlamkdra, 531*, 537, 539, 652-54, 556, 
567, 559, 578, 579, 585, 587, 729 
^abddrtha-vrtii, 342- 
Sabdoparndy 553 
Sablid-rafljana, 403, C75 
Sachinandan Goswami, 333* 

Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 80* 

Sacrifice or Sacrificial, liv, lx, Ixi, Ixviii, Ixx, 
Kxv, cxxii, cxxiii, 568, 631 721 722, 

726. 745. 

Saddedra, xxxvi 
Sadananda, 621 
Sadasiva, 769 

Sadukti-karndmriaf 8. 10*, 16*, 17*, 122* 
256*, 324*, 880*, 390, 401, 413, 611*, 674 
Sababuddin Gbori, 539 
Bahadeva, 536 
Sahajiya, 391*, 392* 

Bahaeraksa, 521 
Sahokti ialamkara) ^ 584, 536 
Bahrdaya, 24, 510*, 641*, 542, 548*, 606 
Sahfdayaltld, 658, 675 
Sahrdaydnandat 331, 626 
Satldhn, 635 

Bailendranath Mitra, 368 ‘ 
i^atlusa, 633, 650 
Satrarndhrikd, 494, 687 

Saiva or Baivisrn, xeix, cm. cx. cxi, 93, 161, 
252^ 254.319. 321, 323*. 324, 333, 354, 
377, 38J, 382, 409, 426, 439, 492 ^ 503, 
629,671,673 

Baka or Scythiaci cii, ciii. cvii, cviii, cxviii, 
4^, 5, 6, 54, 271 ", 654, 731 
Saka Satrap, ci, cix, cx 
Bnkatadasa, 269 

Bakara, 54. 57, 242", 246, 248, 257, 758 

Sakhavardhana, 527 

Bakti, Ixxi, 534, 536, 660, 668, "24 

Baktibbadra, 102*. 301*, 302 

Baktisni, 172 

Saktisvamin, 618 

Baklivega, 98 

Bakuni, 113 

Sakuntala, xxxi, xxxviii, Ivii, Ixiii, Ixxx, 
Ixxxii, Ixxxv, 128, 140, 143, 145, ‘247 
^ahuntald, Ixxxii, 525*, 531*, 731*, 747, 748, 
749, 753. See Abhijfldna-Muntalam. 
Sakuntala- rahasya, 748* 

Sakuntalopdkhydna, 748^ 

Salagaraja, Prince, 773 
Balya, 723, 724, 773 
Saraa, 605 

Samatljasd (or V yahgyhrtha-kauinudl) ^ 561* 
Samantabhadra, 379 
Samarebhata, 198 
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Samarapuigava Dlk^ita, 488 
Samasya-pura^a, a type of Kavya, 338, 874 
Samasyd-piirana poem of Jinadasa, 657 
Samavahara, Ixxxii, Ixxxiv, Ixxxvii, 66, 473, 
474, 476, 769 
Samavdyat 679, 680 
Samaya-mdtfkd, 406 
Samaya‘Vidydf xcix 
Samddhi, 673, 674 

Samdhita (alamkdraf, 626, 530, 534, 636, 
667 

Samdsokti {alarpkdra) , 526, 630, 584, 536, 
646, 668, 688 

Sambaaiva Saatri, 876*, 414*, 669* 

Sambat era, 126*, 631*, 653* 

Sambhaji, 416, 629 
SarphhaU-mata , 676 
iSambhu, 363, 402 
Sambhurdja'canta^ 416*, 629 
Sambhuraja, Same as Sambhajl, 
fiambuka, xxx, 746 
Saipdhilaka, 252 

SaipdhySkara NandiD, 339, 869, 618, 619 
Sarpgbadasika, 252 
SaijigUa-cintdinant, 627, 771 
Sarpgiia-gahgddhara , 490* 

SarjigUa-mddhava , 396* 

Saipgita-Dataka, 468, 611* 

Sartigraha of Vyadi on Pa^iini, 685 
Sarpgramapala, 360 
Sarrikalpa-suryodaya, 332, 486*, 487 
Sartikara {alarpkdra), 634 
Saipkara, commentator, 226*, 755* 

Saipkara, dramatist, 490 
Saipkara or Sarpkaracarya, xix, xxvii, cxviii, 
194, 377, 380, 384, 558*, 562*, 566, 580, 
616*, 660, 661, 663, 665*, 668,669,675, 
748 

Saipkara Mi^ra, 388*, 390*, 666* 
Saipkaiavarman, 401, 674 
Sanikeia, 615, 556 
tSaipkir^a, 530 

Sarnk^epa sdrlrakasd^a-sarrig raha , 664* 
Sarnk^cpdmfta, 664* 

Sarpkftptasdrsi. 615 
Sammitlyas, 686 

Sarpskfta Bhd§d 0 Sarpskria Sahitya-Vtsaya- 
ka Prastdva, 625* 

Samsf^^i ialamkdra), 536 
Sanindrabandba, commentator, 557, 558, 628 
Samudradatta, 302 

Samudragupta, xix, cvi, cviii, cix, cxiii, cxiv, 
18, 263, 268* 

Samudra tnanthana, Ixxxiv, 473, 479*, 768* 
Bamudrananda, 545 
Saipvada-sukta, 43* 

Saipvada-Akbyana, 3, 43* 
^arpvxti-bodhi-ciita-hhdvanopade^a-varna- 
' sarpgraha, 614* 

Samy<ig-buddha-lak9ana'Stotra , 618 ^ 

Sarny aktva-kaumudt, 427 
Sanatana, 664 

Sandtana-Qopdla-kdvya, 416 
Sanatana Sarma, 761* 

Sanchi, 731*. See Safici 
Sandeha {alarpkdTa) , 636 


Sandhuvaigrahika^mahdpdtra, 564 
Sanghilaka, 762 

Sahgita-ketU’irngdra-Wd cafita, 776 
Sanjivarity 761* 

SaAkara Mi4ra, MM’, 666* 

Sankara sarnhitd, 742* 

Sahkardbhyudaya, 772 
Sankarftcarya, Gandiya, 661* 

Sankar P. Pandit, 663* 

Sadkba, xxv 
Sankhadbara, 496, 629 
Sadku, 5 

Sankuka or Aniatya Sanknka, 121^, 302, 321*, 
349, 523, 535*, 562, 686, 729, 730 
Sanskrit College, 624 
Sanskrit Chrestoniathie, 266*, 769 
Sanskrit Drama, The, or S. D., 11*, 43*, 48*, 
49*, 60*, 52*, 125*, 632*, 635*, 664*, 767* 
Sanskrit Lesibnch, 621*, 660* 

Sanskrit Poetesses, 416**, 417** 

Sanskrit Poems of Mayura, The, 168*, 669,ic 
See Poems of Mayura 

Sansknt Poetics, 7*. 11*, 26*, 29*, 119*, 121*. 
183*, 309*, 322S 323*, 331*, 333**35*, 
361*, 370*-72*. 381*, 396*. 403*, 404*, 
139*, 454*, 455*, 462*, 479^ 519*, 520*, 
523*, 524*, 527*. 529*, 531*, 633*, 649*. 
551*, 552*, 563*, 558*, 662*, 666 
Sacskiit Sahitya Parisat, 372*, 504* 

San t poor t, 666^ 

Santrak^ita, cxvi 
Saptasaii, c, 688 
Sarabba (metre's 14* 

Sarabboj of Tanjore, 186 
Saiama, 43, 631 
Sarasvati, Ivi, 327, 645 
Sarasvati'Bhavana Studies, 320^ 
Sarasvati-kanpiamani, 533*, 757* 
Sarasvathkanthdbharana, 17*, 211*. 241*. 
136*, 651* 53 

Sarasvati’kanlhdbharana-mdijjand, 563* 
Sarasvati kanlhdbharana'tikd , 553* 
Saraavatitirtba, 556 
Sarasvait-stot^a, 762* 

Sarasvafivjlasa Si ries, 343*, 344*^ 

Saiva, a namp of Buddha, 527 
Sarvacanta ndtaka, cxiii, 755 
SarvadaK<ana-san,igraha, 767 
Sarvajfiamitra, 378 
Sarvavarrnan, ci, ci:, 93 
Sarvavidyd-siddhdnta-vaniana, 664* 
Sarvananda-nSga, 337*, 618* 

Sarvananda, Vandyaghatlja. 413 
Sarvdhga-sundari, 666* 

Sarvdrthasiddhi, 74, 264*, 266 
Sarvastivada, cv 
Sarvastivadin, 70, 73 
Sa6a, 250 

Sa^adbara, 340*, 619* 

Sasandeha {alamkdra) , 526, 534 
Sa6afika, 765 
Safiikala, 669* 

SaSihkkd 392* 

Sa4iprabha, 349 
Sa^ivadana (metie), 13 
Sassanian, ci, cvii, 
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Patakas, of Ainaru, Ixxxix, 155-02 . of Bana 
158*, 166, 170-71, 172, 378 ; of Bhartrhari 
16, 35, 155, 156, 161-65, 194, 367*, 401*; 
of Mayuia, 155, 166*, 166, 170, 171, 172,’ 
378; m general Ixiv, Ixxix, xcix, 167’, 
160, 161, 162, 166, 364, 367-72, 399, 400, 
646.669, 669, 671, 672.673 
Satapaflcd^atka-ndmastotra , 614*' 
SatapaficdSatka-stoira, 79. 613* 

3atapatha Brdhmana, 138*, 618, 632 
SataHoka-ijxtd^ 661 
Satasloki, 675 
3atdrthakdvya , 767 

Hatire or Satiric poem and play, 85,137^, 
194. 197-99, 214, 215, 246, 260, 252, 263! 
254, 266, 306, 404*11, 419, 438,481 492 
493, 496 
^atpadi, 661 

Sairu-parajaya-nvara-sastra-sdra 74o* 
Sattaka, 67, 458^ 

Satfcasal, SaptasatT of Hala. 15, 155, 156 
157,391,650 
$attrtm^anmafa. 

Sattva, xlix 

Satya'hardcandia, 41)9, 769 
Saiyam, 681* 

Satyatapah-kathodaya, 338* 
fiaubhika, 11, 48, 696, (i37, 640, 612 
Sauddbodani, 504 
Saugandhtkdharana , 467, 769 
SaumilJa or Somila, 16, 101, 2oI, 241 685 
757 

Saunaka, xxv. 43*, 611* 

Saundardnanda, c, 6^, 70*, 73, 74-76 361 
613, 731 

Saundarya-lahari, 660, 661*' 

Saiirasenl ‘Prakrit), cxx, 49, 213*, 2‘1*, 270* 
276 ‘,537 
Saurafitra, 251 
^aurindra M. Tagore, 271’ 

3aurt>kathodaya, 338^, 621 
Sautrantika, 72, 73 
f5avara, xix, xx 
Sddhana-paddhatt , 664’ 

Sagaradatta, 302 
Sagara^kaumudi, 194, 689 
Sagarika, Ixxxi, Ixxxii, 257 
Sabaeanka, 17*, 757* 

Sdhasdhka-campu, 626 
Sahaji of Tanjore, 486 
Sahabiiddin, 626. See Sahabiuldin GIkti 
Sdhitya-darpana, 617, 621*, 523*, 524*, 525*, 
542, 660*, 552*, 557^ 562*. 663, 564. 566. 
616, 662*, 687 

Sahttyadarpana-Jocana , 564 
Sdhiryadarpana-probhd 564 
Sdhityadarpana-^lppadl, 664 
Sdhityadarpana'Vivjti, 664 
Sdhitya-kalpdvali, 566 
Sdhitya kaun^udi, 656, C6G 
Sdhiiya~mimdmsd, 658 
Sdhitya-ratndkara , 765 
Sdhitya’sarvasva, 635* 

Sdhitya sdra, 666 
Sdhityasudhd, 561* 

Sdhitya-tarahgiufi^ 666 


Sakalyaiiidlla, 331 
Sakauibhari, 469, 476 
Sakya-bhiksu, 252 
Salaturiya, 627 
Sdlibhadra^carita, 344 
Salinatha, 666 
8alini (metre), 12, 77*, *196* 

Salivahana, ci, 17*, 201* 

Sdlivdhana-kathd, 424* 

Samaraja Diksita 370, 486, 500 
Samanta Vilasraradatta, 262 
Sdmaveda 46, 240, 632, 767 
Sdmdnya, 618 
Sarrjba, legend of, 169 
Samba padcahka, 3b2, 659 
Sdmbopa-purdna , 659* 

Sftm, Iranian story of, 169 
Sarpkhya, xix, Ixvi, 72, 278, 729, 742, 

754 

Sdtnkhya-kdnkd, cxiv 
Sdmya lalamkdra), 538 
Sdnanda-govinda. 66(P 
SaflcI, cvi, 636. See Sancbi 
Sandilya, 525* 

Sandtlya-sutra-fikd , G64‘' 

Santanava, 519 
Santideva, 81*, 675 

Santi-parvan {Mahdbhdrata), xvji*, 195 
Sdnti-iataka, 401 
Sdnti-vildsa^ 403, 674 
Sdrahodhtnt^ 556 
Sdradd-candrikd, 292 
Sdraddgamay 560 
Sarada (script), 196, 390 
Saradatanaya, Ixv, Ixxxv*. 299, 3G2*, 494, 
506*, 687 

Sdradd-iilaka (Bliana), 490, 491, 492* 
Saradvata, xxxix, lx, 225 

Saradvati-putra-prakarana^ sbdk" Sdit- 

putra- prakarana, 655 
S d rati g a -rang add, 662’’' 

Sdra-samuccaya, 354‘' 

SarasvaUbhadra, 252 
Sdrdvali, 730* 

Sdrdvali, commentary, 741^ 

Sardula vikudita fmetref,9, 12, 14^, 77*, 121* 
158*, 159*, 168, ITO*, 184*, 196*. 243^, 
261^, 270'^, 276^ 285*. 326*, 373, 382, 
383, 400-^, 403 ^ 410, 456, 461, 462* 
Sariputra, 655 

Sdnputra-prakarana, Ixxxvjii, /3, 76-79, 

655 

Sarngadeva, 390* 

Sarngadbara, 16, 414, 532* 
Sarhgadhara-paddhaU, 8*, 333*, 414, 417 , 
496*, 535*, 740* 

Sarfigarava, xxxix, lx, 146 
Saingatava, author, 561 
Sflrvabhauma Bhattacarya, 663 
Sarvabbauma-nagara,, 252 
Sdstrasiddhdntadesa-iikdi 664* 

Saivata, commentator of Meghaduta, 
751* 

Satakarni, cii . 

Satavahana, ci, cii, See Hala Satava- 
bana 
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Satatapa, xxv 
Sattvati (Vrtti), 63, 639 
Sayaija, Ixxiii 
S. B. A., 646. 662*. 656^' 

S B A. W., 47*. 52* 

S. Bay A., 666* 

Scberbatekoi, 629* 

Schmidt, 89*, 623*, 645 
Schouberg, 618* 

Schrofder, 393, 650, 651. 667 
SchultbesB, SO"* 

Schyler, 277* 

S. C. Law, 262* 

Sculpture, 626, 064 
S C. Vidyabhuslian, 80*, 378'-7lF‘ 

Scythians, xxii. See Saka 
S. D. Gajcriflragadkar, 741* 

Sea voyage, xxiv 
Sekhara, xx 

Selections from Inscriptions, 17* 

Select Specimens, 262*, 277"^, 646 
Select Works of Samknracniya , 389*. 

660* 

Semetic, Ixvii 

Sen art, 685, See E. Sen art 
Senas (of Bengal), 390 
Seneca, 141* 

Seringapatam, 773 
Serge d’ Oldenberg, 81* 

Sesa, 621 

Se^a Cintamani, 468 
Sesagiri Sastr. , 320*, 396^' 

Sesa Krsna, 437, 461 
Sesaratnakara, 667* 

Sesaviresvara, 565 
Sesadri Iyer, 371'’’ 

Seiuhandha, cxv, See lidvana-vadha 
SevijH-sevakopadesa , 406; 675 
Sexology, Ixxv 
S. G. Kanhere, 661* 

S. GoJdsch'oidt, 119 

Shadow.play, 47, 48, 49, 501, 503, 504, 505, 
637, 642,653*. Sec Chaya*na|;aka 
Sbahabuddin Ghori, 360. See Sabahuddin 
Gbori 

Shah Jahan, 315, 364 372, 566 
Shall, Muhammad, 629 
Shahpur I, cvii 

Shakespeare, xxxiv, xxxv, xlviii, 33, 141*, 
147, 148, 164, 244. 248, 444, 651 
Shemvanekar, Prof , 753, 754 
Shepherd's Calender, 123 
Siddapur Edicts, cxxi 
Siddhacandra, 229* 

Siddhacandragani, 756'^ 

Siddha, poet. 189*, 259 
Siddharaja, 768 

Siddhasena Divakara, lix, 172*, 379 
Siddhdnta-tattvavindu , 664* 

Siddharibaka, 269 
Siddhi Narasiipha, 510* 

Siddhipriya Stotra, 338 
Siddhopama, 518 
Seiglin, 79* 

Sikh, 390 

Sikhaijdaka, lix 


Sikharini fmetre), 9, 14*, 77^ 169* 196*, 
270*, 276*, 285*, 329, 372, 380, 383, 66o’ 
Sik§5, 613 
Siksd-da§aka, 664* 

Siksapada, 264* 

Siksd'samuccaya , 695 
Sik^dsatkat 663 
Silahara (dynasty), 351 
Silabhattarika, woman poet, 416, 417^ 
Siladitya, 255, 428, 769 
Sila-diita, 374* 

Silalin, 52*, 623, 635, 040 
Sihlana, 401, 402, 674 
Sikh Religion, The, 666^ 

Simhabhiipala, 525* 

Sirphalese, 621, See Sinhalese 
SiipbavarmaD, 264 
Siipbavisnuvarmari, 765 
Simhdsana-dvdtrimHkd , 11*. 424 
Simile, 2, 14, 15, 24*, 34, 35. 39, 151,169*, 
171, 193, 196, 221, 223, 236, 270, 320, 619 
Simon, 158*. See R. Simon 
Simplicior Text, 89, 90. See Textu.s 

Simplicior 
Sin, Ixxxix, C65* 

Sindhn, 404 

Sindhiiraja (Parainara), 349 
Sinhalese, 183*, 185, 186. 752.. See 

Simhalese 

Singhabhilpala, 331, 490*. See Sirnhabhiipala 
Singing, Ivi, Ixxxiii, xviu. See Soiig 
Siri-Palilta, 201*. 131 
Sin Pnlinnayi, 15 

Sihi-hitaisini of C‘»ril la-vardhana and 
Vyasavatsa, 741 * 

Sisupala, King of Cedis, 189 
SiSupdla-vadha, 167,’ l88^ 189-94, 263S 622, 
623, 656*, 

St^ya-httaisini, 751’ 

Sisya-lekha, 80’’, 81 '* 

Sitavenga, 54* 

Sitikan^ha-vijayakdvya, 764 
Siizungsbericlite d Berhnei Akad, 76*, 849* 
Siva, XXXI, xxxii, Ixxi, Kxx, xc, ciii, cv, cvii, 
cxiii, 50, 93, 128, 162. 167, 171, 179, 241, 
258*. 278, 319-21. 333. 338*, 341, 352, 391, 
393, 623, 627, 629, 630. 647, 648, 660-63 
605, 728, 741, 742 

Sivadatta, 95^, 119*, 189*, 240*, 249*, 299^ 
316*, 323*. 325*, 331*, 332*, 336*, 337*, 
340*, 345*, 757 
Sivadasa, 421, 423, 424, 666 
Sivalilarnava, 334, 630, 764 
^iva-mahimnah 'Stotra, 381, 660 
Sivanarayana-dasa, 511* 

Sivaprasad Bhattacharjee, 127’', 219, 608*, 
661* 

Sivapuri, 248* 

Siva-rahasya, 742*. 743 
Sivarama. 256 ^ 4B5^ 766*, 759'’ 

Sivarama Tripathin, 217* 

Sivaramananda tirtha, 396 
Siva-sakti' siddhi , 326’' 626 
Sivasiinba of Mithila, 426* 

Sivasvamin, cxv, 120*, 320-22, 685 
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fiivaji, 629 

Stvaparddha-ksamdpana-stotra, 380 
3ivodaya, 338* 

Sita, xlix, Ixxviii, cxxviii, 40, 114, 131, 185^, 
187, 247. 286-89. 292-3. 300, 303. 824, 
331, 374, 390, 429, 451, 456-57, 463-65, 
504. 695, 598, 647, 731, 735, 736, 738, 74'.i, 
749 

Sita, poetess, 429 

Sitarania, Kavl^vara, 126^', 127*. 741^ 
Skandagupta, cxii, 179, 233 
Skanda-purdnat 334, 630, 757 
S. K. Belvalker, 107*, 277* 

S. K. Chattcrjee, 394*, 497-^' 

S. K. De. XI, xii, 7*. 8*, 26^ ,29", 48*. 84*. 
n9*.21*, 159*. 165^, 178*, 183*, 185* 
202*. 208*, 209*. 217*, 241*. 246% 248*, 
271*, 286*, 299*, 300*, 309 *, 322*, 323*. 
324*, 326* 331*, 335% 337^, 36%, 363*. 
370*, 371*, 381*, 391*. 396*, 398', 403% 
404*, 413*. 415*, 436% 439*, 464% 455*. 
462*, 464*, 505*, 507*, 519*, 520*. 523-+ 
524*, 529% 531^ 533*, 548*, 549% 551*, 
662*, 553% 558*. 562*, 666, 611, 615*, 
618, 619, 656*, 663*. 666*. See De 
S. K. Eamanandii Sastri, 248* 

S. Kuppuavami, 298* 

S. Lefmann, 83* 

{?le8a,33% 218*, 221, 334, 835, 337, 339, 
340*, 341, 342, 369, 526, 530, 534*, 636. 
663, 571, 570*. See I’aionomasia and 
Piin. 

Slesa-kavya, 335, 337 -42 
S. Levi, 1, 44*, 70*. 79*, 92*, 93% 95L 
101*, 612* 614% 666" See Levi 
Sloka (metre), xxi, Ixiv, 2, 9, 12, 79, 93, 9 4 
96,120. 121', 131. 160, 167, 184*. 195, 
196, 243*, 27(0'. 275', 285% 3l(‘>% 323, 
324, 327, 329% 33(‘) , 314. 359, 102, 403, 
404, 4^5, 4()(), 423, 421 
Sloha-samgiaha, (J92 
Sloka-vdrttika, 12 
Smarta Paftcopasaka, 391 
Smith, cix*, 612, 613, 755 See V, A. Simtli 
S. M, Paranjpe, 256* 

Stnrti, xxii, xxiii, xxiv, xwi, xwiii, xxix, 
xxxi, xxxii, xxxiv, xxxvi, xx\ix, \1, \l\ii, 
Ixii, xciii xcv, xcix, cwiii, 290, 391, 
693. See DharmaSdsii a 
SaDke-charm, Snake doctor, 108, 212, 175, 
491. See Jarigulika 
S N. Tadpatrikar, 059* 

Sobhana, 338, 379 

Sod(}hala, 324*. 431-32, 455 », 700 

Soka vinodana, 014* 

Solecism, 8*. 107, 209, 343*. 721 
Solomon, 387 
Soma, lix, 278, 559, 031 
Somadatta, Prince, 78, 210'’- 
Somadeva, 89, 90, 90, 98, 99, 230*, 231, ‘241 . 
244*. 280, 421, 422-^-, 423. 455, 088-92, 
694, 696 

Somadeva, Calukya, 341 
Somadeva, dramatist, 409, 479* 

Soinadevo Sun, 343*, 432*, 435-30 
Somagiri, 387 


Sornauatba, 705 
Somapala, 360, 677 
Soinapdla-viJasa, 360, 410^', 677 
Somaprabha, 34‘2* 

Somaprabhacarya, Jama, 342, 302*, 37u, 675. 
767 

Somananda, 381, 661 
Somesvara, 332, 350*, 362, 466* 

Somesvara, commentator, 647-49, 555, 556 
Some^varadeva, 678 
Somesvara Tl, 351, 677 
Somesvara ol Kalyana, 341, 769, 770 
Somila. See Saumilla 
Song, Iviii, lix, 20, 44, 45, 47, 51,62, 07, 
139*, 387, 510, 749. See Music 
Sophocles, Ixviii 
Spandapradlptkd^ 062 

South or Southern India, civ, 4U0', 403'', 437, 
438, 467, 489, 053*, 720 
Southern Guzeiat, 706 
Soutliern Paficalantra, 89 
South Travancore, 776 
Sovani, Prof., 520*, 540*, 543’'' 

Spenser, 230,234, 484 
Speyer, 82*, 99^', 266*. See .1. S. Speyer 
Sphota, theory t 520, 527, 605, 008 
Sportsi I VI, 20, 491 

S. P. Pandit or Pandit 125*. 129', 132*, 
136*, 138Y278^ 279 ‘S 361* 

•Spring ftstivaL 645 
Sraddfwipddasntra, cv 

Sragdhara, (metre), 9, 13, 7% 77^ 159*. 
168, 169, 170, 184*. 196^, 201*, 
270% 276*, 285^ 329, 378, 380,103*, 
450, 461, 659 
Sramapa. 422* 

S. Bahgacanar, 703 
^raull, 519 
<^ravi/a, xlvi 
Srava3t?,201*, 212,321 
S. R Dharanidbara, 741* 

SngopaJ Basu MaUiJi Lectutes an Vedanta 
Philosophy , 380'^ 

Sjlbhutirajft, 535'- 

Siicaitanya, 062, 663 See Cnitanva 
Siid itla, 340*, 621* 
f^rlddma can fa, 486, 50o 
SiTdevi, 340 

Sridbara, author of KdvyapfaKasa-viveKa, 
556 

Srldbaradasa, 39t), 401, 413 
Srldhara Press, 418* 

Sildbara Sarasvati, 064 
Sridbarasena, 528, 615 
Sridbarasvamm, 615*, 660* 

Srigadita, 467 

Sriharsa, lvio» exvi, 325-30, 351, 129, 553, 
625, 626, 627, 029, 066, 031, 758 
Siihirapandita, 325, 625 
Srikaptha Bhatta, 661 

^rikaniha-car-ita, 19, 322-‘23, 350*, 382*, 419, 
557* 558, 627. 628, 701 
3rikantlia-stava, 558 
Srikaniha, title of Bhavabhuti, 278, 29S 
Srik3,nta-nn6ra, 666* 

Srikrsna, 774. See Krs^a 
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>STikf§na‘kirtana, 391* 

Srlkr^na Sun, 773 

3rimad bhagavad-gUd , 774, See Gita 
Srimadbhdgavaia, 385, 620. See Bhdgavaia 
Srlmamalladevi, 625 
Srinagaia, cv 
Srioatha, 624"^' 

Srinivasa AtiraLrayayiu^ 486* 

Srinivasa Dik^ita, 772 
Srinivasa, king, 770, 771 
Srinivdsa-vildsa-camimi 139\ 718^770 
Srinivisacarya, 490 
Sripadnianabha, 776 
Sripadalipta. See Siri Palitba 
Sripuiamavi Va^isthaputra, ci 
Sriraiigam, 140, 217*, 219*, 2y8^ 332*, 334*, 
380*, 403*, 433*, 187*, 535^ 667, 662*, 
764, 773 

Siiraiijpore College Library, 413*, 421* 

Sri Rajanatha, 772 
Sri-sadananda, 774 
Srisaipkuka, 602 
Srish Ch. Chakravarti, 741* 

Sri4ripala, 767 

Srivara, 119, 120*, 316*, 354*, 359, 415, 629, 
677, 771 

Srlva^ivilasa Press, 217*, 256*, 298*, 331*, 
332*, 834*, 361*, 380*, 103*. 133*. 487^ 

773 

Srivanlvilasa Series, 535*, 662** 
3rivijaya’pra^astt, 326^ 

Sxhgdra^ 637, 653, 555-*, 592, 595, 672 
Srhgdra-bhusana^ 299,489, 491*, 627, 771 
Srngjlra, brother of Mankhaka, 322 
Srhgdra dip^}ia^ 627, 771 
Srhgdra-jfidna-ntrnaya , 675 
Srngaragupta, 755* 

Srhgdrd-haJikd'insati, 370 
Srhgdra-ko^a, 765 
Sxhgdra-mafljan, 490*, 566 
Srngara, minister of Hajadova, 628 
3rhgdTa-praka,<a, 16*, 201, 241*, 271C 299, 
301*, 553, 761, 762 
Srngdra-rasa-mandanaf 892*, 396 
Srhgdra-saptasaftkd, 659 
Srhgdra-sarvasva^ 490, 491*, 772 
Srhgdra-iataka, of Bhartrhari, 161, 162-63, 
163-66; of Dbanadadeva, Janardana, 
and Narahari, 370. 669, 670, 740, 752* 
Srhgara-^ekhara, 220 
Srhgdrasdrat 740* 

Srhgdra’tilaka, of Rarnabliadra, 465^, 489; 

‘ ofRudra, Bhatta, 157*, 298L 537, m*, 
740* 

Sfhgdra'Vairdgya tarahginif 342, 370*, 675 
3rhgdra-vd{ikd (or ’’vapikd) 471V 
^rhgdrdmfta-laharit 187* 

Srutabodha^ 740* 

Srutakirti Traividya, 840, 619 
Srutasagara 8u:i, 435* 

SrutdnupdUni, 521 
3ruti, xcix 
Srutiranjani, 666* 

S. Srikantha Sastri, 263* 

Stage. 107, 116, 135, 3*, 254*, 278, 647, 

722. See Theatre 


Statuary art, xc 
Stambhita-rambhaka , 687 
Stavamdldf 897, 663, 664* 

Stavdvali, 397 

Sten Konow. 1, 43, 77, 94*, 106*, 136*, 140=^ , 
239*, 240*, 242*, 262*, 272 \ 277*, 298L 
301*, 504, 612*. See Konow 
Steiizler, 132*. See A. R. Stenzler 
Sthairya^vicdra-prakaiana, 326"*, 626 
Sthavira scliool, cviii, 685 
Sthavtrdvali, 343 
Sthanaka, 766 
Sthani^vara, 226, 255 

Sthapaka or Sthapana,, 47, 104, 653L 709, 
711, 716, 718. See Siitiadhara 
Sthayibhavot 539, 561 
Sthiramati, cxu 
Sthuldpatti, 614* 

Sticu, 594, 596, 710 

Stimmen indischer Lebennklughett , lOO"* 
Stolra, Ixxv, xcix, cvi, 79, 150^, 166-73, 191, 
306,314,332*, 333^ 338,375-98, 130* 
664, 668*, 774 

Stotra Sarpgraha, Jama, 379* 

Stotrdvali, 381 
Strassburg, 243* 

Striparva {Mahdhharata) , xvii 
Studien Sum 10, Buck des Bhattikdvya, 616 
Studies about th e Kathdsant sdgara, 691^^, 
70C* 

Studies about the Sau-^kni Buddhist Lit., 00^ 
Studies on Sanskrit Lit., 159* 
Stuti-kusumdnjali, 661, 663 
StiUtgarl, 20*. 189*, 520L 524-" 

Stuti sanigiaho , 379* 

Stupa, cv 

Style, 224, 228-29, 232, 236, 239, 261, 269, 
270,287, 394, 402, 418, 420, 423, 42(',, 
427,517,522,530, 531, '' 535, 537,517, 

571, 672, 684, 692, 709, 719, 723, 714, 
769, 770. See Riti 
Suali, 627* 

Subandhu, cxiv, 6^, 8^, 16, 33, 92, 120*, 155, 
191, 200, 201, 203, 206, 213, 216, 217-25, 
227, 232, 236, 263, 330, 335, 340, 429, 435, 
439*, 520, 688, 691, 755 
Subarnanabha, 621 
Subhadra, 332,403^ 770 
Subhadra-dhanafijaya , 465 
Subhadrd harana, 467 
Subhadrd-liarana-prahandha , 775 
Subhadrd-parmaya, 504 
Subhata, 502. * See Duldhgada 
Subhdsita-hdrdvali, 415 
Subhasita nivi, 403, 674 
Subhdsita-ratna karandaka-kaihd, 614 
Suhhdsita-ratna-sandoha, 401, 676 
Subhdiita-ratndvati, 611* 

Suhhdsitas, 673 

Subhd^ita-triSatl iBhartrhari), 161* 
.9ttblta5itara/i, of Srivara, 415 ; of \allabha- 
deva, cxiii, 8*, 10*, 16, 119, 120*, 121*, 
122*, 171, 173*, 320*, 333*, 389*, 400*, 
402. 413, 414, 415, 535*, 538, 621*, 661*, 
755, 761 
Subodhd, 741* 
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Subodhini, 616*, 621 
Sucivaija, lix. 

Sudar^ana, 723 
SudarHna-iataka^ 674 
Sudana, same as Vi^vJntara, 656* 
Suddhicandrika, 740* 

Sudhdlahari, 383, 666, 676 
Sudhahalasa, 687 
Sudhdsdgara, 666 
Sudrsti, lix 

Sugata-paflcatriratna-stotra, 613* 
Sugha^adatta, 629 
Sugriva, cxxvii 
Sugrivaicelana, 687 
Suhma country, 212 
Suhfllekha, 80*. 81* 

Suja-uddaulah, 439 
Suka, 869*. 677 
dukanaaa, 232, 234 
SukasandeSa, 76^ 

Suka-saptati, 420, 425-26 
Sukhakara, 756* 

Sukra, xcviii 
Sukrta-ktrii-kallohni, 363 
Sukfta-sarriktrtana, 363, 678, 

Sukthankar, 60*. 102*, 105*, 106"=, 107*, 108^, 
242* 

Sulaksana, 746 
Sumahgala-stotra , 386* 

Sumanottard, xviii, 11, 2'>0 
Sumanta, xxv 
’ Samati, lix 

Sumatindtha-carita, 767 
Sumati‘Vtjayat 761* 

Sumatra, cxi, 389*, 462, 175 
Sumila, lix 
Sumitra, 660 
Snnaljsepa, 85, 112, 632 
Siinanda, 251, 252 
Siindara, 368i 369, 658^, 650* 

Sundaraka, Kaiirava mesacnger, 273 
Sundaranatha (Siva), 331, 383 
Suodarami^ra, 625* 

Sundara-paijdya, 400 
Sundararaja, 468 

Sundari (metro), 14*, 75, 120*, 156. 8er 

Viyoginl 

SundarhSataka, 370 
Simga, c, ciii, 760 
Sun-worship, 172 
Suparnddhydya, 631, 632 
SupaihddeSa-partkathd, 614 
Supernatural, Ixix.lxxwii 
Buprabhadeva, 189 

Suprahha (or Suprahhdfa) stotra, 173 
Surapala, 218*. 

Surata-mafljarl, 97 
Suratha, 332 

Surathotsava, 332, 350*, 362, 466*, 678, 769 

Surananda, 469 

Susai^gatai Ixxxii 

Susarman, Kanva king, c 

Sussala of Kashmir, 354, 358 

Suvadana (metre>, 14*, 77* 

Suvarpfipkfl, 613* 

SuTrata, 856 


Suvrtta-Ulaka, 9. 120*, 249*, 335*, 617*, 621 
Suyodhana, 179 
Suzanne Karpales, 378* 

Suzuki, 71*. See T. Suzuki 
Sudraka, xxix, xxxviii, Ivii, Ixiv, cx, cxix, 
cxxv, 22, 67, 108, 109*, 166, 213, 239-48. 
249, 264, 270, 295, 302, 766, 767-68, 

761.62 

Sudraka-cantat 762 

Sudraka-kathd , of Paflca4ikba, 241* ; of 
Somila, 16, 201,241, 757*. 762 
Sudraka vadha, 241*, 757* 

Sukti-muktdvali of Jahlana, 7, 8*, 10*. 120*, 
168"=, 171, 185, 300, 322*, 324*, 333*, 389*, 
414, 417*, 465*. 473*, 756, 767. 769, 770 
Sukturatna-hdra, 400*. 414 
Suktivaga-kumara, 686 
Sura, Arya, 80-81 
Surasena, 668 
Suri, poet, 685 
Surpanakha, 287, 303 
Surpanakhd-praldpa , 774 
Suryadeva, 664, 

Suryamati, Princess of Jalandhara, 96 
Suryaprabha, 98 
Surya^prakd^a, 352 
Surya-iataka, 168-70 
Sutra, xxvii, cv, 535, 663 
Sutradhara. 47, 103, 104*, 510, 641, 647, 
651, 663*. See Sthapaka 
Sutrdfairikdrat cv, cvi, 72, 613, 665 
SuirdlaiJikdra^^dsira, 614* 

Svahhdvokti {alamkara^ 626, 530, 534, 63S, 
586-87, 690 

Svapna-daSdnanat 301* 

Svapna-nd^aka or Svapna-vdsavadatidf 101, 
105, 108, 109, 111, 116, 117, 136, 260*. 
300, 629*, 531, 641, 695, 696, 719 
Svcasthana, 530 

Svayainbara, xc, 130, 286, 327, 351, 353, 
451 , 457, 601 

Svayamutpreksita-Hld, 397 
Svagata (metre), 181*, 190, 329*, 462* 
Svdhd-sudhdkara, 371, 775 
Svall, Andhra-bhftya king, 761 
S Venkataraman, feo* 

Svetambara Jama, 361, 425, 430, 476, 537 
SvetdSvatara, xvii 
S W. A.,299* 

Swang, 610 
Sweet Valley, 94 
Syamala, 662 
SydmaJa-dandaka, 762* 

Syamahka, i56, 213, 249, 761, 762 
Sylvain Levi, 240*, 646. See 8. Levi and 
Levi. 

Symbolism, 233 

Syriac version of Pailcatantra, 89 

T 

T. A. Gopinabh Rao, 843*. 418 
Tagore, xxvii. See Rabindranath 
Tagore Law Lectures, 240* 

Tailaka, 568* 

Tftilafi<?a, 871, 372*, 383, 565, 617, 627 
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Tailapa* king, 361 
Taine, liv 

Taittiriya Sakha (Yajurveda), 278 
Takakuau, 71*, 666*. See J. Takakusu, 256* 
Tale, 88, 42, 53, 72, 80, 81, 82, 83-100, 110, 
112,116, 166, 172, 195, 198, 200, 206, 
206, 211, 212, 214, 215, 216, 220, 227. 
230, 231, 234, 235, 261, 344, 420-29. 

Tales from Sanskrit DramattsU, 246* 

Tamil, Ixxviii, 92*, 680, 398*, 704, 706 
Tanasukhrara Manasukhram Tripathi, 197* 
Tangyur, 762 

TaDjore, 333, 334, 343*. 344*, 361, 417, 464. 

466*, 472, 486, 533*, 567. 630, 668. 679* 
Tanjore Catalogue, 836*, 338*, 341^', 396*. 
417*, 437* 

Tantra, viii, ixxv, 88, 166, 377*, 379, 468, 
702, 707 

Tantrdkhydna, 704 

Tantrdkhydyikd, xiv, 15, 84, 88, 89, 90, 162*, 
200, 263*, 614, 694*. 698-707 
Tantrdloka, 12 
Tantrdloka-viveka, 568 
Tantrik, cxv, 377, 379, 458, 661 
Tan vi (metre), 13 

Tapas or Tapasyd, xxxvi, xxxvii, 741, 742 
Tapatl, 466 

Tapathsarpvarana, 465, 720 
Taraia, poet, 464 
Tara/d commentary, 561 
Tarahgadatta, 802, 686 
Tarangaloldf 201* 

Tarahgavait, 201, 431, 754 
Taruija Vacaspati, 631*, 632*, 633*, 577*^ 
Tataama (Prakfta), cxxiv 
Taiiva-boidhini, 514 
Tattva-dipani, 756* 

Tattvadipikd, 761* 

Tattva-gunddarSa, 439 
Tattva’kaumudi, 623*, 755* 

Tattvoktiko§a, 662 
T. Aufrecht, 127* 

Tau^icjikoki Visnunaga, 261 

Tawney, 29*, *230*, 430*, 760 See G. H. 

Tawney 
Taxila, 72 
Talas, 890 
Tamralipti, cvii 
TftmraparijT, 450 
Tapdava, 60, 319 
Ta^^^vika, lix 

Tdpasa-vatsardja carita, 300, 686, 759 
T&rakoddfaara^a, Ixxxiv, 687 
Tara, Buddhist deity, 378 
Taracandra, 730 

Taranatha, 613, 614*, 686, 728* 

Tarapida, 234 

Tdrd-^a^dhka, 369 

Tara, wife of Vidyanare^a, 378* 

Tataka, 451, 466 
T dtpary a-dtpikd, 761* 

T. B. Panabokke, 133* 

Technical Sciences, xi 

Telang, 161*, 639*, 565, 760. See K T 
Telang and M. R. T.dang 
Telegu, 841*, 707, 754* 


Telengana, 662 
Terminal Essays, 691* 

Terracotta, Ixi, 731* 

Teufel, 696 
Teutonic, vi 

Textus Ornatior, 425*, 703. See Ornatior Text 
Textus Siinplicior, 426*, 702, 703, 706, See 
Simplicior Text 

T. Ganapati Sastii, 101. 102*, 109*, 126*, 
178*, 264*, 256 ^ 331*, 334*, 382*, 886*, 
466*, 466*, 548*, 650* 

Thakkar Lectures, 753 
Tbaneswar, 16 

Tbana, modern name of Sthauaka, 432 
Th. Bloch, 64*, 650*. 760* 

Theater der Hindus, 646 
Theatre, 54, 66, 67, 661, 741*^. See Drama 
and Stage. 

Thedtre indien, 11*, 92*, 101* 

Theft, 190, 250, 254, 485; (art ol) 211 
Theism, xxvii 
Theocracy , xciv 
Theodore Paviem, 429* 

Theological or Theology, cv, 166, 886, 392, 
440, 483, 485, 486 
Therigdthds, 612 
Thinae, 737 

T. H. Kuppusvami Sastry, 472* 

Thomas, 8*, 108*, 159*, 166*, 170*, 173*, 
186*. 249, 464*, 611*, 613*, 618*, 621, 
710, 764. See F. W. Thomas 
Thomas Gray. 298* 

Th. Pavie. 728* 

Three Reports, 121*, 402*, 466*, 620* 
Thyestes, 141* 

Th. Zachariao, 349*, 361*. See Zachariao 
Tiberius, Roman Emperor, civ 
Tibet or Tibetan, cvi, cxvi, 13, 71, 73, 79, 80, 
119, 132*, 166*, 422*, 633*. 614*, 666, 
673, 685, 762 
Tien-shan Mountains, 737 
Tilaka, 656- 

Tilaka mafliari, 201, 229*, 430-31, 688 

Time and Analysis of Sanskrit Plays, 661* 

Timma, 773 

Tinnevelly, 468*, 776 

Tirumala Nayaka, 834 

Tirumalamba, 361*, 417, 438 

Tithis, xiv 

Tikd-sarvasva, 716 

T. Narasimghyengar, 629* 

Todar Mall. 277*, 278*, 280*, 286*, 468* 
Tomematsu, 72* 

Toramaija, 366, 736 
To\aka, 687 
Totaka (metre) , 12 
Tragedy, 141* 

Tragedy or tragic, xxi, xxxii, xxxvi, xlix, 36, 
39, 49, 69-61, 104, 112, 119, 128, 138, 139, 
140, 142, 154, 244. 246, 248, 269, 2G0, 
267, 283, 294, 446-47, 602, 717, 746. 747 
Trailokyadeva, 768 
Trailokya-sundari'kathd, 431, 764 
Trailokyavarma, 768 
Trajan, Roman Emperor, civ 
Travancore, 468, 479, 708, 717, 773, 776 
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T. R. Cintamaoi, 119*, 361*, 437* 

Treasury, xcv 

Treatment of Love in Sanskrit Literature, 
159*, 246*. 611*, 666* 

Tribhuvanacandra, 533“^ 

Tribhuvanapala, commentatcr, 169^ 
Tribhu\aupala, king, 502 
Trichur. 129*, 248* 

Tridanda-mdla, 72* 

Trigarta, 113 
Trikdri^'f^'&e^a, 626*, 702 
Trili^ga country, 771 
Trilocana, 686 
Trimaladeva, 473 
Tript^aka, cv 

Tripura, 322, 323, 474, 627 
Tripura- dahana, 121*, 338^^, 621, 687 
Tiipura-ddha, Ixxxiv, 474, 687, 768 
Tripura-mardana, 687 
Tripura-sundari-stuUkavya . 710 ^ 

Tripuravijaya campu, 764 
Tripurari, 277^ ,• 763 
Tripurl, 465 
Triratnadasa, 611* 

Tnraina^stotra, 613^ 

Tri4arai)atatabhlma, 533"^ 
TT^as\x-ialdkd’purusa-cari{a, 343 
Tristubh-Jagati (metre), 2*, 12, 150 
Trithen, 277* 

Trivandrum, 16, 60''. lOl , 104, 105, 106, 107, 
109*, 112, 178*, 418*, 477*, 479*, 545, 
620, 627. 679* 

Trivandrum Sanskril Series or I'SS 25 1^. 
256*, 331 ^ 334^ 375*, 382-. 38(; , {13* 

465*, 166^ 479^ 518\ 550". f51, 552. 
558 ^ 620 627 ^ 6)30* 6,50^ 6G‘2\ 663=*. 
717,721.722,759,76.5 767,771 77t. 775 
Trivarga, Ww. Iwxvi, l\\\i\, { wiii 
Tnvedi, 526, 5 l> 8, 530^' 53r , 561,562, 615. 

See K. P. Tiivech 
Trivikramabhatt 6'M 

Trivikaramasena, Same ii'; Vikrani isenn 
(q.v.) 

Trojan War, 654* 

Trotaka. 67, 139*, 687, 750" 

T. R. Ritnara Aiyar, 277*. 286 , 298^ 763 
Triibner, 161*, 368". 389^ 

Trumpp, 666* 

Ts'in Chi Hwnngli , 737 
T. S Kuppusvami Sastn, 432^, 487*. 

465* 

T. Suzuki. 70*, 71* 

Tncci, 729* 

Tukb&rian, 655 
Tulasiduta. 373* 

TulasI plant 378 

Tuluva dynasty, 773 

Tulyayogitd {alamkdra) t 530, 534, 536 

Tufijina of Kashmir, lio 

Turfan, cxv, 665 

Turks, cxv, cxvi. cxviii 

Tarkistan, evi 

Turu^ka, 356 

Tvaritagati (metre), 12 

Types of Sanskrit Drama, t 64* 

Types of Tragic Drama, 141* 


U 


Uher Sana's Pdrvatiparinayandtaka, 299*, 
730* 

Ober Begriff und Wesen Der poe^ischen Figu- 
reninder indt^chen Poetik, 520*, 701*, 
760 

Uber das Kauitltya^d^^tra und Vertcandtes, 
701*, 760 

Ifber das Lcben des Jaina-Monches Hema- 
candra, 361 ^ 

liber das Narasdhasdhkacariia, 349* 

Uber das Verhaltnts zwtschen Cdrudatta 
und Mrcchukafika , 107* 

Uber das Zettalter, 96*" 

Tiber den grieehischen Ursprung des indis- 
chen Tterkrexses , 730^- 

Uber die Anfange des indischen Dramas, 44*, 
633*. 616 

Ober die Jama Koct nsionen des Piulcatantra, 


89" 

Uber die Vajrasuct, 71* 

Uber einen siidlicheu textus amplior des 
Pa heat antra, 89* 

Ubersinsfimmungen m Gedanken Verglet- 
chen und Wendungen bet mdischen Kun- 
„ stdichten, 764 

Uber Kseinendra’s Darpadalana, 407^ 
Ober-flcfziing und AnmerkuDg^'n, 700*, 701* 
Ubhayanydsa (alarnkdra), 563 
Ubhaydbhisdnkd, iv , 248, 249. 251, ,762 
Uc<*ala of Kashmir, 354 356, 358 
riechala, king, OtH 
Udakavati. 749 

tldayana, Ixxxi, l\xvn. 97, loO, 110 111, 

201*. 271*, 300, 315, 471 . 477*, 693, 695, 
714 720. 727 

Ud(njana Kadai or Peniiirfadu', 6o6" 
Udayanahofhd, cii 
Tldayana Vatsaraja, 726^ 

Udayanacai ya , 624', 666* 

Tldavaprabha Suri, 363 

Udayasiindnri-kathd, 321*, 431-432, 455*, 


76(> 

dayavariuS, 766, 767 

layakarH (father of Utpalad-va), 661 

ddra-rdghava, 331 

(Idratd or IJddrfva ^guna). 574, 575, 57fr* 
ddtta, 534. 538 
ddtta-kufljara. 687 
ddtta-rdglicu^a, 300 , 686 
dbhata xxviii, cxiv, 519. 523, 527, 528, 
.531,534, 537, 569. 673. 581, 583, 584. 

585.’ 593,’ 006, 616 
dbhatdlamknra, 671 

ddandin or Uddan^aUatba. 298, 474, 6S6 
ddbava, 190, 373 
ddhava-duta, 373*, 664 ^ 752 
ddhava-samdesO', 373* 

^ddipana, vibhd'^^^ 593, 597 

fdgata (metre), 131* 

Jdumbara, surnatof' of Bbavabhuti, 278 
JdyoGa-par\ an (iVfa^idbkdrafat, 112, 195, 


Uddyota, 637. 715 
Uddyotakara, 217, 2X8, 751* 
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Udgftba, 767 
Ugrasena, 726 

UjjayinI, Iviii cviii, cix, 4*, 93, 94, 125, 

230, 232, 233, 234, 246*, 260, 261, 279, 
373*, 460, 664, 688, 689, 731, 782, 767, 
768, 761 

Ujjvaiadatta, 127*, 466 
UjjvalaniJamanif 664* 

Ull&gha-rdghava , 769 
Vllekha {alarjikdra) , 662 
Uma, 128 
UmftdevI, 486 
Umapatidhara, 390 
Umapati Upadhyaya, 510 
Umbckacarya, 278* 

Ufladi, viii 
Unddusutra, 127* 

Une T4 trade ou drame, hymne roman et 
potoe, 907* 

United Provinces, Ixxviii 
University of Dacca, xii 
University of Madras, 679* 

University of Nalanda, cxii 
University Press, 101* 

Univ. Studies 1 124* 

Unmatia-kumdra-canta, 427 
Unmatta-rdghava, 464 
Unmattavanti, King, cxvi 
Unmdda-vdsavadaitd, 301 -^, 302 ^' 

U. N. Upadhye, 139 
UpadeSa-iaiaka, 674 
Upadeidmrta, 664* 

Upagupta, 665 
Upaharavarman, 212 

Upajati (metre), 9, 14*. 77^, 120*, 121*, 184*. 

243*, 247, 286*, 329-^ 

Upamanyu, 521 

Vpamd, XVI, 149*, 518-20, 525-27, 531*, 532* 
634, 636, 638. 569, 576. 579. See Simile 
Upamdrtha, 519 
Upamd-rupaka, 534 
Upamita^ 518 

Upanisad, v, vi, .xvii, xviii, xxvii, Ixviii, Ixxv, 
20, ‘85, 278, 182, 673, 697, 75l 
TJparupaka, 51*, 64, 66. 67, 687 
Upasthitapraciipita (metre), 14* 

Upavarsa, Ivii, cviii, 761 
Upendravajrft (metre), 12 
Upper Valley of the Indus, cxvii 
U. S. A.,239* 

Usabbadata's inscription, 654 

U4anas, xxv 

Utatbya, 521 

Utkala, 661. See Orissa 

UtkalikdvaUan, 664* 

Utpaladeva. 381, 661 
Utpala, King, 866 

Utpreksd, 620, 625, 526, 630, 534, 536 
Utprek^avallabha, 333, 370 
Utprek§dvayavat 584, 636 
Utsrstanka, Ixxxii, Ixxxiv, 65, 66, 724 
Uttaramegha in Meghaduta, 751 
Uttara-purdna, 344, 433, 486, 437 
Uttara-rdma-cartfo, xlix, cxiv, 63*, 55*. 60, 
277, 278*, 280*, 284. 286*, 287, 288-96, 
297*, 449*, 462, 464, 760*, 763 


Uttar dlatrikdrat 666 
Urjasvi, 626, 634 

Urubhahga, 60, lOl, 109*, 112, 640, 717, 

720, 721, 724 

Urvasi, ixxx, 43, 60,86, 139,681, 632, 749> 
760 

Usas, Ixxiii, 3 

y 

V acana-mdlikd, 666 * 

Vaidarbha Marga, 208, 572 
Vatdarhht {rtit), 626, 663, 663, 672, 673, 
676-78, 613, 729* 

Vaidajhhi-vdsudeva, 468 
Vaidya Bhanu Pandita, 414* 

Vaidyanatha (commentator), 780, 756* 
Vaidyandtha-pra^asti, 416* 

Vaikhanasa , xxv 
Vaikhdnasa ^smarta-sutra ^ xiii 
Vaimalya-vidhdytnif 533* 

Vainodaka, 621 

Vairdgya-iaiaka, of Bhartrhari, I6l, 162, 163, 
164, 194,670,672, 675; of Dhanadadeva, 
Janardana and others, 370, 764 (of 

NTlakantha Diksita) 

Vaif^aippayana, 230 
Vai^aynyoddhdrtni, 622*' 

Vai^esika, xix, 72. 624 
Vai^ika Upacara or Vaisikl Kala, 198. 648* 
Vaisnava or Vaisnavism, vii, xxiii, Ixii, Ixxi, 
cix,cxi, cxvii, 252*, 333 372*, 374, 376, 
377, 381, 385, 389, 391, 392, 413, 414, 415, 
439, 440, 489, 492*, 564, 662*, 667, 679, 
764 

Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal ^ 
485*. See Ear'y History of Vaisnava 
Faith and Movement tn Bengal. 

Vaisnava Perumal, 662* 

Vaikvadevi (metre), 196*, 213* 

Vaitallya (metre', 14*, 150, 18U, 196*, 329 
Vajradatta, 378. 384* 

Vajrasuct, cv, 71. 613* 

Vaj raydnamulapatti-saniqi aha , (^14-^ 
Vakraghona, h*x 

Vakrokti, li, 33*, 518, 526, 536, 537. 549, 563, 
575, 579, 581-84, 586, 587, 606. 620 
Vakrokti-jivita, 120*, 369*, 548, 652, 566. See 
Kuntaka 

Vakrokti-pa^cdhkd, 335*. 382*, 623 
Vaktra (metre), 12, 159*. 201, 202. 203 
Vakulflvlthi, Ixxxiv, 687 
Valabhi, 183, 528, 615, 616 
Vallabha, brother of Rupa Gosvami, 664 
Vallabha, commentator, 695, 761* 
Vallabhadeva, 8*, 132*, 189, 382*, 402, 413, 
414,416, 421,623*. 656,667,661*, 674. 
See Suhhdsitdvali 

Vellabbacarya or Vallabbacarl sect, 392, 396 
Vaman Islampurkar, 349* 

Varp^araani, 396* 

Vaip4apatrapatita (metre), 181* 
Varpsasthavila (metre), 9, 12, 14*, 77*, 121* 
169*. 196*, 329* 

Vaij)4ivfldana, 325*, 624* 

Vanamdtdi 471, Z,89 
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Vanamdhka-n^ika, 769 

Vana-parvan (Mahdhhdrata), 178, 467-** 

Vanav&ai, known as .Tayanti k^etra, 340+ 

Vandhudatta, 762 

Varadaraja, 468 

Varadacarya, 487, 489, 490 

Varadambal, 773 

Varaddmhikd-parinaya, 361 + , 417, 438 
Vararuci. xviii, Iviii, cviii, 6'*', 10, 93, 95*, 156, 
195,200,248, 368*. 369. 424, 520, 527 
611, 621, 683. 685, 729, 730, 750*, 761, 712 
Vararuct-vdkyadidvya, 730 
Varatantu, 745 
Varaha (incarnation) i 325^ 

Varahamihira, 6*. . 697, 729, 73^ 
Vardha-purdna^ 659* 

Vardhga.caritat 342-43 
Vardhainana. 241, 757 
Vardhamana ^Burdwan), 439* 

Varendra Research Society, 339 
Varmala or Varmalata tking) , 189 
Varnamdld-stotra, 383 665 
Varnandrha-varnana , 79*, 614* 

Varnd^rama xxii, xxxi, 1, xcvi, 729 

Varsa, Ivii 

Vanina, 475 

Vasantaka, 257 

Vasantapala, 770 

Vasantardjya, 656* 

Vasanta ena, Kiv, 60, 100, 246, 247, 758, 770 
Vasantasend (drama translated from Mrccha- 
katika)^ 756* 

Vasantatilaka (Bhana), 486 
Vasantatiiaka (metre), 9*, 12, 13, 14*, 77^, 
120*, 121*, 169*, 172, 196S 243', 270*, 
276*, 285* 320*, 329*, 368, 369, 372, 

383*, 461, 462*, 060 663 
Vasanta-vildsdy 368, 679, 770 
Vasantotsava, 257* 

Va6i6tha, xxv, lx, 130, 2S9. 7 44 
VaH§\}ia {Dharmamtra) y xiii 
V A. Smith, 481* 

Vaatupala, 382, 362-64, 428, 478, 678, 770 

Vastupdla-carita, 678, 770 

Vasubandhu, xix, evi, cviii, cxiv. 73"^ 

Vasudeva, 190 

Vasudeva, Minster, c 

Vasunaga, 301, 686 

VatakaJikd, 730* 

VateiSvaradatta, Samanta. 262 
Vatsa, ancestor of Vatsayana-gotra, 225 
Vatsabhatti, cx, 18, 123, 183, 616, 616, 732, 
736 

Vatsa, commentator, 741* 

Vatsardja-carita, 761 

Vatsaraja in PratijM-yaugandhardyaiia , 726 
Vatsaraja of Kalaftjara, Ixxxiv, 473, 489, 
492*, 494, 768, 769 
Vatsaraja of La^a, 432, 443 
Vatse^a, Story of, 627 
Va^udasa, 413 
Vavilla Press, 494* 

Vavilla Eamanujaebarya, 489* 

Vacaspati, 626 
V&caspati-govinda, 751 
Vadhiila gotra, 438 


Vadicandra Suri, 373*, 751* 

VadijaAghala, 633* 

Vadir&ja Suri, 343, 436, 619 
Vddya, 643*, 645 

Vagbhata, author of AJamkdratilaka, 687 

Vagbhata, author of Kdvydnuidsana, 663, 684 

Vagbhata, author of Nemt-nirvdna, 345, 593 

Vagbhata, author of Vaghha^dlamkaray 559 

Vdgbhatdlamkdra, 559, 564, 684 

Vaghelaraja Virabhanii, 679 

Vaghela, 362, 678 

Vahlika, cvii 

Vajacandra, 66(t 

Vajapeya (Sacri6ce), 278 

Vakatakii (dynasty), 119* 

Vdkovdkya, xlix, 

Vakpati or Vakpatiraja, cxvi, 201, 219,279, 
280, 285*, 299, 350, 623, 644, 676, 685 
Vakpatiraja MnGja, 349*, 430. See Mufija 
Vdkya-padlyay 161, 516, 620, 605,616, 639, 
671-73 

Valin, 287, 288, 800*, 461, 452 
Valtniki, xvi, xvii, xxx, Ixxxviii, cxxvii, 
cxxviii, 120*, 130, 131, 289, 303, 381, 
599, 665^, 688, 732, 745, 766 See 

Rdmdyana 

Varnana, xxviii, cxiv, cxv, 8*, 26*, 158, 174, 
186*. 188, 203, 219, 226*, 242, 271, 280, 
519, 527, 628, 631*, 636-38, 663, 669, 671, 
673, 574. 575-82, IS4, 685, 687, 690, 693, 
606, 620*. 621,646, 669, 714, 742*, 743, 
756 762, 764. See Kdvydlamkdra-sutra 
Vdinanabhatta Bans, cxiii, 627, 686, 771, 

See Baija. Vamanabha^ta 
Vmiaprasihat 746 
V dhmandana-guna-duta, 375^ 

Vdraruea Kdvya, 10, 611* 

VarapasI, 88, 350, 460. See Benares 
Vdrtd-Mstra, Ixxv, xcvi 
Vdrttd ialamkdra), 526 

Varttika or Varttika-kara , 10*, 11*, 12, 200, 
619 

Vdsand, 696, 597 
Vdsantikd, 473* 

Vasanti, 289, 298 
Vdsantupiijd, 641*, 649* 

Vasavadstta, 111, 112, 219, 265, 300, 301 
Vdsavadaitd, xviii, Ixiii, cxiv, 11 16, 92*. 

171*. 200 217-26, 227, 626*, 688, 689, 
695^ 714, 726, 727, 764, 755 
Vasieka (king), evi 
V&si^thiputra, Sripulumayi, ci 
Vasudeva Cayani, 496 
Vasudeva, commentator, 467* 

Vasudeva, Dhanafljaya’s father, 340 
Vasudeva I (King), cvii, cx 
Vasudeva (King), Ivii, 757* 

Vasudeva (Kyspa), ciii, 114 
Vasudeva, poet, 121*, 336, 337, 338*, 617, 
621, 637, 638, 687 
Vd^udeva-vijaya, 336, 617 
Vatsya, 626* 

Vatsyayana, xix, cxiv, 16, 21, 22, 198, 405, 
491,645. See Kdma-sutra 
Vatyayana-gotra, 226 
Vdyupurdna, xiv 
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V^yu-vik6ra, Ivin 
V. Barrucand, 756* 

V. D. Gadre, ‘256*, 769 

Veda or \ edic, v, vi, vii, viii, xvi, xvii, xxiii, 
xxiv, xxvi, XXXI, xxxv, lx. Ixv, Jxx, Ixxi, 
Ixxii, Ixxiii, Ixxiv, Jxxviii, Ixxix, xe, x’vi, 
oxxi, cxxii, cxxviii, 2*, 3, 4, 7, 12, 26*. 44, 
45, 46, S5, 87, 156. 166, 200*. 278, 415, 
438,630,631,633 05,641, 617, 663, 697, 
733. 749, 776 
Veda-kavi, 486 
Veda-sdra-^iva-stutt, 380 
V edasiuititkdt 664* 

Veda-vedanta- mandira„417* 

Vedanga, Ixxv 

Vedanta, Ixvi, 161, 3‘26, 376, 379, 380, 483, 

626, 729 

Vedantadesika, 439, 771 
V eddntakalpa-Latilcd, 664 
V edcnta^siitra ^ cxiv, 487* 

Veddnia^vitdJiat 487 
Veddntdcdrya-vijaya, 439 
Vedaranya, 338* 

Vedic Index, 636* 

Vedische Mythologie, 647 
Vegavatl (metre) , 12 
Vegetation ritual, 640 

Verna or Vemabhupala, 157’^, 168*, 299, 433, 

627, 668, 771 

Vemabhupdh-carita , 361*, 433, 627, 771 
Vepidatta, 416, 661 
Venl-sanihdra, 271, 272-77, 443 
Veikata, cxviii 

Vankatadei^ika or Venkatana^ha, 332, 373^ 
384*, 487, 766, 766 
Venkati I of Vijayanagara, 341, 565 
Veukataraja , 437 
Verikatacarya, 674 
Vfnkatxcarya Sastri, 560. 661* 
Vefikatadhvarin, 341, 438, 439*. 771, 
Venkatesa, 338, 771 

Venka^e4a, father of Samarapungava Diksita, 
43^ 

Venkatesvara, 336* 

Venka^efivara Makhin, 766 
Venkate4vara Press, 439*, 506* 

Venn, 643* 

Versailles, liv 

Verhandl. des V oriental isfen Congress, 1‘27*, 
192*, 702* 

V erhandtungen der 4U, Versammlung 

deuUche PhiJohgen'’ , 702* 

Vessantara, cxiii 
V essantara^Jdtaka, 656 
Vebalabhatta, 5*, 121, 196, 729, 731 
Vetdla-padcavipiiati, 98, 212, 231, 421*23. 
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Vidyadhara, commentator, 326*. 320 
Vidyadhara Jataka, 268 
Vidyadbaramalla, 469 
Vidy&dhara of Karpa^i Gotra, 402 
Vidyaka^a Misra, 621 
Vidy3,roadhava, 341 
Vidyamatra, 672 
Vidya-nare6a, 373* 

Vidyanatha, 479, 662 
Vidyanatha Payagupda, 560 
Vidvanivasa, 679 
Vtdyd parinaya, 480» 701 
Vidyapsti 391, 392, 426 
Vidvapsti (title). 320, 351 
Vidyd-prakaSa-cikitsd, 730* 

Vidvarapya, 464*, 767 
Vidyaranya Yogin, 624* 

Vidvisag ira. commentator of Bhfi^ikdvya, OlO'^ 
Vidya sundara, 368*, 668 
VidyStaranginl Press, 341* 

Vidyavati, woman poet, 416* 

Vidyullaia, 657 

Vidyftvinoda, commentator of Bha^^ikdvya, 616 
Vidyunmala (metre), 12,13, 243* 

Vienna, 756 
Vigrabapala. 619* 

Viharilal, 371 
Vihita (alamkdra) , 6^3 
Vijaya, 439 

Vijaya-bbattar'ka, 477*. 532 
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Vi'ayanagara 341, 361, 418, 138, 497*, 565, 
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Vijayapdla, 467, 769 
Viiayaprabha Suri, 376* 

VijayapTa.^asti, 626 
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Vijaya. 171 
Vi^ayananda, 633* 

VijaySAkH. 417* 
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Vijnaptumdtra-siddhi, 72* 

Vijflapti-patra, 374*, 375 
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Vikarala, 197, 676 

Vikatanitamba, woman poet, 416, 417 
Vikrama, lx 
Vikrama-carita, 5*, 424 

Vikrama Era, (Ferguason’a theory j, 5 

Vikrama of Calicut, 617 
Vikrama, poet, 374^*^ 

Vikramarddhi, 755’^ 

Vikramaaena, 422 
Vikrama4lla, 324’* 

Vikramaditya, cviii, cix, 4*, 5, lO^*", 17^^, 18, 
98, 125, 161'*', 218*, 422, 424, 42.8, 677, 
696, 729-32, 738*, 740, 753, 754 
Vikramaditya VI Tribhuvanamalla, 351, 352 
Vtkramahkadeva-canta, 350-53, 651 657*. 
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Vikramodaya, 424* 

VikramoroaHya, xxxi, xxxvii, Ixxxv, 53^, 
136*, 138-40, 143, 301, 457, 522, 641. 
652*, 663*, 729, 740, 749, 760 
Vtkrdnta-kaurava^ 467* 

VtkTdnta-^udraka, 241*, 762 
Vilaksa-dufyodhana , 687 
Vildpa-knsumdfljaU, 664* 

Vilgaminula Mahaihera, 169* 

Vimala, 724 

Fimar^a, Ixxxi, Ixxxii, Ixxxiv, 274 
Vinio-riini, 628 
ViTjatd-nandana, 769 
Vinaya 695 
Vinaya-pi^aka, 665 
Vinayarama, 622* 

Vinayavijaya-ga^i, 373^ 

Vinayaka, 211* 

Vindhya, ix, Ixxii, civ, cvii, 93, 94, 95. 220, 
282 

Vindhyavasinl, 477-78 
Vindhye^varlprasada, 730, 741* 

Vipula, 762 
Viradhagupta, 269 
Virata, 337, 466 

Virato-parvan (Mrt/jdb /id /rtOi} , 113, 381 
Vi'^odha {alarpkdra}^ 526 
ViroJhabhasa, 221 
Vtrutddhydya, 697 
Virupaksa, 560 

Vi^aladeva of Giraiat, 331, 332, 362, 618 
Vi^aladeva V’grahaiaja of 8akambhan. 469 
Visama-pada-vftti, 756* 

Vikakliadalia, cxv, 156, 239, 262-" I, 295, 
302*, 760, 776 
Vi^akhadeva, 686, 760 
Vi^e^okti (a!ar}ikd''a), 626, 530 
Vision, 720* 

Visnu, xxv. Ixxi, cxi, 49, 112, 114, 115, 187, 
‘384, 391*, 483, 630, 667, 703, 708, 709, 
728 

Vi^ijudasa, 372*, 752 

Vis^u, Dhanafi’aya's father, 660 

Vi§nudharmottara Put ana, 637, 642, 649 

Vi^nu Dh, s., xiii 

Vi^ijudvi^as, 344 

Vi?i)ugupta, 701*, 705 


VisQukaficI, 773 
Vispunftga, 251 
Vis^u-narayana, 661 
Visnuprasad Bhandan, 381* 

Vi^nu^purdna, xiii, 138*, 622, 524*, 629, 648 
Vi^^iQ^arman, 88, 701*, 706 
Viiruta, story of, 210, 213 
Vi^vabaiidhu, 498 

VtSvagunddar^a Campu, 341, 438-39 
Vi4va karma, 630 
Vtiva ikosa), 722* 

Vi^valaka, 251 

Vi^vanatha, author of Mrgdhkalekhd, 473 
Vi4vanatha, author of Saugandhikdharana, 
467, 769 

Vi4vanatha, author of Sdhitya-darpana 28^, 
66*, 179*. 334*, 470*, 493*. 506*. 616, 
563, 604, 685 
Vi^vanatha-bhatta, 473* 

Vi6vanatha Cakravartin, 33*, 398, 440* 
Viavanatha (commautator;, 619, 751* 
Vi4vanatha Tarkapaficanana, 679 
Vi^vamitra, xxxi, 144, 461, 456*, 465, 470, 
748 

Vi^vantara, 656 

Vi^vavarta, Mankhaka’s father, 322 
Vi^vavasu, Qandharva, 439 
Vi4ve6vara,336*, 752* 

Vi4ve4vara bha^ta, 666’'. 

Vi^ve^vara, author of Rdkdgama-sutra, 660 
Vi^ve^vara, author of RomdvaH iataka, 370, 
371, 403 

Vi^ve^vara, author of Vyahgdrtha-kaumudi, 
661* 

Vifivesvara Sarasvatl, 664 
Vi^ve^varacarya, 624* 

Vita, 54, -57, 66, 250, 251, 252, 253*, 260, 409, 
474, 488, 490, 493, 645, 758 
Vithala Sastri, 126* 

Vitthala-diksita, 666* 

Vitthalefivara, 302*, 396 
Viyogini (metre), 14*, 160*. See Sundari 
Vivaksitfinya’para-vdcya-dhvam, 609, Vivfti. 
533* 

Vizagapatam, 560 
Find, Iv, 301*, 643 
Vina-va iavadatta, 301* 

Virabhdnudaya-kdvya, 679 
Viracandra, 440* 

Ftro carita, cxiv, 424^ 

Viradeva, lix 

Viradhavala, 332,362, 428, 478, 678, 770 
Vira era, 465*, 476^ 

Vira-kamapardya-canta, 361, 418, 679 

Viramitrodaya,77S, m 

Viranandl, 775 

Viranaga or Dhiranaga, 464 

Vlranarayana, 433 

Virandrdy ana-cant a, 754 

Vira (rasa)y 592 

Viraiaghava, 277*. 763 

Virariidra. See Prataparudra 

Virasena, 18 

Virasupha, 368, 568*, 658* 

Virasiipba-deva, Raj^, 774 
VTravarman, lix 
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